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THE  STORY  OF  A  PICTURE 

I.  Lord   I.cifchtou's  "  Phoenicians    Bartering    with  the  Ancient  Britons  " 

By  FREDERICK  DOLMAN 


THERE  are  several  reasons  for  the  choice 
of  "Phoenicians  Bartering  with  the 
Ancient  Britons"  as  an  example,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  series  of  articles,  of  the 
art  of  Frederick  Lord  Leighton.  In  its 
theme  and  general  composition,  its 
colour  and  its  form,  the  picture  well 
illustrates  the  character  of  his  art.  On 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London, 
it  is — unlike  most  of  the  artist's  master- 
pieces, which  are  in  private  collections 
— easily  accessible  to  the  general  pub- 
lic There  are  at  Leighton  House  an 
admirable  series  of  sketches  to  illustrate 
the  method  in  which  Lord  Leighton  made 
a  picture.  And,  finally,  the  work  was  pro- 
duced in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  when 
all  his  powers  were  matured,  and  yet  none, 
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according  to  universal  testimony,  had  begun 
to  show  any  decay. 

This  last  consideration,  based  upon  the 
date — 1891-05 — when  "  Phoenicians  and 
Ancient  Britons  "  was  painted,  has  less  im- 
portance with  respect  to  Lord  Leighton's 
work  than  would  be  the  case  with  that  of 
almost  any  other  modern  artist  of  equal  fame. 
From  first  to  last,  in  the  course  of  a  fairly 
long  professional  career,  it  showed  a  won- 
derful evenness  in  quality.  Lord  Leighton's 
youth  was  brilliant  in  achievement,  and 
this  achievement  was  hardly  exceeded  in 
riper  age.  "Cimabue's  Madonna  Carried  in 
Procession  through  the  Streets  of  Florence  " 
was  painted  in  1854-55,  at  theage  of  twenty- 
five,  and  in  skilful  technique  and  the  power 
of  expression  it  is  not  inferior  to  "  Clytie," 
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his  last  work,  painted  a  few  months  before 
his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.     In  these 
forty  years  of  constant  effort,  Lord  Leigh  ton 
produced  over    200  works  of  importance. 
They  vary,  of  course,  in  their  claims  upon 
our    admiration   or    enjoyment ;    but  very 
few  critics,  I  believe,  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  inspecting   them   one   after   the 
other,  would  profess  to  discover  evidence 
of  a  progression 
or  an  advance 
of     any     vital 
importance    in 
their       artistic 
qualities.        It 
was  always  im- 
possible    for 
Leighton    to 
excel    him- 
self,    although 
throughout  life 
he     continued 
to     take     the 
greatest  pains. 
Several    sto- 
ries   are    told 
in     connection 
with  the  com- 
plete     fruition 
of  the    artist's 
genius  at   this 
comparatively 
early  age.     Al- 
most every  one 
has  heard  how 
Thackeray, 
writing     home 
from  Rome,  in 
1854,     bluntly 
told    Millais 
that  he  had  met 

there  "a  versatile  young  dog  called 
Leighton,"  who  would  one  day  run  him 
hard  for  the  Presidentship  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Still  more  significant  is  an 
anecdote  of  Leighton's  life  ten  years 
earlier.  The  boy  of  fourteen  insisted  to 
his  father  that  he  would  be  an  artist  and 
nothing  but  an  artist.  Dr.  Leighton,  who 
had  retired  from  practice  at  Scarborough 
and  was  travelling  on  the  Continent,  had 
the   power  and  will    to   comply    with    this 


wish  but,  first  of  all,  resolved  to  fortify 
himself  with  the  opinion  of  some  artist  of 
repute.  "Shall  I  make  my  son  an  artist ?" 
he  asked  Hiram  Powers,  the  American 
sculptor  who  was  residing  in  Florence. 
"  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Powers,  who  had  pre- 
viously examined  some  of  the  boy's  sketches, 
"you  cannot  help  yourself  in  the  matter; 
Nature  has  already  made  him  one." 

But  Frede- 
rick Leighton 
wisely  resolved 

too  much  to 
Nature.  A  few- 
lessons  from  an 
Italian  master 
had  given  him 
his  proficiency 
in  drawing,  and 
the  tuition  of 
his  father  in 
anatomy  had 
enabled  him  lo 
draw  the 
human  skele- 
ton in  detail 
from  memory 
without  the 
slightest  mis- 
take. But  he 
made  no  pre- 
sumption upon 
this  kind  of 
facility.  To 
explain  the 
making  of  such 
a     picture     as 
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"  Phre 


and  Britons," 
one  must  first 
note  the  years  of  hard  work  in  Florence 
under  a  master  named  Zanetti,  at  Frankfort 
under  Steinle,  and  at  Paris  under  the  cele- 
brated Ingres  and  Ary  SchefTer,  as  well  as 
the  cultivated  love  of  reading  in  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  be- 
sides English,  and  the  extensive  range  of 
travel  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
which  gave  Lord  Leighton  that  complete 
equipment  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
bearing   in  any  way   upon    his   art. 
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The  choice  of  subject  in  "  '. 
Bartering  with  the  Ancient  Britons "  was 
not  quite  so  spontaneous  as  it  usually  was 
on  the  part  of  an  artist  who  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  painted  a  picture  on  commission, 
and  was  throughout  his  life  quite  inde- 
pendent of  art  as  a  means  of  income. 
Cimabue's  "  Madonna "  arose  out  of 
Leighton's  enthusiasm  for  the  Florentine 
painter,  and   the  appeal   made  to  his  im- 


classical  lore,  a  love  for  which,  encouraged 
by  his  father  in  his  youth,  remained  to  him 
always.  But  the  subject  of  "  Phoenicians 
Bartering  with  Britons"  arose  out  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  came  to  be 
painted,  and  but  for  these  circumstances 
would  doubtless  never  have  presented 
itself  to  Lord  Leighton's  mind. 

Early  in   1891  an  influential  member  of 
the  Mercers'  Company  bad  the  happy  idea 
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agination  by  that  striking  incident  in 
Cimabue's  life,  when  his  masterpiece  "  was 
an  object  of  so  much  admiration  to  the 
people  of  that  day — they  having  never 
seen  anything  better — that  it  was  carried 
in  solemn  procession,  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  other  festal  demonstrations." 
In  like  manner,  such  themes  as  "  The 
Return  of  Persephone,"  "  Cimon  and 
Iphigenia,"  and  "  Captive  Andromache," 
were  suggested   by   Leighton's  reading  of 


of  decorating  the  bare  walls  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  with  a  series  of  paintings  thai 
would  illustrate  the  history  of  the  com- 
merce of  London.  It  was  possibly  sug- 
gested, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  action 
of  the  Marchester  Corporation,  in  com- 
missioning Mr.  Ford  Madox  Browne  to 
paint  frescoes  for  the  Manchester  Town 
Hall  in  representation  of  the  chief  events  in 
the  history  of  their  city.  But  the  Royal  Ex- 
change scheme  took  a  somewhat  different 
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Academy  greeted 
the  project  with 
characteristic  cor- 
diality.  This 
opportunity  of 
associating  Art 
with  Commerce 
excited  his 
warmest  sym- 
pathy. It  is  true 
that  the  Royal 
Exchange  has  not 
now  the  relative 
importance  it 
once  possessed 
in  the  commer- 
cial life  of 
London;  but, 
historically,  its 
interest  is  ever 
growing ;  topo 
graphically,  it  is 
always  likely  to 
be  at  the  heart 
of  the  City;  in 
point  of  fact,  the 
spacious  hall  is 
still  daily  visited 
by  many  hundreds 
of  City  men  who 
seek  there  oppor- 
tunities of  rest  if 
not  of  business. 
And  so,  when 
the  Committee 
asked  Lord 
Leighton  to  nomi- 
nate an  artist  to 
paint  the  first 
picture,     he      at 

OUTLINE   TRACING  OF   WHOLE  DESIGN,    RULED   IN   SQUARE   INCHES.  0tlCe  0"ere"  nim" 

self,    stating   that 
he      wished      to 
shape.      A  number  of  gentlemen  offered      be    allowed    to    present    the    picture     to 
to  contribute  the  cost  of  a  picture  apiece.     London. 

It  was  resolved  to  commission  various  Lord  Leighton  could  make  such  an  offer 
leading  artists  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  with  the  more  confidence,  inasmuch  as  he 
to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  had  already  made  more  than  one  successful 
the  Royal  Academy  in  the  arrangement  of  essay  in  decorative  work  such  as  was 
all  the  details.  When  the  matter  was  required  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  As  long 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Lord  (then  Sir  ago  as  1866  he  executed  a  fresco  for  the 
Frederick)  Leighton,  the  President  of  the      village  church  at  Lyndhurst,  in    the  New 
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Forest,  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances of  disinterested  zeal.  Everyone  who 
has  ever  been  at  Lyndhurst  has  seen  it — 
an  altar-piece,  representing  the  "Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins,"  which  seems  to  fill  the 
whole  church  with  the  halo  of  its  beautiful 
colouring.  About  the  time  the  church  was 
built,  one  of  Leighton's  friends,  Hamilton 
Aide,  was  residing  in  the  village.  Leighton, 
who  had  then  settled  in  London  after  his 
Continental  wanderings,  and  was  qualifying 


picture  being  in  hand  for  three  or  four 
years.  When  it  was  completed  the  whole 
congregation  were  delighted — as  well  they 
might  be — with  their  acquisition. 

Many  years  after,  Leighton  was  associated 
with  the  scheme  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  with  eight  pictures  in 
mosaic.  The  subjects  were  chosen  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  Leighton's  subject  being 
from  the  Book  of  Revelations :  "  And  the 
Sea  gave  up  the  Dead  which  were  in  it." 
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for  Academic  recognition  by  his  work  on 
the  walls  of  Burlington  House,  would 
occasionally  spend  Saturday  to  Monday 
with  him.  It  was  during  these  visits  that 
the  generous  project  of  painting  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  handsome  new  church  took 
shape  between  Hamilton  Aide  and  himself. 
The  work  with  the  models  was  done  by 
Leighton  in  his  own  London  studio,  but 
the  necessary  studies  for  light  and  shade 
were  made  by  him  during  the  occasional 
week-ends  he  spent   with    his    friend,    the 


Unfortunately,  the  scheme  in  some  way  or 
other  fell  through,  and  we  can  only  judge 
of  what  Leighton's  design  would  have 
looked  like  on  the  Cathedral  dome  by  the 
picture,  bearing  the  same  title,  which 
eventually  arose  from  his  studies  for  the 
cartoon,  now  hanging  in  the  Tate  Gallery, 
Westminster.  But  in  the  two  lunettes  at 
South  Kensington  Museum,  "The  Arts  of 
Peace  and  War,"  he  had  given  a  striking 
proof  of  his  skill  with  decorative  effect  on 
the  large  scale  that  a  public  building  requires. 
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At  first  sight  the  commercial  history  of 
London  may  not  have  seemed  to  give  Lord 
Leighton  any  possible  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising the  classic  style  of  painting.    Pure 
allegory  would   have    been   quite   easy   to 
him,  of  course;  but  it  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  scheme  that  the 
pictures  should  have  an  historical  character. 
As  it  is,  a  precisian  may  take  some  ex- 
ception     on 
this  ground  to 
Lord       Leigh- 
ton's      subject. 
I  .on  don  may  or 
may    not  have 
had     an    exis- 
tence when  the 
Phoenicians  ex- 
changed   cloth 
for  tin  with  the 
men    of  Corn- 
wall —  authori- 
ties   differ     as 
to    whether    it 
is     a     city    of 
Roman     or 
Celtic     origin ; 
but,      at      any 
rate,    the    bar- 
tering      which 
I,ord  Leighton 
depicts   is    the 
first  known  be- 
ginning of  the 
great    world- 
wide   trade    of 
which  London 
is     now     the 
centre.      From 
the     artistic 
point  of  view, 

the  subject  gave  Lord  Leighton  ample 
scope  for  exhibiting  all  i  he  groat 
qualities  which  distinguished  his  brush. 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  figures 
called  forth  his  talent  in  the  composition 
of  a  picture ;  the  semi-nude  figures  required 
alike  his  power  in  painting  flesh,  and  his 
still  greater  power  in  painting  drapery, 
whilst  their  different  attitudes  in  the  act 
of  bargaining  could  be  made  most  effective 
by   his   masterful    knowledge  of  muscular 
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effort  and  its  truthful  presentment.     If  the 
picture  is  in  any  way  deficient  as  a  com- 
prehensive example  of  Lord  Leighton's  art, 
it  is  perhaps  in  its  limited  range  of  colour- 
ing.     The  costumes  of  Phoenicians  and 
Britons,    the    cloths    and     other     goods 
handled  by  some  of  the  figures,  together 
with  the  character  of  the  background,  do 
not  afford  the  artist  any  extraordinary  scope 
in  the  contrast 
and     harmony 
of  colour.    But 
it    is  to  be  re- 
membered that 
Lord  Leighton 
was   not  prim 
arilyacolourist. 
lie  belonged  to 
the  great  order 
of  artists  who 
see     and    can 
present     the 
greatest  beauty 
in    form     irre- 

.pectivc     ol 

colour.  I  do 
not  mean  to 
say    that  there 

of  colour  in 
"Phoenicians 
and     Britons," 


but  ii 

dtnate  to  grace 

of  outline. 


question  which 
Lord  Leigh  ton 
had    to    deter- 

)TII. 

mine  in  the 
making  of  this 
picture  was  the  material  in  which  it  was  to 
be  embodied.  Real  fresco,  such  as  the 
great  Italians  practised  for  mural  decora- 
tion, is  a  lost  art.  At  Lyndhurst  Church, 
and  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  he 
had  adopted  a  process  called  spirit  fresco, 
which  Ford  Madox  Browne  had  also  em- 
ployed for  his  great  work  in  the  Manchester 
Town  Hall;  but  the  result  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  to  him.  The  colours 
under  this  process  have  soon  acquired  a 
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somewhat  dull  effect.  For  an  altar-piece 
in  a  church  this  may  not  be  altogether 
undesirable,  and  in  a  subdued  light  at 
Lyndhurst  it  certainly  does  not  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  "The  Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins."  But  where  strong  decorative 
effect  is  required  it  is  different,  and  by  the 
visitors  generally  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  "The  Arts  of  Peace  and  War" 
would  certainly  be  much  more  appreciated 
if  the  colouring  of  the  panels  possessed  a 
brighter  quality.     It  was  doubtless  for  this 


a  good  deal  of  evidence  concerning  the 
arts  and  industries  of  the  Phoenicians  as 
well  as  the  life  and  condition  of  our  Celtic 
ancestors.  All  this  material,  as  pieced 
together  in  several  learned  volumes,  Lord 
Leighton  diligently  studied  before  designing 
his  picture,  and  he  had  some  books  also 
at  hand  during  its  progress  in  order  to 
verify  any  doubtful  point.  Lord  Leighton 
has  treated  some  of  his  themes  from  ancient 
story  in  the  romantic  spirit,  particularly  so 
in  his  earlier  pictures.    But  in  other  subjects 
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reason  that  Lord  Leighton  determined 
u  [Kin  canvas  for  the  Royal  Exchange  when 
lie  became  acquainted  with  a  new  French 
process  by  means  of  which  the  canvas 
could,  on  completion  of  the  picture,  be 
most  securely  attached  to  the  wall. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Phoenicia 
with  ancient  Britain  rests  on  little  more  than 
a  tradition,  and  it  is  but  a  conjecture  that 
the  tin  islands — spoken  of  in  Phoenician 
records  as  Cassiteridcs— were  the  same  as 
those  we  now  call  the  Scilly  Islands.  But 
the  labours  of  students  have  accumulated 


he  has  shown  regard  for  historical  truth, 
and  in  such  a  work  as  "  Phoenicians  and 
liritons,"  designed  as  the  first  picture  in  a 
compendium  of  history,  he  rightly  con- 
sidered that  he  ought  to  aim  at  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy  of  detail,  so  far  as  this 
was  obtainable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  as 
the  result  of  Lord  Leigh  ton's  studious 
method,  he  could,  if  challenged,  have  given 
his  authority  for  everything  in  the  picture 
from  the  texture  of  the  cloth  which  is 
being  bartered  to  the  costume  of  the 
Phoenicians. 
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Most  contemporary  painters  begin  a 
picture  with  a  sketch  of  its  light  and 
colour.  This  was  not  Lord  Leighton's 
method.     He  would  usually  draw  a  small 


measurements  made  of  the  space  which 
was  to  be  filled  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 
This  outline  drawing  was  followed  by 
studies  of  the  whole  design ;    that    which 
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outline  of  the  whole  subject  at  the  outset, 
sometimes  consulting  a  friend  for  his 
impressions  as  to  its  form  and  perspective. 
In  the  case  of  "  Phoenicians  and  Britons," 
this  preliminary  outline  (see  page  6),  was 
on  paper  which  had  been  ruled  with  square 
inches,    reduced    in    accordance   with    the 


represented  Lord  Leighton's  final   plan    is 
reproduced  on  this  page. 

Lord  Leighton's  ne\t  step  in  the  painting 
of  the  picture  was  to  obtain  models  for  all 
the  figures  that  were  to  be  painted  on  the 
canvas.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Leighton 
could  have  drawn  figures  without  models, 
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but  was  always  restrained  from  doing  so 
by  his  modest  estimation  of  his  own  powers 
and  his  constant  effort  to  attain  perfection. 
His  models  were  carefully  chosen  from 
the  crowd  of  applicants  at  his  studio ; 
occasionally  he  would  change  a  model  after 
some  experimental  work,  but  this  probably 
did  not  occur  more  than  once  or  twice  in 
respect  to  "  Phcenicians  and  Britons." 
For  the  several  figures  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  picture,  Lord  Leighton  would 
first  draw  from  the  nude.  Having  been 
drawn  from  the  nude,  the  model  was  care- 
fully draped  and  placed  in  the  same  pose, 
the   arrangement    of  the    drapery  always 


occasioning  the  painter  a  great  deal  of 
patient  trouble.  The  drapery  was  then 
drawn  over  the  outline  of  the  nude  figure, 
the  drawing  sometimes  being  made  in  black 
and  white  chalk  on  blue  or  brown  paper, 
in  order  that  the  model's  "sitting"  might  not 
be  unduly  prolonged.  The  work  of  ar- 
ranging the  drapery,  indeed,  often  occupied 
a  much  longer  time  than  the  drawing  of  it. 
"He  would  spend  hours,"  one  of  Lord 
Leighton's  friends  has  recorded,  "in  ar- 
ranging folds  which  he  would  copy  in  half 
an  hour."  Rut  of  course  the  drapery  in 
"  Phoenicians  and  Britons  "  is  of  a  much 
less  elaborate  character  than  it  is  in  some 
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of  his  other  large  pictures,  such  as  "Greek 
Girls  Playing  at  Bail,"  and  "Hercules 
Wrestling  with  Death." 

The  number  of  these  preliminary 
drawings  and  studies  was  extraordinarily 
large.  There  are  but  fourteen  of  them  at 
Leighton  House  relating  to  "Phoenicians 
and  Britons,"  but  these  represent  but  a 
proportion  of  the  number  which  Lord 
Leighton  produced  before  actually  painting 
the  picture.  For  his  "  Daphnephoria " 
thirty-six  drawings  remain,  for  "  Cimon  and 
Iphigenia "  fifty-six,  and  for  "  The  Return 
of  Persephone  "  nineteen.  In  some  cases, 
when  the  realisation  of  the  ideal  form  pre- 
sented exceptional  difficulties,  Lord  Leigh- 
ton would  make  clay  models  also  of  some 
of  the  more  important  figures.  And  al- 
though so  numerous,  the  drawing  in  these 
preliminary  studies  is  wonderfully  finished. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  enthusiasm  of  Lord 
Leighton's  pencil  would  get  out  of  control 
and  the  drawing  would  be  carried  far  be- 
yond the  point  required  for  his  immediate 
purpose,  just  as  an  enthusiastic  reader  who 
consults  a  volume  to  verify  a  date  or  a  fact 
is  apt  to  travel  a  long  way  beyond  the 
object  of  his  search.  One  or  two  examples 
of  this  are  to  be  detected  from  among  the 
studies  for  "  Phoenicians  and  Britons " 
which  are  reproduced  in  these  pages. 

Lord  Leighton's  consummate  skill  as  a 
draughtsman  may,  in  fact,  be  gauged  from 
these  studies — the  mere  working  drawings 
for  a  picture.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  B. 
Richmond,  the  studies  made  for  "  Phoeni- 
cians and  Britons  "  were  "  among  the  most 
powerful  things  he  ever  did."  "  It  would 
not  be  unfair  to  say,"  Sir  William  continued, 
"  that  they  surpass  any  drawings  ever  made 
in  England."  The  meaning  of  such  an 
opinion  is  better  understood  when  we  re- 
member that  as  long  ago  as  1859  Lord 
Leighton  made  a  drawing  in  silver-point — 
the  famous  drawing  of  "  The  Lemon  Tree," 


which  occupied  him  for  several  clays  to- 
gether when  he  was  visiting  Capri — which 
was  so  admired  by  Ruskin  that  he  carried 
it  off  with  him  to  Oxford  to  place  in  his 
museum  there  as  an  example  of  examples 
for  art  students. 

The  actual  painting  of  such  a  picture  as 
"  Phoenicians  and  Britons "  gave  Lord 
Leighton  comparatively  little  trouble.  With 
one  or  two  studies  in  oil  for  the  colours 
the  laborious  preparations  came  to  an  end, 
and  all  was  ready  for  rapid  work  with  his 
brush.  Not  that  the  picture  would  ever  * 
suggest  rapid  work  with  the  brush ;  in  fact, 
with  some  critics  the  completeness  of  the 
finish  is  made  a  matter  of  complaint  against 
Lord  Leighton's  art.  According  to  these 
critics,  the  poetic  feeling  of  the  artist  in  his 
more  imaginative  themes  is  lost  in  his 
strenuous  labour,  but  the  criticism  can 
have  no  application  to  "  Phoenicians 
and  Britons,"  which  is  a  picture  of  the 
actuality  of  human  life — of  the  dignity  of 
its  everyday  task — even  though  it  be 
human   life   three   thousand   years   ago. 

The  finish  of  the  painting  can  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  preparatory  method.  From 
the  sketches  in  black  and  white,  the  nude 
figures  and  then  the  draperies  were  trans- 
ferred in  monochrome  to  the  canvas, 
together  with  the  boxes  of  goods  and  other 
accessories  needed  in  the  grouping  of  the 
figures.  The  form  of  the  picture  having 
been  thus  secured,  the  painter  proceeded 
to  apply  the  colours,  working  according  to 
the  scheme  of  his  complete  sketch.  In  the 
result  we  have  a  picture  which  is  not  only 
admirable  regarded  in  its  form  and  colour, 
but  is  admirable  also  in  the  absolute  truth 
of  all  its  details.  "  Under  the  draperies  of 
the  clothed  figure,"  it  has  been  said  of 
Lord  Leighton's  extremely  conscientious 
method,  "will  be  found  the  figure  itself, 
true  in  all  its  postures,  perfect  in  every 
detail  of  flesh  or  muscle." 
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By   DON   WILKES 


I. 

HUMPH  !  "  said  Devver  dejectedly,  as 
he  made  two  bites  of  a  small 
pippin,  wiped  his  palette,  and  strode  off 
for  a  better  view  of  the  Mater  Doloroso  he 
was  painting  for  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop. "  I  wonder  if  Quintilian  realised 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  said  '  the  per- 
fection of  art  is  to  conceal  art?7  Conceal 
art  ?  Egad  !  that's  good.  It  just  naturally 
conceals  not  only  itself,  but  the  poor 
wretch  who  begets  it.  I  must  be  the  per- 
fection of  art.  If  there's  another  thing 
more  thoroughly  concealed  than  Dewer 
it  must  be  Dewer's  art.  Bah  !  It's  the 
inevitable  with  those  of  us  who  have  more 
soul  than  sagacity.  A  pippin  for  break- 
fast ;  a  siege  of  creditors ;  a  pippin  for 
lunch,  and  a  whiff  of  my  landlord's  cigar; 
then  models,  beggars,  and  book  agents  en 
masse ;  for  dinner  an  appetite  several  sizes 
too  large  for  my  purse  ;  perhaps  a  curse,  a 
prayer,  and — a  bed ;  that  is,  a  cot,  there 
by  the  yawning  grate." 

Dewer  shook  his  little  body,  pushed  back 
his  mane,  and  muttered  something  about 
the  degeneracy  of  this  age.  "  Materialism," 
he  growled  savagely,  then  considered  the 
economy  of  eating  another  pippin  to  gratify 
the  cavernous  area  under  his  open  waist- 
coat. "The  American  god  reigns  in  the 
money  belts  of  men !"  Saying  which,  Dewer 
stumbled  out  of  his  studio  loft,  located  in 
an  obscure  neighbourhood  of  a  western 
city. 

Like  one  mad  with  an  indefinite  desire, 
he  walked  rapidly  through  the  crowded 
street,  past  home-going  shopmen  and 
women,  past  asthmatic  street  lamps,  which 
became  less  frequent  in  their  nervous  light 
as  he  approached  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
The  man  was  sick  from  many  wants  and 
from  fatigue  and  disgust.  For  many  weeks 
he  had  been   unable  to  sell  a  picture  or 


borrow  a  cent.  Fortune  had  left  no  favour 
in  his  wav. 

The  city  was  now  concerned  only  in  a 
frenzied  political  campaign.  Society  was 
self-absorbed,  and  while  many  of  its 
individuals  had  testified  to  Dewer's  talent, 
there  were  now — after  seven  years  of  his 
first  heralded  coming — none  who  cared  to 
support  art  by  any  means  more  substantia.1 
than  gossip,  or  by  the  pretended  worship  of 
its  ethics,  or  its  bohemia.  The  latter  sphere 
was  not  for  Dewer's  sincerities,  but  for  the 
pelf  and  pander  of  prigs  and  parvenus. 
At  least,  that  was  Dewer's  opinion  of  the 
local  bohemia  wherein  smug-faced  medi- 
ocrities strained  for  preferment  by  every 
means  save  art. 

The  Mater  Doloroso  was  a  small  canvas 
for  the  study  of  an  Archbishop,  whose 
pittance  therefor  Dewer  had  already 
applied  to  appease  the  wrath  of  a  brass- 
fisted  creditor  of  the  three-ball  fraternity. 

It  was  Saturday  night.  Thirty  miles 
away,  beyond  suburban  towns  and  untilled 
fields,  Dewer's  other  and  material  world 
awaited  his  coming.  It  consisted  of  an 
anxious  wife  and  six  bad  boys  who  had 
bade  him  good-bye  the  previous  Monday. 
There  were  also  a  span  of  spavined  mules, 
a  cow  which  milked  grudgingly,  a  vacuous 
pig-sty,  a  henless  henery,  and  a  field  upon 
which  the  spring  suns  were  beating  in  vain. 
The  little  cottage,  for  which  Dewer  had 
himself  drawn  the  plans  to  save  money  and 
lose  time,  snuggled  prettily  against  the  bank 
of  the  creek.  Its  furnishings  were  in  a 
measure  evidence  of  Dewrer's  earlier  career. 
There  were  books  characteristic  of  the 
student,  sketches  of  former  colleagues  v.-ho 
were  now  among  the  living  famed,  or  the 
dead  and  forgotten.  Here  and  there  a 
cast,  often  chipped  or  broken  by  Dewer's 
frequent  and  hurried  removals,  intensified 
the  aim  at  refinement  which  had  for  long 
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been  embittered.  In  the  midst  of  it  all — 
the  kitchen,  the  dairy  adjunct  of  milk  cans 
and  churns,  the  twin-laden  cradle,  the  bat- 
tered and  idle  piano — laboured  the  tenuous, 
worn,  blue-eyed,  old-young  woman  who  on 
this  night  listened  for  the  train  which 
usually  bore  her  Dewer  and  his  story  of  the 
week. 

To-night,  however,  Dewer  would  be  late. 
There  was  a  condition  of  his  purse  which 
sometimes  necessitated  his  walking  nine 
miles  to  a  way-station,  and  climbing  into 
the  caboose  of  a  freight  train,  a  privilege 
he  had  acquired  from  the  train  men  who 
knew  something  of  his  circumstances. 

Heavy  with  pippins  and  worry,  but  with 

a  light,  love-packed   heart   for   his   brood, 

Dewer  sped  along  the  highways  to  catch 

that  train. 

II. 

"  This  fell  Sergeant,  Death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest." 

It  was  May.  There  was  a  spirit  of 
renewal  in  everything.  The  fields  drank 
in  the  rain,  and  stored  away  the  sun.  The 
woods  were  leafing  into  life,  the  fens  wore 
violets,  and  the  brooks  had  rapture  in  their 
early  song.     It  was  May  ! 

Nature  throbbed  with  her  unfettering  in 
the  West.  Men  and  women,  enlivened  by 
the  fresh  conditions,  sped  their  careers  with 
zest.  Children,  for  months  around  the 
hearth,  were  now  romping  over  lawns  and 
far  upon  the  scented  by-ways.  The  air, 
tinctured  with  some  vernal  spice,  quickened 
every  pulse  ;  and  garlanded  girls  were  merry 
near  the  church.  'Twas  a  re-birth  every- 
where, as  rods  whisked  over  purling  streams, 
and  reels  were  clicked  by  the  agile  wrist  of 
dexterous  angling  hands.  It  was  May,  and 
that  was  life. 

Pierre  Gervais !  Scarce  a  man  in  bulk, 
thrice  a  man  in  heart  and  purpose.  The 
winter  had  waned  without  his  window;  he 
had  seen  the  sun's  midwifery  nurse  the 
coming  spring.  Flowers  and  friends  had 
found  their  way  to  his  weary  couch.  Yet, 
there  he  lay,  already  held  fast  in  the  clutch 
of  death.  There's  a  symptom  of  the  dread 
disease  which  is  its  strangest  element.  It 
is  hope;  a  constant,  unrelenting  hope  that 
revival  will  come.     No  consumptive  dies 


hopeless.  It  stays  the  hand  of  death, 
somehow,  this  abiding  faith  in  a  second 
term  of  life. 

All  his  life  Pierre  Gervais  had  searched 
Nature's  inmost  cloisters;  had  sung  melody 
through  many  a  cool  and  dampened  glen, 
and  roamed  the  plains  without  horizon. 
His  keen  love  of  dogs,  his  grace  with  the 
rod,  his  humane  use  of  the  gun,  were  now 
recalled  as  I  sat  beside  him,  half  turning 
from  the  glaze  of  his  fading  eyes.  His 
brown,  spaniel-like  hair  looked  soggy,  and 
his  face  appeared  of  doughy  texture. 
Death  was  already  fondling  him;  his 
coughs  were  numbered,  his  account  well- 
nigh  closed. 

"  You've  been  very  kind,4  old  chap,"  he 
hoarsely  whispered.  "You  remember  the 
wood-duck — there — over  the  bracket.  Yes ; 
those  were  joyous  days — when  we  camped 
on  the  Sunrise  river.  And  that  artist ; 
where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?  Shall  I 
bring  him?  He  is  still  in  town,  at  work 
mixing  paint  with  tears  and  laughter.  He'll 
be  glad  to  see  you."  I  ventured  this  pro- 
posal to  the  wasted  youth  who  had  now 
sunk  into  his  pillow  exhausted.  His  sister 
entered  the  chamber,  inquired,  and  offered 
him  her  services. 

The  intrusion  agitated  him  greatly.  With 
the  flush  of  intense  fever  pervading  his 
face,  a  body  quivering  with  emotion,  he 
bade  her  from  the  room.  "  Her  voice," 
he  lisped;  "her  voice!  It  drives  me  mad. 
There's  something  so  unrestful,  so  wildly 
disturbing  about  it.  It  seems  like  hard 
work  listening  to  it.  If  she  would  only 
depend  on  her  big  brown  eyes  for  ex- 
pression, that  were  quite  enough.  But  a 
woman  without  talk  would  be  as  rare  as  a 
fish  with  feathers.  She's  kind  and  good, 
but  her  voice  has  just  that  metallic  quality 
which  makes  a  saw  of  it.  I  don't  need 
noise  at  present.  A  muffled  drum  will 
soon  be  in  order — eh?" 

I  said  nothing,  but  chafed  his  emaciated 
hand.  Surely  he  could  not  live  long  ?  His 
widowed  mother  was  even  then  in  tears  for 
the  end.  His  sister  worshipped  him.  He 
had  been  their  supporting  arm  in  a  life  of 
misfortune    and    recurring    sorrows.      His 
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business  enterprises  had  prospered,  and 
their  promise  was  large  when  Pierre  Gervais 
returned  with  his  creel  one  day  in  May, 
and  faded  from  the  street,  from  the  club, 
from  his  old  haunts  on  the  marshes  of  the 
St.  Croix. 

He  was  calm  again.  He  opened  his  eyes 
and  smiled. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  get  out  to  our  old 
meadows  ;  get  a  smell  of  the  Sunrise  river, 
as  it  swirls  down  through  that  tamarack 
swamp,  and  again  see  daybreak  in  the 
Turtle  mountains.  You  know  where  the 
tamaracks  are,  where  Dewer  painted  that 
happy  day,  which  we  closed  with  silent 
vespers  while  bandaging  that  wood-duck 
there  ?  Of  course  you  remember.  Water 
rests  me,  and  I've  often  wished  I  could 
have  that  wall  there  painted  with  a  lake 
and  meadow  and  wild  rice,  where  ducks 
might  flock  and  feed,  and " 

He  coughed,  released  my  hand  and  sank 
back.  His  face  was  flushed,  and  his  lips 
were  dry  and  fevered. 

"  Two  days,"  the  doctor  said ;  "  perhaps 
two  days." 

III.- 

"  Dewer,  I  want  to  borrow  your  studio ; 
I  need  it  up  town."  The  aitist  smiled. 
He  frequently  did  when  I  blew  into  his  den 
with  a  wind.  "  Yes,  I  want  all  the  Sunrise 
river  pictures,  shooting,  and  fishing  scenes 
you've  got ;  I  want  the  sundowns,  the 
twilights,  the  greys  and  autumnal  tints  and 
water  studies.     Understand,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  quite  ;  but  of  course " 

"  Of  course— you  don't ;  but  you  will — 
when  I  explain.  Meantime,  I'll  pick  out 
the  canvases  I  want,  haul  them  away,  and 
come  back  and  tell  you  a'l  about  it.  I'll 
take  this  autumn  scene,  that  shore,  this 
game  piece,  that  one  there  ;  in  fact,  there 
are  about  twelve  here  I  think  I'll  need." 

Dewer  stood  aghast.  Then  he  said, 
dryly : 

'•  You  might  leave  me  my  shoes."  But 
I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  shaking  his  hand  until 
his  teeth  rattled,  I  bounded  out,  engaged 
a  dray,  and  returned. 

"  Now  then,"  I  went  on,  with  the  lordliest 
assurance,  "we'll  just  get  these  up  to  him 
and — brace  him  up." 


"  Brace  who  up  ?  " 

Dewer  was  inquisitive.  I  simulated 
surprise  at  the  interruption.  Dewer  and  I 
were  old  friends.  I  always  had  access  to 
all  he  had.  That  was  usually  neuralgia, 
financial  needs,  or  the  part  of  defendant  in 
a  petty  law  suit. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  old  man,  leave  it  to  me. 

This  is  a  sudden  little  scheme  of  mine,  and 

I  know  you'll  approve  of  it." 

So  away  went  a  load  of  Dewer's  pictures. 
*  *  *  * 

When  Pierre  Gervais  scanned  the  walls 
of  his  room  on  the  morrow,  his  wonder- 
ment was  pathetic.  Like  a  calf  at  the 
field  gate,  he  peered  into  the  beloved  old 
scenes  around  his  couch.  It  was  evident 
he  believed  the  whole  vision  an  intangible 
delusion.  Yet  he  gazed,  now  seriously, 
now  all  smiles  and  eagerness. 

"  These  are  yours,"  I  said.  "  They  are 
from  Dewer.  There's  the  one  where  we 
shot  the  wood-duck.  It  is  at  sundown 
you  see,  and  the  scene  is  soft  and  restful  in 
its  autumn  haze.  It'll  give  you  a  dream 
of  sportsmen's  days,  I  hope."  As  he 
turned  his  face  toward  mine,  then  toward 
his  mother  and  sister,  I.  left  the  room. 
At  his  mother's  call  I  returned.  She 
beckoned :  "  He  wants  to  ask  you  some- 
thing," she  said,  tears  welling  in  her  eyes. 

"  Don,  that's  about  seven  o'clock — that 
picture,  eh?  Yes,  it's  the  place,  and  that 
was  about  the  time.  It — was — the — last — 
shot — that — day.  I  remember  it  all."  He 
tried  to  sit  up  and  tell  again  the  story 
of  a  record  shot,  but  only  the  spirit 
remained.  He  sank  down  as  I  have  seen 
a  moose  sink  stubbornly  to  his  death.  He 
had  swooned. 

I  left  his  home  that  morning  and  re- 
turned at  six  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  rare 
day,  and  the  sun  still  filtered  through  the 
curtains,  and  monograms  were  flitting  on 
the  wall.  Pierre  had  had  a  happy  day.  To 
his  mother  he  had  recounted  his  career  in 
the  meadows  on  the  Sunrise  river.  There 
were  his  beloved  scenes,  and  he  laboured 
throughout  the  afternoon  with  the  half-sane 
delirium  of  his  sportsman-past.  His  bright, 
cheerful  spirit  might  mean  recovery,  and 
the   mother   who    loved    him,    intoxicated 
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with  hope,  eagerly  announced  his  improve- 
ment upon  my  return.  But  he  was  now 
worn  out,  and  lay  motionless  and  pale. 

We  sat  in  silence  near  his  bed.  He  was 
asleep,  his  mother  said.  In  a  little  whrle 
we  heard  him  murmur.  There  was  a  ner- 
vous twitching  of  the  mouth.  I  thought  I 
heard  him  say  "  Mark  ! "  Then  "  Over- 
head." It  was  seven  o'clock.  I  looked 
at  the  picture.     A  beautiful  day  was  done, 

and  with  it  a  manly  life — at  seven  o'clock. 
♦  ♦  •  * 

Returning  to  the  studio  that  night,  I 
said : 

"  Dewer,  yesterday  I  gave  your  pictures 
to  a  friend." 

"  What ! "  he  gasped. 


"  But  he  died  to-day." 

"  A  fine  mess  ! " 

"  No,  only  a  little  unorthodox  religion. 
They  will  be  returned  to  you  to-morrow,  it 
you'll  compose  yourself." 

They  were — all  but  one.  In  a  week 
followed  a  cheque  from  Madame  Gervais 
for  "The  I^ast  Shot."  It  was  for  four 
hundred  dollars.  Dewer  read  it,  hummed 
it,  sang  it,  and  whistled  it.  "  Four  Hun- 
dred. Four  Hundred !  And  the  mules 
were  to  be  levied  on  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row— that  cuss  with  a  lien  on  the  heifer, 
and — I  say,  Wilkes,  what  in " 

But  Wilkes  had  gone  when  Dewer 
turned  to  question  him.  Dewer  never 
quite  understood  the  deal. 
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A  MADEMOISELLE  UNE  TELLE 

By   CHRISTOPHER   SANDEMAN 

WHEN  hoar-frost  covered  hedge  and  field, 
And  all  the  earth  lay  brown  and  bare 
Beneath  the  pale  sun's  struggling  rays, 
Where  Winter  sat  with  gloomy  stare ; 
\Y?hen  a  dark  sadness  filled  the  glen 
In  wintertime — I  loved  you  then. 

When  wanton  Spring  unbound  her  hair, 

And  danced  for  joy  on  every  hill, 

Scattering  fair  flowers  through  meadows  green, 

Laughing  to  hear  the  skylark  trill ; 

When  life  and  gladness  filled  the  glen 

In  glad  springtime — I  loved  you  then. 

In  drowsy  heat  of  noonday  sun, 
Where  Summer,  crowned  with  roses,  lies 
Watching  white  cloudlets  cross  the  blue 
Through  languorous,  half-drowsy  eyes ; 
When  a  soft  radiance  filled  the  glen 
In  summertime — I  loved  you  then. 

When  darkness  hid  the  countryside, 
And  Autumn,  clad  in  russet  gown, 
Walked  silently  through  field  and  weed 
With  halting  step  and  eyes  cast  down ; 
When  a  dull  silence  filled  the  glen 
In  autumn  days — I  loved  you  then. 

I  loved  you,  sweet,  in  winter  days ; 
In  glad  springtime  I  loved  you  still, 
Through  every  change,  for  every  time, 
In  summer  heat  or  winter  chill; 
I  care  not  where,  or  when,  or  how, 
I  loved  you  then — I  love  you  now. 
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AN  ANCIENT  SCOTS  BURGH  AND 
THE  CARLYLES 


By   Rev.    J.    BURNS,    M.A. 


SOMETIMES  in  the  rash  of  tourists 
from  King's  Cross  to  the  North,  a  few 
solitary  passengers  may  be  seen  to  alight  at 
a  little  wayside  station  some  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Edinburgh.  Amongst  the  solitary 
few  are  generally  found  one  or  more  pos- 
sessing a  Uaedeker,  a  strongly  nasal  accent, 
and  considerable  luggage.  Patiently 
awaiting  these  in  a  siding  stands  a  train 
composed  of  an  ancient  engine  and  a  few 
unpretentious  carriages.  The  main  line 
trains  going  north  and  south  having  swept 
on  their  way,  the  luggage  being  safely 
deposited  in  the  van,  and  all  preliminaries 
being  completed,  the  sign  is  given  to  get 
under  way.  After  due  consideration  and 
some  hoarse  protests  from  the  wearied 
engine,  this  is  at  length  complied  with,  and 
the  train  moves  slowly  along  the  single  line. 
If   Baedeker  be  here  a  reliable  guide,  the 


stranger  will  be  advised  to  pay  some  heed 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  long  ago 
surprised  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  as  pro- 
ducing "  the  greatest  plenty  of  corn  they 
ever  saw  " ;    and  also  to  the  character  of 


the  farming  which, 
equalled  anywhere, 
miles — if  so  viotei 
truth  be  applied  to 
the  train  draws  up  . 
heart  of  East  Lothi; 
of  its  county  towi 
large  inscriptio 
his  peril: 


t   is   claimed,    is  not 

After  a  run  of  four 

a  term    could    with 

leisurely  a  motion — • 

its  destination  in  the 

and  in  the  outskirts 

own.       A  sign-board    with 

informs  the  passenger  that 

ended,  and  that  he  has  safely 


arrived  at  Haddington. 

To  the  informed  the  na 
town  will  awaken  keen  int> 
looks  down  upon  it  sleepin 
of  plea 


e  of  this  Bttli 
:st  and,  as  hi 
in  the  hollow 
)  come. 


For 


this  little  burgh  of  four  thousand  souls  has 
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had  a  long  and   gallant  history,  and  has  tourists,  armed  with  their  Baedekers  and 

sent  forth  from  its  quiet  streets  some  brave  note-books,  invade  this  haunt  of  ancient 

names  to  engage  in  the  world's  affairs.     Its  peace.      Nor  yet  for  the   fact  that  John 

origin  is  lost,  like  a  more  famous  place,  in  Knox,  that   greatest   of  ecclesiastics,   and 

the  "twilight  of  fable,"  and  its  name  puzzles  most  fearless  of  men,  was  born  here;  or 

the  bravest  of  etymologists.     In  the  early  that  Maitland,  another  great  name  of  Re- 


JANE  WELSH  IN    l8z6. 
After  ■  Miniitore  by  K.  Maclray,  B.S.A.        From  ■  Photo  Id  the  ponesslon  of  Mr.  R.  Honden,  M.D.,  of  H.dalngion. 

part  of  the  twelfth  century  it  emerges  as  a  formation  days,  first  saw  the  light  at 
royal  burgh,  and  for  long  years  harboured  Lennoxlove,  a  little- way  out ;  or  that  lesser 
a  royal  nest,  until  marauding  Englishmen  lights  as  Dt.  Brown,  of  Bible  fame,  or 
under  John  "  herried  "  it  and  reduced  the  Samuel  Smiles,  the  famous  author  of  "Self 
town  to  ashes.  Help,"   own    Haddington   as   their   native 

But  it  is  a  far  cry  to  those  brave  days  of      place.      That    which    has    brought    them 
old,  and  it  is  not  for  these  things  that  the      thither  is  no  name  of  "  mere  man,"  but  the 
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fame  of  a  woman,  born  and  buried  here, 
and  known  to  the  oldest  inhabitants  as 
"Jeannie  Welsh,"  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  wife  of  a  genius  is 
known  to  fame  on  her  own  account,  since 


received  with  such  delight.  Even  were 
this  old  town  less  rich  than  it  is  in  the 
name  of  the  illustrious,  the  interest  which 
surrounds  the  name  of  Jane  Welsh  CarJyle 
would  be  sufficient  to  hand  it  down  to 
fame.     Composed  of  a  few  irregular  streets. 


THE    HOME   OF   JANE   WELSH   AT   HADDINGTON. 


it  is  the  way  of  great  orbs  to  dim  the  light 
of  lesser  luminaries,  or  make  their  light 
the  reflected  glory  of  their  own.  It  is  a 
remarkable  tribute,  then,  to  the  great  gifts 
of  this  remarkable  woman  that  nearly 
forty  years  after  her  death  a  second  pub- 
lication of  "  Letters "  should  have  been 
anticipated     with     such     eagerness,     and 


in  which  the  grass  can  only  with  difficulty 
be  held  in  check,  it  lies  in  its  sleepy  hollow 
far  from  the  madding  crowd.  Seen  on  a 
summer  afternoon,  with  the  slanting  sun 
throwing  deep  shadows  across  its  streets, 
it  seems  to  one,  just  escaped  from  the  roar 
of  the  city,  as  a  sanctuary  of  ancient  rest. 
From  the  station  one  can  get  a  glimpse  of 
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the  river  Tyne  as  it  runs  through  the  fertile 
valley,  of  the  rich  pasture-land  lying  on 
every  side,  and  stretching  far  away  to  the 
Lammermoors ;  and  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  of  the  beautiful  abbey,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  interesting  abbeys  in 
Scotland. 

Approaching  the  town,  the  first  building 
which  meets  the  eye  is  the  municipal  build- 
ing, or  "townhouse,"  standing  at  the  apex 
of  a  triangle  of  streets,  and  surmounted  by 
a  graceful  "  steeple."  To  the  right,  only  a 
stone's  throw  away,  is  the  house  so  lung 
occupied  by  Dr.  Welsh,  and  where  Jane 
Welsh  was  bom.  The  house  is  approached 
through  a  narrow  passage,  and  is  thus 
hidden  away  from  the  main  street.  To 
reach  it  one  passes  the  building  in  which 
Edward  Irving  held  his  school.  The  burgh 
chronicles  intimate  that  his  salary  was 
£20,  with  the  fees  of  15s.  per  quarter  for 
mathematics  and  10s.  for  geography! 
There  is  nothing  impressive  about  the 
house  from  this  side,  but  within  the  rooms 
are  large  and  comfortable,  and  the  windows 


at    the    back    look    into 
The  back  view  is  shown  i 


the  illustration 


on  page  22. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  now  eighty- 
two  years  ago,  that  there  met  in  that  upper 
room  with  the  large  window  three  young 
people  then  unknown  to  fame,  but  all 
destined  to  leave  a  deep  imprint  of  their 
lives  behind.  Irving,  who  was  at  this 
time  a  teacher  in  Glasgow,  brought  his 
friend  Carlyle  on  a  visit  to  his  favourite 
pupil,  in  whose  house  he  was  ever  a 
welcome  guest.  Mrs.  Welsh  had  then 
been  a  widow  for  three  years.  "An  air 
of  sadness  lay  on  her,"  said  Carlyle, 
"and  she  soon  withdrew."  Of  the  three 
Irving  was  the  eldest ;  tall  and  ruddy,  with 
a  strikingly  handsome  face,  marred  only  by 
a  slight  squint,  loyal  and  generous  in 
nature,  deeply  spiritual  and  refined,  he  was 
the  gentlest,  and  perhaps  the  most  lovable 
of  the  three.  Next  Carlyle,  'then  a  raw 
youth,  with  face  and  frame  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  granite,  fantastically  awkward,  grimly 
defiant,  yet  even  then  battling  with  demons, 
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flashing  forth  iti  broad  Scots  his  biting  in- 
vective, or  letting  his  imagination  play  with 
lambent  flame  along  the  high  mountains 
of  thought.  Last  of  all,  the  inspirer  of 
their  speech,  Jane  Welsh  herself;  small  in 
stature,  with  black  hair  and  flashing  dark 
eyes,  clad  in  mourning  garments,  which 
she  never  put  off  until  her  wedding-day, 
intensely  alive  to  every  shade  of  the 
changing  conversation,  drawing  forth  the 
inmost  and  hitherto  unexpressed  aspira- 
tions of  both  by  her  own  intense  sympathy 


woman  ;  she  loving  Irving,  yet  hopeless ; 
Carlyle  the  deus  ex  machina,  yet  blind  to  the 
underlying  tragedy  through  his  colossal 
egoism.  Nor  are  there  many  questions 
more  engrossing,  or  more  hopelessly  vain, 
than  to  ask,  as  all  who  recall  the  sorrows  of 
their  after  lives  must  ask  :  "  What  if  she 
had  married  Irving?"  That  there  would 
have  been  "  no  dreams  "  is  likely  true  ;  but 
would  she  have  been  happier?  would  any 
of  them  have  been  as  great,  or  greater,  without 
or  with  the  other?     Arrange  the  pieces  as 


and  fascination,  and  making  that  night 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  them. 
"The  summer  twilight,"  says  Carlyle, 
"  was  pouring  in  rich  and  soft ;  I  felt 
as  one  walking  transiently  in  upper 
spheres." 

How  strange  it  is  now  to  look  back 
through  the  long  vista  of  the  years  and 
think  of  these  hours  in  that  summer  evening 
so  fateful  in  the  lives  of  these  three.  There 
are  few  incidents  in  biography  which  offer 
more  of  the  deepest  elements  of  romance 
than  those  offered  in  that  room — Irving 
loving  Jane  Welsh,  yet  engaged  to  another 


you  like,  the  game  ends  in  a  hopeless 
impasse. 

This  famous  visit  lasted  three  or  four 
days,  and  sealed  the  fate  of  each  of  them. 
Irving  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  soon  after 
accepted  the  call  to  London,  married  Miss 
Martin,  and  became  a  potent  in  the  re- 
ligious world,  his  life,  alas  I  going  out  in 
darkness  and  tribulation.  A  few  years 
afterwards  Jane  Welsh  also  went  forth  to 
her  long  companionship  of  forty  years  as 
the  wife  of  Carlyle. 

Twenty-three  years  elapsed  before  she 
visited   again    this,    to    her,    dearest    and 
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saddest  of  places.  No  letter  ever  written 
by  her  contains  more  self-re velal ion  than 
that  in  which  she  describes  this  eventful 

"There  was  I  at  the  end  of  it  1  Actually 
in  the  'George  Inn,'  Haddington,  alone, 
amid  the  silence  of  death  ! 

"I  sat  down  quite  composedly  at  a  window, 
and  looked  up  the  street  towards  our  old 
house.  It  was  the  same  street,  the  same 
houses;  but  so  silent,  dead,  petrified!  It 
looked  the  old  place 
just  as  I  had  seen  it  at 
Chelsea  in  my  dreams, 
only  more  dreamlike  ! 
Having  exhausted  that 
outlook,  I  rang  my 
bell,  and  told  the 
silent  landlord  to 
bring  tea,  and  take 
order  about  my  bed- 
room. The  tea  swal- 
lowed down,  I  notified 
my  wish  to  view  'the 
old  church  there,'  and 
the  keeper  of  the 
keys  was  immediately 
fetched    me.       In  my 

search  of  the  pic- 
turesque, I  let  myself 
be  shown  the  way 
which  I  knew  every 
inch  of,  shown  the 
'  school-house,'    where 

myself  had  been  Dux,  jane  welsh 

'the  play -ground,'  the      Ffom  ,  PhoIO  taktnuyeat 
'  boolin'  green,'  and  so      poss*»ion  of  Mr.  b.  Howde 
on  to  the  church-gate 
where,  as  soon  as  my  guide  had  unlocked 
it  for  me,  I  told  him  he  might  wait,  that 
I  needed  him  no  further. 

"The  churchyard  had  become  very  full 
of  graves  ;  within  the  old  ruin  were  two 
smartly  got-up  tombs.  His  (her  father's, 
to  whom  she  was  passionately  attached) 
looked  old,  old;  was  surrounded  by  nettles; 
the  inscription  all  over  moss,  except  two 
lines,  which  had  been  quite  recently  cleared 
—by  whom  ?  Who  had  been  there  before 
me,  still  caring  for  his  tomb,  after  twenty- 
nine  years?    The  old  ruin  knew,  and  could 


not  tell  me.    That  place  felt  the  very  centre 
of    eternal    silence — silence   and   sadness, 
world  without  end !     When  I  returned,  the 
sexton,  or  whatever  he  was,  asked  :  Would 
I  not  walk  through  the  church?      I    said 
'  Yes,'  and   he   led    the  way,    but  without 
playing  the  cicerone   any    more;    he   had 
become  pretty  sure  there   was  no  need. 
Our  pew  looked  to  have  never  been  lined 
since  we  occupied  it ;   the  green  cloth  was 
becoming  all  but  white  from  age!    I  looked 
at  it  in  the  dim   twi- 
light    till     I     almost 
fancied     I     saw      my 
beautiful     mother     in 
her    old    corner,    and 
myself,     a     bright- 
looking    girl,    in    the 
other  !      It    was    time 
to  come  out  of  that ! 
Meaning  to  return  to 
the    churchyard    next 
morning  to  clear    the 
moss     from     the     in- 
scription, I  asked  my 
conductor     where    he 
lived— with    his    key. 
'  Next     door     to     the 
house    that    was    Dr. 
Welsh's,'  he  answered, 
with    a    sharp    glance 
at  my  face;  then  ad- 
ded   gently,    '  Excuse 
me,    me'm,    for    men- 
tioning   that,   but    the 
caklyle.  minute  I  set  eyes  on 

before  In  death,  m  tb«  >'e  at  the  "  George,"  I 
:n,  M.D.,  of  Haddington,  jaloosed  it  was  her  we 
all  looked  after  when- 
ever she  went  up  or  down.'  'You  won't  tell 
of  me?'  1  said,  crying  like  a  child  caught 
stealing  apples  ;  and  gave  him  half-a-crown 
to  keep  my  secret,  and  open  the  gate  for 
me  at  eight  the  next  morning." 

But  long  before  eight  she  was  up,  and 
climbing  over  the  railings  of  the  old  church- 
yard, was  again  at  the  side  of  her  father's 

It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  this  old  "kirk- 
yaird"  of  Haddington,  where  the  dust 
of  so  many  generations  lies ;  beautiful  in 
situation    and    surroundings,    beautiful    in 
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sacredness  and  peace.  In  this  hallowed 
place  both  the  sting  and  the  bitterness  of 
death  seem  taken  away,  for  the  sunshine 
seems  to  love  to  rest  on  the  graves  where 
the  grass  is  so  green,  and  the  flowers  so 
pure  and  abundant.  The  place  where 
Knox  was  born  is  only  a  stone's-throw 
away,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  gentle 
river  which  flows  between,  he  must  often 
have  walked,  disturbed  in  spirit  and  deep 
in  thought.  The  sound  of  the  river  floats 
to  the  ear  as  it  gently  glides  along,  and  its 
pensive  lullaby  seems  only  to  deepen  the 
sense  of  rest.  And  the  crown  and  joy 
of  this  sacred  spot  is  the  noble  Abhey, 
standing  in  tender  silence,  watching  each 
generation  that  worshipped  within  its  walls 
laid  mournfully  to  rest  around  it.  The 
western  part,  which  has  been  recently 
restored,  is  used  as  the  Parish  Kirk,  but 
the  eastern  part  is  in  ruin,  and  it  is  in  this 
eastern  part,  shown  in  the  illustration,  that 
the  Welshes  lie.  The  door  in  the  wall  on 
the  left  opens  into  a  vault  belonging  to  the 
Lauderdale  family,  and  the  famous  "Lousie 
Lauderdale."  a  name  once  feared  and  hated, 


lies  mouldering  in  a  leaden  coffin  within. 
The  large  window  is  a  modem  restoration, 
to  honour  the  memory  of  a  much-respected 
minister  of  the  parish. 

It  was  into  this  ruined  choir  that  Jane 
Welsh,  in  that  early  morning  of  which  she 
gives  so  graphic  an  account  in  her  letters, 
stole  to  clear  the  moss  away  from  the  in- 
scription on  her  father's  tombstone ;  and  it 
was  in  this  same  spot  that  she  herself  was 
laid  to  rest  seventeen  years  later.  It  was  a 
covenant  of  forty  years'  standing  that  on  her 
death  she  should  be  buried  beside  her 
father,  love  for  whom  was  the  one  passion 
of  her  life.  Carlyle  was  in  Scotland  at  the 
time,  and  hastily  returning  to  London  he, 
with  a  few  friends,  accompanied  the  body 
to  Haddington.  An  old  servant  of  the 
Dods  family,  in  whose  house  Carlyle  stayed 
while  on  this  mournful  errand,  and  from 
whence  the  funeral  set  out  on  the  following 
day,  gave  the  writer  of  this  article  the 
following  description  :  "  The  coffin  was 
taken  into  the  passage  at  the  side  o'  the 
hoose,  and  Carlyle  himself  came  in,  looking 
sair  broken  doon.     After  a  while  he  went 
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oot  into  the  garden  at  the  back,  and  walked 
up  and  down  for  a  lang  time  by  himsel', 
his  heed  bent,  and  his  face  full  o'  grief. 
When  he  came  in  he  wanted  tae  see  her, 
and  asked  in  a  wild  sort  o'  way  where  they 
had  put  her,  but  they  tried  to  sooth  him, 
and  put  him  off,  and  he  became  quieter, 
and  did  not  ask  to  see  her  again.  When  it 
was  dark  he  went  out,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  streets,  and  it  was  late  before  he 
came  in.  My  heart  was  sair  for  the  puir 
man.  I  never  saw  a  man  sae  broken  doon 
as  he  was  when  he  came  back  frae  the 
funeral."  My  good  old  friend  told  me, 
with  very  evident  pleasure,  that  Carlyle  had 
commended  her  "parritch."  It  was  "the 
finest  he  had  ever  tasted  in  his  life,"  he 
declared. 

Carlyle's  own  description  is  touchingly 
beautiful  :— 

"I  looked  out  upon  the  spring  fields,  the 
everlasting  skies  in  silence.  ...  I  went 
out  to  walk  in  the  moonlit,  silent  streets. 
,  .  .  I  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the 
old  room,  where  I  had  first  seen  her,  on  a 
summer  evening  after  sunset,  six-and-forty 
years  ago.  ...  I  retired  to  my  room, 
slept  none  all  night  .  .  .  but  lay  silent 
in  the  great  silence. 

"Thursday,  April  26,  wandered  out  into 
the  churchyard.  ...  At  1  p.m.  c.ime  the 
funeral  .  .  .  silent  .  .  .  small,  only 
twelve    old    friends    and    two 


besides  us  there.  Very  beautiful  and  noble 
to  me,  and  I  laid  her  in  the  grave  of  her 
father,  according  to  covenant  of  forty  years 
back,  and  all  was  ended.  In  the  nave  of 
the  old  Abbey  Kirk,  long  a  ruin,  now  being 
saved  from  further  decay,  with  the  skies 
looking  down  on  her,  there  sleeps  my  little 
Jeannie,  and  the  light  of  her  face  will 
never  shine  on  me  more ! " 

The  epitaph,  engraven  on  white  marble, 
and  let  into  the  recumbent  stone,  is  as 
follows : — 

Here  likewise  now  rests 
Jane  Welsh  Catlyle 

Spouse  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  Chelsea.  London. 
She  was  born  at  Haddington,  14th  July,  1K01,  only 
daughter  of  the  above  John  Welsh  and  of  Grace 
Welsh,  Capelgill,  Dumfriesshire,  his  wife.  In  her 
bright  existence  she  had  more  sorrows  than  are 
common;  but  also  a  soft  invincibility,  a  clearness 
of  discernment,  and  a  noble  loyalty  of  heart  which 
are  rare.  For  forty  years  she  was  the  true  and 
ever-loving  helpmite  of  her  husband,  and,  by  act 
and  word,  unweariedly  forwarded  him  as  none  else 
could,  in  all  of  worthy  that  he  did  or  attempted. 
She  died  at  London.  list  April,  1866,  suddenly 
snatched  away  from  him,  and  the  light  of  his  life 
as  if  gone  out. 

No  one  can  stand  at  that  grave — open 
to  the  sky — -without  deep  emotion ;  or 
recall  the  storm-tossed  life  of  the  poor 
inhabitant  below  without  a  great  pity- 
pity  for  her,  pity  for  him,  and  pily  for  all 
the  sorrow  and  death  which  lie  around  the 
little  lives  of  men. 
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JUST  before  the  winter  set  in,  there  was  a 
hot  and  oily-smooth  air  at  Salo.  The 
boatmen  one  day  said :  "  No  fear  of  rain," 
so  we  rowed  towards  Gardone.  I  pitied 
our  oarsman,  or  anyone  who  had  to  make 
the  least  exertion  that  lazy  morning. 

The  lake  heaved  a  little,  but  not  a  breeze 
stirred  its  surface ;  though  in  the  sky  from 
Brescia,  over  the  Monte  San  Bartolomeo, 
angry  clouds  flew  at  a  furious  rate.  They 
massed  themselves  to  our  north-west,  and 
were,  inky  in  colour — the  blackest  clouds  I 
ever  saw.  But  the  sailor  said,  "They're 
gone.  No  fear  for  us."  Boatmen  knew 
the  weather.  I  bowed  before  our  man's 
superior  wisdom. 

The  vines  were  of  every  bright  tint 
along  these  shores.  There  was  an  immense 
quantity  of  Virginian  creeper,  scarlet  in 
most  places,  but  rose-red  occasionally. 
"Sere  droop't  the  chestnut  trees,"  Sere 
with  October,  and  maples  were  all  of 
amber  and  flame.      Rich  notes,  too,  were 


present  in  the  colouring— for  Garda  rejoices 
in  a  great  variety  of  foliage — in  conifers  also, 
as  well  as  leafy  evergreens.  The  gardens 
were  ablaze  with  roses,  geraniums,  Japanese 
anemones,  and  the  showiest  annuals.  A 
mixed  fragrance  was  wafted  to  us  from  the 
shore.  Orange  and  lemon  blossoms  glowed 
like  stars  among  their  glossy  dark  leaves 
and  yellow  fruit. 

A  banana  had  rows  of  fruit,  fully  formed, 
and  displayed  its  serried  ranks  of  flowers, 
under  great  hood-like,  leathery  petals,  at 
the  end  of  its  elephant's  trunk  of  a  stem — 
a  proof  of  the   mildness  of  the  climate  at 

The  flowery  foreshore  distracted  our 
attention  from  "  the  scenery  of  the  weather 
overhead."  We  landed  at  Gardone, 
admired  the  prosperous -looking  town,  with 
its  fine  hotel  and  gardens,  and  tramped  up 
to  Maderno — wondering  at  the  bay  trees, 
berried  like  olives,  at  the  butterflies,  at  the 
ivy  in  profuse    flower,   at    the    mixture  of 
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Northern  and  Southern  growths.  We 
passed  the  church  of  San  Pietro,  with  its 
Roman  inscription,  and  saw  the  hospitably- 
porched  and  arcaded  Parochia  above. 

Soon  came  from  the  mountain  overhead 
a  deep  growl  of  distant  thunder;  then  a 
few  drops  of  rain  ;  next,  louder  thunder — ■ 
and  ever  louder— in  a  growing  darkness. 
We  had  reached  shelter  in  Gardone,  when 
the  rain  fell  in  earnest.     Sheets  and  torrents 


land.  When,  later,  the  sun  was  sinking, 
from  shelter  at  Salo  we  saw  the  shadow  of 
Monte  San  Bartolomeo  cast  across  the  lake, 
on  to  Monte  Baldo— a  deep  blue  shadow 
with  soft  grey  edges — the  slopes  above  it 
remaining  a  tawny  yellow,  and  the  moun- 
tain's summit  (when  the  rosy  clouds  lifted) 
being  white  with  newly  fallen  snow.  The 
shadow  climbed  fast.  It  turned  purple, 
and  amethyst ;  and  the  sky  flushed  to  the 
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of  rattling  rain,  driven  before  a  cold,  cold 
wind — beaten  up  again  in  a  mist  from  the 
stony  street,  hissing  till  it  deafened,  and 
even  blinding  the  eyes.  Never  was  there 
such  rain  out  of  the  Tropics.  Boat  and 
boatman  had  disappeared  when  the  light 
grew  stronger  and  the  torrents  of  water 
lessened.  The  man  had  crept  into  shelter. 
The  lake  is  treacherous.  It  once  swallowed 
sixty  lives  during  a  three  hours'  storm. 

It  was  now  an  angry,  white-capped  ex- 
panse of  water,  and  we  made  for  Salo  by 


shade  of  a  pink  topaz.  Beyond  the  Isola 
di  Garda,  somewhere  near  Sermione 
(Catu'.lus's  Sermione,  and  Tennyson's),  a 
short  brilliant  rainbow  appeared.  The  lake, 
dark  in  the  lower  shadows,  was  streaked 
with  white  angry  waves,  while  the  upper 
world  was  all  brightness  and  ever-changing. 
Words  are  weak  to  describe  such  an 
exciting,  quick-moving  spectacle ! 

The  sky  paled  and  flushed,  and  then 
grew  richer  in  ■  tone ;  shadows  crept 
rapidly  up  the  mountains,  here  and  there 


1SOLA   Dl   GARDA. 


CASTLE   AT   SERMIONE. 


A   DAY    ON    LAKE   GARDA 


TREMOS1NE,    LAKE   OF    CARD  A. 


the  highest  crags  burnt  like  fire  ;  the  lake  Residents  on  the    Lago    di  Garda    say 

changed  in  sympathy  with  the  ever-varying      that  the  best  of  their  year  comes  in  winter, 


land  and  sky,  until  the  watchers  cried : 
"  Look  where  we  will,  we  must  yet  lose 
much  of  this  splendid  spectacle ! "  The 
scene  was  phantasmagoric ;  and  the 
mutable  Wonder  lasted  for  over  half-an-hour. 


when  the  long  stretches  of  reeds  i 
water  are  bright  golden,  the  air  of  the 
clearest,  colours  everywhere  intense,  and 
vast  snow-fields  cover  the  upper  ranges  of 
the  surrounding  mountains. 


ROSEMARY 


By    C.    FOX    SMITH 


ROSEMARY  for  remembrance— 
O  gentle  memories 
Of  hours  whose  fragrance  is  like  flo< 

In  olden  pleasaunces ' 
When  all  the  birds  go  South  again, 

And  all  the  laughter 's  o'er, 
Rosemary  for  remembrance 
Of  days  that  are  no  more. 


Rosemary  for  remembrance 

Of  summer  posies  done, 
And  scarlet  for  midsummer  joy, 

And  gold  for  noonday  sun. 
God  grant  us  in  autumnal  days, 

When  brighter  flowers  have  died, 
Rosemary  for  remembrance, 

And  dreams  for  eventide. 


I  AM  THE  KING 


By    JOHN   SWAFFHAM 


"  Tragedy  is  to  telle  a  certaine  story." — Chaucer. 


W 


E  have  outgrown  many  superstitions 
in  this  twentieth  century,  but  I  like 
to  think  that  the  one  grand  fetish  of  our 
national  history  is  still  alive.  There  are 
not  so  many  men  who  do  not  confess 
somewhere  in  their  hearts  that,  should  time 
roll  back,  and  the  great  rebellion  again 
sound  its  trumpet  call,  they  could  have 
little  free  choice  in  the  matter  of  taking 
sides.  We  may,  indeed,  be  a  practical 
race,  but  paradox  is  not  so  far  from  our 
nature  that  the  name  of  Charles  Stuart — 

Whom  they  most  love  who  most  decry, 

• 

cannot  still  fire  the  blood  of  old  unreasoned 
loyalty.  But,  also,  now  as  then,  the  sturdy 
British  birthright  of  their  nature  would  lead 
others  to  the  stake  more  easily  than  that 
they  should  yield  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
"M'an  of  Blood." 

For  myself,  the  debate  might  promise  to 
be  pretty  enough.  For  although  either 
ancestor  died  because  of  The  King,  the 
ready  willingness  of  one  is  fairly  balanced 
by  the  awful  measure  of  the  sacrifice,  which 
set  its  term  to  the  Puritan's  days. 

I  had  for  many  years  known  my  Puritan 
ancestor  only  by  a  certain  uncompromising 
portrait.  A  captain  of  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides, his  chilly  gaze  from  above  the  mantel 
in  our  old  Tudor  hall  falls  sadly  on  these, 
his  degenerate  children,  at  every  season  of 
cheer.  But  fate  would  I  should  know  him 
yet  more  closely;  more  nearly,  indeed,  than 
any  else,  save  only  the  Prince,  for  whose 
sake  he  chose  a  shameful  death,  and  her — 
the  daughter — who  brought  down  his  grey 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Truly — as  he 
prefaced  the  short  recital  which  preceded 
his  death — "  There  is  nothing  hid  which 
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shall  not  be  revealed,  neither  secret  which 
shall  not  be  made  manifest.  Wherefore 
have  I,  James  Thorntol,  written  in  this 
most  sacred  book  of  His  divine  word  the 
full,  true,  and  particular  recital  of  my  most 
ungodly  end." 

More  I  might  tell  you  in  his  own  words, 
but  it  is  little  they  should  convey  apart 
from  the  other  fragments  that  can,  together, 
spell  out  his  end. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  threadbare  accident 
of  chance  which  betrayed  the  tale.  A 
month  since  it  became  necessary  to  carry 
out  some  structural  alterations  in  the  carved 
library  of  Thorntol  Court.  When  the 
book-case  which  faces  the  fire  was  removed 
there  came  to  view  a  small  alcove,  an 
arched  recess  in  the  panelling,  such  as 
might  hold  the  image  above  some  Norman 
church  door.  There — the  old  story — 250 
years  had  spread  their  dust  upon  ihree 
books,  a  Bible,  an  account  of  the  King's 
Trial,  and  one  of  those  vindications  of  the 
Parliamentary  actions  which  are  so 
frequently  incumbents  of  a  village  curiosity 
shop. 

There,  too,  on  the  flyleaf  of  James 
Thorntol's  Bible  I  found  the  old  Ironside's 
bitter  recital  —  stern  vindication  of  the 
honesty  of  one  to  whom  his  God  was,  as 
his  commander  Cromwell,  implacable  in 
command  as  in  justice. 

"I  have  broken  Thy  law,  O  God,  yet 
have  I  forgiven  unto  mine  enemy  his 
trespass.     Lord,  I  stand  to  wait ! " 

So,  250  years  since,  James  Thorntol 
ended  in  appeal  to  the  God  to  whom  he 
went;  and  so,  after  250  years,  the  parched, 
brown  ink  stands  testament  to  the  truth  of 
his  preface — "  There  is  nothing  hid  which  , 
shall  not  be  revealed" 

S3  D 
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(Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Rachel 
Thorntol,  only  daughter  of  James.  Her 
mother  was  of  the  staunch  Royalist  family 
of  Asterly,  and  the  two  sons  fell  for  the 
King,  the  one  at  Marston  Moor,  the  other 
on  Naseby  Field.  Fate  was  only  kind  in 
that  James  Thorntol  was  not  with  the 
main  Roundhead  force  at  either  place. 
Also  nothing  ever  shook  the  love  between 
father  and  daughter,  staunch  champions  of 
opposing  causes  though  they  might  be. 
Moreover,  he  was  one  of  those  Puritans 
who  withdrew  from  all  active  part  in  politics 
as  soon  as  Cromwell's  intention  to  execute 
the  King  became  evident.) 

September  4,  1C51.  —  John  Howell  is 
come  this  even  from  the  Worcester  Battle, 
where  the  Lord  Protector  hath  found  his 
Crowning  Mercy.  The  army  of  the  King 
is  routed  yesterday,  and  the  King  flies. 
Poor  Prince  ...  I  had  but  writ  thus 
far,  being  alone  in  the  room,  and  the  ink 
not  yet  dry,  when  meseemed  the  eyes  of 
one  were  upon  me.  So  I  rose  in  some 
fear,  and  would  have  fled,  when  a  voice 
came,  very  sweet  ai.J  low,  from  the  roses 
which  are  without  the  west  window. 
"Lady,  wilt  thou  betray  me?"  Now  I 
heard  my  Father's  hand  at  the  door,  so  I 
leaned  forth  to  pluck  a  rose,  bidding  the 
voice  lie  hid  till  I  might  come  again. 

So  my  father  came  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  heard  John  Howell's  tale,  and  I  showed 
him  that  which  was  written.  And  "  Aye  !  " 
he  said,  "  Poor  Prince  !  poor  Prince  !  Pray 
God  he  come  not  also  to  his  father's 
grave ! "  And  "it  is  enough  good  blood 
has  been  spilt !  "  for  his  heart  was  ever  sad 
because  of  his  two  sons  and  my  mother, 
that  died  in  grief  for  their  sakes. 

Then  said  I  to  my  father,  "  What 
shouldest  thou  do  an  the  Prince  or  one  of 
his  fellows  came  flying,  and  craved  ihy 
aid  ? "  "  He  should  needs  have  bite  and 
sup,  and  rest  and  hiding,  were  he  Cavalier 
or  as  I,"  quoth  he.  And  at  that  the  roses 
stirred,  and  the  soft  voice  said,  "Good  man, 
I  am  here  ! "  Then  my  father  smiled  and 
kissed  me,  asking,  "  Is  this  thy  tender 
neart  ? "  and  he  turned  to  the  window, 
crying,   "  Come,    sir,   and    that    quickly ! n 


So  the  voice  came  forth,  and  for  all  he 
was  mired  and  torn  were  we  astonished,  my 
father  and  I,  for  it  was  as  the  face  of  my 
brother  coming  back,  and  he  on  Naseby 
Field. 

Then  we  did  bestow  him  in  the  secret 
chamber,  which  is  above  the  ingle,  and  after 
I  had  made  shift  to  dress  his  wound,  the 
gentleman  did  ask  me  of  our  name,  which 
when  he  had  learned,  "  Thorntol !  Thorn- 
tol ! "  he  said,  and  his  brow  clouded  a 
space,  but  then,  lowly,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
himself,  "Surely  it  were  the  others."  "And 
so,  loud,  to  me,  "And  well  they  wrought 
for  the  King." 

"  Aye,  and  fell,"  said  I ;  "  yet  it  were 
best  so." 

"How?"  said  he. 

"  Since  the  King  might  not  come  to  his 
own  again,"  I  answered,  for  my  father  was 
not  there  that  the  words  should  grieve  him, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  from  my  heart. 

Then  he  took  my  hand,  and  I  might  not 
deny  it,  for  he  hath  a  very  royal  air. 

"  And  thou  art  as  thy  brethren,"  he  said, 
"and  mayhap  the  King  shall  yet  come 
home." 

"  God  grant  it ! "  say  I. 

And  he,  "Amen  to  thy  prayer,  sweet 
lady  ! "  and  so  I  went,  his  kiss  yet  warm 
on  my  hand. 

Truly  he  is  a  right  gallant  gentleman. 

September  7. — My  father  will  not  again 
see  our  guest,  yet  can  I  understand  how  he 
is  troubled  in  spirit  for  the  great  kindness 
he  beareth  to  my  brother's  face. 

September  10.  —  The  gentleman  is 
mended  apace,  and  this  even  about  eight 
of  the  clock,  when  James  Howell  and  the 
men  were  all  abed,  we  walked  together  in  the 
garden,  and  so  came  beneath  the  window, 
to  the  roses  where  he  had  lain.  Now  the 
moon  was  at  the  full.  Then  the  gentleman 
sought,  parting  the  bushes,  and  presently 
gave  a  great  cry — "  This  may  value  me  my 
kingdom  ! "  and  so  stooped  and  gathered 
a  jewel  from  the  earth,  and  looking  again 
at  me — "  Little  one,  so  amazed  ?  let  this 
be  argument  enough  ! "  Then  he  kissed 
me  and  I  brake  from  him  and  ran  into  the 
house. 

September  14. — We  had  not  been  alone 


Then  did  ht  pell  me  with  roses. 
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again  until  to-night,  when  my  Father  is 
ridden  into  Waston  town,  but  had  straightly 
charged  me  not  to  walk  abroad,  neither  to 
have  any  commune  with  our  guest,  who  is 
busied  with  much  writing  in  the  chamber 
above  the  ingle.  Mayhap  he  saw  the  kiss, 
for  I  passed  him  as  I  ran.  Yet  it  was  but 
as  a  brother's  !  The  gentleman  is  singing ; 
he  hath  a  pretty  voice  enow. 

September  15. — My  father  questioned 
me  this  morn  whether  the  gentleman  had 
kept  his  chamber  yestreen.  So  I  told  him 
"Yes."  Then  said  he,  "It  is  well.  And  do 
thou,  little  one,  abide  within  this  evening." 
I  keep  my  father's  bidding,  yet  it  is  a 
pleasant  evening,  and  the  gentleman  walks 
in  the  garden  singing.  Once  he  stayed  at 
the  window  and  called  me  to  come 
forth,  and  when  I  would  not  he  essayed  to 
clamber  in,  but, I  forbad  him.  Then  did 
he  pelt  me  with  roses,  so  that  meseemed  I 
was  once  more  a  child  and  he  my  brother, 
for  so  we  used  that  play.  "  And  all  this 
pother  for  a  kiss  ?  "  he  cried. 

Yet  could  not  I  answer  him  a  word. 
Then  did  he  cast  another  flower,  crying : 
"Roses  are  red  and  Mistress  Rachel  heV 
cheeks  ..."  and  so  caught  me,  who 
stooped  from  the  window  to  pluck  yet 
another  rose,  kissing  me  many  times, 
though  I  did  struggle  with  a  fair  goodwill. 
"  And  what  for  all  these  ?  "  he  cries  when  I 
was  broken  free.  "  A  torn  breast — fie  lady ! 
beware !  beware  the  little  god  ! "  And 
indeed  the  bosom  of  my  dress  was  rent 
and  my  hair  unbound.  I  am  ashamed  that 
he  should  see  me  so,  yet  fled  I  straightway 
to  my  chamber. 

Sepfember  16.  —  This  night  was  my 
father  with  me,  when  he  came  below  singing. 
Then  did  my  father  bid  me  to  my  chamber 
in  seeming  great  ire.  Now  my  chamber  is 
a  fair  chamber  and  liketh  me  well,  yet  to- 
night it  is  lonesome,  and  I  may  not  sleep. 

September  17. — It  is  ten  of  the  clock, 
and  again  I  may  not  sleep.  The  gentle- 
man hath  not  stirred  all  day  from  the 
chamber  above  the  ingle.  It  is  lonely  in 
this  great  house,  for  my  father  is  ever  with 
his  men  at  the  harvest.     .     .     . 

He  is  singing  in  his  chamber,  yet  I 
may  not  hear  the  words.     He  shall  teach 


them  me  when  next  my  father  is  hence, 
but  he  shall  not  kiss  me  again.  Maybe 
he  is     .     .     . 

My  father  came  unto  my  chamber 
booted  and  spurred.  He  leads  the  Hue 
and  Cry  as  Justice  to  take  some  Welsh 
robbers  that  are  spoiling  night  to  Worces- 
ter. He  has  bidden  me  be  discreet,  yet 
cherish  our  guest  in  all  things  needful,  for 
he  is  sick  again.  Also  Bridget,  my  old 
nurse,  shall  be  ever  with  me  when  I  tend 
him.  .  .  .  My  father  is  not  just.  To- 
day am  I  nineteen — a  grown  woman. 

September  i8.« — Our  guest  is  grown 
whole  again. 

September  20. — He  hath  taught  me  his 
song,  and  for  as  Bridget  slept  he  did  kiss 
me ;  yea,  and  her  too  that  cried  out  on 
waking — so  she  fled.  Then  did  I  laugh  till 
he  kissed  me  again,  and  so  fled  also. 

September  21. — Is  it  so  that  lovers  use 
— these  kisses  ?  Yet  are  they  sweet,  and  I 
have  small  knowledge  of  men. 

,  September  24. —  My  father  came  again 
this  noon.  We  did  not  hear  him,  who 
were  together  in  the  carved  library. 

Oh,  it  is  hard  !  hard  !  this  writing  that 
was  so  easy.  Yet,  for  my  shame,  must  I 
write — write  of.  .  .  .  Oh,  God,  may  I 
not  die  ! 

He  strode  into  the  room  as  he  came 
from  his  riding,  his  face  black  with  the 
dust  and  with  his  wrath,  and  his  sword 
in  his  hand.  And  they  stood  face  to  face, 
my  love  and  my  father. 

"Aye,  Sir,"  saith  he,  "you  may  slay 
me,  yet  am    I   a   man   without   sword   or 


arms. 


» 


Then  my  father  bade  me  fetch  him  his 
second  sword,  and  I  would  not  but  fell  at 
his  feet,  and  he  did  spurn  me  on  the 
ground.  But  my  love  raised  me  up,  and 
"  Is  there  no  means  that  we  may  have 
pardon  of  you  ?  " 

"  My  pardon  is  death." 

So  my  love  did  lay  me  on  the  settle. 

"  Strike  now ! "  said  he,  and  stood  up- 
right. 

"  Thou  art  a  brave  coward,"  said  my 
father,  and  fetched  him  a  sword. 

"  It  is  ill  for  the  young  to  strike  the  old," 
he  said,  and  would  not  take  it. 


'  I  frayed,  "grant  him  U 
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Then  my  father  cast  the  sword  at  his 
feet.     "  Set  on  ! "  was  all  his  word. 

"  I  will  not  strike  her  father.  Sir,"  craved 
he  yet  once  more,  "is  there  no  means  that 
she  be  forgiven  and  have  thy  blessing  ?  " 

"  None ! "  he  cried,  crushing  a  rose  in 
his  wrath,  and  a  rose  from  my  mother's 
own  tree  that  was  fallen  from  my  breast — 
"  None  for  a  coward  that  dare  not  fight, 
save  only  this — bonds  and  a  halter,  and  to 
be  led  forth  to  the  camp  by  Worcester." 

At  that  my  love's  face  was  grown  hot,  so 
that  he  stooped  to  take  the  sword.  But  he 
did  but  touch,  and  let  it  fall. 

"  Yet,"  said  he,  "  there  were  two  of  thy 
name  that  died  for     .     .     ." 

My  father  let  lower  his  sword,  raised  to 
strike,  and  "Aye!"  he  muttered*  "They 
died  for  the  King,  and  their  mother — and 
for  this  I "  Then  his  wrath  flamed  again. 
"  And  you,  Sir,  fled  from  the  King's  son  to 
dishonour  their  sister." 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  very  pale  and  lowly,  "  it 
is  much  grace  her  father  doth  to  their  sister's 
name.  Yet — and  this  for  the  last  time — 
is  there  no  means  to  pardon  one  that 
stood  in  the  press  by  her  brother  times  a 

many  ?  " 

Then  crept  I  to  my  father's  feet,  and  I 
laid  my  hands  upon  his  lowered  hilt. 
"  Father  ! "  I  prayed,  "  for  the  sokes  of 
those  that  be  gone,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come,  grant  him  to  go  in  peace  ! " 
•  My  father's  hand  twitched,  and  twice  he 
made  to  strike,  and  twice  he  stayed,  for 
ever  my  love  stood  fast  nor  blenched. 
Then,  for  as  it  did  seem  a  very  mighty  age, 
their  eyes  were  each  upon  the  other.  And 
my  father's  face  grew  white.  So,  gazing 
always,  he  spoke,  but  his  voice  was  without 
passion — cold  as  a  naked  blade. 

"  Truly,"  he  said,  "  in  matters  touching 
thy  body  thou  art  brave.  And  thou  shalt 
not  go  hence,  but  only  as  thou  art  his  son." 
Then  fell  I  as  one  dead. 

[Here  the  Diary  ends,  or  rather  the  later 
pages  are  missing.] 


Reader,  can  you  not  see  it  —the  golden 
sun  of  autumn  streaming  in  at  the  great 
oriel,  while  the  pale  green  leaves  of  roses 


brush  on  the  diamond  panes.  Charles 
Stuart  stands  there  no  more.  For  the  last 
time,  alone  in  a  great  hush,  the  master  of 
Thorntol  Court  sits  in  his  old  carved 
library,  stern  Puritan  soul  face  to  face  with 
his  God.  Voices  speak  to  him  in  that 
stillness,  but  they  are  no  more  the  thousand 
voices  raised  as  one  in  impassioned  prayer 
for  victory,  as  when  on  Chalgrove  Field 
trooper  bowed  by  trooper  in  the  saddle 
and  the  chargers  neighed  accompaniment 
to  the  foretasted  triumph  of  the  psalm. 
Now  there  is  no  clink  of  steel  on  steel,  no 
rider's  lust  of  mastery  is  stirred  into  flame 
by  a  restless  stallion's  plunge.  His  face  is 
not  flushed  with  hope  of  battle,  fierce  faith 
in  "God  and  the  Cause." 

They  have  come  and  gone,  these  me- 
mories, with  many  another,  in  the  bitter 
hour  which  is  passed.  His  will  is  fairly 
written,  passionless  and  ordered  as  it  would 
have  been  had  no  such  trouble  stirred  the 
old  Ironside's  calm  decline.  And  now  at 
the  end  a  goosequill  painfully  scratches  the 
proud  confession  of  a  broken  spirit's  one 
sin  against  discipline,  against  the  soldier's 
duty  of  faith,  of  trust,  of  command.  And 
it  is  on  the  leaf  of  his  Bible  that  he  writes: 
"/  have  broken  Thy  law,  O  God,  yet  have 
I  forgiven  unto  mine  enemy  his  trespass. 
Lord,  I  stand  to  wait." 

A  woman  stirs  on  the  floor,  her  swoon  is 
passing.  She  eyes  the  furrowed  brows  and 
drawn  lips,  furtively,  only  half  remembering. 
The  pen  ceases.  The  stern  man  rises,  and 
then  .  .  .  There  is  another  leaf  of 
rusted  writing,  a  woman's  awful  last  word, 
which  fell  from  the  old  Bible  as  it  opened 
in  my  grasp,  fragment  of  God  knows  how 
bitter  a  recital. 

"  .  .  came  to  me  as  I  lay  upon  the 
ground  and  I,  being  waked,  knew  he  bent 
above  me,  but  I  might  not  rise  I  was  so 
fearful.  And  he  stood  between  me  and  the 
sun,  so  that  the  chill  of  his  shadow  fell  on 
me  and  I  stirred.  And  the  hush  was  grown 
so  great  that  the  click  of  a  grasshopper 
leaping  on  the  turfs  without  came  in  with 
the  scent  of  roses.  And  it  may  have  been 
about  five  of  the  clock  that  we  were  thus, 
when  the  first  merle  called  in  the  garden. 
And  at  that  he  bent  and  took  me  in  his 
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arms.  And  he  kissed  me  on  the  forehead, 
weeping,  as  he  used  when  I  was  a  child. 
And  "  Daughter  !  daughter  !  if  thy  mother 
were  but  here  ! "  And  "  The  Lord  God 
pardon  thee  as  I ! " 

So  he  went  forth,  I  crying,  but  he  would 
not  turn     .     .     ." 


And  here,  If  for  a  line  or  more  you  may 
read  nothing,  because  of  the  scorched  blur 
of  bu.ning  tears,  still  how  eloquent  is  this 
ending. 

"...  rose  up  to  follow,  but  my  .  .  . 
were  weak,  and  I  might  not  attain  .  .  . 
Afterwards  .  .  .  and  I  must  stand  in  the 
sun  and  hear  the  merle  yet  singing  on  the 
dressed  yew,  and  he  at  my  feet,  eyes  open 
to  the  sky  ...  to  pluck  out  the  sword, 
stumbling  as  one  drunk,  so  that  mine  hands 
went  forth  before  me ;  and  behold  the  sun 
that  was  as  the  colour  of  blood  in  a  ring, 
new  upon  my  finger,  and  the  jewel  of  the 
ring—"  C.  Ji." 

In  the  great  withdrawing  room  of  Thorn- 
lol  Court  there  hang  three  miniatures  by 
Vandyke  himself.  Men  name  them  James 
Thorntol,  who  fell  on  Naseby  Field,  and 


his  brother  John,  who  died  at  Marston 
Moor.  For  the  third,  they  name  James 
Thorntol  again.  Yet,  if  you  will  take  it  in 
your  hand,  holding  it  slantwise  to  the  light, 
and  have  eyes  young  enough  to  read,  there 
is  a  legend,  traced  in  a  light  paint,  white 
once  perhaps,  but  now  dim  as  the  browns 
with  time ;  "  Verily  thou  wilt  require  blood 
for  blood,  yet  not  on  him  O  Lord,  not  on 

Can  you  find  a  name  for  that  third  pic- 
ture, reading  it  in  the  light  of  this  last 
riddle  of  words,  riddle  of  seven  generations 
in  Thorntol  Court?  James  Thorntol,  father 
and  son,  sleep  their  predestined  sleep,  and 
the  burden  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
is  heavy  on  the  vaults  of  time.  But  the 
picture  of  James  Thorntol  hangs  on  the 
wall  of  the  house  of  his  sister's  children,  and 
beside  it  the  face  of  him  at  whose  coming 
"we  were  astonished,  my  father  and  I,  for 
it  was  as  the  face  of  my  brother  coming  back, 
and  he  on  Naseby  Field."  The  seven  and 
forty  quarterings  of  the  Thorntol  shield 
bear  no  bar  sinister,  but  he,  who  will,  may 
read,  and  know  that  the  preface  is  true : 
"  There  is  nothing  hid  which  shall  not  be 
made  manifest,  neither  secret  which  shall  not 
be  revealed." 


BODILY  ODDITIES 

By    WILFRED    MARK    WEBB,    F.L.S. 


LOVE  of  the  marvellous  is  deeply  rooted 
'  even  in  civilized  races,  and  so  long 
as  men  and  women  continue  to  exist,  there 
will  be  many  for  whom  monstrosities  exer- 
cise a  strong  fascination.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary,  if  we  wish  to  gratify  our 
taste  for  the  curious,  to  wait  until  the 
sports  and  freaks  of  Nature  are  from  time 
to  time  made  manifest.  We  may,  by 
looking  carefully  at  her  sober,  every-day 
handiwork,  find  much  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  student  is  passing  strange,  and  which, 
to  those  who  rarely  leave  the  confines  of 
their  small  human  world,  seems  wonderful 
indeed.  There  is,  moreover,  little  danger 
of  our  curiosity  being  transformed  into  a 
sense  of  horror,  as  may  be  the  case  when 
we  gaze  upon  abnormalities,  though  to 
some,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
uncanny  lies  their  chief  point  of  interest. 
Many  living  marvels  find  their  way  into 
exhibitions,  and  are  to  be  seen  alike  in  "a 
penny  gaff"  and  at  "the  greatest  show  on 
earth."  It  will  be  in  keeping,  therefore, 
if  we  search  through  the  wealth  of  animal 
life  which  peoples  the  globe,  and  bring 
together  as  fine  a  collection  of  normal 
"  bodily  oddities  "  as  we  can. 


From  man's  point  of  view,  the  features 
of  many  of  our  larger  land  quadrupeds  are 
so  grossly  exaggerated  that  they  have  long 
furnished  material  forour  humorists.  Certain 
of  such  peculiarities  have  even  become 
proverbial,  and  to  introduce  them  into  our 
series  would  not  add  to  its  novelty.  On 
the  other  hand,  general  knowledge  of 
"monsters  of  the  deep,"  apart  from  the 
celebrated  "  whalebone  "  which  fringes  the 
gigantic  mouths  of  some  species,  is  not 
so  extensive,  and  we  beg  leave,  there- 
fore, to  bring  to  your  notice  one  of 
these  creatures  which — although  provided 
with  especially  long  jaws — to  all  intents 
and  purposes  cannot  open  its  mouth 
after  it  comes  to  years  of  discretion.  As 
you  will  see  from  the  skull  of  Layard's 
beaked  whale,  two  well-developed  teeth  are 
produced,  which  issue  from  the  under  jaw 
and  grow  upwards,  forming  an  almost  com- 
plete arch  above  the  snout.  The  very  small 
space  which  is  left  between  the  tusks  and 
the  bones  of  the  nose,  must,  in  life,  be 
practically  filled  up  with  flesh  and  skin ; 
hence  any  attempt  to  move  the  jaws  apart 
must,  almost  at  the  outset,  meet  with 
failure.      What  the  animal  feeds  upon,  or 


the  skull  of  a  whale  which  cannot  open  its  mouth 
(layard's  beaked  whale). 
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how  it  eats,  are  among  the  mysteries  which 
still  remain  unsolved,  and,  seeing  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  path  of  the  in- 
vestigator is  beset,  it  appears  as  if  we 
should  have  to  wait  until  some  lucky 
accident  reveals  the  secret  to  us. 

Our  imaginary  museum  would  be  sadly 
incomplete  if  we  had  no  specimen  of  the 
Duckbill,  or  Ornithorkyrtchui,  the  specific 
name  of  which  — paradoxus~-'\s  aptly 
chosen.  Its  structure  may  be  described  by 
a  string  of  antitheses.  It  has  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  but  it  walks  on  four  legs.  It  lays 
eggs,    but   it  suckles   its   young.      It    has 


Among  birds  we  find  many  grotesque 
forms  which  are  veritable  caricatures  of 
their  elegant  brethren,  but  we  shall  present 
to  you  but  one  feathered  instance  of 
remarkable  conformation.  In  the  case  of 
the  bearded  lady,  it  is  upon  her  chance 
resemblance  to  her  lord  and  master  that 
her  importance  depends,  but  in  that  of  the 
Huia  of  Australia  it  is  a  point  of  great 
difference  between  the  cock  bird  and  the 
hen  that  arrests  our  attention.  Whereas 
the  male  has  an  exceptionally  short  beak 
with  which  it  can  break  away  the  wood  of 
trees  when  in  search  of  food,  the  female, 


shoulder  bones  like  a  lizard,  but  it  is 
covered  with  fur.  It  even  has  relationships 
with  the  frogs  and  toads,  but  its  blood  is 


than   the 


>undi 
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creature  would,  indeed,  seem  paradoxical, 
if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  had  never  been 
propounded.  Mammals  and  birds  are 
both  derived  from  reptilian  ancestors  (and 
these  in  turn  from  amphibians),  so  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  duckbill  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  far-away 
cousin  of  all  the  animals  which  it  resembles, 
and  that  it  belongs  to  a  branch  which  was 
founded  in  the  dim  past  before  their  several 
characteristics  had  become  differentiated 
to  any  great  extent. 


on  the  other  hand,  possesses  a  long  and 
finely  pointed  bill,  with  which  to  pull,  from 
their  hiding-places,  the  insects  upon  which 
the  birds  live. 

Mention  of  the  chameleon  will  doubtless 
bring  a  smile  to  your  face,  but  it  is  not  on 
account  of  its  classical  powers  of  adapting 
its  colour  to  its  surroundings  that  we  wish 
to  put  it  forward.  Anyone  who  cares  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  these 
strange  lizards— and  it  tan  be  done  in  the 
summer  time  at  the  Zoological  gardens — 
will  be  able  to  determine  that  it  can  look 
two  ways  at  once.  Its  large  eyeballs  can  be 
revolved  to  a  considerable  extent  in  their 
sockets,    and    any  continuous    movements 
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A   LIZARD   THAT  CAN   LOOK   TWO 


made  to  the  left  and  in  front  of  the 
animal  will  cause  one  eye  to  slowly  turn  in 
the  direction  indicated,  while  a  similar 
disturbing  cause  behind  and  on  its  right 


A   PAIR   OF   RIDS   OF   / 


will  soon  engage  the  attention  of  the  other 
eye,  which  moves  independently  of  its 
fellow.  The  effect  is  amusing  to  the  ex- 
treme, and  well  worth  the  small  amount  of 
trouble  which  is  spent  in  making  the 
experiment. 

When  one  watches  a  snake  wending  its 
way  through  the  grass  or,  better,  over  a 
piece  of  open  ground,  one  cannot  help  but 
think,  like  a  novice  on  a  sailing  boat  which 
tacks,  that  it  goes  a  deal  out  of  its  way. 
Although  these  obvious  peculiarities  of 
serpentine  progression  are  characteristic, 
there  are  others  even  more  remarkable 
which  may  truly  be  said  to  lie  below  the 
surface.  In  reality,  the  snake,  being 
devoid  of  legs,  walks  upon  the  points  of 
its  ribs  which  move  in  conjunction  with 
the  large  scales,  each  of  which  reaches 
across  the  under -side  of  the  wriggling 
reptile's  body.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
seems  surprising  that  such  rapid  movements 
as  these,  with  which  many  are  familiar,  can 
result.  The  bony  box,  with  its  horny 
covering  and  its  possibilities  of  enlargement, 
which  contains  the  tortoises  and  turtles,  is 
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well  worthy  of  a  second  thought;  but  we 
must  pass  on  to  note  the  behaviour  of  the 
heart,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
creatures,  will  go  on  beating,  it  is  said, 
under  favourable  conditions,  for  three 
weeks  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
body  of  its  owner. 

Before  leaving  the  reptiles,  we  may  call 
attention  to  the  Tuatera,  the  lizard  of  New 
Zealand  which,  among  other  curious 
features,  possesses  beneath  the  skin  of  its 
head  an  additional  median  eye,  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  but  that  its  remote  pro- 
genitors rejoiced — like  the  giant  Cyclops 
and  some  of  Smbad's  quondam  acquaint- 
ances— in  the  possession  of  an  eye  in  the 
middle  of  their  foreheads. 

Many  of  the  Amphibia  always  retain  their 
gills  and  have  to  live  in  water,  while  others, 
after  passing  through  a  tadpole  stage, 
arrive  at  the  dignity  of  lungs,  and  can 
disport  themselves  on  land.  It  seems 
strange  to  say  that  there  is  a  species  in 
Mexico  which  does  both  of  these  things, 
but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  The  Axolotl 
is  provided  with  gills,  lives  its  life  in  water, 
and  lays  eggs.  A  land  amphibian,  which 
has  been  called  Ambiysioma,  differs  con- 
siderably in  appearance  from  this,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  lungs.  It  has  been  determined 
without  a  doubt,  however,  that  the  latter 
was  once  an  Axolotl,  and  that  individuals 
may,  upon  occasion,  pass  out  of  this  phase. 
Thus  we  find  two  adult  forms  in  different 
stages  of  development,  each  capable  of 
carrying  on  the  one  species  to  which  they 
both  belong.  In  some  instances  among 
land  salamanders  and  toads,  the  tadpole 
stage  is  passed  within  the  eggs,  and  these 
may  be  hatched  in  a  variety  of  odd  place:- 
The  father  may  elect  to  carry  them  in  his 
mouth  during  the  process  of  incubation,  or 


place  them    carefully  upon  their  mothers 
back. 

Fishes  would  supply  us  with  very  many 
specimens  for  our  exhibition,  and  few 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  flat-fish, 
which,  in  early  life,  is  as  other  fishes  are. 
Its  destiny  has,  nevertheless,  determined 
that  it  shall  pass  the  greater  part  of  its 
life  upon   its  side,   and  the  eye  which  in 
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this  case  would  be  of  little  use,  gradually 
moves  its  position  until  it  is  side  by  side 
with  its  fellow  on  what  becomes  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  top  of  the  creature's 
head. 

In  a  number  of  fishes,  too,  the  "pelvic 
fins,"'  or  in  more  ordinary  language,  the 
hind  limbs,  are  situated  some  distance  in 
front  of  the  fore  limbs,  which,  from  the 
shape  of  the  shoulder-bones  to  which  they 
are  attached,  if  for  no  other  reason,  are 
easily  to  be  distinguished.  The  fish  too, 
as  a  rule,  has  its  heart  in  its  mouth,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  may  be — a  fact,  which  in 
one  way  at  least,  cannot  be  news  to  the 
unsuccessful  angler. 

A  few  strange  links  between  fishes  and 
frogs,  which  are  scattered  over  the  world, 
have  their  swim  bladder — the  silvery  streak 
we  carefully  remove  from  our  bloater  at 
breakfast — provided  with  blood  vessels,  so 
that  it  acts  as  a  lung,  and  enables  the 
"  mud-fishes,"  when  the  ponds  dry  up,  to 
breathe  air,  and  survive  until  the  rain  once 


/ 


more  sets  them  at  liberty.  The  lamprey 
has  no  lower  jaw,  and  the  lancelet,  which 
is  simpler  than  the  fishes  proper,  has  no 
skull,  though  it  possesses  a  rod,  which  in 
higher  forms  gives  place  to  the  back-bone. 


Before  passing   to  invertebrate  animals, 
the   sea   squirts    will  claim   our   attention. 
Externally,    when    adult,    many    have    but 
little  form,  though  we  can  distinguish  one 
orifice    through   which  a   current  of  water 
passes  in,  and   another  through  which  it 
goes  out.     The  heart  is  most  remarkable ; 
it   is   a   simple    tube,  but   has   the  unique 
power  of  driving  the  blood  one  way  to  the 
body,  and  then  of  stopping  and,  by  con- 
tracting  in    an    opposite    direction,    of 
pumping  it  back  to  be  aerated  in  the 
gills.     The  sea  squirt  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  degeneration,  for  in  its  young 
stages  it  is  quite  highly  organised,  more 
so,  indeed,  than  the  lancelets,  and  its 
larva   is    practically    a    tadpole    with    a 
brain,  and  other  specialized  organs.     It 
loses,  however,  much  more  than  its  tail 
when  it  grows  up,  and  only  by  careful 
1  any  traces  of  its  con- 
with  vertebrates  be  made  out. 
Until  recently,  few  specimens  of  the 
animal    of    the    pearly    nautilus    were 
known,  though  the  shells  are  common 
enough.      Its  claim  to  a  place  in  our 
consideration  lies  in   the    fact    that    its 
eye  has   no   lens,  and   the   mechanism 
may  very  well  be  likened  to  that  of  the 
pinhole  camera.     In  the  latter,  an  image 
is  thrown  upon  the  sensitised  plate,  and, 
similarly,   in   the  nautilus,  a  picture    is 
formed  upon  the  retina  at  the  back  of 
the  eye,  which  is  well  supplied  by  the 
branches  of  the  optic  nerve. 

It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  bi- 
valves with  eyes  round  the  edge  of  the 
body,  which  are  useful  when  the  shell  is 
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opened;  but  stranger  is  the  little  British 
slug  that  lives  on  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
The  back  is  covered  with  little  tubercles, 
and  each  of  these  supports  several  visual 


organs.  The  Chiton,  which  may  be 
roughly  compared  to  a  limpet,  with  a  shell 
made  out  of  eight  pieces,  so  that  it  looks 
like  the  back  of  a  wood-louse,  has   also 


spread  over  its  surface  a  number  of  sen- 
sory organs  very  much  like  eyes. 

Quite  a  romance  has  been  woven  round 
the  "  love  darts "  of  the  snail.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  delicate 
structures,  which  vary 
in  different  species,  ate 
propelled  through  the 
air  as  we  imagine  those 
of  Cupid  to  be.  It 
seems  certain,  however, 
that  they  can  only  be 
used  at  close  quarters, 
after  the  fashion  of  a 
dagger,  harmless  indeed 
to  inflict  real  injury,  but 
none  the  less  potent  to 
make  known  to  the  un- 
sophisticated snail  the 
presence  of  a  lover. 
Every  individual  may 
have  its  dart,  for  in  one 
personality  the  snail, 
like  others  among  lower 
animals,  combines  the 
duties  of  both  sexes. 
Familiar  enough  in 
plants,  in  which  it  in  mi  love-dart 
the  rule  to    find   ovary  of  the 

and     stamens     in     the       common  snail. 
same  flower,  what  can, 
at   first  sight,  seem  stranger  than  to  find 
hermaphroditism  in  the  animal  world  ? 

Turning  again  to  bivalves,  we  may  call 
to  mind  the  saying  made  with  regard  to 
children — that  the  way  to  their  heart  is 
through  their  stomachs— and  we  find  a 
practical  case  in  the  fresh-water  mussel 
among     other     allied     forms.       In     this 
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creature  the  alimentary  canal, 
when  it  narrows  again  after  the 
enlargement  which  we  call  the 
stomach,  passes  right  through 
the  substance  of  the  heart 
itself. 

One  peculiarity  of  shell  wo 
will  mention,  and  this  is  the 
formation  in  a  female  bivalve 
of  two  little  pouches  of  shell 
substance  in  each  valve  in 
which  the  e^gs  are  hatched. 
Together  they  form  a  canopied 
cradle  for  the  young,  from 
which  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  fait  out  or  cause  annoyance  when  the 
mother  is  resting  with  her  shell  closed. 
In  the  male  mollusc,  if  there  is  any  sign 
of  such  a  structure  it  is  but  the  merest 
vestige. 

Among  creatures  with  jointed  bodies  and 
limbs  there  are  numbers  of  features  upon 
which  we  could  dwell.  Many  are  there  who 
have  picked  a  lobster's  claw  without  recog- 
nising that  while  our  muscles  clothe  our 
bones  those  of  the  crustacean,  or  insect, 
are  inside  theirs.  Possibly  the  most 
striking   case    which    we   can   produce    is 


.    REE   THAT   POCKETS    ITS    PARASITES. 


that  of  a  bee  from  the  South  Pacific.  Like 
many  other  creatures  it  is  troubled  with 
mites,  but  in  this  case  of  comparatively 
large  size.  While  such  parasites  usually 
cling  to  the  outside  of  their  unfortunate 
host,  these  which  we  are  considering  are 
particularly  favoured,  for  the  bee  in  question 
has  developed  a  special  kind  of  back 
pocket,  reached  from  its  waist — as  we  may 
call  the  constriction  between  thorax  and 
abdomen — and  in  this  harbour  of  refuge 
the  parasites  are  snugly  ensconced.  Various 
surmises  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the 
way  in  which  such  a 
structure  has  come  to 
be  produced.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that 
the  gain  obtained  by 
relegating  the  mites  to 
one  spot  should  be 
worth  the  trouble.  It 
is  easier  to  conceive 
that  the  mites  are  ready 
to  keep  to  their  special 
quarters,  and  it  seems 
possible  that  they  may 
play  some  useful  part 
in  the  life  history  of  the 
bee,  at  present  un- 
known, which  has  led 
to  what,  on  the  face  of 
it,  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  senseless 
encouragement  of  a 
nuisance. 

Living  larders  for  the 
more  active  members  of 
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the  nest  are  what  a  number  of  individual 
ants  in  various  tropical  countries  have 
become.  The  worker  ants  bring  in  stores 
of  honey,  and  the  surplus  is  given  to 
the  others  whose  bodies  are  enormously 
developed  for  the  reception  of  large  quan- 
tities of  food,  and  from  whom  a  supply  can 
be  obtained  as  it  is  required.  The  modified 
insects  are  to  be  found  in  some  numbers 
hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  nest,  and  even 
if  a  trifle  monotonous,  life  must  be  sweet 
indeed  to  them. 

While  dealing  with  insects,  we  must  not 
pass  by  the  gall-flies,  which  are  by  no 
means  such  distant  relatives  of  the  ants 
and  bees  as  their  name  might  lead  one  to 
suppose.  Among  them  there  are  several 
cases  where  the  female  insect  is  the  only 
one  known,  and,  seeing  that  thousands  of 
individuals  have  been  reared  and  examined, 
it  would  appear  that  the  male  insect  does 
not  exist  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
aphides  which  prey  upon  our  rose-bushes 
and  hop-vines  are  so  numerous  is  that  the 
young  ones  are  produced  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  like  the  buds  which  fall  from 
lilies  and  spring  up  into  new  plants.  It  is 
only  at  certain  seasons  that  males  appear 
and  proper  eggs,  that  live  through  the 
winter,  are  produced.  Among  some 
crustaceans  it  is  only  rarely  that  a  male  is 
found,  while  in  others  allied  to  the  wood- 
lice  of  the  garden  each  individual  has  the 
unique  experience  of  belonging  to  the 
stronger  se\  when  young,  and  to  the 
weaker  when  advanced  in  years. 


In  oiher  forms,  again,  it  is  a  different, 
but  wonderful,  change  which  takes  place. 
There  is  a  species  which,  as  its  name 
Arttmia  salina  implies,  inhabits  salt  water, 
and  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  not 
live  in  any  other.  Should,  however,  by 
any  means  a  gradual  introduction  of  fresh 
water  render  its  habitat  brackish,  and  in  the 
end  cause  the  salt  element  to  disappear, 
hereditary  tendencies  and  capabilities,  till 
then  dormant,  begin  to  make  themselves 
felt.  In  a  few  generations  we  get  a 
creature  well-suited  to  the  conditions  in 
which  it  has  to  live,  and  so  entirely  different 
from  the  old  Arttmia  that  the  descriptive 
naturalists,  unaware  of  the  transformation, 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  it  a  new  name. 

At  this  stage,  should  matters  be  reversed 
and  the  conditions  become  once  again  more 
truly  marine,  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock- 
pool  aquarium,  which  we  have  been 
watching,  will  again  revert  \o  the  original 
form,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  welcome  our 
friend  Artemia  salina  once  more. 

If  we  mention  a  worm  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, we  are  taken  to  mean  an  earth- 
worm, and  not  any  other  of  the  miscel- 
laneous animals  which  from  time  to  time 
have  rejoiced  in  the  name.  The  earth- 
worm has  no  strange  life  history,  nor  does 
it,  like  many  that  cannot  earn  their  own 
living,  pass  part  of  its  life  at  the  expense 
of  one  animal,  and  then,  having  come  so 
far  to  perfection,  seek  another,  or  sit  still 
and  wait  until  its  first  unfortunate  host  is 
swallowed    by   its    second.       Nevertheless, 
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the  earth-worm  should  find  a  place  in  a 
museum  of  bodily  oddities,  for  it  is  a  sub- 
terranean engineer  who  can  swallow  every- 
thing before  him.  His  methods  are 
economical  to  the  greatest  degree.  To 
begin  with,  he  submits  all  the  material  he 
excavates  in  making  his  tunnels  to  a  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  and  he  works  and  eats  at 
the  same  time.  Should  he  meet  with  an 
accident  which  results  in  his  being  broken 
in  half,  what  is  the  odds?-- each  half  be- 
comes a  new  and  active  engineer. 


little  tubes,  each  ending  in  a  sucker. 
Water  is  forced  from  a  ball  into  a  tube, 
which  is  thus  extended  to  its  utmost 
length,  like  a  glove  finger  into  which 
you  are  blowing;  the  sucker  at  the  end 
if  it  comes  into  contact  with  anything, 
takes  hold,  and  the  water  is  then  allowed 
to  return  into  the  bulb.  The  tube  foot 
contracts,  and  with  the  help  of  its  neigh- 
bours drags  its  owner  a  little  way  towards 
the  point  of  attachment.  The  process  is 
then  repeated  again  and  again.     The  star- 
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Simpler  forms  of  life  adopt  this  process 
of  multiplication  by  division,  and  new 
individuals  are  formed  naturally  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  original  parents. 

No  creatures  are  more  quaint  than  the 
sea-lilies,  sea-urchins,  sea-cucumbers,  and 
star-fish,  and  the  hydraulic  method  of  pro- 
gression adopted  by  those  which  are  free 
to  move  is  most  peculiar.  Water  obtained 
through  a  little  grid  from  the  sea  is  "  laid 
on  "  to  the  ambulatory  parts  of  the  body 
in  living  pipes,  and  the  actual  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  the  locomotion  is  effected 
;  of  many  hundreds  of  bulbs  and 


fish  has,  however,  a  special  peculiarity 
which  cannot  be  passed  over.  Though  it 
may  pull  and  pull  until  it  tires  out  even  the 
strong  muscle  of  the  oyster,  it  cannot,  by 
exerting  all  ils  strength,  cause  the  valves  to 
open  more  than  they  do  when  the  oyster 
is  alive.  Quite  a  narrow  chink  is  all  that 
is  produced,  and  the  star-fish  has  apparently 
no  means  of  even  now  reaching  its  prey ; 
but  wait  a  moment !  the  hungry  epicure 
acts  upon  the  advice  concerning  Mahomet 
and  the  Mountain,  and  as  the  oyster 
cannot  by  any  means  be  put  into  his 
stomach,    he    puts   his   stomach    into    the 
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oyster,  protruding  it  from  his  mouth,  and 
so  digesting  his  food. 

The  connection  between  the  sea-fir  and 
the  jelly-fish  is  quite  as  wonderful  as  that 
between  the  caterpillar  and  the  butterfly, 
for  the  former,  from  which  the  latter  buds 
off,  is,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  a  bit  of 
seaweed.  Even  when  more  careful  study 
reveals  the  tiny  polyps  like  an  army  of 
miniature  sea-anemones,  which  are  the  ends 
of  its  branches,  the  interest  is  by  no  means 
diminished.  The  way  in  which  the  roving 
jelly-fish  has  been  modified  from  the  se- 
dentary polyp  type  is  remarkable  enough, 
not  to  mention  the  production  once  more 
of  a  fixed  colony  from  the  eggs  of  the 
intermediate  generation. 

Even  now  that  the  animal  character  of 
the  sponge  has  long  been  recognised  by 
naturalists,  new  theories  as  to  the  exact 
significance  of  its  parts  still  continue  to  be 


brought  forward.  Among  these  is  the 
suggestion  recently  made  that  more  than 
one  kind  of  creature,  each  living  in  partner 
ship  with  the  other,  plays  a  part  in  its 
composition. 

Leaving  on  one  side  the  peculiarities 
and  powers  which  may  further  exist  in  any 
piece  of  living  matter,  we  will  content  our- 
selves now  with  making  a  single  allusion, 
and  this  to  the  simplest  forms  of  animal 
life.  Their  body  is  a  mere  microscopic 
speck  of  protoplasmic  jelly,  comparable  to 
one  of  the  many  millions  which  constitute 
our  body;  and  yet  the  same  functions  of 
feeding,  breathing,  moving,  are  alike  pos- 
sible to  both,  while  the  living  particle 
has  sufficient  mind  and  memory  as  well 
to  enable  it  to  recognise  the  sand- 
grains  or  sponge  spicules,  or  what  not, 
which  it  carefully  selects  as  material  for 
its  shell. 
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VILLANELLE 

By   J-    HERBERT   EASTWOOD 


THE  south  wind  whispers  in  the  night; 
But  I  can  find  no  words  to  render 
The  message  of  my  heart's  delight. 

The  cloudless  moon  has  climbed  the  height; 

We  stand  together  in  its  splendour; 
The  south  wind  whispers  in  the  night. 

How  shall  I  frame  my  speech  aright? 

How  shall  I  tell,  and  not  offend  her, 
The  message  of  my  heart's  delight? 

0  fold  thy  wings,  swift  hour,  from  flight, 
While,  sweetly  urging  love's  surrender, 

The  south  wind  whispers  in  the  night. 

1  clasp  her  close ;   she  blushes  bright 

At  love's  first  kiss  so  long  and  tender, 
The  message  of  my  heart's  delight. 

O  Hesperus !   what  vows  can  plight 

Such  love  as  those  deep  eyes  engender?  .  . 
The  south  wind  whispers  in  the  night 
The  message  of  my  heart's  delight  1 
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By    PHILIP   WHITHARD 


"AH,"  said  my  father,  "it  will  be  all 
\J  right.  They  can  all  speak  English." 
For  myself,  I  said  nothing,  but  I  doubted 
very  much  indeed  if  it  would  be  all  right. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  a  French 
gentleman  of  position,  whom  my  respected 
parent  had  known  when  attached  to  our 
Embassy  in  Paris,  had  announced  his 
intention  of  coming  to  stay  with  us,  in 
response  to  a  long-forgotten  invitation.  But 
since  my  father  and  mother  had  at  that 
time  a  visit  of  their  own  on  hand,  to  people 
they  could  not  possibly  disappoint,  the  idea 
was  that  I  should  stay  at  home  and  enter- 
tain the  foreigners  (Monsieur  Serve,  by-the- 
bye,  was  bringing  several  members  of  his 
family  with  him),  and  that  my  father  should 
eventually  hurry  back  and  greet  his  old 
friend. 

"  It  will  be  all  right,  you  know,"  said  my 
father.  "  Show  them  as  much  sport  as  you 
can.  Serve  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  give 
him  some.  La  chasse  they  call  it  over 
there.  You  ought  to  have  let  me  teach  you 
French.  You'll  feel  the  want  of  it  some 
day." 

Now,  at  that  time,  I  was  not  given  to  pay 
very  much  attention  to  parental  admoni- 
tions ;  but  I  will  say  that,  before  very  long, 
I  had  to  concede  that  my  father  was  right. 
I  had  an  instinctive  horror  of  Frenchmen, 
in  all  that  had  to  do  with  British  sport,  and 
I  had  just  as  poor  an  opinion  of  their 
rendering  of  our  language,  borne  out,  in 
some  way,  by  the  fact  that  I  myself  had 
imagined  I  was  fairly  conversant  with  the 
French  language  until  I  had  one  day  found 
myself  alone  at  a  Gallic  seaport. 

u  You  might  as  well  stay,  father,"  I  said. 

"I  can't,  my  boy.     It  will  be  all  right." 

Well,  the  -day  arrived  upon  which  I  was 
to  receive  the  wayfarers,  as  the  host  of  our 
mansion  and  the  administrator  of  our 
ancestral  acres.     I  sent  a  carriage  to  the 
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station  for  them,  and  a  cart  for  the  luggage, 
and  sat  down  to  wait. 

"  Train's  late,"  I  thought,  after  about  an 
hour's  reading.     "  I'll  go  and  look." 

There  was  a  window  seat  above  the 
porch,  which  commanded  the  sweep  of  the 
drive  and  a  length  of  road  in  the  distance, 
upon  which,  before  very  long,  I  distinctly 
made  out  the  carriage,  with  several  persons 
in  it.  There  they  were.  I  waited  some 
ten  minutes,  listening  for  the  sound  of 
hoofs.  Soon  I  heard  them  in  the  avenue  : 
then  close  at  hand.  Then,  right  under- 
neath me,  I  saw  the  top  of  the  whip,  and 
the  carriage  swung  in  sight. 

" Great  Scot!" 

Of  the  strange  contents  of  that  carriage 
I  have,  even  after  all  these  years,  the  most 
vivid  recollection.  It  was  more  like  the 
cast  of  a  travelling  company  than  anything 
I  know  of  in  this  country.  Monsieur  Serve 
himself  was  dressed  like  a  very  well-to-do 
brigand,  with  a  taste  for  horse-flesh.  He 
had  a  check  suit,  of  about  four  checks 
to  the  foot,  a  tie  the  colour  of  a  flamingo, 
and  a  highly  respectable  top-hat,  by  way 
of  contrast.  His  trappings  (I  can  use  no 
other  word)  consisted  of  game-bags,  hang- 
ing about  him,  and  a  wicker  creel,  beneath 
his  arm,  held  as  a  football  is  held  by  a  man 
running.  Of  Madame  Serve  I  can  say 
nothing  that  would  be  adequate  to  describe 
her  ;  though  I  may  mention  that,  choosing 
between  her  size  and  brilliancv,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  determine  whether 
she  was  most  like  an  elephant  or  a  parrot. 
A  young  gentleman  with  a  little  black 
moustache,  and  a  straw  hat  like  a  nigger 
minstrel's,  I  took  to  be  Monsieur  Serve  the 
younger.  The  young  lady  next  him  I 
supposed  was  his  sister.  She  would  have 
been  pretty  but  for  the  disfigurement  of 
an  enormous  coiffure  that  seemed  to  be 
composed    of   box-cords,  interwoven    with 
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horsehair,  surmounted  by  a  rat-trap  decked 
with  flowers. 

But  what  filled  me  with  astonishment  in 
excess  of  all  this  was  that  the  whole  party 
were,  to  put  it  mildly,  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Had  they  been  making  a  raid  upon  the 
German  frontier  they  could  not  have  been 
more  efficiently  equipped.  The  carriage 
bristled  with  fire-arms  as  a  porcupine  does 
with  spikes.  Between  their  knees,  and 
piled  in  comers,  and  sticking  over  the 
doors,  was  a  whole  arsenal.  Even 
Mademoiselle  Serve"  held  an  elegant  rifle 
upwards,  while  across  a  tight  little  jacket 
was  a  bandoleer  of  yellow  leather. 

However,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  out  and  welcome  them,  which  I  did 
with  the  greatest  confusion.  Our  coachman 
touched  his  hat  to  me  in  a  manner  which, 
though  respectful,  admitted  of  no  doubt  as 
to  what  was  going  on  inside  him.  Monsieur 
Serv£,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me, 
sprang  up  with  a  shout,  plunged  out  of  the 
door  nearest  to  him,  and,  darting  round  by 
the  back  of  the  carriage,  fell  on  me  like  a 
bear. 

"Ah,  ah  !  yong  vriend,"  he  ejaculated, 
after  kissing  me  as  if  I  were  a  milkmaid. 
"  Velcom  to  Inglond  !  You  harf  a  vine 
propreity  here,  arn  I  discarn  much  sport. 
I  harf  viewed  a  hare  as  I  corned  along, 
vitch  I  harf  much  envy  to  shute.  Ah!  but 
I  harf  forgot  mysel' !  Permit  me  ze  plea- 
sure to  introduce  you  to  Madame,  oo  harse 
long  'ad  ze  wish  to  make  herse^  embraced 
by  you." 

Madame  Serve,  from  the  carriage, 
grinned  at  me  like  a  hippopotamus  leaning 
out  of  its  bath,  and  I  was  just  being  intro- 
duced to  her  daughter  when  a  loud  cry 
from  young  Monsieur  Serve  roused  us 
all. 

"  Regardez,  pappah,  regardez ! "  he 
ejaculated,  staring  up  into  the  air  over  his 
head. 

I  had  just  looked  up  to  see  what  in  the 
world  could  be  above  us,  rather  expecting 
to  catch  sight  of  a  stray  balloon,  when  there 
was  a  shriek  of  delight  from  Mademoiselle 
Serv£,  and  a  shrill  remark  in  French  : 

"  Un  corbeau,  un  corbeau  1  Tirez, 
Jules,  tirez!" 


Whether  the  young  gentleman's  gun  was 
loaded  or  not  I  do  not  know;  but  when  I 
saw  him  level  it  in  the  direction  of  a  crow 
that  was  sailing  calmly  overhead,  I  could 
not  prevent  myself  shouting  out : 

"  Don't  shoot,  sir ;  don't  shoot !  The 
horses  will  bolt !  " 

Monsieur  Jules,  I  take  it,  did  not  under- 
stand, for  he  continued  following  the  bird 
with  the  sight  of  his  gun,  till  his  father 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  such  as  is  used,  I 
believe,  upon  men-of-war : 

"  Jules,  arretez !     It  is  not  ze  sport !  " 

After  this,  I  assisted  Monsieur  Serve  to 
get  his  family  and  their  weapons  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  discovered  that,  although  my 
father  had  described  them  as  all  knowing 
English,  with  the  exception  of  Monsieur 
Serve  they  knew  about  as  much  of  that 
language  as  the  average  Zulu.  Madame 
Served  the  best  educated  of  the  other  three, 
remarked  to  me,  on  ascending  the  steps, 
upon  my  arm  : 

"  Dey  is  good  chasers,  vous  comprenez." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said. 

The  hippopotamus  laughed,  as  if  she 
thought  me  rather  a  young  fool  for  not 
knowing  English. 

"  Dey  haf  loves  off  ze  tirarsh  offshiby-a — 
vous  comprenez — faisang  an  off  purr-dree." 

M  Oh,  yes,"  I  said—"  Yes— Ahum— Yes." 

Of  the  dinner  incidents  that  evening  I 
will  not  attempt  a  description.  When  it 
was  over  I  threatened  to  give  the  butler 
notice,  for  unseemly  behaviour  and  setting  a 
bad  example  to  the  parlourmaid.  Monsieur 
Serve,  I  discovered  at  the  meal,  was  a 
brilliant  conversationalist,  with  a  great 
admiration  for  England  and  English 
country  ways.  Here  is  an  example  of  his 
conversation  : 

"  Now,  eef  I  'ard  a  tare  -zay,  like 
Monsieur  Milor  Sallisbrooke  or  Sir  Cham- 
berlain— I  vill  tell  you,  my  vriend,  vot  I 
vould  do.  I  vould  haf  ze  vild  pig  about 
me  everyvere.  It  should  be  better  than  ze 
chase  of  the  vox,  and  more  excitement. 
I  vould  haf  a  day  of  feast  vor  all  ze  vorld 
— ze  chasers,  ze  high  aristocrats,  ze  varmers: 
all.  Ve  vould  uncouple  ze  dogs,  arn  pur- 
sue ze  game  ze  long  of  ze  woods.  Ven  ze 
game  showed  himself,  ze  men  vould  shute 
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in  turn,  each  at  his  proper  post,  and  each 
at  ze  behind  of  his  companion.  Dere 
vould  be  much  sport." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Serve,"  I  assented,  "  I 
think  there  would." 

Early  the  next  morning,  I  was  awakened 
from  my  slumbers  by  a  horrible  noise.  It 
seemed  as  though  somebody  festive  were 
playing  with  a  Maxim  gun  outside  my 
window.  Looking  out,  I  saw  the  starlings 
rising  from  the  laurels  in  flocks,  and,  on 
closer  inspection,  discovered  that  Master 
Serve  was  having  a  battue  of  these  birds. 
A  nice  occupation  for  a  young  fellow  of 
twenty. 

"  Dcs  etourneaux  !  des  etourneaux  !  "  he 
shouted,  when  he  saw  me  in  my  night- 
shirt. "J'ai  tue  plusieurs."  I  didn't  know 
what  he  meant,  but  he  seemed  very  happy. 

"  O,  fire  away,"  I  said.  "  You  can  have 
them  for  breakfast. — It's  all  right  John,"  I 
added,  to  our  gamekeeper,  whom  I  now 
observed  upon  the  drive,  watching  the  per- 
formance. 

John  touched  his  hat. 

"All  right,  sir;  but  I  thought  I  might 
watch  and  see  as  'o\v  the  young  gentle- 
man didn't  break  no  windows.  'E  was 
shooting  towards  the  'ouse  when  I  first 
seed  *im." 

After  breakfast  I  proposed  a  day  of 
sport,  in  accordance  with  my  father's 
instructions.  Mademoiselle  Serve  voted 
for  "  la  peche,"  which  meant  fishing.  So 
I  took  her  on  to  the  terrace,  and  showed 
her  our  sheet  of  water,  whither  she  set  out, 
not  long  afterwards,  to  catch  roach  with  a 
pike  rod — and  about  five  hundred  worms. 
Young  Monsieur  Serve  I  wished  to  get 
rid  of,  for  since  he  didn't  know  a  word 
of  English  I  had  to  talk  to  the  young 
ignoramus  in  French,  which  he  couldn't 
understand  either.  But  here  a  hitch 
occurred,  for  our  gamekeeper  seemed 
unaccountably  reluctant  to  take  him  off 
my  hands. 

"  Wouldn't  the  young  gentleman  prefer 
to  go  along  with  the  Marky,  sir,  a-shooting 
pheasants,  'stead  of  coming  along  with  me 
a-rabbiting?   'E  seems  fond  of  the  birds,sir." 

"Nonsense,  John,"  I  said.  "What  do 
you  know  about  it  ?  " 


"  Beg  pardon  for  speaking  so  to  you,  sir, 
but  I  thought  'e  might  like  to  be  with  you, 


sir. 


» 


"  Oh,  hang  it !  "  I  exclaimed,  with  such 
emphasis  that  even  John  had  to  laugh,  and 
Monsieur  Serve*  the  elder,  who  was  not  too 
dull  to  see  the  point  of  our  discussion, 
addressed  him  in  a  confident  tone : 

"  My  vriend,"  he  said,  "  my  son  is  a  gude 
shooter.     Dere  is  no  danger;  I  insure  you." 

"  Well,  sir ;  thank  you  kindly,  sir.  I'm 
afraid  there  ain't  no  time  to  take  a  policy 
out  now,  sir,  but  if  Mister  Charles  would 
mention  it  to  the  master,  in  case  anything 
'appened " 

"  John,"  I  said,  "  have  the  goodness  to 
keep  your  jokes  till  they're  asked  for. 
Take  young  Mr.  Serve*  out  rabbiting." 

Of  Monsieur  Serve's  shooting  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  severe  critic ;  but  I  tviil  say 
that  rabbits  don't  fly,  nor  do  pheasants 
burrow  under  the  ground,  as,  judging  from 
the  direction  of  his  aim  when  in  presence 
of  these  animals,  one  might  have  at  first 
been  led  to  suppose.  My  expedition  with 
him,  through  woods  and  over  fields,  which, 
by-the-bye,  lost  me  a  day's  hunting,  was  an 
unvaried  monotony  of  misses.  However, 
he  continued  very  happy,  and  blazed  away 
as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  and,  indeed, 
nothing  ever  did. 

About  eleven,  as  we  were  standing  at  the 
corner  of  a  field,  I  thought  I  heard  the 
horn. 

"  Listen,"  I  said. 

Monsieur  Serve  gave  a  jump,  and 
pointed  his  gun  round  the  horizon. 

"  No,  no,"  I  said,  "  not  that.  The 
hounds.     Hark !     There  they  are." 

"You  desire  me  to  understand  dat  ze 
chasers  of  voxes  are  in  train  ? " 

I  said  nothing,  but  listened  intently. 

Yes,  there  they  were,  quite  close  to  us. 
I  heard  the  horn  again — at  the  far  end  of 
the  wood — and,  presently,  could  make  out 
the  huntsman's  voice.  They  had  evidently 
lost,  and  were  trying  to  pick  up  the  line. 

"  If  you  keep  quiet,"  I  observed  to  my 
companion,  "  you  may  see  the  fox." 

"  Ah  ! "  he  ejaculated,  "  dat  vould  be 
gude  sport  vor  me." 

Now,  had  I  been  listening  less  intently 
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for  the  hounds,  I  might  have  found  some 
significance  in  these  words.  As  it  was,  I 
stood  there  motionless,  with  all  my  wits 
alert,  watching  the  line  of  wood  that  rose 
up  near  us.  There  was  a  hayrick  about 
twenty  yards  away,  close  against  the  cover, 
and  a  gap  opposite  it.    Then,  suddenly 

"  Look,  look,"  I  whispered,  "  there's  the 
fox  ! " 

"Quoi?  quoi?     Ah,  ah!" 

And  before  I  could  stop  it,  before  I  was 
even  aware  of  it,  Monsieur  Serve  had  made 
the  shot  of  his  life.  He  must  have  hit  it  in 
the  head,  or  have  fired  his  choke  barrel,  for 
the  fox  went  over  like  a  ninepin,  and  the 
deed  was  done. 

Some  men  would  have  cursed  Monsieur 
Serve,  others  would  have  knocked  him 
down.  I  did  neither.  But  I  ran  up  to  the 
fox,  in  which  life  was  extinct  when  I 
examined  it,  and  began  wondering  where  I 
should  hide  it,  in  case  we  were  discovered 
by  its  pursuers.  Monsieur  Serve'  walked 
after  me  leisurely,  and  came  up  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face. 

"  Ah,  ah  ! "  he  said,  "  dat  was  gude 
shoot.  You  see,  my  vriend,  I  not  alvays 
meece." 

"  No,"  I  responded,  with  an  acid  smile, 
holding  up  the  creature  by  the  brush. 
"  You  haven't  missed  this  time." 

My  guest  felt  the  ribs  of  his  victim  as 
though  it  were  a  Christmas  turkey. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  dat  is  a  vine  vat  vox.  JE  will 
compose  one  bag  by  himself?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  hunters  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  Dey  vill  haf  liking  to  me  to  haf  slain  it 
vor  dem  in  dis  vashion." 

What  form  the  hunters'  liking  would 
probably  take  I  was  well  aware,  and  I  was 
about  to  explain  to  Monsieur  Serve — when 
crash  ! " 

I  just  caught  sight  of  a  pink  coat,  not  ten 
yards  from  us,  in  the  wood,  before  I 
plumped  down  against  the  hayrick,  with  the 
slaughtered  animal  behind  me.  Great 
heavens  !  it  was  one  of  the  hunt  servants. 
I  could  see  his  velvet  cap ;  and,  confound 
it !  there  was  a  gap  close  beside  us. 

"  'Alio,  my  vine  vriend  !  "  shouted  Mon- 
sieur Serve.     "  Do  you  seek  a  vox  ?  " 

"  W  ort  ?  " 


"  Confound  you  !  "  I  said  ;  "  it's  one  of 
the  whips,"  working  the  fox  behind  me 
into  the  underpart  of  the  hayrick,  where, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  there  was  a  kind  of 
hole.  "  Monsieur  Serve,  Monsieur  Serve, 
it's  criminal  to  shoot  a  fox  in  England. 
You  might  be  fined  ten  pounds — fifty — a 
hundred !  "  Before  I  had  time  to  say  any 
more  there  was  the  whimper  of  a  hound ; 
then  a  chorus;  then  a  loud  "Yo,  on  to 
him  ! "  and  in  another  moment  the  pack 
was  before  me,  questing  diligently  around. 
There  were  sounds  in  the  cover — splashings, 
and  the  ploop  of  hoofs  that  left  the  mud 
holes  ;  and  they  all  came  through  the  gap. 
If  Monsieur  Serve*  wished  to  see  a  hunting- 
field,  there  it  was. 

"  Hallo,    Densom  !  '    said    the    Master. 

"What's  up?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  Sir  John  ;  it's  all  right. 
Just  strained  my  foot  a  little.  I'm  all 
right,  you  know." 

"  Mr.  Densom  hurt  ? "  asked  Lady 
Chesham.     "  Not  badly,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  sprained  his  ankle,"  said  her 
husband. 

"  Oh,  then  we  must  get  him  up  directly." 

She  moved  her  horse  close  to  me.  That 
beggar  behind  was  stinking  like  a  silo. 
Her  ladyship  went  on  : 

"You  must  have  my  second  horse,  Mr. 
1  )ensom  ;  and  your  friend  can  walk  beside 
you." 

She  looked  at  Monsieur  Serve,  as  though 
asking  an  introduction. 

I  didn't  give  it.  I  cursed  his  Gallic 
impudence  when,  with  a  sweep  of  his 
squash  hat,  that  set  the  lady?s  horse  plung- 
ing, he  observed,  with  a  ridiculous  bow  : 

"  Madame,  I  haf  ad  the  misfortune  to 
cross  the  pleasure  off  your  estimable  chase. 
I  offer  Madame  my  sincere  regrets  eef  I  haf 
shoot " 

"  Monsieur  Serve  !  "  I  cried. 

"  Monsieur?  *' 

"  Here,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Yen  I  haf  apologised  to  Madame 


"Lady  Chesham,  I  asked  in  despair, 
"may  my  friend  undo  my  collar?  Oh, 
now,  please.     Now,  directly." 

For  I  saw  Monsieur  Serve  about  to 
speak. 


Never  shall  I  forget  that  yell  of  merriment  at  my  expense. 
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The  master's  wife  looked  astonished,  then 
concerned. 

"Oh,  please,"  she  ejaculated  to  the 
Frenchman.  "  Mr.  Densom  seems  in  pain." 

Monsieur  Serve*  leant  down,  and,  with 
his  great  fat  paws,  took  out  my  collar-stud, 
while  I  raged  inwardly  at  my  horrible 
situation ;  but  when  his  car  was  close  to 
me  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  muttering 
between  my  teeth : 

"  If  you  tell  about  that  brute  behind  me, 
I'll  get  up  and  blow  your  brains  out  S " 

I  was  now  the  centre  of  a  semi-circle  of 
riders,  all  asking  eagerly  what  was  the 
matter.  The  guns  lying  beside  us  sug- 
gested to  someone  I  had  been  shot.  I  was 
rapidly  becoming  "  an  accident."  There 
was  a  call  for  a  hurdle,  and  a  scurry  of 
beating  hoofs  went  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  nearest  visible  labourer.  Indeed,  I 
must  have  looked  a  pitiful  object,  sitting 
there  with  my  collar  undone ;  and  though 
Lady  Chesham  said  I'd  only  broken  my 
ankle,  everyone  thought  it  was  a  good 
deal  worse. 

"  Why  doesn't  somebody  send  for  a 
doctor  ?  "  asked  a  pretty  woman,  irritably. 

Then  there  was  a  cry  for  brandy,  and  a 
fellow  in  pink  approached  me  with  his 
flask. 

"  Here,  my  boy,"  he  said. 

I  assured  him  I  was  all  right.  "  I  could 
get  up — if  I  wanted  to,"  I  added. 

How  devoutly  I  wished  I  could. 

By  this  time,  Lady  Chesham  was  in 
despair.  "  Jack,  Jack  !  "  she  was  crying 
(Jack  was  her  son,  who  was,  somehow,  out 
of  the  run).  "  Oh,  do  send  Jack  here,  to 
come  and  move  him.     Jack  !  " 

"  All  right,  mother,"  said  a  manly  voice. 

"  Hallo,  what's  up  !  Densom  !  Hurt, 
old  fellow  ?  " 

In  a  moment  he  was  by  my  side. 

"Chesham,"  I  ejaculated,  "for " 

"All  right,  all  right,  old  man,  well  see 
you  through  all  square." 

"Chesham,"  I  said,  "I don't  ivant  to  be 
taken  up  I     I've  got  a  particular  reason." 

"All  right,  old  chappie,  it  won't  hurt. 
Here,  take  his  legs,  somebody.  Keep 
your  pecker  up,  old  fellow ;  we  won't  hurt 
you." 


Somebody  advanced  to  have  the  honour 
of  supporting  my  extremities,  and  Jack 
Chesham  had  me  beneath  the  shoulders. 
I  knew  it  was  all  up,  and,  with  a  bound 
of  utter  desperation,  I  started  to  my 
feet.  There  was  a  thrilling  cry  of  astonish- 
ment, as  though  a  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed ;  a  lapse  into  intensest  silence ; 
then 

Chesham  had  seen  the  fox.  He  drew  it 
out  from  under  the  hayrick,  holding  it  up 
in  the  sight  of  all  of  them. 

"By  Jove,  Densom ! "  he  roared.    "Pater." 

"  That  d— d  fool  shot  it ! "  I  vociferated. 
"  He's  a  Frenchman  ! " 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  yell  of  merri- 
ment at  my  expense.  The  place  seemed 
all  lungs,  and  all  of  them  hard  at  laughter. 
Sir  John  could  hardly  sit  his  horse,  and 
Lady  Chesham  shrieked,  and  the  rest  made 
a  noise  like  peacocks.  But  what  was  far 
worse  than  anything,  was  that  that  pig — 
that  idiot — that  Serve,  who  had  got  me 
into  all  this  row,  laughed  louder  than  the 
whole  lot  of  them  together.  That  was  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all. 

I  got  home,  through  a  fire  of  chaff, 
somehow;  for  the  hunt,  with  persistent 
kindness,  came  along  in  the  direction  of 
our  home.  As  Jack  Chesham  said,  they 
didn't  know  how  many  more  foxes  I  had  in 
the  kennel.  Serve,  with  his  confounded 
impudence,  was  the  hero  of  the  party.  He 
spoke  about  me  patronizingly  as  "  our  yong 
vriend,"  and  laughed  uproariously  to  all  the 
pretty  women  he  could  get  near,  at  what 
he  called  my  "  meerachulous  avventure." 
Once  inside  the  gate,  which  I  shut  and 
chained,  I  felt  considerably  more  comfort- 
able. Here  we  met  John  and  Master  Jules, 
the  former  looking  very  serious. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir "  he  began. 

"  Oh,  confound  you  !  "  I  ejaculated. 

"  Beg  pardon,  Mister  Charles " 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Beg  pardon,  Mister  Charles,  but  the 
young  Marky  near  shot  me,  a-killing  of  this 
'ere."  And,  with  a  face  of  intense  disgust, 
John  held  up  a  mangled  robin. 

That  evening  I  sent  a  telegram  to  my 
father : — "  If  you  want  to  see  your  son 
alive,  come  at  once." 


THE   HOUSE  IN   THE   PLACE    DES    VOSGES,    PARIS,    0( 
1833   TO    1848. 
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THE  poet  of  "  I-a  Legende  des  Sitcles  " 
once  said:  "  From  time  to  time  History 
sets  a  seal  on  a  city.  In  the  space  of  four 
thousand  years  three  cities  have  been 
thus  singled  out.  They  represent  the 
essence  of  civilisation.  What  Athens  was 
to  ancient  Greece,  what  Rome  was  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  Paris  is  to-day  to  Europe, 
to  America,  to  the  whole  civilised  world. 
It  is  a  city  and  a  world,  and  he  who 
addresses  Paris,  speaks  to  the  whole  world. 
Urbi  et  Orfii."  With  these  words  still 
ringing  in  their  memory,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Parisians  should  pass  over  Besancpn, 
where  Victor  Hugo  was  born,  or  Guernsey, 
where    he    spent    seventeen    years    of  his 


life,  and  choose  the  house  he  occupied  in 
La  Ville-Lu mitre  as  the  most  fitting 
shrine  for  the  precious  relics  now  col- 
lected there  ■-  they  form  a  unique  and 
wonderful  museum  which  promises  to 
become,  like  Weimar  and  Straiford-on- 
Avon,  the  object  of  many  a  reverent 
pilgrimage.  For  the  name  of  the  great 
city  the  poet  loved  is  above  all  others 
intimately  associated  with  his.  Think 
of  "Notre  Dame  "and  "Les  Miserables," 
and  memory  conjures  up  at  once 
visions  of  mediaeval  Paris,  as  Hugo 
gorgeously  pourtrayed  it  with  its  picturesque 
crowds  and  street  scenes,  and  revolutionary 
Paris     in     the    nineteenth     century    with 
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Gavroche  uttering  one  last  bon  mot  in  his 
death  agony  on  the  barricades.  Was  it  not 
also  in  "  the  capital  of  the  intellectual 
world"  that  Hugo  fought  and  won  the 
fiercest  Irattle  that  ever  was  waged  between 
two  rival  literary  schools — the  Classic  and 
the  Romantic?  Had  he  not,  at  this  critical 
moment,  received  support  and  encourage- 

who  knows 
whether  he 
would  ever 
have  written 
"  Les  Content- 

"  La  I-egende 
des  Si  teles," 
and,  to  quote 
Swinburne, 
risen  to  the 
position  of 
"Spiritual  Sov- 
ereign of  the 
nineteenth  cen- 
tury ? :' 

scum  recently 
opened  to  the 
public  is  now 
the  property  of 

the  City  of 
Paris,  to  which 

years  ago  by 
M.  Paul  Meu- 
rice  and  other 
members  of  the 
Hugo  family. 
This  building, 
in  which  the 
poet  lived  from 
1833  until  the  ( 
Philippe,  i 


be   at  a    loss    to    distinguish    the    poet's 
residence  from  any  other. 

On  entering  the  large  drawing-room  on 
the  first  floor,  interest  is  at  once  awakened 
by  a  curious  piece  of  furniture  standing 
between  two  columns  in  the  centre  of  the 
salon.  It  is  a  desk,  carved  by  the  great 
poet  himself,  on  which  is  placed  the  famous 
casket  contain- 
ing the  four 
inkstands  once 
used  respec- 
tively by  Victor 
Hugo,  Alex- 
andre Dumas, 
Georges  Sand, 
and  I-amartine. 
Hugo  had 
been  asked  to 
contribute  in 
some  way  or 
other  to  a  cha- 
rity bazaar,  and 
hit  upon  the 
original  idea  of 
exhibiting  for 
sale  a  piece  of 
furniture  of  his 
own  design  and 
make.       When 

completed, 
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rerthre 


■  of  King  Louis 
ted  in  the  Place 
des  Vosges,  formerly  Place  R ovale,  the 
centre  of  fashionable  Paris  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Nearly  all  the  houses  in 
the  square  date  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  are  uniform  in  style,  so 
much  so  in  fact  that,  were  it  not  for  a 
white  marble  slab  bearing  the  inscription 
"  Maison  de  Victor  Hugo,"  visitors  would 


would  not  part 
with  it, and  sent 


Next  to  this 
desk  is  another 
table  of  got  hie  design,  on  which  stands  the 
magnificent  vase  presented  to  Victor  Hugo 
by  a  group  of  admirers  on  his  eightieth 
birthday, 

Two  characteristic  busts  face  one 
another  from  each  end  of  the  room  :  one 
by  David  d' Angers  represents  Victor  Hugo 
in  the  full  strength  of  manhood,  while  the 
other,  by  Rodin,  shows  him  in  a  meditative 
attitude,  crowned  with  years  and  glory. 


THE  LAST   PORTRAIT   OF   VICTOR   HUGO. 
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There  is  not  a  picture  on  the  walls 
which  does  not  boar  the  signature  of  some 
celebrated  artist.  We  have  Don  Cesar  dt 
Baton,  by  Roybet ;  the  Satyr,  by  Fantin- 
Latour;  the  Dtalh  of  Bandin,  by  J.  P. 
Laurens  ;  the  Portrait  of  Victor  Hugo,  by 
Bonnat  ;  Sarah  la  Baigneuse,  by  Henner  ; 
La  Esmeralda,  by  Luc-Olivier  Merson ; 
F.mtine,  by  Carriere ;  the  Are  de  Triomphe 
on  the  Eve  of  Victor  Hugo's  Funeral,  by 
Roll;  in  fact  the  most  eminent  painters  of 
France  rendering  the  greatest  tribute  con- 
ceivable, the  homage  of  Genius  to  Genius, 

The  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  which  Victor  Hugo  occupied  from 
1833  until  1848,  have  now  been  transformed 
into  a  music  intttnc.  A  curious  and  interest- 
ing sight,  for  here  are  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  poet's  efforts  in  drawing,  painting, 
wood-carving,  and  even  tapestry.  A  unique 
collection,  indeed  !  Every  specimen,  be  it 
a  rough,  hastily -executed  sketch,  or  an 
ungainly-shaped  piece  of  furniture,  bears 
the    unmistakable   stamp  of    the  Master's 


original  genius.  The  drawings  and  paint- 
ings, especially,  are  charged  with  the 
individuality  of  the  Titan  Spirit  which  con- 
ceived Trihoulet,  Quasimodo,  and  Gunahu- 
mara.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  portrait  ot 
Une  Inconnue,  or  the  weird  sketch  of  Lt 
Ptndu,  or  the  more  fantastic  Burg  de  la 
Croix ;  how  strikingly  expressive  they  are 
of  Hugo's  love  of  the  mysterious,  the 
bizarre,  and  the  outre  !  He  paints  as  he 
writes,  with  the  eyes  and  the  imagination 
of  an  intellectual  giant.  "  Had  Victor 
Hugo  not  been  a  poet,"  said  The'ophile 
Gautier,  "  he  would  have  been  a  painter  of 
the  first  order ;  he  unites  in  his  sombre 
and  wild  sketches  and  drawings  the  effects 
realised  by  Goya  in  chiaroscuro  with  those 
attained  by  Piranese  in  his  wonderful  ren- 
dering of  architecture.  Many  a  painter 
would  envy  Hugo's  peculiar  art  in  depicting 
old  dungeons  and  towers,  and  castles  and 
churches  crumbling  into  ruins.  His  com- 
positions are  generally  suggestive  of  gloom 
and  mystery,  and  oppress  one  like  a 
.nightmare." 


DON    CtSAR   DK    BAZAN. 
After  the  Painting  bj  Roybet. 
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method  would  scarcely  appeal  to 
a  prince  of  the  brush,  yet  Hugo 
practised  it  with  considerable 
skill  and  success.  "  Your  praise 
of  what  I  call  my  pen-and-ink 
sketches,"  he  writes  to  Bau- 
delaire from  Guernsey,  "fills  me 
with  joy  and  pride.  The  mate- 
rials I  use  comprise  pen,  pencil, 
charcoal,  red  chalk,  and  soot— 
an  indescribable  compound  as 
you  see — by  the  help  of  which, 
however,  I  nearly  succeed  in 
expressing  what  my  eyes — and 
above  all,  my  mind — see.  I 
enjoy  doing  these  sketches  while 
composing  verses." 

The  curious  will  find  confir- 
mation of  this  should  they  run 
through  some  of  the  Hugo 
manuscripts  exhibited  at  the 
Bibliothenue  Nationale.  The 
manuscripts  of  "  I.es  Orien tales," 
"  Les  Miserablcs,"  "  La  Lttgende 
des  Sieeles,"  "  Ruy  Bias,"  and 
especially  "Les  Travailleurs  de 
la  Mer,"  abound  in  marginal  ot 
half-page  vignettes,  arabesques, 
and  other  ornamental  drawings. 
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The  very  manner  in  which  Hugo  exe- 
cuted his  pen-and-ink  sketches  is  original 
in  the  extreme.  Georges  Hugo  relates 
how  he  saw  his  grandfather  busy  sketching 
one  day  at  Hauteville  House,  in  Guernsey. 
The  poet  drew  a  few  lines  with  a  quill  pen 
across  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  then,  as 
if  absent-mindedly,  would  let  the  pen  fall 
on  the  paper.  By  repeating  this  singular 
process  three  or  four  times,  the  paper 
became  naturally  studded  with  blots  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes.  These  lines  and 
blots  Hugo  used  as  a  kind  of  super- 
structure, and  now  with  the  feathered 
end  of  his  quill  pen,  or  with  a  common 
wooden  match,  transformed  them  into 
what  gradually  developed  into  a  landscape 
or    a    group    of  figures.      Although,  this 


But  to  return  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Victor  Hugo  House. 
The    room    adjoining    the    one 
where  the   poet's    sketches   and 
drawings  are  exhibited,  contains  the  high 
desk   on    which    most  of  his   works   were 
written;  the  massive  Louis  XIII.   bed  on 
which  lie   breathed   his    last;    the    mosaic 
armoire  in  which  he  kept  his  manuscripts  ; 
his  old-fashioned  clock  ;   in  fact,  the  very 
furniture    that    filled    his    bedroom  at    the 
Avenue  d'Eylau,    when   he  died  in    May, 
1885. 

In  the  part  known  as  Le  Musee  de 
Famillc,  on  the  third  floor,  are  exhibited 
photographs  and  portraits  of  Victor  Hugo, 
his  wife,  his  grandchildren,  his  father, 
mother,  and  grandparents.  Across  the 
ceiling  hangs  the  historical  standard  taken 
by  the  French  from  the  Kasbah  of  Algiers 
in  18J7.  A  small  table  near  the  window 
bears  the   significant    inscription,    roughly 
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"i 


to 


ut  in  tin:  wood :  "  I  give  this  table,  on 
hich  I  wrote  "La  Legende  des  Sieclcs," 
Madame     Drouet,     Guernsey,     1S59. 


V.  H.     .     .     ." 

The  next  and  last  room,  appropriately 
called  Le  Musee  Populaire,  is  filled  with 
quite  a  unique  collection  of  popular 
mementoes  of  Victor  Hugo:  plaster  busts, 
coloured  engravings  and  posters,  plates  and 
vases,  cut-glass  bottles,  pipes  and  tobacco- 
jars,  all  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  poet,  more 
or  less  ingeniously  carved  or  painted — the 
simple,  albeit  eloquent  tribute  of  the  masses 
to  the  great  Master's  genius. 

Apart  from  the  singular  interest  the  col- 
lection just  described  affords,  the  building 
itself  in  which  it  is  treasured  has  a  story 
well  worth  the  visitor's  attention.  I  have 
already  slated  that  it  was  here  that  Victor 
Hugo  lived  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years — avi     magnum     spatiutn—ibtz     very 


period  in  which  his  works  began  to  bring 
him  fame  and  fortune.  In  1833,  the  year 
in  which  Marie  Tudor  and  Lucresia  Borgia 
were  first  produced  on  the  stage,  the  poet 
came  to  reside  at  the  Place  des  Vosges, 
then  known  as  Place  Royale.  It  may  be 
that  he  was  attracted  by  the  quaint  aspect 
of  the  place,  the  calmness  and  solitude 
around,  or  more  probably  still,  by  the 
many  historical  associations  the  building 
possessed.  For  in  this  very  house  be  was 
about  to  occupy  once  lived  Marshal  de 
Laverdin,  Princess  de  Rohan-Guemenee, 
and  the  celebrated  Marion  de  Lorme, 
whose  romantic  adventures,  as  everybody 
knows,  Hugo  has  woven  into  a  drama. 

The  poet  lost  no  time  in  re-decorating 
his  new  home  according  to  his  taste :  the 
prevailing  notes  of  the  furniture  and  or- 
namentation being  oriental  and  mediaeval. 
A     beautiful    piece    of     tapestry     naive  1)' 
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illustrating  the, Romaunt  of  the  Rote  hung 
across  the  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room. 
There  were  no  chairs  properly  speaking, 
but  settees  and  divans,  richly  embroidered 
sofas,  huge  gothic  seats  lined  with  Cordova 
leather,  and  quaintly  carved  wooden  stools, 
ingeniously  arranged  about  the  vast  apart- 
ment, suggested  studied  comfort  and 
refinement.  Among  other  relics  of  by- 
gone times  which  added  to  the  strangeness 
of  the  place  were  a  Louis  XV.  miniature 
fountain,  a  Swiss  crossbow  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Christopher  Columbus'  sea  com- 
pass   bearing     the     inscription :     "  Pinla, 


into  the  house.  One  evening,  however,  a 
number  of  young  girls  sang  some  choruses 
from  La  Esmeralda,  accompanied  by  the 
harp,  and  among  the  fair  singers — most 
admired  and  most  beautiful  of  all — was 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie  de  Moniijo,  after- 
wards Empress  of  the  French  ! 

The  fifteen  years  Victor  Hugo  resided  at 
the  Place  Royale  were  perhaps  the  most 
eventful  of  his  career.  They  were  marked 
by  his  reception  among  the  Immortals  at 
the  French  Academy,  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  by  King  Louis-Philippe,  and  the 
production    of    such    works    as    "Claude 
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1    of    antique  and 
,  bronze,  glass,  and 


1489,"  and  a  profu: 
mediaeval  curios  in  sil 
earthenware. 

Such  then  was  the  drawing-room  in  which 
Victor  Hugo  held  the  famous  receptions  so 
much  spoken  of  by  his  admirers  and 
enemies  alike.  Here  congregated,  once  a 
week,  the  title  of  literary  and  artistic  Paris 
—Balzac,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Eugene  Dela- 
croix, Sainte-Beuve,  Lamartine,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Theophile  Gautier,  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alphonse  Karr, 
Theodore  de  Banville,  &c. 

Music    very    rarely   formed    part    of  the 
entertainment,  for    Hugo   disliked    it,  and 
would  never  allow  a  piano  to  be  brought 
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Gueux"  ( 1834), "Les  Chants  du  Crepuscule" 
and  "Angelo"  (1835),  "La  Esmeralda" 
(1836),  "Les  Voix  Interieures"  (1837), 
"Ruy  Bias"  (1838),  "Les  Rayons  et  les 
Ombres  "  (1841),  "  LeRhin"  (1842),  "  Les 
Biirgraves"  {1843),  &c.  The  last  years  he 
spent  there,  however,  were  saddened  by 
the  tragic  death  of  his  daughter,  who  was 
drowned  at  Villequier;  by  the  unfavourable, 
not  to  say  hostile,  reception  accorded  to 
Les  Burgraves  on  the  stage  ;  and,  finally,  by 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  when  the  mob 
invaded  his  house  in  the  Place  Royale  and 
destroyed  or  took  away  a  quantity  of  fur- 
niture, plate,  pictures,  and  curios.  The 
cup  of  bitterness  was  not,  however,  full,  for 
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soon  after  followed  I  Amis  Napoleon's  coup 
d'etat,  and  the  pott  was  driven  into  exile, 
first  to  Belgium,  then  to  Spain  and  Jersey 
and  Guernsey,  for  well-nigh  twenty  years. 

The  French,  however,  made  reparation 
for  past  injuries  when  Victor  Hugo  came 
back  to  France  after  the  Franco-German 
War  and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  very  house  in  the  Place  Royale  from 
which  he  had  once  to  flee  for  his  life  was 


hundred  musicians  played  the  "  Hymne 
Triumphal,'"  whilst  on  the  impromptu  stage 
erected  on  the  top  of  the  poet's  residence 
two  figures  appeared,  symbolising  the  Muse 
of  Paris  and  the  Muse  of  Victor  Hugo. 

The  apotheosis  in  the  Place  des  Vosges 
was  only  one  item  in  the  program  of  the 
fetes  which  lasted  fur  a  whole  week.  The 
moM  characterise  function,  perhaps,  was 
the    reception    at   the    Hotel    de    Villa    of 
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decked  with    flowers,  illuminated  and  he- 
ribboned. 

More  remarkable  still  was  the  scene  that 
took  place  last  year  in  the  Place  des  Vosges 
to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  poet's 
birth.  The  whole  square,  on  the  evening  of 
ihe  second  of  March,  presented  an  Iilysium- 
like  appearance,  with  festoons  and  garlands 
hanging  overhead  from  one  end  of  the  place 
to  the  other,  and  marble  statues  and  foun- 
tains standing  out  here  and  there  from 
amongst  a  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers.  At 
the   close   of    the  fete   a   band    of  twelve 


the  foreign  delegates  who  bad  come  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe  to  pay  homage 
to  the  memory  of  the  Master, 

Magnificent  as  was  the  tribute  paid  to 
bis  memory,  it  is  consoling  to  think  that 
glory  and  honour  did  not  come  to  the  poet 
only  after  death.  His  masterpieces  aroused 
world-wide  enthusiasm  during  his  lifetime, 
and,  like  Voltaire,  he  entered  "vivant  dans 
1'immortalite,"  for  in  the  evening  of  his 
days  the  white  locks  of  the  poet -patriarch 
were  verily  crowned  with  the  green  leaves 
of  the  laurel. 
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By   MARY   ALICE   VIALLS 


HAVE  tak-'n  my  return  ticket,"  w 
response  given  by  the  popular 


;  the 


tian  Patriarch  to  his  numerous  well-wishers 

who  augured  for  him  the  Papacy,  as  he 
disembarked  from  his  gondola  last  July  at 
the  Venice  railway  station,  en  route  for  the 
Conclave.  But  beyond  his  own  devoted 
Venetians,  few  Italians,  save  those  behind 
the  scenes  in  Vatican  circles,  were  inclined 
lo  give  Giuseppe  Sarlo  a  prominent  place 
among  the  "papa/'ili,"  whilst  outside  Italy, 
his  name,  revered  as  it  was  in  his  diocese, 
was  hardly  known.  For  the  new  Pontiff  is 
a  man  who  has  shunned  the  garish  light  of 
publicity,  preferring,  like  a  good  shepherd 
of  his  flock,  to  fulfil  with  unwearied  zeal 
and  activity  the  onerous  "  office  of  a 
bishop."  That  most  brilliant  of  diplomats, 
Serafino  Vannutelli ;  his  Eminence,  Ram- 
polla  del  Tindaro,  versed  in  all  the  arts  of 


statecraft;  Girolamo  Gottt,  the  distinguished 
General  of  the  Carmelites ;  even  the  aged 
Cardinal  Oreglia,  who  has  assisted  at  two 
papal  conclaves,  and  is  almost  the  last 
survivor  of  the  ancient  rigime—aXL  these 
candidates  were  freely  discussed  in  the 
European  press,  but  to  the  illustrious 
prelate  who  to-day  wears  so  worthily  the 
papal  tiara  only  scanty  suffrages  were 
given. 

But  history,  ever  inexhaustible  in  sur- 
prises, has  once  more  provided  a  waiting 
world  with  a  coup  that  is  both  dramatic 
and  picturesque  in  the  election  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Venice,  and  Europe  sees 
exalted  to  the  loftiest  position  in  Christen- 
dom, a  humble  son  of  the  people.  For  the 
coronation  of  Giuseppe  Sarto  as  Head  of 
the  Roman  Church,  has  broken  the  line  of 
patrician  popes,  and  has  once  more  fitly 
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reinstated  in  the  Chair  of  the  Fisherman 
of  Galilee,  the  purely  democratic  traditions 
of  early  Christian  times.     On  behalf  of  the 
present    Pontiff,    the  Church  can   proudly 
boast    that — like    Browning's   pope — "  full 
low  his  life  began,"  since  he  is  the  child 
of  peasant-parents,  and  was  cradled  in  that 
"  apostolic      poverty" 
which  his  whole  career 
has  done  so  much  to 
emphasise. 

Giuseppe  Sarlo  was 
born  on  June  and, 
1835,  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Riese,  in  that 
Venetian  province  of 
Treviso,  which,  by  the 
way,  gave  a  pope  to 
Italy  as  far  back  as 
1303,  in  the  person 
of  Niccola  Boccasini, 
elected  under  the  title 
of  Benedict  XI.  of 
pious  memory.  The 
district,  however  fertile 
in  good  popes,  is  one 
of  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  in  North  Italy. 
Only  those  travellers 
who  have  seen  for 
themselves  the  inde- 
scribably depressing 
squalor  of  the  smaller 
Venetian  villages  can 
realise  what  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  the 
bare  means  of  exist- 
ence is  the  lot  of  the 
miserable  peasantry. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  little  Giuseppe  was 

one  of  a  family  of  ten,  hi 

to  feed  whose  hungry 
mouths  the  father  could  not  eam  anything 
approaching  to  a  "living  wage,"  vividly 
suggests  what  sacrifices  the  household  had 
to  make  to  ensure  the  boy  the  means  of 
education,  finally  secured  to  him  through 
the  kindness  of  the  parish  priest,  who 
little  dreamed  what  his  pro/cge's  future 
prospects  were  to  be. 

From  an  early  age  the  boy,  bred  to  the 


sturdy,  outdoor  life  of  the  Italian  con- 
tadino,  displayed  a  distinct  bent  for  a 
priestly  vocation — a  bent  that  for  the  most 
part  is  religiously  respected  by  Italians  of 

the  lower  classes.  The  educational 
resources  of  his  birthplace  were  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  lad's  studious  leanings 


demanded  a  wider  field  for  their  develop- 
ment than  Riese  could  afford.  He  was, 
therefore,  sent  to  a  college  at  Castel- 
Franco,  a  small  country  town,  famous  as 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Venetian 
painter,  Giorgione.  From  here  the  student 
was  transferred  to  the  Central  Seminary  at 
Padua,  to  prepare  for  an  ecclesiastical 
career.     There,     in    that    world-renowned 
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seat  of  Italian  learning,  where  the  eighty- 
two  statues  of  her  most  famous  alumni 
guard  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  and 
St  Antony's  domed  fane  witnesses  to  the 
glory  of  the  city's  patron  saint,  Giuseppe 
Sarto  fulfilled  his  appointed  theological 
studies  with  distinguished  success. 

On  September  18th,  1858,  the  young 
seminarist  received  his  priest's  orders  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Castel-Franco,  from  whose 
high  altar  the  pictured  Madonna  and^Saints 
of  Giorgione  have  gazed  serenely  down  for 
the  last  four  hundred  years  upon  successive 
generations  of  townsfolk.  That  year  of 
Giuseppe  Sarto's  ordination  was,  in  many 
ways,  a  memorable  one  for  Italy.  In  the 
January  of  1858,  Orsini's  desperate  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.  had  forced  the 
question  of  Italian  liberation  to  the  front. 
In  the  April  following,  Cavour  had  ex- 
pounded his  bold  political  programme  to 
the  Turin  Chamber,  while  the  summer  had 
witnessed  the  historic  meeting  of  the  Pied- 
montese  statesman  and  the  French  Emperor 
at  Plombieres.  But  the  newly-ordained 
priest  at  Castel-Franco  cared  for  none  of 
these  things,  and  turned  his  back  on  the 
clamorous  world  about  him,  even  now 
pregnant  with  coming  strife  and  soon  to  be 
convulsed  in  the  throes  of  revolution,  to 
assume  the  humble  rdie  of  a  simple  village 
curate  at  Tombolo.  Here  for  nine  years 
he  toiled  among  his  rustic  flock  with  that 
self-denying  devotion  to  duty  which  makes 
many  an  obscure  Italian  padre  so  truly  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  their  best  friend  in 
secular  as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  young  priest  was 
idolised  by  his  poor  parishioners.  Yet,  so 
destitute  was  he  himself,  at  that  time,  of 
this  world's  goods,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
once  pawned  a  ring  in  order  to  succour 
some  needy  protege- — surely  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  "  evangelical  poverty  "  ! 

The  golden  opinions  won  by  the  Curate 
of  Tombolo  fully  justified  his  promotion  as 
parish  priest  of  Salzano  in  1867,  only  a 
year  after  the  cession  of  Venetia  to  Italy, 
so  that  the  future  Pope  lived,  for  the  first 
thirty- two  years  of  his  life,  under  the 
Austrian  regime  in  his  native  province. 
The  able  discharge  of  his  parochial  office 


recommended  the  Pastor  of  Salzano  to  the 
notice  of  Monsignor  Zinelli,  at  that  time 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  nominated 
his  promising  ecclesiastic  to  a  canonry  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Treviso — the  capital  of  the 
province — a  promotion  that  was  afterwards 
supplemented  by  bestowal  of  the  deanery 
on  Father  Sarto  and  his  appointment  as 
Episcopal  Chancellor.  To  him  also  was 
confided  the  delicate  and  important  charge 
of  Spiritual  Director  to  the  Seminary  ot 
Treviso,  in  which  college  he  was  likewise 
given  a  professor's  chair  and  an  examiner- 
ship.  Nor  did  his  activities  end  here,  for 
he  was  chosen  as  a  judge  in  the  Capitular 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  and,  finally,  was 
appointed  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese. 
Meantime,  the  recipient  of  all  these  dig- 
nities was  winning  a  great  reputation  as 
a  preacher  ;  his  sermons,  although  delivered 
extempore,  being,  it  is  said,  distinguished 
both  for  learning  and  eloquence — yet  it  is 
probable  that  the  example  of  his  self- 
denying  and  holy  life  preached  the  most 
forcible  sermon  of  all.  During  the  inter- 
regnum that  supervened  on  the  death  of 
Monsignor  Zinelli,  it  fell  to  the  Vicar- 
General  to  administer  the  diocese,  and  this 
he  did  with  such  notable  skill  that  he  was 
nominated  coadjutor  to  the  new  Bishop 
of  Treviso. 

After  such  an  apprenticeship,  it  was  not 
surprising  that,  when  the  important  see  of 
Mantua  became  vacant  in  1884,  Leo  XIII., 
with  his  usual  sagacity  in  making  episcopal 
appointments,  chose  Giuseppe  Sarto  to  fill 
it.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  which  the  latter 
was  called,  for  through  the  supine  rule 
of  his  predecessor  discipline  had  waxed 
deplorably  slack  in  the  Mantuan  diocese, 
and  abuses  had  crept  in  that  it  needed  all 
the  tact  and  ability  of  the  new  Prelate  to 
reform.  His  persuasive  powers  and  admi- 
nistrative gifts  were  tested  to  the  utmost, 
but  he  was  fully  equal  to  the  ungrateful 
task,  and  not  only  achieved  the  reforms 
necessary,  but  gave  a  much-needed  impetus 
to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  lay  and 
clerical  members  of  his  flock.  If  Monsignor 
Sarto  tightened  somewhat  closely  the  cords 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  he  showed  his 
clergy  a  noble   example   of  austerity  and 
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simplicity  of  life,  as  well  as  of  strenuous 
zeal  for  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  was 
loftily  indifferent  to  the  praise  or  blame  of 
his  critics.  Here,  too,  he  displayed  that 
unswerving  devotion  to  principles  and 
integrity  of  purpose  which  have  ever  char- 
acterised him.  For  the  man  who  to-day 
sits  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  has  never 
paltered  with  his  convictions.  It  is  even 
whispered  that — simple  bishop  though  he 
then  was — he  did  not  scruple,  more  than 
once,  to  write  some  unvarnished  truths  to 
the  late  Pope  himself.  Yet  that  I-eo  XIII. 
bore  him  no  grudge  for  his  plain  speaking, 
is  suggested  by  the  rumour  that,  in  the  last 
audience  the  Patriarch  of  Venice  ever  had 
with  him,  he  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
the  Archbishop's  succession  to  the  Papacy. 
Meanwhile,  splendid  ecclesiastical  cele- 
brations were  not  wanting  under  the  new 
regime  in  Mantua.  Severely  simple  in  his 
personal  tastes  and  frugal  to  rusticity  in  his 
mode  oflife,  Monsignor  Sarto  showed  him- 
self zealous   in    maintaining  the   gorgeous 


ritual  traditions  of  his  Church,  and  in  1886, 
the  900th  solemn  centenary  of  St.  Anselm 
was  celebrated  under  his  auspices,  whilst  in 
1891,  he  presided  at  a  like  function  in 
commemoration  of  Saint  Louis  Gonzaga. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  late  Pope 
testified  his  recognition  of  Bishop  Sarto's 
merits  by  raising  him  to  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, with  the  title  of  San  Bernardo  alle 
Terme,  at  a  Consistory  held  on  June  isth) 
1893.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  Prince 
of  the  Church  was  chosen  out  of  all  the 
Venetian  prelates  to  fill  the  patriarchate  of 
Venice — rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Agoitini.  Great  difficulties  about 
granting  the  necessary  exequatur  were 
raised  at  the  time  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, as  the  Crown  claimed  the  right  of 
nomination  to  the  See.  At  last,  however, 
the  matter  was  satisfactorily  compromised, 
and  the  new  Patriarch  entered  on  his  archi- 
episcopal  duties  at  Venice,  where  he  was 
welcomed  with  open  arms.  And  the  ex- 
pectations   the   Venetians    had    formed   of 
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Cardinal  Sarto  were  more  than  justified 
during  his  nine  years'  residence  in  the 
"  sea-girt  city  "  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the 
"  Pope  of  the  gondoliers "  was  a  beloved 
and  familiar  figure,  as  he  traversed  the 
canals  in  his  state  gondola.  His  firm, 
dignified,  yet  genial  rule,  quickly  made  him 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  no  public 
function  was  complete  without  the  presence 
of  the  Archbishop.  While  displaying 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
his  Church,  and  great  adroitness  in  de- 
fending her  liberties,  the  Patriarch  of  St. 
Mark's  gave  proof  of  extraordinary  tact 
and  diplomacy  in  his  relations  with  the 
Civil  authorities,  with  whom — in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  that  hedged  his  position  as 
a  representative  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
cleavage  between  "Throne  and  Altar" — 
the  popular  Prelate  was  on  the  most 
amicable  terms,  and  he  succeeded  in 
winning  the  respect  of  Radicals  as  well  as 
Clericals — a  fact  emphasised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  many  Liberals  at  his  Coronation. 

Yet,  true  as  he  was  to  the  somewhat 
intransigent  line  of  policy  initiated  by 
Leo  XIII.  for  the  guidance  of  Italian 
Catholics — which,  by  the  way,  found  ex- 


pression in  a  somewhat  militant  pastoral 
address  to  his  Mantuan  flock,  in  which 
he  condemned  any  "agreement  between 
Catholics  and  the  declared  enemies  of 
the  .Church" — the  present  Pontiff,  when 
Patriarch  of  Venice,  showed  a  noteworthy 
independence  of  character  in  things  which 
pertained  to  his  own  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
When  the  late  King  Humbert  repaired  to 
Venice  to  receive  the  German  Emperor, 
Cardinal  Sarto  sent  word  to  Rome  that  he 
intended  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Italian 
monarch.  Leo  XIII.,  however,  at  once 
deprecated  such  a  bold  deviation  from  the 
traditional  attitude  of  the  Vatican  towards 
the  Quirinal,  and,  without  actually  for- 
bidding such  a  proceeding,  hinted  in  very 
plain  terms  to  his  Venetian  representative 
that  he  would  do  well  to  absent  himself 
from  St.  Mark's  on  this  delicate  occasion? 
His  Eminence,  however,  with  a  laudable 
determination  to  render  "honour  where 
honour  was  due,"  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christian  courtesy,  visited  the  King  in 
becoming  state,  and,  it  is  said,  even  went 
so  far  as  to  tell  his  royal  guest  of  the 
warning  he  had  received  from  head- 
quarters.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 


-  or  the  pope's  private  apartments. 
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that  Pope  Pius  X.  is  a  favourite  with  the 
reigning  royalties,  with  whom  he  is  per- 
sonally acquainted,  as  he  repeated  the 
graceful  attention  shown  the  late  monarch 
to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Queen 
Helena  when  they  visited  Venice  last 
spring,  without,  be  it  observed,  abating  one 
jot  of  that  ecclesiastical  dignity  which 
Giuseppe  Sarto,  as  prelate  or  pope,  would 
never  fail  to  uphold.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  election  of  His  Holiness  was  a 
very  agreeable  surprise  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel — who  hastened  to  telegraph  his 
satisfaction  to  the  premier — and  it  is  well 
known  that  both  he  and  the  Queen  cherish 
most  kindly  feelings  towards  the  new 
Pontiff. 

But  the  exercise  of  the  Archbishop's 
authority  was  by  no  means  limited  to  state 
functions.  It  is  a  good  augury  for  the  new 
pontificate  that  Pius  X.,  while  at  Venice, 
took  a  keen  and  practical  interest  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  material,  as  well  as  the 
spiritual,  welfare  of  his  flock,  especially  in 
connection  with  those  Catholic  Congresses 
which  have  grappled  so  courageously  with 
the  terrible  problem  of  poverty  in  Italy, 
whose  over-taxed,  half-starved  masses  owe 
to  such  beneficent  associations,  among 
other  gifts,  the  establishment  of  the  "casse 
rttrali"  or  rural  banks,  which  are  such  god- 
sends in  the  agricultural  districts  to  the 
impoverished  peasantry.  The  Patriarch 
was  always  to  the  fore  on  these  occasions, 
when  such  practical  subjects  as  working- 
men's  clubs  and  savings-banks,  and  other 
pressing  social  questions  which  have  lately 
found  such  a  sympathetic  hearing  among 
Churchmen  in  Italy,  were  discussed  under 
his  benign  auspices.  He  has  also  shown 
great  zeal  in  promoting  the  study  of  the 
Gospels,  in  a  "  tongue  understanded  of  the 
people,"  and  has  given  a  noteworthy  impetus 
to  popular  Bible-study  —  now  being  so 
widely  revived  in  Italy — by  himself  ex- 
pounding the  Gospel  for  the  day  from  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Mark's — that  pulpit  where 
Pope  Alexander  III.  once  preached  before 
the  redoubtable  Frederic  Barbarossa,  at 
that  historic  function  when  the  haughty 
emperor  himself  officiated  as  verger  ! 

In  spite   of   these   modern   sympathies, 


however,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
Holy  Father  cherishes  a  few  old-fashioned 
prejudices,  natural  enough,  perhaps,  in  one 
who  has  seen  the  "  old  order  changing  and 
yielding  place  to  the  new"  in  so  many  ways. 
He  is  said  to  be  strongly  averse  to  the 
clergy  riding  bicycles,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  very  anxious  to  improve  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  priesthood. 
As  might  be  judged  from  his  Mantua 
record,  he  is  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  is 
exacting  in  the  scrupulous  observance  of 
the  liturgy,  besides  being  a  keen  advocate 
for  the  somewhat  neglected  glories  of 
Gregorian  Church  music. 

From  the  tangled  web  of  conflicting 
interests  called  "  Italian  politics,"  Pius  X. 
has  for  the  most  part  held  studiously  aloof, 
though,  when  Patriarch,  he  certainly  secured 
a  complete  triumph  for  the  Church  party  in 
Venice,  in  the  last  municipal  election  but 
one,  by  bringing  about  a  coalition  between 
the  Clericals  and  Moderates,  which  defeated 
the  Extremist  party  by  force  of  numbers. 
What  the  attitude  of  the  Holy  Father  will 
be  as  regards  the  vexed  question  of  the 
right  of  Italian  Catholics  to  vote  at  parlia- 
mentary elections — a  right  suspended  by 
Leo  XIII.  in  his  famous  "  Non  Exftedit" 
encyclical — it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  fore- 
see. The  last  important  public  appearance 
of  the  Patriarch  in  Venice,  before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Papacy,  was  at  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  Campanile  of  St. 
Mark's.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  the 
Count  of  Turin  and  Signor  Nasi,  the  Italian 
Minister  for  Public  Instruction — a  pro- 
nounced anti-clerical — were  present,  together 
with  a  strong  "  liberal "  element.  It  was 
truly  a  case  of  "  Greek  meeting  Greek,"  but 
in  spite  of  the  fears  naturally  entertained 
as  to  the  result  of  such  a  rencontre  between 
the  Vatican  and  Quirinal,  the  very  remark- 
able speech  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop 
— destitute  of  any  political  allusion  what- 
ever— was  applauded  on  all  hands  as  a 
model  of  tactful  diplomacy  under  exception- 
ally difficult  circumstances.  And  the  Italian 
Press  could  make  suitable  "copy"  out  of 
the  edifying  tableau  afforded  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Throne  and  Government 
in  animated  conversation  with  the  genial 
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Patriarch,    resplendent  in    the    gold    and 
purple  of  his  high  office. 

Although  during  the  late  Pope's  time 
the  Venetian  Patriarch  was  a  persona 
gratissima  at  the  Vatican,  he  was  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  that  brilliant  milieu ;  its 
stately  routine  and  exacting  etiquette  being 
repugnant  to  his  simple  tastes  and  es- 
sentially democratic  leanings.  It  is  just 
these,  however,  that  have  endeared  him  to 
the  Venetian  masses,  who,  in  losing  their 
Patriarch,  hare  lost  their  best  friend.     In 


their  beloved  Bishop,  and  shops  were  shut 
and  the  church  bells  were  rung,  as  if  for 
a  public  holiday. 

For  there  was  a  genuine  camaraderie  in 
the  intercourse  between  Giuseppe  Sarto 
and  his  flock.  He  was  one  with  them, 
using  by  choice  that  soft  Venetian  patois 
which  has  such  a  naive,  caressing  fascina- 
tion of  its  own  among  Italian  dialects, 
And  did  he  not  often  cause  Church  and 
State — those  arch-foes  in  Italy' — to  meet 
fur   the   nonce,   by    taking  a  hand   in    an 
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few  places  is  the  tragedy  of  Italian  poverty 
more  poignant  than  in  Venice,  whose  faded 
splendour  harbours  so  much  want  and 
squalor,  whilst  her  half-starved,  ill -clad 
proletariat  find  their  miserable  tenements 
in  her  ruined  palaces.  Yet  pride  con- 
quered sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  Venetians 
when  their  Pastor  was  elected  to  the 
Papacy.  This  excitable,  sunny  -  natured 
sea-folk — for  they  are  happy  in  their  rags 
— thronged  to  St.  Mark's  Piazza  to  "  en- 
thuse" en  masse  over  the  honour  done  to 


amicable  game  at  "poker"  with  the  muni- 
cipal authorities?  In  the  homely  archi- 
episcopal  menage,  the  great  Prelate  lived  as 
a  simple  citizen,  true  to  those  traditions 
of  "plain  living  and  high  thinking"  which 
we  associate  with  the  Christian  bishop, 
While  the  two  revered  ladies,  his  sisters,  who- 
kcpt  house  for  him,  and  always  dressed  in 
the  distinctive  garb  of  a  Venetian  ton- 
tadina,  would  do  the  daily  marketing  them- 
selves for  the  household — surely  "patri- 
archal "  in  more  senses  than  one  ! 
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But  all  this  is  ancient  history  now,  and 
Venice  must  resign  herself  to  the  loss  of 
the  gracious  and  beneficent  Prelate  who 
has  exchanged  her  "  patriarchate "  for  a 
diocese  that  is  wide  as  the  world  itself — 
appropriately  transferred  from  the  City  of 
the  Waters  to  wear  the  Fisherman's  ring. 
Truly,  it  is  no  easy  task  at  the  present  time 
to  steer  the  bark  of  St.  Peter,  and  its  pilot 
needs  a  steady  head,  a  strong  hand  and  a 
stout  heart,  to  guide  it  through  the  troubled 
waters  of  political  passion  and  religious 
strife.  It  is  said  that  the  humble-minded 
Bishop  was  overcome  when  the  unex- 
pected dignity  and  responsibility  were 
thrust  upon  him  by  his  fellow-Cardinals. 

And  it  was  no  light  inheritance  to 
succeed  such  a  Pontiff  as  Leo  XIII.,  for 
in  many  ways  the  late  Pope  symbolised 
the  old  order,  incarnating,  as  he  did,  the 
aristocratic  ideal  of  the  scholar  and  the 
diplomat.  Pius  X.  is,  as  befits  a  demo- 
cratic Pope,  different  in  many  respects 
from  his  illustrious  predecessor.  He  is, 
for  instance,  less  literary  in  his  tastes  than 
the  late  Pontiff,  and,  like  the  Fisherman 
whose  place  he  fills,  finds  his  recreation 
in  angling   in   the   Vatican   ponds   rather 


than  in  writing  Latin  verses.  He  is 
likewise  much  less  of  a  politician  than 
Leo  XIII.,  that  prince  of  ecclesiastical 
diplomatists,  and  has  never  shown  any 
tendencies  that  could  cause  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  "  political  pope."  Neverthe- 
less, this  Son  of  the  People,  this  "  Pope  of 
the  Poor" — and  it  is  his  proudest  title — 
worthily  represents  the  best  traditions  of 
his  Church,  and  stands  for  that  ideal  of 
personal  piety  and  integrity  of  purpose,  of 
brotherly  kindliness  and  large  -  hearted 
charity  towards  all  men,  which  during 
twenty  centuries  of  Christianity,  has  been 
too  often  obscured,  but  never  destroyed,  in 
the  Christian  Church. 

If  the  elevation  of  such  a  man  as  Pius  X. 
to  the  Papal  throne  is  an  unqualified  moral 
triumph  for  the  Church  of  which  he  is  the 
revered  earthly  Head,  none  the  less  is  it  an 
honour  to  his  distinguished  Electors  in  the 
Sacred  College,  who,  whatever  their  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  brilliant 
rival  claimants  to  the  Papacy,  have  never- 
theless united — to  their  enduring  credit  be 
it  said — in  rendering  homage  to  saintliness 
of  character  and  moral  worth,  independently 
of  all  lesser  and  worldly  considerations. 
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THE  HAUNTS  OF  BEAUTY 


By    WILL   HILL 

WHITE- VEILED  she  walks  the  mountain  tops, 
Sleeps  purple-pillowed  on  the  hill, 
Leaf-kirtled  hides  in  hazel  copse, 
Bathes  naked  in  the  rippling  rill. 

Leaps  in  the  lightning's  vivid  flash, 
Skims  canvas-winged  from  sea  to  sea, 

Dives  deep  where  tumbling  torrents  dash, 
Blows  thistle-down  athwart  the  lea. 

Blinks  from  the  stars  on  stilly  night, 
Bedews  the  mead  where  cowslips  nod, 

In  orchards  blushes  pink  and  white, 
Peeps  daisy-eyed  from  every  sod. 

And  e'er  since  life  began  she's  lurked 
Where  still  unsought,  had  I  been  wise. 

I'd  left  her,  ere  on  me  she'd  worked 
Heart-havoc  from  a  woman's  eyes. 


GEORGE  EDWARD  BATEMAN 

SAINTSBURY 

By   W.    P.    JAMES 


WHEN  some  eight  years  ago  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  at  Edin- 
burgh, those  were  most  ready  to  congratu- 
late the  University  who  had  best  known 
his  previous  services  to  literature.  Few 
official  professors  have  done  more  to 
promote  knowledge  and  inculcate  a  sound 
taste  than  he  had  already  done  unofficially 
by  his  contributions  to  the  journals  and 
magazines  during  his  busy  literary  career. 
Every  page  he  has  written  bears  witness  to 
his  zeal  for  literature  and  his  zest  for  read- 
ing. 

How  many  books  it  is  possible  for  mortal 
man  to  read  I  do  not  know,  but  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  reading  must  touch  the  limit. 
He  himself  thinks  it  safe  to  say  that  of 
the  fourteen  thousand  volumes  or  so  in 
Southey's  library,  every  one  had  been 
methodically  read  by  the  owner,  and  most 
read  many  times.  That  would  mean  a 
volume  every  day  for  nearly  forty  years  to 
read  through  once.  It  is  certainly  safe  to 
say  that  there  can  have  been  very  few  days 
in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  life  in  which  he  has  not 
read  one  or  more  books,  and  books  worth 
reading.  Nothing  that  is  literature  comes 
amiss  to  him,  from  an  ancient  classical 
treatise  or  mediaeval  chanson  to  a  modern 
novel.  Mr.  Lang  once  regretted  that  a 
man  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  calibre  should  be 
wasted  on  reviewing  novels  in  batches  for 
the  weekly  press.  That,  however,  was  not 
at  all  Mr.  Saintsbury's  own  feeling,  with  his 
keen  appetite,  controlled  nevertheless  by 
jealous  discrimination  between  what  is  not 
and  what  is  literature  after  its  own  kind. 
His  ideal  of  criticism  he  once  declared  to 
be  the  focussing  of  a  particular  book  or 
writer  under  a  system  of  lenses,  borrowed 
from  a  study  of  all  the  great  literature  of 
ages.  With  most  of  us  this  would  just 
mean  reading  a  book  in  the  light  of  what 
we  could  remember  of  the  few  books  we 
happen  to  have  read  in  the  one  or  two 
languages  we  happened  to  know.  But 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  wide  acquaintance  with 
literature  in  many  languages  has  enabled 
him  to  come  quite  respectably  within  sight 
of  his  ideal. 

Much  reading  may  make  a  dry-as-dust 
or  an  idiot.    Mr.  Saintsbury's  character  and 


judgment  were  far  too  definite  and  vigorous 
to  be  submerged.  Even  the  reviewing, 
which  Mr.  Lang  regretted,  perhaps  helped 
to  keep  the  man  of  the  world  so  much  alive 
and  alert  in  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters. 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  indeed,  is  not  only  a  man 
of  strong  views,  but,  if  you  will,  of  sturdy 
prejudices.  He  has  boasted  that  Scott 
made  him  more  of  a  Tory  than  the  devil 
had  made  him  already;  and  his  trick  of 
asserting  or  implying  that  his  views  are  the 
views  of  all.  right-thinking,  port-drinking 
people  has  been  known  to  vex  some  less 
robust  readers.  But  none  of  his  pre- 
possessions is  proof  against  his  loyalty  to 
literature.  No  revolutionary  socialist  could 
show  more  enthusiasm  for  French  roman- 
ticism, or  the  poetry  of  William  Morris 
and  Mr.  Swinburne,  for  all  their  eloquent 
denunciations  of  king  and  priest. 

He  first  made  his  name  by  his  essays 
in  the  Fortnightly  Revietv  on  French  ro- 
mantic writers ;  and,  soon  after,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  the  editor,  selected  him  to  do  the 
volume  on  Dryden  among  his  "English 
Men  of  Letters."  He  has  again  and  again 
thus  proved  practically  his  grasp  of  diverse 
epochs.  Having  done  his  own  Elizabethan 
volume  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  history  of 
English  literature  in  four  sections,  he  after- 
wards readily  took  Professor  Dowden's 
modern  volume  off  his  hands.  So  when 
the  specialists  were  too  much  afraid  of 
each  other  to  do  a  volume  he  wanted  in 
his  series  of  "  Periods  of  European 
History  "  (which  is  to  bring  Hallam  up  to 
date),  he  threw  himself  into  the  breach, 
tackling  the  "  Earlier  Renaissance,"  in 
addition  to  the  period  he  had  set  himself 
of  Mediaeval  Allegory  and  Romance.  No 
sooner  had  he  attained  the  dignified  ease 
of  a  University  chair,  than  he  attacked  a 
task  that  might  well  appal  the  bravest. 
He  set  to  work  to  fill  a  lacuna  of  literature 
by  writing  for  his  magnum  opus  a  History 
of  Literary  Criticism  from  the  beginning 
till  now.  He  himself  has  compared  the 
adventure  with  Satan's  journey  across 
Chaos  Yet  open  any  of  these  books 
where  you  will,  and  you  will  find  indis- 
putable evidence  of  reading  at  first  hand 
and  of  independent  judgment. 

Probably  his  most  generally  recognised 
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service  to  literature  has  been  in  the  way 
he  helped  to  restore  French  literature  to  its 
proper  place  in  English  estimation  after  the 
Carlylean  epoch  of  Teutonic  exaltation ; 
and  a  very  excellent  service  it  was.  Never- 
theless, despite  the  great  value  of  his  mere 
schoolmaster  work  in  literature,  I  am  in- 
clined to  regret  that  it  has  not  left  him  more 
time  for  the  kind  of  literary  essay,  half 
critical,  half  biographical,  which  he  does 
so  well.  My  own  favourite  among  his 
books  is  the  first  series  of  "  Essays  in 
English  Literature,  1780 — 1860,"  which 
contains  some  of  his  best  work  in  this  kind. 
I  do  not  altogether  share  the  very  exclusive 
view  of  what  constitutes  the  only  legitimate 
kind  of  criticism  expounded  in  the  intro- 
ductory essay  to  this  volume,  but  his  own 
kind  has  seldom  been  better  done.  Not, 
by  the  way,  that  he  is  by  any  means  a  slave 
to  his  own  canons.  The  value  of  criticism 
depends  after  all  less  on  the  method  than 
on  the  man  behind  the  method.  Mr.  Saints- 
bury's  catholic  and  comparative  knowledge 
of  literature,  if  it  has  betrayed  him  into  an 
excess  of  parenthetical  allusion,  has  given 
his  work  the  grip  and  grit  that  are  the 
qualities  perhaps  most  lacking  in  recent 
criticism.  And  behind  the  knowledge  is 
the  carrying  and  driving  force  of  his  vigorous 
judgment  and  vital  love  of  literature.  The 
essential  service  of  criticism  is  to  help  to 
give  new  life  to  the  classics,  or  life  to  the 
books  that  ought  to  be  classics.  If  only 
for  his  services  in  this  kind  to  Hazlitt, 
Peacock,  and  George  Borrow,  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  may  go  to  his  account  with  a  good 
heart. 
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THERE  is  a  glory  of  austerity  as  well 
as  of  abundance,  and  Mrs.  Meynell 
stands  among  the  small  but  radiant  band  of 
those  who  have  taken  and  kept  the  vow  of 
passionate  restriction.  These  are  they  who, 
by  the  necessity  of  their  own  nature,  and 
not  in  dreary  obedience  to  any  external 
command  of  law  or  duty,  have  chosen  the 
things  that  are  more  excellent,  and 
deliberately  move  upon  a  high  plane  of 
thought  and  feeling,  because  in  that  they 
find  their  proper  and  only  happiness. 
All  that  is  common  and  unclean  they 
reject,  because  their  nature  revolts  from 
it.  Within  themselves  they  possess  a 
rigorous  standard  which  drives  them 
to  rejection  as  passionately  as  other 
passions  drive  other  men  into  excess. 
Daily  they  make  a  great  refusal,  and 
their  reward  is  to  walk  in  the  twin 
starlight  of  young-eyed  purity  and  the 
tranquil  mind.  For  the  refinement  of 
soul,  which  is  their  breath  of  life,  can  be 
maintained  only  by  unyielding  rejection, 
and  like  the  author  of  the  "  Imitation," 
who  was  himself  of  their  company,  they 
take  their  delight  in  ever  seeking  to  have 
less  rather  than  more. 

Often  they  have  their  reward  in  a  peculiar 
delicacy  of  vision.  Where  others  bluster 
along,  purblind  with  haste  or  desire  or 
satiety,  they,  having  won  an  increased  refine- 
ment of  spirit  by  devoted  abstinence,  can 
perceive  a  fugitive  and  unrecorded  beauty 
in  the  open  secrets  of  every  day.  Mrs.  May- 
nell  has  written  of  rain  and  wells,  and  the 
south-west  wind,  and  the  horizon,  and  the 
feet  and  eyelids  of  mankind  with  so  clear 
and  patient  a  perception  that  she  has  created 
them  anew,  much  as  Ruskin  created  the 
Alps.  And  it  is  the  same  with  her  percep- 
tion of  spiritual  nature,  too.  Other  poets 
have  often  shown  us  the  pathos  of  the  old  re- 
calling their  vanished  youth  and  addressing 
the  self  of  old  days  with  envy  and  regretful 
admiration.  Alone,  as  far  as  I  know,  Mrs.. 
Me)*nell  makes  youth  address  with  pitiful 
affection  the  aged  figure  that  in  days  to 
come  will  be  itself.  It  is  in  one  of  her 
poems  called  "  A  Letter  from  a  Girl  to  her 
own  Old  Age,"  and  it  ends  with  the  stanza  . 

The  one  who  now  thy  faded  features  guesses, 

With  tilial  fingers  thy  grey  hair  caresses. 

With  morning  tears  thy  mournful  twilight  blesses. 

The  same  sympathetic  insight,  combined 
with  the  reserve  that  loathes  burlesque,  has 
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enabled  her  to  write  on  childhood,  not  only 
with  decency,  which  is  rare,  but  with  dignity, 
which  is  unique.  With  a  criticism  no  less 
daring  than  perceptive — for  she  was  the 
first  to  point  out,  for  instance,  the  mean- 
ness of  the  woman  characters  in  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " — she  sets  herself 
against  the  depressing  immorality  of 
English  family  life — the  common-place, 
uninspired,  and  disgusting  view  in  nearly 
all  English  art  and  literature  of  the  relation 
between  man  and  woman,  or  between 
parents  and  child.  In  the  pictures  and 
jokes  of  the  early  Victorian  Punch  (which 
represented'  the  British  spirit  even  more 
exactly  than  the  Ally  Slower  of  to-day),  and 
even  in  the  children  and  familv  life  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  she  reveals  a 
bluntness  of  feeling,  an  insensate  concep- 
tion of  humour,  which  is  the  origin  of  all 
vulgarity.  She  herself  is  possessed  of 
humour,  though  never  possessed  by  it,  for 
it  is  kept  very  tightly  in  hand,  as  a  wayward 
associate  of  the  deeper  and  finer  thought. 
But  to  mark  very  clearly  the  distinction 
between  her  perception  of  the  inner  sancti- 
tude  of  ordinary  life  and  the  views  held  by 
average  English  immorality  or  dulness,  I 
will  quote  a  few  sentences,  not  from  her 
book  on  "  The  Children,"  which  is  all  one 
object  lesson  of  the  same  truth,  but  from  an 
essay  on  solitude  in  "The  Spirit  of  Place." 

•'Anewly-born  child,"  she  says,  "  is  so  nursed  and 
talked  about,  handled  and  jolted,  and  carried  about 
by  aliens,  and  there  is  so  much  importunate  service 
going  forward,  that  a  woman  is  hardly  alone  long 
enou»h  to  become  aware,  in  recollection,  how  her 
own  blood  moves  separately,  beside  her,  with 
another  rhythm  and  different  pulses.  All  is 
commonplace  until  the  doors  are  closed  upon  the 
two.  This  unique  intimacy  is  a  profound  retreat, 
an  absolute  seclusion.  It  is  more  than  single 
solitude  ;  it  is  a  redoubled  isolation  more  remote 
than  mountains,  safer  than  valleys,  deeper  than 
forests,  and  further  than  mid-sea." 

In  the  very  sound  of  that  passage  we 
pass  with  the  closing  of  the  door  from  the 
fuss  and  fidget  of  nursemaids  and  relations 
into  the  large  tranquillity  of  nature  as  it  is 
heard  in  Mrs.  Meynell's  characteristic  style. 
There  is  something  monumental  about  her 
words,  and  like  "  marble's  language,  I^atin 
pure,  discreet,"  it  might  be  carved  on 
polished  stone.  Though  it  all  looks  so 
brief  and  simple,  it  is  weighty  with  the  past, 
and,  as  she  savs  of  a  child's  half-remem- 
bered  happiness,  "  it  is  intricate  with 
allusions."     The  danger  of  such  a  style  is 
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obvious,  but  Mrs.  Meynell  is  nearly  always 
saved  from  preciosity  by  the  seriousness  of 
her  thought — I  had  almost  said  by  its 
holiness,  for  indeed  her  language,  even 
when  most  curiously  felicitous,  does  not 
smell  of  the  lamp  ;  it  smells  of  the  censer. 
But  it  is  best  of  all  when  it  smells  of  the 
open  earth,  like  some  little  plot  of  vintage 
or  rigorously-tended  field  upon  a  corner  of 
the  Umbrian  hills,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
scene  as  she  has  drawn  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  poem  I  like  best  of  hers,  "  The  Lady 
Poverty  "  : — 

Where  is  her  ladyhood  ?     Not  here, 
Not  among  modern  kinds  of  men ; 

But  in  the  stony  fields,  where  clear 

Through  the  th.n  trees  the  skies  appear 

In  delicate  spare  soil  and  fen, 
And  slender  landscape  and  austere. 
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By    SPENSER   FARQUHARSON 


MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  was 
born  in  London  in  1831.  Eldest 
son  of  Frederic  Harrison,  of  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  Sutton  Place,  Guildford,  he  was 
educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  became  a 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham,  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1858.  A  member  of 
the  Trades  Unions  Commission  (1867-69), 
and  secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  for 
Digesting  English  Laws  (1869-70),  he  was 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Inter- 
national Law  to  the  Inns  of  Court  from 
1877-S9,  and  Alderman  of  the  London 
County  Council  from  that  time  to  1892. 
From  1880-89  he  was  President  of  the 
London  Positivist  Committee. 

In  spite  of  hard  professional  work,  the 
best  of  Mr.  Harrison's  life  has  been  spent 
in  the  effort  to  expound  and  to  promote 
the  Religion  of  Humanity.  This  is  what, 
we  imagine,  he  would  himself  call  his  life 
work.  Quite  early  he  appreciated  Comte's 
scientific  ideas,  and  became  an  adherent 
and  interpreter  of  his  religious  teaching. 
Through  good  and  ill  report  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cause.  Nevertheless, 
Comte's  religion  has  not  prevailed.  There 
is  something  melancholy  in  this.  Mr. 
Harrison,  in  his  fascinating  biography  of 
Ruskin,  characterizes  that  teacher  as  a 
Don  Quixote.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
prophet  of  Comtism  is  himself  something 
of  a  Quixote,  with  the  same  charm,  the 
same  dignity,  the  same  serene  failure  to 
behold  the  actual  world  clearly,  the  same 
delusions  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the 
ideas  which  he  has  chosen  to  champion. 
At  any  rate,  he  has  not  won  men's  allegiance. 
Respected,  listened  to,  admired,  he  is  and 
has  been,  but  scarcely  followed.  The 
cause  lies  in  the  complex,  almost  contra- 
dictory, character  of  Comtism.  The 
French  thinker  heralded  a  new  era  of 
Positive  Science.  He  himself  contributed 
to  the  advance  of  Sociology,,  though  in 
smaller  measure  and  with  less  originality 
than  his  followers  would  allow.  He 
did  more  —  he  proposed  to  man  a  Reli- 
gion which  should  be  consistent  with 
Science.  He  buttressed  this  Religion 
with  a  fanciful,  even  a  fantastic,  imitation 
of  the  shell  of  Roman  Catholicism.  It  is 
this  Religion  which  Humanity  has  not 
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yet  accepted.  The  cause  of  failure  lies 
deep,  but  in  one  respect  it  is  easy  to  show 
the  weak  joint  in  Comte's  high  argument. 
He  teaches  that  the  human  race  passes 
through  three  definite  stages  of  thought. 
These  are  the  theological,  the  meta- 
physical, and  the  positive.  In  the  theo- 
logical stage  men  find  the  causes  ot 
phenomena  in  personal  agents ;  in  the 
metaphysical  they  set  up  for  worship 
abstract  ideas ;  in  the  positive  they  are 
content  to  register  sequences  of  causes 
and  effects.  Yet  Comte,  speaking  as  one 
emancipated  from  Theology  and  Meta- 
physics, bids  us  worship  the  supreme  being 
Humanity.  What  is  Humanity  ?  Surely 
a  metaphysical  conception,  if  not  a  theo- 
logical. In  his  religion  Comte  is  obliged 
to  recur  to  a  stage  of  thought  he  supposed 
himself  to  have  transcended.  The  truth 
is  that  Comte  and  Mr.  Harrison,  his 
follower,  desire  to  retain  the  force  of 
religious  belief  in  Society  while  destroying 
the  object  of  belief,  or,  rather,  substituting 
for  the  Creator  a  vague  quasi-supernatural 
creature  called  Humanity.  Science  and 
Religion  were  far  from  reconciled  by 
Comte;  and  Humanity  refuses  to  worship 
or  to  be  worshipped.  Throughout  Mr. 
Harrison's  own  work  we  find  a  similar 
division  or  weakness.  Essentially  scientific 
and  historical,  he  has  a  strong  vein  of 
sentiment  and  enthusiasm.  This  appears 
both  in  his  literary  appreciations  and  in 
addresses  to  the  Positivist  Church.  The 
scientific  spirit  comes  out  where  he  has  to 
deal  with  past  epochs,  or  with  books  by 
authors  that  are  some  time  dead.  The 
enthusiasm  and  sentiment  seem  to  deceive 
him  in  the  treatment  of  "  Present  and 
Future,"  of  contemporary  ideas,  men  and 
literature. 

Besides  "  Addresses  to  Positivists,"  the 
number  of  his  published  works  is  small : 
His  "  Cromwell "  and  "  Ruskin,"  a  volume 
upon  "  Victorian  Literature,"  a  "  History 
of  Sutton  Place,"  and  "The  Choice  of 
Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces."*  The 
"Sketch  of  XVIIIth  Century  Literature," 
in  the  latter,  is  typical.  It  avoids  ex- 
tremes, and  is  in  the  very  spirit  and  style 
of  the  age  of  Reason.  Indeed,  our 
author's  style  is  always  good.  It  has  the 
balance   and   finish   of  Johnson's  century 
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without  its  mannerism,  the  vigour  and  life 
of  the  Victorians  without  their  extrava- 
gance. Only  it  lacks  genius.  The  phrases 
are  polished  and  equal,  the  words  well 
chosen  and  forcible,  but  there  is  never 
anything  that  rises  into  the  higher  realms 
of  prose  and  poetry.  The  judgment  is 
eminently  just.  If  fault  is  to  be  found,  it 
is  that  the  writer  is  too  well-informed,  too 
much  inclined  to  judge  books  by  his  own 
standard  of  best  books.  He  breaks  the 
charming  Elia  on  the  wheel  for  the  op- 
posite quality,  but  surely  with  a  lack  of 
humour.  We  do  not  get  the  best  out  of 
books  by  putting  them  in  a  class-list. 
That  may  be  just — it  is  certainly  very  dull. 
Mr.  Harrison  is  almost  too  much  in  accord 
with  the  general  verdict  of  "  humanity  " — 
he  allows  himself  no  corner  for  prejudice, 
no  grain  of  favouritism  even  in  literature. 
This  is  a  fault  in  a  literary  critic ;  it  comes 
of  the  habit  of  preaching,  which  he  himself 
censures  in  Rusk  in  and  Carlyle,  which, 
however,  grew  (perhaps  in  "Newton  Hall") 
upon  himself.  Happily  this  tone  is  absent 
in  his  best  book,  viz.,  the  "  Biography  of 
Ruskin."  It  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the 
great  man — absolutely  just,  yet  absolutely 
gentle,  a  final  judgment  on  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  of  lives.  Here,  as  in  all 
Mr.  Harrison's  work — more,  indeed,  than 
elsewhere,  we  find  ourselves  in  touch  with 
a  most  impartial,  most  sympathetic,  most 
instructed,  most  humane  character  and 
intellect.  Comtism  is  justified  in  her 
children,  at  least  in  this  her  child,  if  Mr. 
Harrison  has  indeed  drawn  his  nourish- 
ment from  Comtism,  and  not,  as  we 
suspect,  from  older  and  deeper  sources. 
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A  WELSH  GIRL'S  REPLY 

To  the  Author  of  "  To  a  Welsh  Girl/'  in  the  July  Number. 


I 


By  L.  Y.  SALSBRI 

ORD  of  a  mongrel  dialect, 
ji     You  cannot  learn  our  native  speech, 
Yet  your  poor  English  intellect 

The  patriot  Welshman  seeks  to  teach. 
Though  fair  the  glorious  Cambrian  land, 
His  mother-tongue  is  savage  quite —   ' 
You  will  not  win  a  Welsh  girl's  hand 
Until  you  learn  to  woo  aright. 

Not  to  myself  I  take  your  praise, 

Since  all  Welsh  maids  are  fair  and  sweet; 
So  sang  our  bards  in  golden  lays — 

"  Wild  beasts  lay  quiet  at  their  feet, 
And,  stranger  still,  rude  Saxon  men 

Their  beauty  thralls  and  holds  in  spell." 
Rind  Saxon  sir,  my  Cymric  pen 

With  grateful  thanks  rhust  write  "farewell." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  HUANG EN    VAK !" 

THE  fire  at  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  is  still  too 
recent  to  have  slipped  from  even  the 
short  memory  of  modern  Europe,  and  that 
the  fire  was  the  result  of  a  very  wide  con- 
spiracy aimed  at  the  Sultan's  life  and 
Government  is,  of  course,  mattcrof  common 
knowledge.  Hut  the  circumstances  of  His 
Majesty's  "illness"  at  the  time  have  not 
yet  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  all 

Nor  is  it  known  to  any,  except  those  who 
took  part  in  tile  exciting  episode,  and  to 
some  few  in  very  high  places  in  Constanti- 
nople, that  the  plot  came  within  an  ace  of 
being  entirely  successful,  with  results  thai 
must  have  shaken  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  to  its  very  base,  and  pro- 
bably have  sjt  half  Europe  in  a  blaze. 

That  it  failed  was  due  to  what  looks  like 
the  merest  accidents—  to  the  actions  of  one 
man,  old  Ibrahim  the  Jew,  and  to  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  another,  who  gave  away  his  life 


organized  with  consummate  tunning  anil 
skill,  and  the  chief  ueaver  of  the  intricate 
wcbwjsthcman  I  have  termed  Marahoukh 
l'asha.  He  had  masked  his  plans  with 
true  Oriental  duplicity  and,  by  keeping  his 
real  object  entirely  out  of  sight,  had 
succeeded  in  welding  together  in  tin 
conspiracy  a  large  number  of  opposing 
parties  anil  interests,  until  the  plot  had 
assumed  dimensions  more  threatening  (o 
Abdul  II. unid  and  his  Government  than 
any  which  had  ever  been  projected. 

He  had  first  laid  his  plans  with  his  own 
intimites:  I'ashas  who,  like  himself,  were 
Turks  of  the  old  school,  hating  all 
Europeans  and  Kuro[>ean  methods  witli 
fanatical  hatred  They  had  abused  their 
position  and  |K>»er  in  every  way  for  their 
own  aggrandisement  ,  but  while  thus 
presenting  in  their  '«vn  jiersons  and 
practices  insuperable  obstacles  alike  to  all 
real  reform  and  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  former  greatness  of  the  Ottoman  power, 
they,  at  the  same  lime,  longed  ardently  and 
passionate!  y      for     the     recovery     of     that 
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vanished  power,  and  set  out  to  achieve  it  in 
their  own  way. 

Abdul  Hamid  they  hated,  not  only 
because  they  had  fallen  out  of  his  favour, 
but  also  because  they  saw  for  themselves,  as 
Maraboukh  had  truly  declared  to  Grant, 
that  his  rule  was  hastening  the  end  of  all 
things  in  Turkey ;  and  they  resolved  upon 
his  deposition.  But  Rechad  EfTendi,  the 
next  heir,  would,  in  their  view,  make  a 
worse  ruler  than  Abdul.  He  held  the  same 
views  as  Abdul  himself  on  certain  matters 
of  reform — such  as  education,  but  he  lacked 
the  old,  full-flavoured  Ottoman  instincts 
which  Abdul  had  shown  in  such  matters  as 
the  treatment  of  Armenians,  Jews,  and 
other,  to  them,  infidel  dogs. 

Rechad,  therefore,  they  would  have  none 
of,  but  looked  to  Abdul's  much  younger 
brother,  War-ed-in.  Maraboukh  himself 
had  once  been  his  chief  guard ;  believed  he 
had  gained  great  influence  over  him ;  and 
had  apparently  satisfied  himself  and  others 
that,  under  War-ed-in,  the  condition  of  the 
Empire  would  be  just  that  which  was 
desired. 

In  this,  there  is  no  doubt  he  had  either 
been  deceived,  or  had  deceived  himself; 
an  easy  matter,  perhaps,  seeing  that  if  his 
plot  succeeded  he  must  unquestionably 
have  become,  for  the  time  being,  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  Empire. 

But  the  most  influential  and  numerous 
reform  party  in  the  Empire,  the  Young 
Turkey  Party,  were  to  a  man  in  favour  of 
Rechad  EfTendi ;  and,  accordingly,  by 
making  Rechad  the  stalking-horse  of  the 
conspiracy,  Maraboukh  and  his  friends 
secured  the  enormous  advantage  of  their 
help. 

That  Maraboukh  deceived  the  leaders 
of  this  section,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 
They  were  against  Abdul  ;  but  their 
opposition  was  what  in  the  West  would  be 
termed  more  constitutional  than  personal. 
They  desired  what  is  unattainable  in 
Oriental  politics,  a  change  of  Government 
without  violence. 

Maraboukh,  therefore,  pandered  to  this 
desire,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  heart 
and  soul  for  the  old  methods.  He  knew 
his  countrymen  too  well  not  to  be  certain 


that  the  man  with  force  behind  him  wields 
the  power,  and  that  might,  and  might  only, 
could  prove  wrong  to  be  right.  Step  by- 
step,  he  had  felt  his  way  with  marvellous 
dexterity,  promising,  bribing,  suborning, 
intriguing,  and  corrupting  until  half  the 
Palace  officials  themselves  had  been  drawn 
into  his  wide-cast  nets,  and  the  time  to 
strike  drew  near. 

His  method  in  dealing  with  the  White 
House  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  reach 
of  his  cunning  and  his  consummate  un- 
scrupulousness  in  attaining  any  desired  end. 
Grant  had  roused  not  only  his  deadly 
animosity  but,  also,  his  even  more  danger- 
ous fear.  His  spies  had  told  him  much  of 
what  we  were  doing,  and  he  was  quick  to 
read  in  the  scheme  of  pacific  commercial 
colonization  the  same  enormous  possi- 
bilities which  Grant  himself  saw.  In  his 
eyes  it  became  a  menace  to  all  his  future 
plans ;  a  plot,  threatening  the  interests  of 
Islam,  and  thus  a  project  to  be  thwarted  at 
all  costs  and  by  any  available  means  which 
fanaticism  could  devise  and  execute. 

But  his  fear  of  Grant  was  an  even  more 
potent  motive  for  destroying  him.  And  the 
fear  had  its  origin  in  Grant's  acknowledged 
influence  with  Abdul,  and,  in  a  scarcely 
less  measure,  in  his  wealth  and  American 
energy  and  knack  of  achieving  success. 
Many  of  the  Young  Turkey  Party  who  were 
in  the  conspiracy  were,  as  I  learnt  after- 
wards, strong  adherents  of  the  American 
scheme,  believing  that  it  would  prepare 
the  way  for  the  complete  ultimate  re- 
generation of  the  Empire ;  and  Maraboukh 
regarded  this  sympathy  as  full  of  risk  and 
peril.  He  dreaded  lest  some  of  these  men 
should  be  led  to  divulge  the  secret  to 
Grant  prematurely,  or  to  drop  such  hints  of 
it  as  would  cause  a  man  of  Grant's  perspi- 
cacity to  suspect  and  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  send  him  hot-foot  with  the  story  to 
Yildiz  Kiosk. 

He  had  then  formed  the  resolve  to 
destroy  the  man  he  feared  and  regarded  as 
so  dangerous  and  powerful  an  enemy  to 
himself  and  Islam.  To  this  end  he  had 
thrown  the  Greek,  Haidee,  across  his 
path,  and  had  manoeuvred  in  this  way  to 
get  his  own  creatures,  Koprili  and  his  wife, 
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into  the  White  House  to  do  the  foul  work 
of  murder. 

Haid£e  had,  however,  succeeded  in  doing 
what  he  had  never  anticipated.  Her 
disastrously  powerful  influence  had  won. 
Grant  over  to  the  conspiracy ;  a  fact  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  Maraboukh's  un- 
doubted surprise  and  dismay  in  the  inter- 
view. He  had  not  counted  upon  this,  and 
had  not  intended,  indeed,  ever  to  see  Grant; 
and  in  that  hastily  arranged  interview, 
which  Haid£e  had  offered  without  his 
authority,  and  upon  which  Grant  had 
promptly  insisted,  had  come  the  first  infini- 
tesimal cause  of  the  huge  fiasco.  It  was 
merely  that,  during  the  interview,  Mara- 
boukh  had  held  the  paper  with  Rechad 
EfTendi's  forged  name  to  it  just  a  few  inches 
too  far  across  his  table,  so  that  Grant  could 
get  hold  of  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

That  was  the  first  tiny  link  in  the  chain 
of  failure.  That  paper  had  to  be  regained 
or  destroyed  before  it  could  get  into  my 
hands,  and  Maraboukh  had  thus  sent  swift 
instructions  to  Koprili.  Another  tiny  link 
was  the  irritation  I  had  shown  when  Grant 
would  not  let  me  see  the  paper  before  he 
took  it  to  the  Greek,  which  led  to  my 
being  absent  from  the  White  House  when 
Koprili  put  the  poison  in  my  room.  My 
discovery  of  Koprili's  act  had  then  led  to 
my  seeking  old  Ibrahim's  help  in  identifying 
Koprili,  and  so  to  my  setting  the  wary  old 
Jew  and  his  sleuth-hounds  on  the  Pasha's 
trail. 

Ibrahim,  I  found  out  afterwards,  hated 
Maraboukh  as  only  a  Jew  can  hate  the 
Moslem  who  has  bitterly  wronged  and 
oppressed  him,  and  he  threw  himself  body 
and  soul  into  the  task  I  set  him.  But 
even  with  all  his  will  and  cunning,  he 
would  have  been  powerless,  but  for  the 
chance  incident  to  which  I  have  above 
referred. 

This  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
slap  in  the  face,  which  one  woman  in  a 
temper  gave  to  a  servant  who  offended 
her. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  and  not  without 
cause,  about  the  subordinate  and  degraded 
position  of  women  in  Turkey ;  but  this 
notwithstanding,   their   influence,    even    in 


high  political  affairs,  is  at  times  little,  if 
any,  less  than  that  of  the  women  of 
Western  Europe.  It  is  not  so  apparent, 
of  course,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real ; 
and  no  one  who  really  knows  the  under- 
currents of  life  in  the  East  will  think  of 
denying  this. 

Prominent  in  Maraboukh's  inner  ring,  as 
it  may  be  termed,  and  as  deep  in  his 
confidence  as  that  wily  individual  allowed 
anyone  to  be,  was  a  certain  Pasha  whose 
wife  was  that  black  swan,  a  highly-educated 
Turkish  woman.  He  had  had  two  others, 
but,  with  the  easy  facilities  offered  by  Otto- 
man law  in  such  matters,  had  divorced  them. 
The  remaining  wife  was  a  keen  advocate 
of  the  plot,  because  she  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  whole  position  of  women 
would  be  vastly  improved  as  the  result  of 
it,  and  her  Pasha,  the  reverse  of  a  self- 
reliant  man  and  greatly  under  her  influence, 
had  been  glad  to  share  with  her  some  of 
the  burden  of  his  responsibility  in  the 
affair. 

What  goes  on  in  the  Harem  is  not  always 
known  even  to  the  master  of  it,  and  it  had 
come  about  that  one  of  the  lady's  servants, 
a  Jewess,  had  found  out  something  and 
guessed  more  and  had  begun,  after  the 
manner  of  her  class,  to  presume  upon  this 
knowledge  of  her  mistress's  affairs.  Just  at 
the  time  when  the  crisis  in  the  plot  was 
approaching  and  the  suspense  was  trying 
the  tempers  of  all  concerned  in  it,  this 
woman  and  her  mistress  had  a  violent 
quarrel ;  and  the  mistress,  who  had  a  very 
sharp  temper,  had  slapped  the  woman's 
face  and  threatened  her  with  a  far  worse 
punishment. 

The  woman,  mad  with  anger  and  resent- 
ment, had  carried  the  tale  of  her  wrongs  to 
her  friend,  old  Ibrahim's  grand-daughter, 
and,  vowing  she  would  be  revenged,  talked 
wildly  about  getting  some  drug  from  a 
hodja  to  make  the  mistress  ill,  or  to  subject 
her  to  her  power,  or,  if  need  be,  to  poison 
her  outright.  In  the  course  of  her  wild 
tale,  she  dropped  hints  about  what  she 
knew,  and  the  grand-daughter,  having  a 
good  deal  of  old  Ibrahim's  shrewdness,  had 
taken  her  to  him.  What  means  of  per- 
suasion or  coercion   he  used  with   her   I 
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do  not  know,  but  the  tale  she  told  him 
he  believed  and  acted  upon,  and  it  led  to 
results  of  the  most  critical  concern. 

These  things  had  been  occurring  while  I 
was  a  prisoner  in  Maraboukh's  house,  and 
the  crisis  had  been  reached  when  I  found 
myself  liberated  in  the  way  I  have  des- 
cribed, and  was  hurrying  with  all  haste 
to  the  White  House,  in  the  midst  of  an 
excited  throng  of  people  rushing  in  the 
direction  of  a  great  red  glare  in  the  sky 
away  beyond  Pera,  and  screaming,  "  Huan- 
gen  Var !  Huangen  Var ! "  (Fire,  Fire) 
with  the  mingled  delight  and  awe  which 
only  a  Turkish  rabble  can  display  at  a  big 
fire. 

I  made  for  the  New,  instead  of  the  Old, 
Bridge,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  kind 
of  conveyance  there  to  take  me  to  the 
White  House;  but  I  might  as  well  have 
looked  for  a  Christian  in  a  Mosque  at 
Kamazan  as  for  a  carriage  in  the  streets 
that  night.  They  were  all  away  at  what 
appeared  to  be  the  common  rallying  ground 
for  all  Constantinople,  and  I  pushed  and 
squeezed  and  shouldered  my  way  across 
the  bridge  as  quickly  as  the  huge  throng 
would  j>ermit.  And  what  a  throng  it  was  ! 
Moslems,  Jews,  Armenians,  Europeans, 
Greeks:  soldiers,  police,  porters,  seamen, 
workers  of  all  classes;  a  motley  of  all 
dresses,  hustling,  jostling,  quarrelling  and 
protesting,  all  eyes  directed  to  the  one 
great  red  glare  ahead;  and  all  pressing 
forward  as  eagerly  as  though  the  red  were 
gold  and  they  who  were  first  would  secure 
it. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  bridge  the  swarm 
turned  to  the  right,  along  the  lower  road, 
while  my  path  lay  straight  up  the  hill,  and, 
getting  free  from  the  press,  I  hurried  on, 
wondering  anxiously  how  I  should  find 
matters  at  the  White  House,  and  what  this 
grim  event  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  might  mean  to 
us  all. 

I  had  a  momentary  difficulty  in  gaining 
admittance,  for  MacPherson,  not  recognising 
me  in  my  shabby  garb,  was  for  shutting  the 
door  in  my  face.  He  bade  me  "  Be  off 
for  a  dirty  Turk,"  as  I  tried  to  push  my 
way  in  without  speaking.  My  voice  re- 
assured him  somewhat,  but  he  had  a  good, 


hard  stare  at  my  face  before  he  recognised 
me,  and  his  pleasure  then  was  sincere  and 
unequivocal.  I  didn't  stop  to  listen  to 
him,  however,  and  hurried  to  my  room, 
where,  to  my  intense  surprise,  I  found 
Grant  himself. 

I  could  not  speak  for  astonishment,  and 
he,  like  MacPherson,  not  recognising  me, 
asked  pretty  sharply  what  the  deuce  I 
meant  by  coming  in  in  such  a  way. 

"  Cyrus,  my  dear  fellow,  what  are  you 
yourself  doing  here  ? "  I  said,  finding  my 
tongue. 

"  By  God,  Mervyn,  it's  just  worth  a  pile 
to  see  you ;  shake,"  and  we  shook  hands, 
most  warmly,  each,  I  think,  a  little  too  full 
for  words.  But  my  heart  fell  as  I  looked 
at  his  face :  gaunt,  haggard,  worn,  grey, 
and  oh,  so  sad ;  the  face  of  a  man  whom 
grief  has  struck,  and  on  whom  death  has 
begun  to  breathe. 

"  Why  are  you  here,  Cyrus  ?  " 

"  I've  come  to  see  the  thing  through," 
he  answered,  his  voice  grievously  weakened, 
but  yet  with  the  ring  of  his  old  determina- 
tion. 

"  And  Enid,  is  she  safe  ?  " 

"  Enid  ?  "  he  repeated,  and  smiled.  I 
had  used  her  name  unthinkingly,  and  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  done  so  to 
him.  "  Fm  glad  it's  so  with  you.  You 
ought  to  have  married  her  years  ago  in 
New  York.  You've  given  her  a  bit  of  a 
shake  up  over  this :  she  came  and  told  me ; 
but  now  you're  safe,  it'll  be  all  right." 

"  It's  an  odd  time  to  talk  of  this,  Cyrus." 

"A  man  can't  help  his  nature,  Mervyn. 
What's  topmost  in  the  heart  comes  out  first, 
and  the  way  you  spoke  of  her  showed  me." 

"  And  she's  safe  ?  " 

"Yes,  at  The  Home.  At  least,  I  guess 
so.  I  came  over  this  evening,  and  we 
must  have  crossed  each  other." 

"  But  why  did  you  come  out  ?  " 

"  Because  I  couldn't  stay  there.  But  tell 
.me  first,  what  has  happened  to  you. 
Quick,  too,  for  we  may  have  to  be  off  at 
any  minute."  I  told  him  in  as  few  words  as 
I  could  what  had  occurred  at  the  house  of 
Maraboukh  Pasha. 

"  He's  a  wily  devil,  and  I  was  blind ;  but 
Fm  going  to  checkmate  him.     This  fire  at 
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Yildiz  Kiosk  is  his  work,  and  it's  intended 
to  cover  the  abduction  of  the  Sultan." 

"  I  more  than  half  guessed  that ;  but 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  That  old  Jew,  Ibrahim,  found  out  the 
thing,  somehow,  and  came  here  to-day  for 
you  ;  and  when  you  weren't  here,  he  came 
over  to  The  Home  and  saw  me.  They're 
playing  a  dangerous  game,  but  then  the 
stakes  are  big,  too.  They've  got  some  of 
the  Palace  people  with  them,  and  when  the 
fire  broke  out,  they  were  going  to  knock 
Abdul  on  the  head,  dress  him  as  a  woman, 
and  carry  him  off  by  water,  and  hold  him 
in  pawn  till  they  see  how  things  pan  out." 

"  By  water  ? "  I  exclaimed,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Exactly.  Your  surprise  just  illustrates 
the  shrewdness.  Who  would  dream  of 
looking  for  his  Majesty  behind  the  yash- 
mak of  a  woman  who  had  fainted  in  the 
excitement  of  the  fire?  But  I  said  no 
harm  should  come  to  him,  and  I'll  keep 
my  word  if  it's  my  last  act  on  earth.  I've 
been  bluffed,  I  know ;  but  it's  a  tough  deal 
that  finds  me  euchred.  I'm  going  for  the 
pool,  and  I'm  a  dude  if  I  don't  scoop  the 
lot." 

"  And  we  are  waiting  now  ?  " 

"For  news  of  that  caique,  the  caique 
that  carries  His  Majesty.  That  old  Ib's  a 
sleuth,  and  he's  frozen  on  to  this  thing  just 
up  to  his  hair  parting." 

"  But  you're  surely  not  going  out  to-night 
yourself,  Cyrus.  Now  that  I'm  back,  I  can 
go." 

"  I  shall  see  it  through  myself." 

"  But  you're  not  strong  enough  yet, 
man." 

"  I  can't  get  stronger,   Mervyn,  in  time 
for  the  deal,  even  to  oblige  you.     But  I'm 
going  all  the  same.     You'll  come  along,  of 
course;   and  hadn't  you  better  put  some 
thing  else  on  in  the  wav  of  clothes  ?  " 

A  minute  or  two,  with  Stuart's  help,  saw 
me  changed,  and  when  I  went  back  to 
Grant  he  was  sitting  at  the  table,  with  his 
head  bowed  in  his  hand. 

"There's  one  name  we  haven't  mentioned, 
Mervyn — Haidee." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know."     The  words  were  firmly 


spoken,  but  he  winced  and  closed  his 
eyes  involuntarily,  as  if  in  deep  pain.  Then 
with  an  effort  he  opened  them,  and  looking 
at  me,  added :  "  You've  seen  this  devil, 
Maraboukh;  what's  the  truth  about  her? 
I  want  the  truth — and  can  bear  it." 

"  I  believe  she  has  been  used  as  a  tool 
by  him — and  a  tool  only." 

"  On  your  honour,  Mervyn  ?  "  he  asked, 
his  eyes  lighting,  and  his  great,  gaunt  face 
alive  with  eagerness. 

"  On  my  honour,  Cyrus." 

"  God  be  thanked  it's  no  worse  than 
that,"  he  said  fervently.  "  Old  Arbuthnot 
tells  me  I  was  poisoned,  and  Enid — but 
she  was  mad — declared  that  Haidee  had 
done  it.  But  I'd  swear  to  her  innocence,  if 
it  was  my  last  breath." 

"  The  poison  was  meant  for  me,  Cyrus 
— to  stop  me  from  seeing  that  lying  papex 
you  brought  away  from  the  Pasha's — I  know 
that,"  and  I  kept  to  myself  my  knowledge 
of  the  first  attempt  on  him. 

"  Rather  I  than  you,  Mervyn,  for  the 
mess  is  my  making." 

"  We  were  hard  on  her,  both  Enid  and 
I,  for  we  both  believed  her  guilty — at  first." 

"  My  God,  if  that  drove  her  away  I  could 
never  forgive  you,"  he  answered  in  a  low 
tone,  intense  with  feeling. 

"I  will  find  her  and  get  the  truth,"  I 
declared  earnestly. 

"It  may  be  too  late,  Mervyn.  I  am  a 
dying  man,  and  may  die  in  ignorance."  He 
paused  and  added  under  his  breath  :  "  And 
without  seeing  her." 

I  could  make  no  answer;  my  heart  was 
full  at  the  sight  of  his  suffering  ;  and  we 
sat  on  thus  in  silence,  until,  to  the  relief  of 
both  of  us,  someone  knocked  at  the  door, 
and,  opening  it,  ushered  in  a  messenger. 

The  news  of  the  caique  had  arrived. 

CHAPTER   XX. 

A  NIGHT  ADVENTURE  OX  THE  GOLDEN  HORN 

THE  messenger  had  come  at  full  gallop 
from  Ibrahim,  and  brought  a  scrap  of 
paper,  with  the  words  :   "  All  as  arranged." 

The  form  of  message  had  been  agreed 
and  meant  that  the  caique,  for  news  of 
which  we  were  waiting,  had    started,  and 
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was  being  watched.  The  plan  of  Mara- 
boukh's  party  was  that  the  boat  with  the 
Sultan  on  board  was  to  make  for  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  land  at  a  certain  point 
some  little  distance  above  the  Sweet  Waters 
of  Europe.  There  a  carriage  would  be 
waiting  to  convey  him  to  a  lonely  house 
in  the  hills,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Capital,  belonging  to  one  of 
Maraboukh's  friends  ;  and  in  that  house  he 
was  to  be  kept,  pending  developments. 

Our  intention  was,  of  course,  simply  to 
cut  off  the  caique  at  some  convenient  spot, 
rescue  the  august  prisoner,  and  take  him 
to  The  Home.  And  for  our  work  the  swift 
silent  electric  launch  was  an  ideal  boat. 
She  was  well  named  The  Silence, 

I  made  another  attempt  to  dissuade 
Grant  from  facing  the  risk  of  exposure  to 
the  night  air,  but  my  protest  was  useless. 

"  I'm  going  to  see  this  through  myself," 
was  his  one  inflexible  answer. 

We  drove  down  to  the  Galata  landing- 
stage  at  a  quick  speed,  got  on  board,  and 
at  first  turned  the  boat's  head  up  the 
Bosphorus,  thinking  to  cut  off  the  caique 
before  she  entered  the  Horn.  But  we  were 
disconcerted  to  find  that  quite  a  number  of 
caiques  were  out,  people  having  discovered 
that  a  view  of  the  flames  at  Yildiz  from  the 
water  was  likely  to  be  grander  than  from 
the  shore. 

There  was  a  double  danger  from  this. 
The  men  in  the  caique  for  which  we  were 
watching  might  take  alarm,  and  be  driven 
to  change  their  plans,  with  the  result  that 
we  should  miss  them ;  while  if  they  came 
on,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  us  to 
tackle  them  without  attracting  an  embarras- 
sing amount  of  attention  from  those  in  other 
boats. 

"  They'll  never  face  this  crowd  of  boats, 
Cyrus,"  I  said.  "It  would  be  rank  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  carry  such  a  prisoner 
through  them." 

Grant  was  sitting  with  me  amidships, 
huddled  up  in  rugs  and  furs  from  the 
cutting  night  wind,  which  was  sweeping  up 
from  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

"  I  think  the  crowd  will  help  them. 
There's  less  chance  of  attracting  notice 
than  if  they  were  alone. 


"But,  my  dear  fellow,  a  Mohammedan 
woman  is  never  seen  out  of  doors  after 
sunset,  except  during  Ramazan,  and  if 
they've  rigged  him  out  as  a  woman,  the 
very  fact  would  cause  suspicion." 

"They've  only  to  slip  the  yashmak  off, 
and  clap  a  fez  on  his  head,  to  change  him 
back  to  a  man." 

"Then  we  shall  never  recognise  the 
caique  among  so  many.  I  think  we'd 
better  push  on  at  all  speed  and  find  old 
Ibrahim,  and  hear  what  he  says.  Besides, 
we  shall  have  someone  on  to  us  if  we 
don't  look  out."  We  were  lying  motion- 
less close  to  the  shore,  under  its  shadow. 

He  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
decided  quickly. 

"No,  you're  wrong,  Mervyn.  I  shall 
stand  to  win  on  my  opinion.  Put  her 
about,  N  orman,  "  he  said  to  the  engineer. 
"  Creep  back  along  the  shore,  and  lie  up 
under  the  bank  above  the  Old  Bridge, 
and  wait.  We  should  risk  too  much  if 
we  took  your  plan,  Mervyn.  I'm  glad  I 
came." 

The  launch  was  turned  and  we  crept 
along,  right  in  the  shadow  of  the  shore, 
so  quietly  that  the  slight  whirr  of  the  pro- 
peller was  scarcely  audible  even  to  us  on 
board.  Silently,  we  moved  under  the 
Outer  Bridge,  between  the  lights  of  Pera 
and  the  dark  mounting  shadow  of  Stam- 
boul,  stole  through  the  Port  of  Commerce, 
and  came  to  rest  just  in  the  gloom  of  the 
Inner  Bridge,  and  waited. 

Some  of  the  crowd  had  begun  to  stream 
back  from  the  Palace  as  we  passed  under 
the  Outer  Bridge  ;  and  although  the  shouts 
of  "  Fire  "  had  died  away,  the  people  were 
too  busy  discussing  the  one  exciting  topic 
to  spare  attention  for  us. 

As  we  lay  still,  we  could  catch  the 
occasional  voices  of  men  on  some  of  the 
steamers  and  ships  at  anchor  ;  and  now  and 
again  the  clanking  of  a  chain  and  the 
hauling  of  a  rope  reached  us  to  the 
accompaniment  of  an  oath  in  some 
European  language.  We  showed  no  light 
of  course,  and  the  dim  shadow  of  the 
launch  was  all  but  invisible  in  the  gloom. 

I  soon  began  to  grow  very  uneasy.  I 
doubted   the  correctness   of  Grant's   view 
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altogether,  and  feared  that  while  we  were 
waiting  in  this  way  for  the  caique  that 
tarried  beyond  all  calculation,  we  were 
running  a  big  risk  of  losing  it  altogether. 

I  had,  indeed,  been  sceptical  from  the 
outset  about  this  caique  business.  It 
seemed  so  hugely  improbable  that  men 
capable  of  planning  such  a  dangerous  con- 
spiracy and  carrying  it  to  the  verge  of 
success  were  going  to  risk  it  by  such  a 
scheme.  They  were  far  more  likely, 
if  they  got  hold  of  the  Sultan  while 
the  Palace  was  on  fire,  just  to  knock  him 
on  the  head,  and  throw  the  body  into  the 
flames,  leaving  the  remains,  if  found,  to 
suggest  that  he  had  perished  by  accident. 

"  I  don't  believe  we  shall  see  any  caique 
at  all,"  I  whispered  after  a  while. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  believe  Abdul's  dead." 

"No,  he  had  to  be  kept  alive.  There 
were  others  beside  me  against  violence." 

"  Then  they've  got  him  off  by  some  better 
means  than  this." 

"  Not  so  loud,  MerVyn — voices  carry  far 
in  this  stillness.  What  better  means  would 
there  be  ?  " 

"  Horses  and  a  carriage." 

"  Ten  times  as  risky.  You  forget  the 
distance.  The  very  simpleness  of  this 
dodge  is  the  strength  of  it.  We  shall  have 
them,  don't  fear.     But  better  not  speak." 

His  confidence  was  absolute  and 
astonished  me.  I  could  not  share  it ;  and 
as  the  dragging  minutes  passed,  my  im- 
patience began  to  ripen  with  positive 
irritation,  while  the  necessity  for  silence 
added  to  my  uneasiness  and  disquiet. 
Grant's  confidence  became  dogged  obstinacy 
in  my  view,  and  I  began  to  wish  I  hadn't 
come. 

But  Grant,  who  had  a  pair  of  powerful 
night  glasses,  kept  them  fixed  upon  the 
Outer  Bridge,  waiting  with  a  patience  that 
no  delay  could  tire  and  a  vigilance  nothing 
could  distract. 

Then  suddenly  his  hand  was  laid  on  my 


arm. 


They  are  coming,"  he  whispered. 
"  Silence,  now,  as  death,"  he  added  to  the 
men. 

There  was  a  caique,  sure  enough  :  and 


presently  I  could  make  it  out  coming 
slowly  up  in  a  direction  that  would  bring 
them  close  to  us.     Grant  saw  this  too. 

"  Lie  down,  every  man.  They  must  think 
the  launch  is  at  anchor,"  he  said  ;  and  down 
we  all  went  almost  holding  our  breath  in 
expectancy. 

Then  we  heard  the  oars.  The  rower  was 
pulling  with  extreme  caution  ;  long,  steady, 
sweeping  strokes,  with  scarcely  a  splash ; 
and  the  rowlocks  had  been  muffled  so  that 
every  possible  sound  should  be  minimised. 

"  There's  a  launch  ahead,  look  out,"  said 
a  low  voice  in  Turkish ;  and  the  next 
minute  the  caique  passed  us  so  closely  that 
it  seemed  we  might  almost  have  laid  hold 
of  the  gunwales,  and  I  dreaded  lest  some- 
one might  have  curiosity  enough  to  take  a 
peep  on  board  us. 

But  no  one  did  ;  and  when  the  boat  had 
passed  and  we  heard  it  shoot  the  bridge, 
Grant  raised  his  head  cautiously  and  slowly, 
and  looked  after  it  with  his  glasses. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said  quietly,  his  voice 
showing  not  a  trace  of  excitement,  while  I 
was  so  anxious  I  could  scarcely  keep  still. 
"  We'll  let  them  get  through  the  harbour, 
and  then  we'll  be  after  them.  Creep  slowly 
under  the  bridge,  Norman ;  that'll  do;  keep 
well  in  the  shadow.  They're  putting  out 
into  mid-stream  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Admiralty;  no,  they've  crossed  right 
over." 

Some  minutes  passed  while  we  all  strained 
our  eyes  through  the  darkness  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  caique,  until  Grant  said  : 

"  We've  given  them  rope  enough.  Half 
speed  only,  Norman,  and  get  across  to  the 
Stamboul  side;  I'll  tell  you  when  to  let 
her  rip." 

I'm  sure  every  soul  on  the  launch  except 
Grant  was  excited  as  we  turned  and  stole 
like  a  shadow  across  the  harbour  and  then 
commenced  the  work  of  pursuit. 

"You  were  right,  Cyrus,  and  I  was 
wrong,"  I  said.     "  We  shall  have  them." 

"  Better  not  speak,"  was  his  reply,  as 
impassively  as  ever.  "You'll  have  to  speak 
presently  when  we  catch  them  up.  We 
shall  stop  them  under  pretence  of  looking 
for  smugglers." 

On  we  went  then  in  dead  silence  along 
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the  port  of  war,  past  the  Admiralty,  looming 
in  the  faint  distance  on  the  opposite  shore, 
relieved  here  and  there  by  a  twinkling 
light;  then  followed  the  even  darker  out- 
line of  the  big  prison.  The  launch  had  to 
dodge  in  and  out  as  we  rounded  the  steam- 
boat piers,  until  the  Horn  narrowed  sud- 
denly, and  we  crept  right  under  the  lee  of 
the  left  shore  to  keep  as  far  as  practicable 
from  the  Arsenal  opposite,  and  so  on  up 
until  the  pier  at  Balat,  the  filthy  Jew 
quarter,  was  passed,  and  we  were  coming 
to  the  spot  where  the  pursuit  could  best 
be  brought  to  an  end  in  the  winding 
narrowing  waters  of  the  upper  reaches 
among  the  hilly  ground. 

We  kept  on  dodging  them  in  this  way 
for  another  mile  or  so,  keeping  all  the 
time  out  of  sight  and  sound,  until  Grant 
gave  the  order  for  full  speed  ahead,  when 
the  launch  seemed  to  jump  away  like  a 
hound  loosed  from  the  leash. 

"  We  shall  go  up  to  them  quite  openly," 
he  said  to  me.  "  I  don't  want  them  to 
have  a  thought  that  we  suspect  whom  they 
have  on  board.  There's  just  the  fear  that 
if  they  suspect,  they  may  do  some  harm  to 
the  prisoner  before  we  get  up.  Ask  them 
whether  they've  seen  anything  suspicious, 
and  wrhile  you're  talking,  Norman  will  put 
us  right  alongside.  Then  each  man  must 
be  marked  off;  there  are  only  two  of  them  ; 
one  at  the  oars  and  one  in  charge ;  and,  if 
need  be,  jump  right  into  the  caique.  \YTe 
must  risk  upsetting  it — anything  to  prevent 
a  chance  of  violence." 

We  had  four  men  on  the  launch,  besides 
Grant  and  myself,  and  were  thus  far  more 
than  a  match  for  them  ;  and  we  were,  of 
course,  armed. 

We  soon  began  to  overhaul  the  caique, 
and  when  they  saw  us  coming,  the  rower 
stopped  and  waited,  and  I  hailed  him. 

"  Have  you  passed  a  boat  or  seen  one 
with  a  couple  of  English  sailors  in  it  ?  "  I 
asked.     u  The  dogs  are  out  smuggling." 

"  No,  we've  seen  no  boat  since  we  passed 
the  bridge,"  declared  the  man  at  the  oars. 

"Their  vessel's  lying  outside  and  the 
men  must  have  pulled  in  somewhere." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  man  sitting 
aft. 


"  From  the  Customs  House,  Excellency," 
I  answered,  as  though  recognising  his  as  a 
voice  of  one  in  authority. 

"  Well,  we  can't  help  you,"  was  the  reply, 
followed  by  a  quick  protest  as  Norman 
brought  our  launch  alongside. 

I  had  already  seen  enough  to  know  that 
this  wras  indeed  the  caique  we  sought,  and 
that  huddled  on  the  floor  of  the  boat  was 
something  covered  by  rugs  which  the  man 
sitting  aft  was  endeavouring  sedulously  to 
conceal. 

"  I  am  sorry,  but  we  must  search  your 
boat,  Excellency,"  I  said,  preparing  to  get 
into  the  caique. 

"  You  insolent  rascal,  do  you  know  who 
lam?" 

"  Look  out,  sir,"  cried  a  voice  from  the 
launch,  Stuart's  I  think  ;  and  the  words  were 
instantly  followed  by  the  crashing  thud  of 
a  heavy  blow,  while  the  caique  rocked 
dangerously  as  the  man  who  had  been 
rowing  fell  full  length  stunned.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  man  aft  had  drawn  a 
revolver  and  was  levelling  it  at  me  when 
Norman,  seeing  his  intention,  felled  him 
with  the  heavy  iron  end  of  the  boat-hook 
with  which  he  had  been  holding  the  caique 
to  the  launch. 

It  was  all  over  in  less  than  half  a 
moment  and  I  was  out  of  danger  even 
before  I  knew  I  had  been  in  any,  thanks  to 
the  promptness  of  those  on  the  launch ; 
and  the  whole  thing  was  done  without  any 
noise. 

Being  unwilling  that  our  men,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  real  object  of  the  enterprise, 
should  see  the  features  of  the  Sultan,  and 
perhaps  recognise  him,  I  stepped  gingerly 
into  the  caique,  for  they  are  the  merest 
cockle-shells  for  stability,  and  telling  the 
men  to  steady  her,  I  first  satisfied  myself 
that  he  was  alive,  and  then,  covering  his 
face  carefully,  had  him  lifted  out  and  laid 
under  the  awning  of  the  launch. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  the  caique — 
sink  it?"  I  asked  Grant,  when  the 
two  stunned  men  had  also  been  lifted 
aboard. 

"  No,  it  may  be  useful  as  evidence.  Let 
one  of  the  men  row  it  quietly  to  The 
Home.     And,  Mervvn,  have  a  look  to  the 
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two  fellows.  They  mustn't  talk  to  our  men, 
you  know." 

I  told  off  one  of  the  crew  to  row  the 
caique  back,  giving  him  his  orders  what  to 
do  and  say  if  anyone  interfered  with  him, 
and  then  had  a  look  at  the  two  injured. 
They  were  both  men  of  some  importance, 
judging  by  their  looks ;  but  I  did  not  know- 
either.  The  man  Norman  had  hit  was 
pretty  badly  hurt  and  had  lost  some  blood ; 
so  we  dressed  his  wound  as  best  we  could, 
and,  deeming  it  best  to  make  things  sure, 
I  had  both  of  them  bound  hands  and  feet, 
and  improvised  gags  to  stop  them  making 
any  noise.  Then  I  rejoined  Grant  who 
had  given  Norman  orders  to  run  with  all 
practicable  speed  back  to  The  Home. 

We  were  by  no  means  out  of  danger  yet, 
and  should  anyone  stop  us  and  discover  the 
illustrious  passenger  wre  were  carrying,  we 
should  have  a  very  awkward  job  to  explain. 

We  ripped  along  at  first  at  a  great  pace, 
keeping  in  the  centre  of  the  Horn ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  pier  at  Balat  came  in  view,  we 
ran  in  close  under  the  shore,  and  reduced 
speed,  creeping  down  much  as  we  had  gone 
up,  and  dodging  in  and  out  to  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  every  speck  of  shadow. 

Suddenly  we  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and 
Grant  and  I,  who  were  sitting  together 
close  to  our  passenger,  started  and  pushed 
back  the  awning  to  peer  out. 

"There's  something  going  on  in  the 
harbour,  sir,"  said  Norman ;  "  I  can  make 
out  a  couple  of  boats  cruising  around 
across  by  the  Arsenal  yonder.  Had  I 
better  hold  on  or  lie  low  awhile  ?  " 

"What  boats  are  they?  Here,  I'll  see 
for  myself,"  said  Grant,  and  he  took  a 
long  careful  look  through  his  glasses. 
One's  a  ship's  boat  of  some  sort,  four- 
oared  I  think,  but  the  other's  a  launch, 
confound  it.  You  must  get  through 
somehow,  Norman.  Creep  on  slowly  on 
this  side,  and  if  they  catch  sight  of  us,  you 
must  make  a  bolt  for  it.  Cautiously, 
mind." 

We  were  now  passing  the  ancient  Greek 
quarter,  Phanar,  and  forged  on  slowly  at  a 
snail's  pace  for  some  minutes;  and  very 
anxious  minutes  they  were,  as  we  had  to 
creep  out  round  the  steamboat  pier  there. 


Then  I  heard  Grant  draw  breath  quickly  in 
annoyance. 

"  There's  another  infernal  launch  coming 
up  on  this  side,  Norman.  Run  in  on  the 
shore  side  of  that  vessel  ahead  and  wait  for 
it  to  pass.  Great  thunder ! — it'll  be  a 
squeak." 

We  did  as  he  said,  staying  the  launch 
with  boat-hooks,  and  waited,  holding  our 
breath  in  suspense. 

The  stuttering  snort  of  a  steam  launch 
and  the  loud  whirr  of  its  screw  were  heard, 
and  came  closer  and  closer,  until  the 
sounds  were  muffled  as  the  boat  passed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel,  and  then 
grew  louder  again  astern  of  us. 

Then  once  more  we  drew  breath. 

"  Go  on,  now,  Norman.  Feel  your  way, 
man." 

We  got  past  the  Arsenal  and  reached  the 
prison  with  the  Admiralty  in  view  ahead  ; 
but  still  had  the  greater  part  of  the  harbour 
to  clear,  while  the  movements  of  the  two 
boats  we  had  first  seen  puzzled  and  alarmed 
us.  Searching  for  something  they  certainly 
were,  the  launch  with  her  nose  down  stream, 
and  moving  very  slowly.  I  was  watching 
her  every  movement,  and  when  suddenly 
she  sounded  her  whistle,  giving  three  long, 
shrill,  weird  blasts,  I  nearly  jumped  off  my 
seat  in  alarm. 

The  launch  that  had  passed  us  going  up 
answered  the  signal ;  and  to  our  consterna- 
tion another  answer  came  from  far  ahead 
of  us  away  down  the  harbour. 

"There's  another  of  the  brutes  some- 
where," growled  Norman. 

It  began  to  look  as  if  we  should  have  to 
make  a  bolt  for  it,  and  trust  to  the  speed  of 
our  launch  to  out-distance  them.  We  were 
going  now  very  slowly,  just  keeping  pace 
with  the  boat  in  mid-stream,  and  if  we  kept 
on  at  this  rate  we  should  only  find  ourselves 
cut  off  by  her  companion  lower  down  the 
harbour.  This  difficulty  was  in  Grant's 
thoughts  at  the  same  moment. 

"  You  must  let  her  rip,  Norman,  or  we 
shall  be  cut  off.  Keep  in  as  near  shore  as 
you  dare,  but  get  on  full  speed." 

The  launch  near  us  was,  fortunately,  such 
a  noisy  brute  that  the  sound  of  our  pro- 
peller   was   not   overheard,  and    we   drew 
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ahead  rapidly,  and  had  covered  three- 
quarters  of  the  distance  to  the  Inner  Bridge 
before  the  scream  of  her  whistle  told  us  we 
had  been  observed. 

"  Forge  out  into  mid  -  stream  now, 
Norman,  and  do  the  best  you  can,"  said 
Grant. 

As  we  slipped  out  of  the  gloom  of  the 
Stamboul  shore,  the  boat  below,  which 
was  lying  close  to  the  bridge  with  her  nose 
up-stream,  caught  sight  of  us,  and  we  heard 
some  orders  shouted  by  the  man  in  com- 
mand, and  saw  her  swing  round  as  if  to 
intercept  us.  Perceiving  that  he  couldn't 
do  this,  however,  for  we  were  rushing  down 
stream  at  a  tremendous  pace,  the  captain 
of  the  launch  changed  his  plan  and  put  his 
boat  through  the  bridge,  with  the  object  of 
heading  us  off  at  an  angle  between  the  two 
bridges ;  while  the  boat  behind  came 
clanking  and  puffing  after  us,  waking 
echoes  on  both  shores  with  the  incessant 
screeching,  screaming  din  of  her  whistle. 

As  we  shot  the  bridge,  our  fix  looked 
desperate.  The  distance  between  the 
bridges  is  somewhere  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  the  launch  that  was  for 
racing  us  was  at  least  a  hundred  yards 
ahead,  going  well,  and  forging  rapidly  out 
into  mid-stream  right  in  our  path. 

"  Can  you  do  it,  Norman  ?  "  asked  Grant 
coolly. 

"I  can't  race  him,  sir,  though  I  may 
dodge  him ;  but  it'll  be  a  close  call,"  was 
the  reply. 

"You  must  do  it     I  rely  on  you." 

Norman  turned  our  head  to  the  Pera 
side,  as  if  making  for  the  landing-stage,  and 
slackened  the  pace  a  bit ;  and  those  on 
the  launch  ahead,  seeing  this,  altered  their 
course  accordingly,  and  someone  hailed, 
and  ordered  us  to  stop.  We  held  on,  of 
course,  making  no  reply,  and  the  boats 
were  rapidly  nearing  each  other  when 
Norman,  judging  his  distance  beautifully, 
swept  our  boat  round  to  pass  under  the 
other's  stern.  She  could  not  turn  in  twice 
the  distance  that  sufficed  for  us,  and  with 
another  shout  for  us  to  stop,  her  engines 
were  reversed,  and  she  came  backing 
right  at  us. 

It  was  a  close  call,  as  Norman  had  said, 
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so  close  that  those  on  board  her  were  able 
to  get  a  long  boat-hook  on  to  our  port 
gunwale,  while  a  couple  of  men  jumped  on 
board  us. 

A  better  thing  for  us  could  not  have 
occurred.  The  boat-hook  was  knocked  off 
instantly,  and  another  turn  of  the  helm  set 
us  past  them ;  while  the  two  men  were 
seized  instantly  by  our  crew. 

"Pitch  'em  overboard,"  said  Grant 
quietly ;  "  then  they  must  stop  to  pick  'em 
up,"  and  overboard  they  went  in  a  trice, 
making  a  nice  noise  over  the  unexpected 
bath.  "  Now,  Norman,  as  hard  as  you  can, 
go  for  the  bridge  before  any  boats  can  put 
off  from  shore  ;  "  and  a  few  minutes  saw  us 
out  on  the  Bosphorus,  tearing  along  for 
The  Home  at  a  pace  no  launch  in  Turkish 
waters  could  equal. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE    "  SHADOW   OF   GOD  " 

WE  reached  The  Home  without  any 
further  interruption,  and  while  the 
Sultan,  who  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  drug,  was  carried  to  the  rooms  prepared 
for  him,  I  looked  after  the  safe-keeping  of 
our  prisoners. 

Then  I  went  in  search  of  Enid,  and 
learned,  to  my  intense  dismay  and  alarm, 
that  she  had  not  returned  to  the  island. 
On  carrying  the  news  to  Grant,  I  found  him 
in  a  condition  verging  upon  collapse,  so  ill 
that  I  dared  not  tell  him. 

I  found  from  Mrs.  Wellings  that  he  had 
risen  from  his  sick  bed  directly  after  old 
Ibrahim  had  seen  him  and,  despite  all  the 
protests  and  warnings  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and 
the  specialist  from  Vienna,  had  insisted  on 
going  to  the  White  House. 

The  excitement  of  the  night's  events  had 
kept  him  up,  but  now  that  the  strain  was 
over,  a  relapse  had  followed,  and  he  looked 
just  like  what  he  had  described  himself  to 
be  to  me,  a  dying  man.  But  go  back  to 
bed  he  would  not,  insisting  to  me  that  his 
work  would  not  be  completed  until  he  had 
seen  His  Majesty  and  explained  to  him 
what  had  occurred. 

Leave  him  even  to  go  in  search  of  Enid 
I    dared   not,    so    I    sent   Norman   off   in 
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The  Silence  with  an  urgent  note  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  requesting  him  to  come  at  once, 
and  to  bring  Dr.  Eberhardt  with  him. 

When  I  went  back  to  Grant,  I  found  he 
had  rallied  after  taking  some  brandy,  and 
then  I  told  him  of  Enid's  disappearance. 
We  were  discussing  this  and  the  position 
generally,  when  news  was  brought  that  his 
Majesty  had  recovered  consciousness. 

"  We  must  go  to  him.  And  you  must 
come  because  you'll  have  to  take  my  place 
now — I'm  very  nearly  done;  but  I've  kept 
my  word." 

The  Most  Illustrious  One,  the  Shadow 
of  God,  cut  a  very  sorry  figure  as  we  bowed 
ourselves  into  his  august  presence.  He 
seemed  shockingly  ill,  and  had  much  the 
look  of  a  man  recovering  from  a  very  long 
and  heavy  drinking  bout.  He  was  dressed 
in  an  extraordinary  medley  of  male  and 
female  clothes.  A  dirty  fez  was  on  his 
head,  a  long  feridje  hung  round  his  body, 
beneath  which  his  trousered  legs  and 
booted  feet  showed — a  picture  so  comical 
that  I  could  not  restrain  a  smile,  although 
I  bowed  low  and  long  enough  to  prevent 
him  seeing  it.  He  was,  moreover,  in  a 
condition  of  almost  speechless  terror ;  and 
I  am  convinced  he  believed  his  last  hour 
had  come. 

When  his  eyes  fell  on  Grant  he  started 
and  trembled  so  violently  that  his  lips 
refused  to  utter  even  an  exclamation  of 
surprise.  We  stood  waiting  for  him  to 
give  us  permission  to  address  him,  Grant 
having  in  the  meanwhile  sent  the  nurses 
out  of  the  room.  The  silence  lasted 
some  minutes,  until  at  length  he 
managed  to  falter  out  some  incoherent 
words,  which  Grant  accepted  as  an  in- 
vitation to  speak. 

"Under  the  mercy  of  the  God  we  wor- 
ship in  common,  your  Majesty,"  he  said 
in  French,  "we  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  your  life.  I  assure  your  Majesty 
you  are  as  safe  here  as  at  any  time  at  your 
Palace  at  Yildiz." 

While  I  put  this  into  Turkish — for 
etiquette  had  to  be  observed  even  at 
such  a  time — he  was  staring  hard  into 
our  faces  in  turn  as  if  to  read  whether  the 
good  news  could  really  be  true ;  and  some- 


thing of  his  old  confidence  in  Grant  began 
to  revive. 

"  Where  ami?" 

"  In  the  house  on  the  island  which  your 
Majesty  graciously  leased  to  me,"  replied 
Grant;  "and,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
tell  you  how  this  has  come  about." 

Abdul  was  so  eager  that  he  interrupted 
my  interpretation  of  this  with  a  hasty 
permission  for  Grant  to  speak.  My  poor 
friend  was  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely 
stand  any  longer  and,  getting  permission  to 
sit,  he  told  the  story  of  the  rescue.  He 
kept  carefully  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  we 
had  ever  been  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  conspiracy,  and  ascribed  the  presence 
of  the  launch  in  the  Golden  Horn  to 
accident,  or,  as  he  put  it,  the  Providence, 
which  watched  over  the  life  and  safety  of 
the  Illustrious  Padishah;  all  the  other 
details  were,  in  the  main,  correct ;  but  he 
suppressed  the  fact  that  we  had  taken  two 
prisoners;  and  he  ended  by  begging  his 
Majesty  to  decide  what  he  would  do  next. 

That  the  relation  of  the  story  had  a  vastly 
reassuring  effect  was  very  obvious,  and  by 
the  time  it  was  finished,  it  had  done  more 
to  restore  the  Sultan  to  self-possession  than 
anything  else  could  have  done.  One  sign 
of  this  was  that  he  assumed  at  once  his 
ignorance  of  French,  and  spoke  through 
me. 

"How  came  the  Palace  on  fire?"  he 
asked. 

"I  have  no  knowledge,  tell  his  Majesty," 
said  Grant  discreetly. 

"It  must  have  been  set  on  fire  by  those 
who  —  who  would  have  murdered  me." 
He  spoke  with  the  hushed  voice  of  fear. 
"But  there  shall  be  a  reckoning,"  he 
added,  and  his  eyes  glittered  ominously. 

"Perhaps  your  Majesty  can  recall  some 
of  the  facts  ?  "  suggested  Grant. 

"  I  remember  the  alarm  being  raised,  but 
something  happened.  I  must  have  been 
struck  down.  I  remember,  too,  being 
carried  through  the  open  air;  yes,  and 
wondering  vaguely  what  strange  dress  I 
was  wearing."  He  glanced  down  then  at 
his  singular  garb,  and  tore  off  the  feridje 
and  cast  it  from  him  with  an  expression 
of  loathing.     "  My  face  was  covered,  too," 
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he  said,  recalling  the  facts  one  by  one, 
his  hand  to  his  head,  and  his  manner  half- 
bewildered.  "  And  I  called  out  and,  yes, 
I  was  in  a  boat,  and  someone  poured 
something  into  my  mouth.  They  held  me 
down  and  I  was  half  suffocated.  And  that 
was  the  last  until  I  awoke  here/' 

"  It  is  clear  that  a  villainous  and 
treacherous  attempt  was  made  upon  your 
Majesty's  sacred  life,  which  we  have  pro- 
videntially thwarted.  And  now  I  must 
crave  your  gracious  permission  to  retire. 
I  am  ill  and  weak." 

"  Do  not  leave  me,  Mr.  Grant,"  was  the 
quick,  frightened  reply.  "  I  feel  safe  while 
you  are  with  me." 

"  Have  no  fear ;  no  harm  can  possibly 
happen  to  your  august  person  here;  and 
my  friend,  Mr.  Ormesby,  who  is  entirely 
in  my  confidence,  will  answer  for  your 
safety  with  his  life,  even  as  I  would  with 
mine." 

His  Majesty  did  me  the  honour  then  to 
scrutinize  me  very  closely  indeed  ;  not  alto- 
gether, perhaps,  without  some  lingering 
suspicion,  and  certainly  with  a  decided 
preference  for  Grant's  presence,  and  was 
quite  unwilling  to  let  him  leave. 

"  I  need  your  help  still,  Mr.  Grant,"  he 
said  irresolutely. 

"  I  am,  of  course,  at  your  Majesty's  com- 
mands, but  myself  can  do  little  more,  I 
fear.  Will  you  return  to  Yildiz?  My 
launches  are  at  your  orders;  or  can  we 
send  for  any  of  your  advisers?  If  I  may 
suggest,  something  should  be  done  at 
once." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  what  ?  "  he  cried 
timorously.  "  I  cannot  move  about  with- 
out my  guards.  What  is  happening  at  the 
Palace  ?  What  have  these  villains  done  ? 
Are  my  ministers  safe?  I  might  be  going 
to  my  death  if  I  were  to  return  until  we 
know  what  has  occurred.  I  am  helpless." 
He  was  too  unstrung  at  the  fear  of  the 
possible  danger  to  be  able  to  think  con- 
nectedly ;  and  I  was  now  so  anxious  on 
Grant's  account,  whose  reserve  of  strength 
was  visibly  failing  fast,  that  I  interposed 
with  a  suggestion. 

"  If  your  Majesty  feels  safer  here  until 
we  have  definite  news  of  matters  at  the 


Palace,  I  will  go  and  ascertain  what  has 
occurred,  and  can  see  and  bring  to  your 
Majesty  any  of  your  advisers ;  or  I  can 
carry  to  them  any  commands  you  may 
wish  to  issue." 

9  He  heard  me  quietly,  and  then  sat  in 
silence,  looking  every  now  and  then  very 
closely  at  me,  until  presently  I  saw  an 
expression  of  subtle  cunning  come  into  his 
eyes  and  spread  over  his  face. 

"  You  say  I'm  quite  at  liberty  to  leave 
here  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly,  your  Majesty,"  replied 
Grant. 

"Then  I  will  return  to  the  Palace." 

"  Save  that  I  fear  that  I  cannot,  for  lack 
of  strength,  accompany  you,  every  soul 
here  on  the  island  is  at  your  Majesty's 
absolute  disposal." 

"  Mr.  Ormesby  will  accompany  me  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"As  your  Majesty  pleases,"  said  I,  bow- 
ing. He  took  leave  of  Grant,  thanking 
him  profusely  for  his  help,  and  promising 
him  great  rewards,  and  went  with  me  on 
board  the  large  launch  which  lay  ready  at 
the  landing  stage.  In  his  hearing,  I  gave 
the  order  to  make  for  the  landing-place 
close  to  the  farther  gate  of  Yildiz  Kiosk. 
At  his  request,  I  stayed  with  him  in  the 
deck-house,  where  he  sat  wrapped  up  closely, 
exchanging  not  a  word  with  me,  except 
when  I  asked  him  for  precise  directions 
as  to  the  spot  where  he  would  land. 

There  was  a  faint  glare  in  the  sky,  from 
the  lights  about  the  Palace  and  possibly 
from  lingering  remnants  of  the  fire,  and  he 
peered  at  them  mournfully  and  steadfastly 
through  the  windows  of  the  deck  house, 
buried  in  his  thoughts.  And  in  this  silence 
we  ran  until  we  were  within  a  mile  of  the 
point  for  which  we  were  making. 

"  Will  you  stop  the  boat,  Mr.  Ormesby, 
and  turn  now  towards  Stamboul  ?  I  have 
altered  my  mind." 

"  As  your  Majesty  wishes,"  and  without 
questioning  his  intentions,  I  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders,  and  we  began  to  run  back  for 
the  Horn,  and  had  continued  this  course 
for  some  ten  minutes,  when  he  said  with 
the  same  abruptness  : 

"  I   owe    Mr.  Grant  and    you  also,    Mr. 
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Ormesby,  an  apology.  Forgive  me  if  the 
events  of  to-night  have  made  me  suspicious 
even  of  my  real  friends,  as  I  see  you  are. 
This  was  to  test  you  merely.  I  have  so 
many  enemies.  I  see  now  I  shall  be  safe 
indeed  among  you  on  your  island,  and  I 
wish  to  return  there.  Will  you  give  the 
orders  to  return  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty  need  not  have  doubted 
us,"  I  answered  quietly,  as  I  went  away 
to  have  the  boat's  head  turned  for  the 
island. 

"  I  have  been  sorely  tried,  Mr.  Ormesby," 
he  said,  when  I  rejoined  him ;  "  but  I  shall 
trust  you  now  absolutely,  and  put  my  life 
and  more  into  your  hands  unreservedly." 

"I  am  glad  your  Majesty  is  now  con- 
vinced," I  replied  drily.  "  And  I  think  it 
is  well  you  do  not  propose  to  land  at 
Yildiz  to-night." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  but  my  head  is 
not  yet  clear.  I  shall  stay  at  your  house 
on  the  island  certainly  until  the  arrange- 
ments for  my  safe  return  to  the  Palace  can 
be  made.  In  the  meantime,  you  will  go 
to  the  Palace  and  ascertain  all.  I  will  give 
you  all  necessary  powers  and  authorities, 
with  secret  proofs  that  I  am  alive  and  well, 
to  be  given  as  I  will  instruct  you  fully. 
There  may  have  been  violent  deeds  done 
there  ;  but  the  hour  of  retribution  is  about 
to  strike,  and  those  who  have  dared  to 
raise  their  hands  against  me  may  beware." 

"  The  sooner  I  am  at  work  the  better, 
your  Majesty,"  I  said,  overpoweringly 
anxious  to  get  away,  on  account  of  Enid. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  plot, 
Mr.  Ormesby  ?  "  he  asked  next. 

"  I  have  knowledge  of  it,  gained  almost 
at  the  cost  of  my  life,  your  Majesty ; "  and 
I  gave  him  such  an  account  of  what  had 
happened  during  my  visit  to  Maraboukh 
Pasha  as  I  deemed  advisable ;  and  a  very 
powerful  impression  the  recital  created. 

"  Then  it  was  my  deposition  they  plotted 
for.  That  may  prove  very  important,  and, 
as  you  say,  urgency  is  vital.  You  know 
our  language  so  well ;  do  you  also  know 
our  laws — I  mem  as  to  that  ?  " 

"  So  far  as  His  Highness  the  Sheikh-ul- 
Islam  is  concerned?  Yes,  your  Majesty." 
The  law  he  referred  to  is  a  curious  one. 


The  Sultan  has  absolute  power  in  appointing 
and  discharging  all  the  officers  of  State,  the 
two  chief  of  these  being  the  dignitary,  the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam — virtually  the  head  of  the 
legal  and  religious  bodies — and  the  Grand 
Vizir ;  while  a  somewhat  anamolous  law 
prevails  that  no  Sultan  can  be  deposed 
without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  former. 
When  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  was  deposed  by 
Midhat  Pasha,  in  the  seventies,  the  Pasha 
took  good  care  to  make  sure  of  the  consent 
in  advance.  Without  it,  the  army  would 
in  all  probability  have  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  deposition,  and  a  revolution  would 
have  followed.  So  now,  if  the  Sheikh-ul- 
Islam  were  not  in  the  plot,  his  action  would 
prove  the  pivot  on  which  everything  would 
turn.  Hence  the  imperative  need  to  see 
him  at  once  and  convince  him  of  the 
Sultan's  safety. 

It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  I  should 
seek  him  first,  even  before  going  to  the 
Palace,  and  after  him  the  Grand  Vizir ; 
and  his  Majesty's  commands  were  to  both 
to  do  nothing  except  to  maintain  the 
Government,  until  hearing  further  from 
him. 

I  was  then  to  go  to  Yildiz,  seek  out  a 
certain  commander,  and  carry  to  him  full 
authority  to  take  any  measures  necessary  to 
restore  order.  The  whereabouts  of  his 
Majesty  was  to  be  kept  absolutely  secret ; 
a  report  that  he  was  ill  was  to  be  made 
public,  if  necessary.  A  large  body  of  the 
household  troops  were  to  be  kept  ready  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  three 
cruisers  were  to  be  anchored  off  the  Horn, 
midway  between  there  and  the  island. 

As  we  ran  back,  all  these  things  were 
discussed  in  detail,  and  I  then  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  my  fear  for  Enid's  safety,  and 
what  I  had  heard  from  Maraboukh  con- 
cerning her,  taking  care  to  connect  the 
matter  with  the  plot. 

"  Her  safety  shall  be  my  especial  care, 
Mr.  Ormesby,  and  you  shall  find  that  if 
I  know  how  to  deal  harshly  with  my 
enemies,  I  know  also  how  to  treat  the 
friends  I  trust.     You  shall  have  full  powers." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  necessary  documents  and 
proofs  took  some  little  time  after  we  had 
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reached  The  Home,  and  when  he  had 
given  them  to  me,  and  had  repeated  care- 
iully  his  instructions,  he  drew  up  with  his 
own  hand  a  special  authority  for  my  use 
in  seeking  Enid.  This  declared  that  I  was 
engaged  on  urgent  special  service  of  Stale ; 
that  all  officials  of  every  rank  whatsoever 
were  to  assist  me  in  any  way  I  required, 
and  to  obey  instantly  any  orders  I  gave ; 
that  I  was  representing  him  directly  ;  was 
to  be  regarded  as  armed  with  all  his  power 
and  authority,  and  that  anyone  disobeying 
or  neglecting  my  orders  would  incur  his 
personal  displeasure  and  be  liable  to  heavy 
fines  and  imprisonment. 

When  the  special  order  was  com- 
pleted, he  paused,  and  said  with  much 
emphasis: 

"  This  is  an  earnest  of  my  confidence 
and  favour,  your  Excellency." 

"  Your  Majesty  means  ?  "  I  asked,  struck 
by  the  mode  of  address. 

"This  authority  is  to  my  special  dele- 
gate, Ormesby  Pasha.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  one  who  carries  so  high  a  mission 
as  yours  should  hold  suitable  rank.  From 
now,  your  Excellency  will  be  one  of  my 
most  trusted  Pashas." 

"  I  am  grateful  to  your  Majesty,"  I 
answered,  with  a  low  bow. 

"  The  obligation  is  yet  on  my  side,  your 
Excellency ;  and  my  endeavours  will    not 


cease  until  I  have  redressed  the  balance. 
For  Mr.  Grant  there  will  be  other  con- 
siderations." 

"If  I  am  to  do  my  work  well,  your 
Majesty,  I  must  start  about  it  at  once,"  I 
said ;  and  with  fresh  expression  of  thanks, 
and  assurance  of  a  wish  to  serve  him,  I 
bowed  myself  out  of  his  presence. 

Thus  unexpectedly  equipped  and  pre- 
pared, I  set  out  on  my  extraordinary 
mission,  carrying  with  me,  however,  a 
double  load  of  anxiety.  I  was,  in  the 
first  place,  full  of  fear  for  Enid's  safety. 
Norman,  who  had  come  back  with  the 
doctors,  having  brought  word  that  she  was 
not  at  the  White  House;  while  in  the 
second,  the  report  as  to  Grant's  condition 
was  of  the  worst.  I  saw  him  a  moment 
in  bed  before  I  left,  but  he  could  do  little 
more  than  give  me  a  feeble  pressure  of  the 
hand  as  I  clasped  his  while  he  whispered 

"  Find  Haidee,  old  friend ;  let  me  sec 
her." 

"How  is  he?"  I  asked  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
when  I  was  out  of  the  room. 

"  He  has  killed  himself,  I  fear,"  he 
answered,  shaking  his  head.  "  I  warned 
him,  but  it  was  no  use.     He  might  have 

recovered;  we  both  thought  so,  but  now " 

and  he  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture 
of  intense  regret 


(To  be  continued?) 
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By   ALEXANDER   MACKIE 


In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Tennyson. 


"A  NAME,"  said  Babbage,  "is  but  an 
iV  empty  basket  until  you  put  some- 
thing into  it";  and  to  the  angler  every 
stretch  of  the  river,  however  wrapt  in 
scenic  beauty,  is  not  fully  charged  with 
interest  till  he  has  associated  each  indi- 
vidual pool  and  stream  with  stirring  inci- 
dents— pleasant  memories  which  belong 
entirely  to  himself.  Even  the  angler 
grows  old  and  his  memory  fails,  but  the 
last  things  to  go  are  the  minute  details  of 
his  many  adventures  by  the  water.  On 
these  he  never  lapses;  the  day,  the  hour, 
and  every  slightest  circumstance  of  col- 
lateral weight  is  duly  registered  on  his 
mental  tablets,  and  has  been  repeated  too 
often  to  run  any  risk  of  fading.  Can  you 
ever  forget  the  bright  June  day  when  the 
air  was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  the 
yellow  broom,  and  that  magnificent  four- 
pound  trout  took  your  worm  just  above 
the  boat-house?  Or  the  day  you  lost  the 
salmon  because  a  stupid  brown  trout,  the 
"  rash,  intruding  fool,"  took  a  fancy  to  one 
of  your  bob  flies,  and  thus  vicariously 
saved  the  life  of  his  aristocratic  cousin? 
Or  the  time  you  were  marooned  all 
night  en  the  midst  of  an  island  through 
the  sudden  rise  of  the  waters,  and  you 
had  to  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  spate  till 
the  coming  of  the  daylight  ?  Or  the  day 
you  waded  into  a  muddy  pool  and  all  but 
sank  to  your  death  in  the  slimy  ooze  ?  Or 
the  spot  where  you  hooked,  ran,  and  landed 
your  first  grilse,  fresh  from  the  brine,  with 
the  sea-lice  still  adhering  to  his  shining 
armour  ?  Or  the  still  summer  night  when 
you  filled  your  basket  in  the  moonlight,  and 
the  big  pool  was  boiling  with  rises  till  the 
dawn  broke  the  spell  ?  No  !  these  events 
the  memory  holds  tenaciously,  and  even  if 


they  pass  for  a  time  out  of  the  mind  a  visit 
to  the  place  brings  them  back  with  all  the 
vividness  of  reality. 

There,  now,  is  the  Manse  of ,  and  at 

this  very  point  where  the  babbling  tributary 
joins  the  gleaming  river,  and  where  you 
have  cast  your  fly  a  hundred t  times,  how 
many  associations  crowd  into  your  brain  ! 
Two  of  them  stand  out  above  the  rest. 
The  former  was  a  Spring  incident,  and  took 
place  on  the  Saturday  of  the  first  week  of 
April.  I  had  been  fishing  from  Monday, 
and  as  the  weather  was  every  day  growing 
in  warmth  and  brightness,  and  the  flies 
hatching  out  in  increasing  numbers,  the 
trout  were  rising  ever  more  jauntily,  and  the 
"  take "  was  daily  extending  in  duration, 
with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  weight 
of  the  basket.  It  had  been  a  week  of  ideal 
sport,  the  fish  coming  at  the  fly  without 
any  of  that  morbid  shyness  which  grows 
upon  them  and  makes  them  lethargic 
as  the  season  advances.  I  had  packed  an 
ample  stock  of  enjoyment  into  my  short 
week ;  but  this  was  my  last  day,  and  I  was 
timed  to  lunch  at  two,  and  leave  by  the 
coach  an  hour  later.  My  basket  was 
decently  filled  at  half-past  one,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  think  of  reeling  up.  Just 
opposite  that  fringe  of  trees  there,  while 
working  my  way  slowly  over  the  fine  broad 
stream,  and  keeping  well  down  to  the 
water-edge  to  be  as  much  out  of  sight  as 
possible,  I  had  got  into  line  with  the  ash- 
tree  when  suddenly  and  silently  my  point 
fly — a  march-brown — was  seized  by  some- 
thing heavy  and  solid.  At  first  it  felt  like 
a  log,  and  that  made  me  open  my  eyes  in 
wonder ;  but  it  began  to  move  up  stream, 
and  I  thought  it  was  time  to  mount  the 
sloping  embankment  behind  me,  and  gain 
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more  scope  for  observation.  In  a  moment 
I  saw  I  was  fast  in  a  clean-run  salmon, 
perhaps  ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  weight. 
It  is  every  angler's  fate,  sooner  or  later,  to 
hook  a  salmon  when  fishing  for  trout,  and 
sometimes  he  will  escape  accident  and  land 
his  fish  in  the  most  businesslike  fashion, 
and  sometimes  fail  egregiously  when  he 
least  expects  it.  It  is  all  the  chance  of 
war.  Now,  with  an  eleven-foot  rod  and  a 
fine  trout  cast,  you  can  do  little  with  a 
vigorous  fish  except  let  him  have  his 
way.  I  held  on  as  manfully  as  I  could, 
and  followed  him  up  the  stream,  trying 
to  be  cool,  and  watching  develop- 
ments with  stoical  calm.  They  came 
quickly.  I  was  keeping  strictly  in  line  with 
my  fish  till  he  reached  the  neck  of  the 
pool;  there  he  paused  hesitatingly  for  a 
moment,  then  taking  sudden  alarm,  he 
turned  tail  and  darted  down  stream  at  a 
greater  pace  than  human  foot  could  cope 
with,  but  I  ran,  keeping  the  rod  well  up 
and  back,  and,  the  impetus  of  his  first  rush 
gradually  abating,  I  was  once  more  abreast 
of  him,  far  down  the  pool  where  the  water, 
though  deep,  is  smooth  and  clear  to  the 
bottom.  And  there  is  your  fish,  low  sunk 
in  midstream,  breathing  himself  for  another 
rush,  but,  horror  of  horrors !  your  heart 
fails  you  as  you  note  a  danger,  before 
unthought  of,  in  the  shape  of  a  big  spruce 
tree- trunk,  bristling  with  projecting  snags, 
which  has  been  thrust  into  the  bank  as  part 
of  a  breakwater  against  the  disintegrating 
force  of  the  descending  ice.  It  projects 
under  water  at  an  angle  of  1200  into  the 
current.  To  let  him  under  this  overhead 
bridge  spells  disaster,  for  the  bob  flies  are 
certain  to  catch  a  snag,  and  revocare  gradum, 
hie  labor  est.  Safety  lies  in  retreat  from 
this  region  of  danger,  and  by  a  little  gentle 
pressure  you  urge  him  again  upwards. 
Reluctantly  he  responds  to  your  bridle 
pull,  and  resumes  his  upward  journey,  but 
quick  as  lightning,  when  the  current 
becomes  resistant,  turns  right  about,  and 
your  best  efforts  with  such  a  puny  whip  of 
a  rod  cannot  pull  him  up  till  he  has  passed 
round  the  spruce  barrier  and  has  moved  up 
underneath  it. 

However,  Providence  is  kind  to  you,  for 


here  is  a  convenient  pile  of  stones  on  the 
sloping  embankment  (they  have  been 
carted  from  the  manse  fields),  and  when 
you  plump  one  down  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  his  nose,  he  judiciously 
retreats ;  marvellous  luck,  he  is  clear  of 
the  snags.  Time  and  again  this  happens ; 
and  now  he  is  beginning  to  roll,  and  the 
temperature  of  your  hopes  is  rising.  The 
tenth  time,  it  may  be,  the  same  game  is 
played,  and  when  your  well-aimed  stone 
sounds  the  retreat  he  is  fast  by  the  hair-lug 
dropper  to  that  execrable  spruce.  But  a 
strong  pull  leaves  the  hook  embedded  in 
the  wood,  and  once  more  he  is  clear.  Five 
minutes  afterwards  he  is  fast  again  by  the 
remaining  dropper.  And  this  once  Provi- 
dence is  unkind.  "  Tis  destiny  unshun- 
nable  as  death." 

He  breaks  away,  and  with  a  rolling  and 
unsteady  motion,  cruises  slowly  out  ol 
sight.  I  lose  my  lunch,  but  catch  the 
coach,  and  the  long  journey  of  twenty 
miles  is  shortened  by  my  having  to  repeat 
my  narrative  to  several  relays  of  fellow- 
passengers. 

The  other  incident  associated  with  this 
locality  was  also  a  salmon  episode,  although 
quite  different  in  character.  It  happened 
in  the  small  tributary  which  joins  the  main 
river  just  at  this  point.  The  season  was 
early  September ;  the  cornfields  were  taking 
on  the  golden  hues  that  prelude  the 
harvest,  and  the  hills  which  make  the 
horizon  on  the  West  were  gleaming  in  the 
richest  purple,  for  the  heather  was  still  in  the 
full  flush  of  flowering.  A  brisk  and  bracing 
September  day,  with  a  clear  blue  sky,  and 
that  crispness  in  the  atmosphere  that  causes 
the  blood  to  tingle  and  makes  one  feel  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  be  alive  and  under  the 
great  eye  of  heaven !  The  river  is  just 
recovering  from  a  spate,  and  the  water,  so 
thick  and  turbid  two  days  before,  is  now 
clearing  up  and  has  reached  the  stage  of 
clarification  well-known  to  fishers  as 
"tawny  port."  The  trout  are  rising 
encouragingly  to  the  fly,  and  I  am  gradu- 
ally making  a  respectable  basket  by  wading 
the  stream  at  this  point  and  that,  and 
making  the  best  of  every  likely  corner. 
What  was  that  ?     By  Jove  !  a  salmon  in  the 
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deepish  pool  some  twenty  yards  below, 
where  the  mimulus  flaunts  its  myriads  of 
speckle-throated  blossoms.  Never  did  they 
look  so  beautifully  fresh,  and  never  did 
"  garden  escape  "  find  so  congenial  habitat 
as  this  fair  plant  by  the  water's  edge, 
thriving  as  it  never  throve  in  the  prim 
garden  patch,  whence  by  happy  chance  it 
came. 

There  you  mark  down  your  fish ;  but  it 
is  useless  to  try  him  with  a  fly,  for  he  seems 
restless  and  unsettled.  Poor,  benighted 
creature,  he  has  come  up  with  the  spate,  has 
lost  his  bearings  in  the  heavy  water,  and 
now  finds  himself  in  narrower  space  than 
he  had  reckoned  on.  What  to  do  ?  The 
chance  of  sport  is  too  alluring  to  be  lightly 
slipped.  In  a  flash  I  have  a  plan  of 
campaign — pass  round  behind  him,  wade 
up  from  the  rear,  and  if  possible  urge  him 
into  the  shallower  water  above  and  await 
contingencies.  Divesting  myself  of  rod  and 
basket,  I  creep,  landing-net  in  hand,  cau- 
tiously up  to  his  lair,  and  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  him  slip  gently  onwards,  pass 
the  head  of  the  pool  and  breast  the  shallow 
ripples  above,  splashing  excitedly  as  he  gets 
into  growing  difficulties.  I  am  hot  far 
behind,  and,  calculating  the  possibilities,  I 
have  paused  for  a  moment  to  consider  my 
next  move,  when  something  like  a  torpedo 
flashes  in  the  water  before  me,  bangs 
violently  against  my  limbs,  and  bowls  me 
over  on  my  back  with  the  suddenness  of 
an  electric  shock.  When  I  emerge,  gasp- 
ing and  dripping,  my  wading  stockings  are 
full  of  chunking  water,  and  I  feel  consider- 
ably crestfallen.  That  salmon  should  take 
the  thistle  motto — nemo  me  impune  laces  sit. 
A  sadder  and  wiser  man,  I  pull  off  my 
fishing  boots,  empty  out  the  water  from  my 
waders,  and  make  for  my  rod  and  basket, 
wondering  all  the  time  how  I  can  honour- 
ably account  for  my  bedraggled  condition, 
for  prudential  motives  demand  instant 
return  and  an  immediate  change  of  gar- 
ments. 

Sauntering  down  the  green  bank,  I  come 
to  an  elbow  of  the  burn  where  there  is  a 
pretty  broad  and  level  expanse  of  shelving 
gravel,  always  clear  of  water  except  in 
floods,  and  lo  !  something  glitters  dazzlingly 


in  the  sun,  well  over  this  side  of  the  ridge. 
In  a  moment  I  am  on  my  knees  beside 
my  stranded  fish,  stranded  in  his  fright  on 
the  beach  of  sparkling,  clean  pebbles. 
Here  he  is,  in  articulo  mortis,  with  only  the 
slightest  of  dying  tremors  in  his  broad 
tail — a  prime  twenty  pounder,  as  bright  as 
steel  and  as  plump  as  a  city  alderman. 
And  the  whole  parish  rang  for  nine  days 
with  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  rod  that 
could  land  a  twenty-pound  salmon  from 
such  an  impossible  streamlet. 

But  to  change  the  scene.  Just  above  the 
leafy,  sleepy  hamlet,  with  its  dozen  odd 
little  cottages,  the  river  (another  river  in 
another  Scottish  county)  broadens  out  into 
a  wide  and  lake-like  expanse,  a  long,  still  pool 
with  scarce  perceptible  current,  very  deep  in 
parts,  and  in  its  shallower  regions  rich  with 
trailing  ranunculuses  and  reeds  and  other 
aquatic  vegetation  which  provide  sump- 
tuous fare  for  the  voracious  trout.  And 
here  the  spotted  beauties  are  in  abundance, 
lusty  and  weighty  in  your  basket,  when  a 
stiff  breeze  ruffles  the  smooth  and  glassy 
surface  of  the  pool ;  only  you  must  fish 
from  a  boat,  and  many  a  rare  day's  sport 
have  you  had  there  in  your  time,  but  of 
that  anon. 

My  adventure  is  concerned  with  the 
broken  water  below — the  archipelago  of 
islands  between  this  and  the  stone  bridge 
where  the  separate  threads  again  re-unite 
into  one  full-bodied  stream.  For  the 
hamlet  boasts  a  thriving  water-mill,  and 
the  spacious  pool  above  referred  to 
is  in  effect  its  dam,  artificially 
formed  by  throwing  a  stony  barrier  ob- 
liquely across  the  river-bed,  and  thus 
utilising  at  a  favourable  point  a  collocation 
created  by  Nature  herself.  Some  intelli- 
gent eye  in  the  distant  past  saw  its  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  thing  was  done.  It  has 
changed  the  whole  configuration  of  the 
spot ;  and  now  the  mill-lade  skirts  the 
roadway  on  the  left,  and  all  the  broad 
area  between  it  and  the  right  bank  is  a 
labyrinth  of  small  streams,  a  bunch  of 
scattered  islands,  dotted  at  hap  hazard 
between  the  high  banks,  but  crowded 
most  thickly  on  the  left  by  the  mill-race ; 
some  larger,  some  smaller ;  some  with  only 
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long  reedy  grasses  on  their  surface,  others 
with  shrubs  and  overhanging  trees,  making 
in  the  tout  ensemble  a  leafy  paradise  which 
one  can  wander  in  as  unseen  as  in  the 
intricacies  of  some  South  American  river 
that  cuts  its  way  through  the  primeval 
forest.  With  a  stiff,  short  rod  and  plenty 
of  bright  worms,  one  can  spend  a  whole 
summer  day  dodging  about  the  multiform 
runnels,  and  overhanging  banks,  and  shel- 
tering miniature  waterfalls,  finding  some- 
thing new  at  every  turn.  What  interest 
and  variety  such  a  day's  sport  can  bring ! 
And  if  you  are  careful  and  cool,  and  mode- 
rately alert,  and  sufficiently  practised  in 
casting  to  escape  all  the  difficulties  that 
the  novice  encounters  in  such  surround- 
ings, you  will  have  your  reward,  for  these 
narrows  are  little  fished,  and  are  not 
affected  by  the  native  angler,  who,  as  a 
rule,  likes  a  free  sky  for  his  cast,  and  has 
a  wholesome  terror  of  catching  his  hooks 
in  branches  and  losing  his  tackle. 

Well,  here  I  was  one  July  evening,  after 
a  broiling,  sultry  day.  There  had  been 
grumblings  of  thunder  in  the  afternoon, 
and  indeed,  it  looked  as  if,  away  among  the 
hills,  there  had  been  a  sharp  thunderstorm ; 
but  all  the  electricity  had  been  discharged, 
and  now  the  air  was  clear  and  fresh,  and 
the  trout  were  in  the  complaisant  mood 
which  the  angler  loves  best.  Wading 
always,  I  worked  up  one  side  of  an 
island,  and  then  returning  worked  up  the 
other,  stalking  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
and  leaving  no  likely  corner  unprobed.  I 
had  covered  about  half  of  my  beat — the 
lower  half — and  was  negotiating  the  rear 
of  the  largest  islet  in  the  group  when  the 
glories  of  the  sunset,  right  ahead  of  me, 
drew  my  attention  upwards,  and  for  some 
moments  I  was  diverted  from  my  proper 
activity  by  contemplating  the  gorgeous 
colouring  of  the  western  sky.  When  my 
eyes  turn  again  to  the  river-bed,  I  am 
aware  that  the  water  is  growing  turbid  and 
rising  ominously.  The  gentle  murmur  of 
the  overflow  over  the  dyke  is  deepening  to 
a  roar,  and  I  think  it  discretion  to  plant 
my  feet  on  terra  firma.  I  am  just  in 
time,  for  in  five  minutes  my  island  is  the 
centre  of  whirling  vortices   and   seething, 


gurgling   eddies.      Things  begin   to    look 

serious.      Heavy   local    thunder   showers, 

twenty    miles     inland,    account    for     the 

sudden    rising  of    the   waters ;    it  cannot 

last   long   of  course ;     but   meantime  the 

sun  has   set,   and   though   it  will  not   be 

dark,    for   till    mid -July   is    past   there   is 

never  darkness  in  these  northern  latitudes, 

yet  the  prospect  of  being  imprisoned   all 

night  on   a  river  islet  is  by  no  means  a 

matter  of  merriment.     You  are  not  in  the 

mood     for     agreeing     with     Sir    Walter's 

sentiment — 

A  summer  night  in  greenwood  spent 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment. 

Further  fishing  is  out  of  the  question,  so 
making  prudentially  for  the  highest  part  of 
the  island,  and  brushing  through  the  big 
tits  si /ago  leaves  with  which  it  is  thickly 
mantled,  I  undo  my  rod  and  prepare  to 
bivouac.  Fortunately  there  are  several  good- 
sized  climbable  trees  which,  if  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  can  be  scaled.  The 
water  is  still  rising,  and  on  the  whole  I  deem 
it  wisdom  to  mount  a  sturdy  ash,  the  leafage 
of  which  is  sufficiently  thin  to  be  no  great 
barrier  to  observation  as  compared  with  a 
competing  beech  whose  leafy  screen  would 
obscure  such  view  as  is  to  be  had.  This 
was  probably  mistaken  policy,  for  the  curtain 
of  beech  would  have  kept  off  the  dew. 
Soon  I  am  comfortably  ensconced  among 
the  branches,  my  rod  and  basket  well 
secured  by  my  side  ;  I  feel  quite  reconciled 
to  the  necessities  of  my  situation.  There  is 
no  real  danger;  my  only  misgiving  is  that 
my  failure  to  return  to  my  home  may  cause 
anxiety ;  only  as  I  have  on  occasion  fished 
through  a  whole  summer  night  till  sun-rise, 
I  clutch  at  this  as  a  likely  explanation  of 
my  non-appearance.  In  any  case  I  cannot 
help  myself,  for  the  extreme  right  bank  of 
the  river,  some  hundred  yards  away  is  a 
grazing  field  tenanted  only  by  a  group  of 
black-polled  oxen  which  have  laid  them- 
selves down  to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet 
content  till  morn.  No  help  from  that 
quarter.  On  the  extreme  left,  indeed, 
glimpsing  through  the  intervening  trees, 
there  is  the  high  road  running  parallel  with 
the  current,  and  I  have  noted  a  farmer's 
trap  jogging  along  it,  and  at  long  intervals 
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several  sporadic  pedestrians.  True,  I  might 
shout  for  help  to  the  next  passer-by  when 
he  is  within  hail,  but  no  real  help  is  possible 
till  the  spate  subsides,  and  then  I  shall  be 
independent  of  outside  aid.  My  predica- 
ment, if  reported  at  this  late  hour,  would 
only  create  a  flutter  and  disturb  the  normal 
serenity  of  the  quiet  little  thorpe.  So  I 
elect  to  wait,  and  to  hang  perdu  on  my 
ash- tree  perch.  It  so  happens  that,  although 
I  have  nothing  to  eat  and  the  same  to 
drink,  I  have  a  sufficiency  of  tobacco, 
albeit  (and  the  discovery  staggers  me  not 
a  little)  my  match-box  contains  but  two 
precious  lucifers.  However,  there  being 
little  wind,  I  contrive  with  one  of  the  two 
to  light  a  cigarette,  and  when  that  is  on  the 
wane  I  transfer  its  glow  to  another,  having 
still  one  vesta  in  reserve  in  case  of  accident. 
Gradually  night  broods  down,  and  clothes 
all  the  landscape  in  her  sober  livery.  An 
owl  hoots  weirdly  over  the  old  church; 
the  village  clock  rings  out  the  midnight 
hour;  the  water-rails  send  up  their  shrill, 
piercing  screams;  a  sickly  ox  coughs  hollow 
in  the  dewy  haugh;  the  bats  are  gyrating 
in  complicated  curves  round  and  round  in 
the  open,  a  corncrake  croaks  out  its  harsh, 
grating  note  in  the  nearest  field.  By  and  by 
all  nature  is  hushed  but  for  the  raucous  roar 
of  the  tumbling  waters  and  the  silky  swish 
of  the  diverse  currents  as  they  rush  through 
their  narrow  channels  and  brush  the  grassy 
reeds.  A  heavy  dew  is  falling;  the  ash- 
leaflets  are  dripping  and  my  meagrely 
protected  shoulders  begin  to  feel  damp 
and  chilly,  but  I  smoke  on  with  stolid 
equanimity,  only  turning  my  gaze  now  and 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  dawn.  As  yet, 
however,  there  is  no  sign.  A  sense  of 
drowsiness  creeps  over  me;  like  Bottom, 
"  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon 
me,"  but,  my  place  being  somewhat  insecure 
for  such  a  luxury,  I  turn  about  to  make  it 
more  possible.  Uncasing  my  rod  and 
using  the  canvas  cover  as  a  band,  I  bind 
myself  securely  to  the  main  trunk,  and 
laying  my  back  to  the  hard  bole  and 
straddling  my  legs  over  a  stout  branch  I 
feel  ready  even  for  sleep.     Not  a  downy 


couch,  certainly— the  pillows  are  decidedly 
hard  and  unyielding — but  throwing  my 
cigarette  into  the  swirling  current,  and 
balancing  myself  as  stably  as  possible,  I 
compose  myself  to  grateful  slumber. 

I  doze  for  a  time,  but  wake  up  with  a 
start — the  village  clock  is  clanging  three; 
hard  upon  its  sound  comes  clear  and  distinct 
the  bright  note  of  the  "  sweetly  ferocious  " 
cock,  crowing  defiance  to  his  distant  rivals, 
and  answered  at  once  "from  faintly-echoing 
farms  remote."  The  eastern  sky  is  suffused 
with  grey  light — the  foretaste  of  the  coming 
dawn.  One  black  ox  has  risen  from  his 
lair  and  is  stretching  himself  lazily  into 
wakefulness ;  I  can  see  the  white  tails  of 
the  bobbing  rabbits.  A  dog  barks,  the 
wood-pigeons  are  cooing  in  the  firs,  and 
the  song-birds  are  piping  their  first  sweet, 
gurgling  notes.  At  four  the  early  post- 
cart  skips  merrily  along  the  turnpike,  the 
postman  whistling  cheerily  as  he  drives 
past.  A  blue  pillar  of  smoke  begins  to  rise 
from  the  only  house  chimney  within  my 
range  of  vision,  and  then  comes  the  sun, 
gilding  the  tree-tops  and  catching  the 
silvery  wavelets  of  the  bounding  river.  The 
spate  is  subsiding,  but  is  not  yet  negotiable 
by  my  thirty-six  inch  stockings.  However, 
I  descend  from  my  crow's  nest  and  make 
myself  ready  for  departure  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  compatible  with  a  safe 
transit.  My  limbs  are  stiff,  my  coat  is 
damp  ;  I  am  very  hungry  and  in  no  mood 
to  dwell  lingeringly  on  the  miracle  of 
another  dawn,  but  patience  perforce  is  the 
only  policy.  It  is  seven  o'clock  and  broad 
day  before  I  make  the  plunge.  My  know- 
ledge of  the  ground  comes  in  opportunely, 
and  though  I  have  to  choose  some  curious 
and  devious  zig-zags,  at  last  I  reach  the 
roadway  and  quickly  pass  to  my  own 
threshold.  On  the  whole  I  deemed  it 
politic  to  say  nothing  of  my  night-watch, 
and  the  household  are  still  in  the  belief 
that  I  had  been  casting  my  fly  in  quite 
normal  fashion  at  an  all-night  fishing. 
Indeed,  my  full  basket  came  in  to  cor- 
roborate the  idea  that  I  had  not  mis-spent 
the  hours,  and  I  did  not  contradict. 


EVERYBODY  is  familiar  with  the  sar- 
castic observation  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  the  noblest  prospect  which  a 
Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  high  road 
that  leads  htm  to  England.  But  in 
judging  of  Johnson's  peculiar  venom 
against  north  countrymen,  we  must 
always  remember  that  most  of  his  re- 
marks about  them  were  spoken  either  to 
a  Scotchman  or  in  his  presence ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  man  like  the  Doctor,  who 
has  an  instinct  for  opposition,  conver- 
sation does  not  always  bring  out  honest 
opinions.  Indeed,  it  often  seems  to  me 
that  there  was  more  of  the  North  Briton 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  character  than  of 
the  south  countryman.  He  would  have 
sym[>athised  with  the  dying  Scotchman 
who,  when  asked  if  he  would  like  to 
have  a  minister  called  in  to  pray  with 
him,  replied  that  he  would  see  a 
minister,  but  "  I  dinna  want  to  pray :  I 
want  to  argie."  Johnson's  remark,  how- 
ever, about  the  road  to  England  has  a 
family  resemblance  to  the  other  gibe  that 
the  road  to  London  is  lined  with  Scotch- 
men, and  when  we  are  told  that  in  London 
there  are  more  of  the  particular  nation  than 
there  are  in  Edinburgh,  we  realise  perhaps 
that  it  is  not  altogether  the  ill-nature  of  the 
remarks  which  has  kept  them  alive.  IJut 
just  at  present  the  road  to  London  is 
lined  not  with  Scotchmen,  but  with  Lon- 
doners, and  Che  curious  thing  about  this 
fact  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
number  are  visiting  a  city  to  which  they  are 
strangers.  They  do  not  know  London  as 
well  as  they  do  Paris,  Naples,  Rome,  or  New 
York.  And  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
experience  for  these  returning  Londoners, 
while    the    holiday    spirit    still    assesses 


them,  to  exercise  their  imaginations  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  enter 
London  as  tourists.  They  should  save 
up  a  few  days  at  the  end  of  their  holiday 
for  this  purpose.  Why  should  not  a 
I-ondoner,  once  in  his  life  at  any  rate, 
spend  his  whole  holiday  seeing  his  city? 
I  have  for  a  long  time  had  an  idea  of 
this  sort  in  my  mind,  and  I  hope  to 
carry  it  out  at  some  future  date.  I  shall 
put  on  my  usual  holiday  costume,  pack 
my  portmanteau,  say  good-bye  to  my 
family,  and  then  for  illusion's  sake  take 
the  train  to  Reading,  returning  by  the 
next  to  Paddington.  I  shall  live  at  a  good 
hotel,  just  as  I  should  if  I  were  in  Switzer- 
land or  Italy.  This  in  itself  would  be 
a  new  experience  for  many  who  have  never 
yet  tried  life  in  a  London  hotel.  Then  I 
should  lay  myself  out  to  pull  up  the  arrears 
of  a  lifetime.  It  is  probable  that  some 
Americans  will  be  staying  at  my  hotel,  and 
it  will  be  my  aim  to  make  friends  with 
them,  and  so  obtain  invitations  to  join  their 
excursions.  They  have  been  reading  up 
the  subject  for  years,  and  have  come  to 
London  fully  posted  up  with  the  places 
that  are  worth  seeing.  They  always  make 
admirable  guides.  We  wander  about  Con- 
tinental cities  leisurely  and  with  abundance 
of  curiosity,  and  are  able  to  discover  their 
interest  and  beauty.  The  average  Londoner 
rushes  to  the  City  every  morning  and  back 
to  the  suburbs  in  the  evening.  Itut  my 
friends  the  Americans  will  do  in  London 
what  I  should  do  in  Paris  or  New  York, 
and  under  their  guidance  I  shall  see 
London  as  I  have  never  yet  seen  it — with 
the  eye  of  the  tourist,  and  not  of  the  man 
of  affairs.  And  at  the  end  of  the  month 
I  shall  have  a  <hy  at  Brighton,  returning 
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to  town  thoroughly  invigorated  after  the 
change  of  scene  and  life,  and  widened 
experience.  This  is,  I  know,  a  counsel 
of  perfection,  and  as  a  beginning,  I  merely 
claim  from  returning  Londoners  a  few 
days  at  the  end  of  their  summer  holiday 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  city. 
It  is  a  horribly  prosaic  idea,  the  im- 
mediate settling  down  into  the  official 
groove,  the  immediate  change  from  the 
Panama  to  the  silk  hat,  from  the  guide- 
book and  map  to  The  Times  and  Stock 
Exchange  quotations.  The  setting  of  our 
holiday  sun  should  be  like  its  rising;  we 
should  return  in  the  same  "  clouds  of 
trailing  glory  "  that  we  set  out.  It  could 
so  easily  be  arranged  with  the  manager  of 
a  London  hotel  to  have  us  driven  to  our 
suburban  door  in  a  char-a-banc.  The  next 
day  we  can  return  to  business,  and  though 
London,  as  we  have  recently  seen  it,  will 
be,  for  the  next  twelve  months,  as  far  from 
us  as  Paris  or  New  York,  we  shall  be  able 
to  add  the  place  to  the  list  of  the  cities  that 
we  have  visited,  and  even  dogmatise  about 
its  beauties. 


The  only  opportunities  which  some  of  us 
have  for  seeing  London  are  when  our 
country  cousins  visit  us.  I  have  always 
derived  much  instruction  and  entertainment 
from  my  own  efforts  to  act  as  guide  on 
such  occasions.  One  year  I  invited  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  the  sexton  of  a  country 
church,  to  visit  me.  In  accepting  the 
invitation,  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  only 
two  "  outings  "  during  the  whole  of  his  life ; 
he  had  been  to  London  for  a  day  in  the 
year  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  he  had 
been  at  another  time  to  his  county  town 
"to  bury  his  mother."  Being  himself  a 
gravedigger,  I  am  sure  that  the  latter  visit 
had  yielded  him  the  more  enduring  satis- 
faction. His  was  a  most  interesting 
character.  I  remember  calling  upon  him 
after  his  wife's  death,  and  offering  what 
poor  words  of  consolation  I  could  com- 
mand. He  was  stricken  down  with  grief, 
and  it  was  not  until  I  changed  my  tone  and 
asked  casually,  "By  the  way,  John,  who 
dug  your  wife's  grave  ?  "  that  his  old  anima- 
tion was  aroused.  In  a  moment  he  was 
himself  again.  "  William  Jones,  Sir,"  he 
answered,  with  infinite  scorn  in  his  voice; 
and  then  with  an  inimitable  turn  up  of  his 
nose,  he  added :  "  And  it  were  a  grave, 
Sir."  What  the  old  man  must  have  suffered, 
in  his  professional  capacity,  by  the  side  of 
that  open  grave,  who  can  tell  ? 


He  came  to  London,  and  never  was  I 
more  conscious  of  the  truth  that  the  eye 
sees  only  that  which  it  brings  with  it  the 
power  of  seeing.  His  prevailing  note  all 
the  time  was  nil  admirari,  and  he  moralised 
in  a  graveyard  fashion  at  all  the  sights  that 
were  shown  to  him.  I  took  him  to  see  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  he  appeared  to 
regard  them  with  withering  scorn.  "  It's  a 
pity  they  can't  agree,"  was  his  only  remark 
to  me  as  we  walked  out  of  Palace  Yard, 
and  I  could  think  for  the  moment  of  no 
suitable  reply.  I  took  him  to  the  Park, 
thinking  that  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the 
world  would  impress  him.  Not  a  bit ;  he 
seemed  to  see  in  the  not  very  distant  future 
a  marble  tombstone  over  every  finely-dressed 
person,  and  he  implied  to  me  with  real 
democratic  contempt  that  the  raw  material 
of  the  grave  was  the  important  thing,  and 
was  the  same  for  peasant  as  for  prince. 
London,  in  fact,  bored  him,  while  the 
thought  that  a  death  might  occur  in  his 
country  parish  during  his  absence  haunted 
him  all  the  time.  He  could  trust  nobody 
in  the  parish  but   himself  to  dig  a  grave. 

I  took  an  old  lady  from  the  same  village 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  she  was  visiting 
London  on  a  house-cleaning  expedition, 
and  wished  to  see  some  of  the  sights  before 
she  returned  home.  I  showed  her  the 
various  monuments;  I  waxed  eloquent 
over  the  proportions  of  the  building,  over 
its  history,  and  the  great  scenes  which  it 
had  witnessed.  The  charwoman  listened 
patiently  to  me,  but  all  the  time  said  never 
a  word.  She  appeared  to  me  absorbed, 
struck  dumb  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
surroundings.  As  we  left  the  building, 
she  gave  a  last  backward  look  at  the  choir, 
and  then  her  over-burdened  soul  found 
voice :  "  Well,  sir,  if  I  'ad  the  cleanin'  of 
them  there  brasses,  I'd  make  'em  shine  a 
bit  better."  I  told  her  I  was  sure  of  it, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  secret 
resolve  to  change  our  plans  for  the  morrow, 
and  instead  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  sub- 
stitute a  visit  to  a  steam  laundry.  The 
alteration  in  plan,  when  it  came  off,  was 
much  appreciated. 

It  is  so  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  be 
sympathetic  guides,  to  understand,  when 
we  ourselves  are  enthusiastic  over  anything, 
why  the  companion  beside  us  is  perhaps 
gaping.  Some  years  ago  I  said  to  an 
omnibus  driver  as  we  were  driving  one 
Sunday  morning  down  Haverstock  Hill : 
"  How  nice  it  is  to  see  so  many  people 
coming  up  to  Hampstead  to  enjoy  the  air 
and   the  beautiful  scenery."     He  gave  in 
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return  a  very  expressive  chuckle.  "It's  a 
happetite  for  hale,  sir,  they  are  coming  up 
to  'Ampstead  for,  every  man  of  'em.  If 
yer  don't  believe  me,  go  and  'ave  a  look 
outside  Jack  Straw's  ten  minutes  afore 
opening  time.  Scenery,  indeed  !  There  s 
nothing  like  'Ampstead  air,"  he  went  on, 
"but,  bless  yer,  sir,  genelmen  like  you 
and  me,  as  lives  'ere  all  our  bloomin'  lives, 
we  don't  know  what  it  is ;  we're  kinder 
accustomed  to  it,  and  when  we  wants  a 
thirst  we  'as  to  go  to  Brighton,  'Astings,  or 
Margate.  It's  all  that  as  'elps  to  make 
'Ampstead  so  dear,"  he  added,  with  a  pro- 
found sigh.  I  had  thought  it  was  the 
scenery  we  were  paying  for,  but  I  think 
differently  now. 


The  whole  question  of  "  Imperfect  Sym- 
pathies" is  raised  when  we  lament  the 
difficulties  we  experience  in  sharing  one 
another's  impressions.  Something  brings 
us  together ;  we  appear  to  be  affinities ; 
we  are  both  responsive  for  a  time  to  the 
same  influences,  but  some  fleeting  breeze 
catches  the  sails  of  the  one  and  not  the 
other,  and  then  we  drift  apart,  only  dimly 
conscious  of  the  determining  cause.  In 
our  own  minds  the  drifting  is  nearly  always 
the  fault  of  the  other.  But  this  is  one  of 
the  illusions  of  life.  I  confess  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  fancy  sometimes  that  we  shed 
our  personalities  as  often  as  we  do  our 
skins.  I  often  wonder  how  I  should  get 
on  with  my  old  self  of  twenty  years  ago,  if 
we  could  meet  one  another  and  exchange 
confidences.  We  should  have  so  little 
in  common:  we  should  disagree  on  so 
many  points  and  have  little  sympathy  with 
each  other's  pursuits.  We  should  find  that 
we  differed  in  politics,  that  we  attended 
different  churches,  did  not  care  for  the  same 
books,  and  that  we  loved  different  women. 
I  hate  prigs  and  opinionated  youngsters, 
and  I  should  not  be  able  to  hide  my 
disgust  at  my  companion.  To  myself  I 
seem  to  have  travelled  far  in  twenty  years, 
but  I  am  well  aware  that  the  fact  is  not 
apparent  to  old  friends  who  from  the 
Dutside  can  see  obvious  resemblances  in 
certain  directions,  in  little  traits  of  habit 
and  character,  by  means  of  which  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  personalities  is  most  apparent. 
44  You  express  very  different  opinions  from 
those  you  formerly  held,"  said  an  old 
friend  to  me  the  other  day,  "but  you 
advance  them  just  as  unreasonably,  and  your 
temper  in  argument  is  no  better."  "  I 
recognised  you  at  once,"  remarked  an  old 


schoolfellow  to  me  whom  I  had  not  met 
since  I  was  a  boy.  "  You  remember,"  he 
went  on,  "  the  nickname  we  gave  you  :  our 
ridicule  never  cured  you  of  that  mannerism. 
I  am  afraid  any  treatment  is  hopeless  now." 
A  man's  bookshelves  are  perhaps  the  best 
witnesses  to  his  changing  opinions  and 
certain  enduring  characteristics.  I  have 
always  been  in  a  small  way  a  buyer  of 
books,  and  when  I  have  been  under  the 
spell  of  any  particular  enthusiasm  I  have 
gathered  around  me  the  books  of  my  hour. 
Even  in  the  varieties  of  binding  and  price 
the  curious  man  could  trace  the  different 
pecuniary  embarrassments  and  windfalls 
I  have  enjoyed.  "The  history  of  my 
opinions  "  is  to  be  read  on  my  bookshelves. 
But  the  history  has  no  index,  and  the  dates 
and  leading  events  are  not  set  forth  • "  in 
strict  sequential  occurrence."  For  I  have 
arranged  my  books,  like  Wordsworth  did 
his  poems,  according  to  their  quality  and 
the  subjects  they  treat.  Books  of  the 
affections,  of  the  fancy,  of  the  imagination, 
and  so  on,  are  grouped  together  without 
regard  to  their  appearance  or  the  date  of 
purchase.  By  detaching  them  from  their 
chronological  order  I  try  to  hide  from 
others  the  inconsistencies  and  indiscretions 
of  my  career.  But  I  do  not  deceive  myself;  I 
have  placed  Paley's  "  Evidences,"  well-worn, 
and  with  the  look  of  a  second  -  hand 
purchase  about  them,  side  by  side  with  a 
good  edition  of  "  Literature  and  Dogma," 
and  the  world  sees  only  the  evidence  of  a 
liberal-minded  reader.  To  me  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  hobnobbing  of  two  distinct 
periods  of  my  life,  the  connecting  link  of 
which  will  be  found  on  other  shelves.  I 
find  an  old  yellow-backed  volume  of  Miss 
Braddon  at  close  quarters  with  a  work  of 
George  Meredith's,  and  the  outsider  thinks 
I  am  wanting  in  literary  perspective.  He 
does  not  see  what  I  do :  that  the  one  was 
my  first  love  and  the  other  my  last,  and 
the  two  volumes  have  that  communitv  of 
interest  which  belongs  to  two  women  who 
have  been  loved  by  the  same  man.  There 
is  also  a  streak  of  antipathy  inevitable 
between  a  first  and  last  love,  because  "  the 
last "  knows  that  her  only  serious  rival  is 
"number  one."  "The  others"  don't  count  for 
much.  Every  man  who  is  a  man  keeps  a 
tender  place  in  his  heart  for  "  number  one," 
though  he  and  she  have  long  ago  outgrown 
each  other  and  drifted  apart.  Such  con- 
siderations often  explain  the  curious 
arrangements  of  a  book-lover's  shelves. 
44  The  others "  are  scattered  irreverently 
among  his  works  of  the  fancy. 


no 
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As  I  sit  smoking  in  my  armchair, 
ephemeral  works  on  the  Drink  Question, 
the  Vaccination  Question,  the  Eastern 
Question,  the  Irish  Question,  look  down  on 
me,  and  reproach  me  for  my  fickleness  and 
loss  of  enthusiasm.  "  Do  Miracles 
Happen  ?  "  is  a  questioning  title  which  con- 
fronts me  every  day  on  my  shelves,  but 
now  with  so  weak  an  appeal  that  it  scarcely 
needs  a  note  of  interrogation.  "  Is  Life 
Worth  Living?"  reminds  me  of  a  time  when 
I  thought  the  balance-sheet  of  a  man's 
existence  showed  a  deficit,  while  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Evolution  of  Marriage " 
recalls  to  me  the  fact  that  I  was  once  a  very 
inquisitive  bachelor.  One  or  two  volumes 
of  now  quite  ancient  date  with  alluring 
titles,  such  as  "  How  to  Succeed  in 
Journalism  "  and  "  The  Secret  of  Success  in 
Authorship,"  remind  me  of  the  foolish  and 
impatient  period  of  youth  when  the  short 
cut  to  everything  is  thoroughly  believed  in. 
There  is  one  feature  of  my  shelves,  how- 
ever, which  is  really  a  disturbing  element 
in  any  theories  which  may  be  formed  of  the 
possessor's  character.  For  at  odd  times  in 
my  life  I  have  bought,  one  after  the  other, 
all  the  volumes  in  a  series,  and  in  this  way 
there  have  crept  in  works  with  which  I 
have  no  affinity,  which  express  nothing  con- 
cerning me,  and  are  my  ugly  ducklings. 
Should  I  ever  have  purchased,  except  in  a 
series,  Southey's  "Colloquies  on  Society," 
or  "  The  Story  of  Euclid  "  ?  I  have  the 
sermons  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  much 
I  value  them  ;  but  why  do  I  also  own 
those  of  Dr.  Blair  ?  A  man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps,  and  also  by  the 
books  which  he  possesses.  How  can  I 
doubt  the  continuity  of  my  personality 
with  such  evidences  before  me  ?  He  is 
surely  a  poor  creature  who  wants  to  forget, 
who,  for  instance,  when  he  has  learnt 
wisdom,  is  prepared  to  sell  his  literary 
rubbish-heap  and  purchase  straight  away 
"The  Best  Hundred  Books."  Recollection 
fills  out  our  lives;  forgetfulness  reduces  us 
to  creatures  of  the  moment. 


It  is  the  dull  time  of  the  publishing  year, 
and  we  are  therefore  grateful  to  any  author 
of  distinction  who  is  courageous  enough  to 
risk  all  the  disadvantages  which  result  from 
a  public  appearance  out  of  the  season,  and 
who  gives  us  a  book  which  has  the  double 
charm  of  being  interesting  to  students  and 
philosophers,  and  amusing  to  readers  of 
light  literature.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
against  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  he  has,  as  he  calls 


it,  "  that  literary  knack  of  mine  which  hap- 
pens to  amuse  the  British  public," and  for  this 
reason  his  philosophy,  his  politics,  and  his 
evident  seriousness  of  purpose  are  tolerated 
by  respectable  fathers  of  families  and  by  old 
as  well  as  new  women.  For  without  the 
humour,  what  a  wicked  book  "Man  and 
Superman"  would  appear  to  such  people. 
To  put  it  plainly,  the  teaching  of  the  volume 
— and  it  is  admittedly  full  of  a  moral  pur- 
pose— is  suggested  by  Plato  in  the  fifth 
book  of  the  "  Republic,"  that  the  energies 
of  the  human  race  should  be  devoted 
to  producing,  not  by  moral  precept  or 
example  but  by  special  physiological 
selections,  the  superman.  For  man  as  he 
exists  at  present,  and  has  existed,  is  a 
dismal  failure.  Mr.  Shaw  has  proved  it 
to  his  own  personal  satisfaction  :  he  shows 
us  how  contemptible  the  creature  is  in  the 
play  which  is  before  us.  Ergo,  our  system 
of  breeding  him  is  wrong:  we  must  begin 
again.  And  he  argues  out  this  point  to 
us  with  his  accustomed  brilliancy,  wit, 
and  mockery  of  all  things  divine  and 
human.  In  his  "  Epistle  Dedicatory " 
to  Mr.  Walkley  he  says,  "  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  any  illusions  left 
on  the  subject  of  education,  progress,  and 
so  forth.  I  have  none.  Any  pamphleteer 
can  show  the  way  to  better  things ;  but 
when  there  is  no  will  there  is  no  way. 
.  .  .  Progress  can  do  nothing  but  make 
the  most  of  us  all  as  we  are."  To  me  this 
is  the  most  significant  and  interesting  pro- 
nouncement in  Mr.  Shaw's  work.  It  is  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  his  problem  play, 
because  it  is  the  key  to  the  author's  mind. 
There  is  profound  philosophy  as  well  as 
humour  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  lines  which  tell 
us  that  we  are  all  born  either  little  Liberals 
or  little  Conservatives.  Whatever  adverse 
circumstances  surround  each  child,  the  set 
of  the  mind  is  towards  one  phase  of  thought 
or  the  other,  and  by  the  time  a  man  has 
reached  middle  age  he  has  usually  discovered 
his  particular  destiny.  Some  reach  it  easily 
and  intuitively,  others  by  a  process  of 
exhaustion.  Mr.  Shaw  was  born  a  little 
Conservative,  and  his  early  surroundings 
were  perhaps  antagonistic  to  his  natural 
tendencies ;  his  intuition  was  weak,  and 
his  life  hitherto  has  therefore  been  one 
long  argument  with  himself  and  others. 
But  the  end  was  fore-ordained.  Liberalism, 
Socialism,  Anarchism  have  naturally  failed 
to  satisfy  conservative  instincts  which  loathe 
all  forms  of  idealism  ;  such  creeds  live  on 
hopes  and  dreams,  and  in  the  Shaw  tem- 
perament   there    is    no    abiding-place    for 
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things  of  this  sort.  He  wants — he  almost 
craves  for  finality,  even  in  purpose.  Mr. 
Shaw  sees  with  us  all  that  the  failure 
of  our  hopes  and  ideals  lies  in  the 
weakness  of  human  character,  and  he 
does  not  admit  that  the  mere  existence  in 
the  mind  of  man  of  a  capacity  to  hope  and 
dream  is  of  immense  moment,  and  is  part 
of  what  he  himself  calls  the  purpose  of 
Life.  He  simply  takes  various  mani- 
festations of  this  capacity  to  idealise,  and 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  holding  them  up 
to  ridicule :  these  are  ridiculous,  he  seems 
to  say,  therefore  to  idealise  at  all  is 
futility.  He  mocks  at  the  gulf  which  so 
often  exists  between  the  purpose  and  the 
act.  Let  us  wind  up  all  our  mutual  im- 
provement societies,  all  our  federations 
and  leagues,  which  only  leave  us  where 
we  were :  the  present  material  we  have 
on  hand  is  useless ;  let  us  wait  for 
a  fresh  "Creation  of  Man."  Then  the 
curtain  comes  down,  and  Mr.  Shaw  leaves 
off,  as  all  problem  play-writers  do,  with  a 
note  of  interrogation.  But  the  question 
every  reader  of  his  play  puts  is,  "  Has  Mr. 
Shaw  provided  against  the  possibility,  after 
the  new  Creation,  of  another  'Fall  of  Man'?  " 
How  is  he  going  to  keep  out  the  evil  ten- 
dency to  idealise?  Mr.  Shaw  has  said  in 
his  preface  that  "  any  person  under  the  age 
of  thirty  who,  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
existing  social  order,  is  not  a  revolutionist,  is 
an  inferior,"  and,  remembering  him  as  I  do 
in  his  own  pre-thirty  days,  he  was  certainly 
then,  on  his  own  snowing,  a  very  superior 
individual.  But  he  is  now  over  thirty,  and 
Ecclesiastes  is  the  preacher  most  to  his  taste. 
He  seems  to  have  made  the  discovery  that 
most  of  our  efforts  at  reform  end  in  baffling 
and  thwarting  the  purpose  of  Life,  and 
until  we  have  developed,  in  addition  to  the 
eye  of  the  body,  a  mind's  eye  which  shall 
see  what  that  purpose  is,  we  had  better 
hold  our  peace,  marry,  and  raise  children. 
And  so  by  a  process  of  exhaustion  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  accepts  a  working  philosophy 
which  the  average  British  Philistine  arrives 
at  by  intuition. 

Swift  and  Thackeray  are  perhaps  the 
greatest  satirists  in  our  literature ;  but  while 
the  one  had  a  genius  for  pitiless  mockery, 
the  satire  of  the  other  was  never  mockery, 
because  it  was  so  full  of  pity.  Mr.  Shaw 
has  more  affinity  with  Swift  than  with 
Thackeray.  In  another  way  the  similarity 
is  most  marked.  The  great  work  of  Swift, 
in  which  he  holds  up  to  scorn  his  fellow 
men,  has  become  a  child's  book,  and  "  has 
been   read   with    wonder  and   delight   by 


generations  of  innocents."  It  was  written, 
as  Mr.  Birrell  has  reminded  us,  "to 
shock  adults,  and  it  amuses  children." 
"  Man  and  Superman "  may  enjoy  pro- 
longed life  if  kept  sandwiched  between 
the  "  Epistle  Dedicatory  "  and  "  The  Revo- 
lutionist's Handbook,"  but  there  are  already 
indications  that  it  will  amuse  our  children. 
I  remember  the  first  night  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
play,  "  Arms  and  the  Man,"  and  how  he 
came  before  the  curtain  and  expressed 
his  disappointment  at  the  reception  which 
had  been  given  to  his  work.  What 
he  had  intended  to  be  a  tragedy  had 
been  understood  by  his  audience  as  a 
farce.  And  that  is  how  we  all  regard 
"  Man  and  Superman."  After  the 
elaborate  reasoning  of  the  "  Epistle 
Dedicatory"  and  the  epigrammatic  bril- 
liancy of  "The  Revolutionist's  Hand- 
book," there  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  a 
sort  of  anti-climax  in  the  play  itself,  with 
its  conventional  stage  situations,  its  slang, 
its  suggestions  of  Colonel  Ingersoll,  and 
the  up-to-dated  ness  of  its  music-hall 
jokes.  I  feel  how  much  better  W.  S. 
Gilbert  would  have  worked  out  the  same 
idea,  and  I  say  to  myself,  "If  only  Shaw 
had  but  just  a  touch  of  Thackeray's 
pitifulness ! "  Without  something  akin 
to  it,  he  may  set  himself  to  write  tragedy 
or  comedy,  but  the  result  will  probably 
be  farce.  But  it  will  be  brilliant  farce, 
which  we  shall  laugh  at  over  the  walnuts 
and  the  wine,  and  on  the  morrow  find  our 
appetites  whetted  for  the  philosophy  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism  or  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 


As  an  antidote  to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  I 
have  been  studying  the  Apocrypha,  which 
is  in  course  of  publication  in  "  The  Temple 
Classics."  In  the  cases  of  several  of  the 
books,  one  understands  and  appreciates 
the  reasons  which  have  deprived  them  of  a 
place  in  the  Authorised  Version,  but  I  have 
always  thought  that  "  The  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus  "  was  unjustly  passed  over.  It  is 
"  the  most  complete  text-book  on  morals 
preserved  from  Hebrew  antiquity."  The 
philosophy  is  frankly  utilitarian,  and  "to 
fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments  "  is 
shown  to  be  the  way  to  happiness.  To 
the  ordinary  reader  the  work  is  more 
interesting  even  than  "  The  Proverbs " 
or  "  Ecclesiastes,"  because  it  is  more 
minute  in  its  directions  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  life;  it  descends  to  particulars, 
with   the  inevitable  result  that  to  another 
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generation  it  is  full  of  humour  and  the 
pathos  which  is  so  akin  to  humour.  "  Be 
not  as  a  lion  in  thy  house,  nor  frantick 
among  thy  servants,"  is  a  wise  counsel 
which  might  welt  have  been  bound  up  with 
the  Scriptures.  "  Marry  thy  daughter,  and 
so  shalt  thou  have  performed  a  weighty 
matter,  but  give  her  to  a  man  of  under- 
standing," is  a  saying  charged  with  the 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  and 
should  humble  him  much  when  he  is  more 
than  ordinarily  bewildered  at  his  own 
originality.  "  Use  not  much  the  company 
of  a  woman  that  is  a  singer,  lest  thou  be 
taken  with  her  attempts,"  betrays  a  know- 
ledge of  the  susceptibility  which  has  al- 
ways accompanied  a  musical  temperament. 
"  A  man  may  be  known  by  his  look, 
and  one  that  hath  understanding  by  his 
countenance  when  thou  meetest  him.  A 
man's  attire,  and  excessive  laughter  and 
gait,  show  what  he  is."  This  is  delicately 
put :  the  reader  is  asked  to  supply  the 
missing  word.  And  is  not  the  following 
a  universal  experience,  although  Charles 
Lamb  would  have  perhaps  limited  it  to 
Scotland?  "He  that  telleth  a  tale  to  a 
fool  speaketh  to  one  in  a  slumber;  when 
he  hath  told  his  tale,  he  will  say — '  What 
is  the  matter?'"  In  other  words,  "I  fail 
to  see  the  point."  Even  such  matters 
as  the  behaviour  at  the  dinner-table  are 
not  considered  beneath  the  wise  man's 
notice.  "  Eat  as  it  becometh  a  man 
those  things  which  are  set  before  thee; 
and  devour  not,  lest  thou  be  hated. 
Leave  off  first  for  manners'  sake,  and 
be  not  insatiable  lest  thou  offend.  When 
thou  siltest  among  many,  reach  not  thine 


hand  first  of  all."  And  I  like  these 
sentiments  r  "  The  beauty  of  a  woman 
cheereth  the  countenance,  and  a  man 
loveth  nothing  better."  "  He  that  getteth 
a  wife  beginneth  a  possession,  a  help  like 
unto  himself  and  a  pillar  of  rest.  And  he 
that  hath  no  wife  will  wander  up  and  down 
mourning."  Such  is  the  envy  of  the 
bachelor  in  all  ages.  But  the  married  man 
has  his  troubles,  which,  when  observed  by 
the  bachelor,  restore  him  to  cheerfulness. 
"  As  the  climbing  up  a  sandy  way  is  lo  the 
feet  of  the  aged,  so  is  a  wife  full  of  words 
to  a  quiet  man." 

Like  all  ancient  and  modem  moralisirs, 
the  author  reserves  his  strongest  and 
bitterest  sayings  for  women  ;  he  cannot  get 
away  from  the  subject ;  the  eternal  woman 
question  breaks  in  upon  all  his  meditations 
on  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  was  essentially 
a  commonplace  mind,  and  woman  puzzled 
him ;  when  he  is  not  annoyed  he  is  be- 
wildered. "  There  be  three  things  that 
mine  heart  feareth,  and  for  the  fourth  I  was 
sore  afraid :  the  slander  of  a  city,  the 
gathering  together  of  an  unruly  multitude, 
and  a  false  accusation :  all  these  are  worse 
than  death.  But  a  grief  of  heart  and  sorrow 
is  a  woman  that  is  jealous  over  another 
woman."  Note  the  ear  for  artistic  effect 
the  writer  possesses  in  his  introduction  of 
the  fourth  thing  of  w  hich  he  was  sore  afraid. 
The  method  partakes  of  the  exaggeration 
we  allow  to  all  artistic  work.  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  has  evidently  studied  and  assimilated 
"  Ecclesiastes,"  and  I  now  recommend  lo 
him,  as  an  antidote,  "  The  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus,"  which  might  almost  be  re-named 
"  Woman  and  Superwoman." 


Zbe  English  JUustratcb  flDaga3tne 

"HIAWATHA"  DRAMATISED  BY 
THE  OJIBWAYS 

By    ARTHUR   CONVERSE 


THOSE  familiar  with  Longfellow's  poetic 
life-story  of  Hiawatha,  son  of  the 
West  Wind  and  grandchild  of  her  who  fell 
from  the  full  moon  to  earth,  need  no 
introduction  to  the  beauties  of  that  immortal 
work.  It  was  given  to  all  to  read,  and 
nearly  all  have  read  it.  There  is  no  long 
poem  in  the  English  language  which  has 
received  wider  approval  from  the  public — 
none,  perhaps,  re-read  so  frequently,  and 
none  except,  possibly,  "  Evangeline,"  which 
comes  so  closely  to  the  reader's  heart.  In 
less  than  two  years  after  this  Indian  story 
of  love  and  life  was  published  over  50,000 
copies  of  it  were  sold.  In  two  years  from 
last  October  it  will  have  sold  millions  of 
copies  in  many  languages,  and  will  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  birth. 


More  impressive,  however,  than  the  read- 
ing of  this  poem  is  the  dramatic  and  musical 
performance  of  it  given  each  summer,  in  a 
series  of  representations,  by  the  descendants 
of  Hiawatha  himself,  the  Ojibway  Indians. 
Conceived  by  the  Indians  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead  poet  and  his 
children,  acted  in  a  spirit  of  deep  reverence 
for  their  ancestors  and  the  traditions  of 
their  tribe,  and  full  of  a  strange  solemnity 
owing  to  the  background  of  Nature  chosen 
for  its  presentation,  it  is,  in  every  sense, 
unique.  It  entrances  as  a  picture  of 
primeval  life  among  the  red  men  of  the 
great  American  north-west;  it  educates  all 
who  care  for  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
folklore,  and  so  truthfully  follows  the  poet 
in  the  main  features  of  his  work,  that  it 
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possesses  a  singular  interest  for  the  lover  of 
literature.  Its  only  rival  in  effectiveness  as 
a  dramatic  performance  by  primitive  people 
is  the  Passion  Play,  and  like  that  noted 
drama  of  the  Continent,  it  is  a  work  of 
sincerity  and  love. 


times  have  changed,  and  the  Indian  no 
longer  carries  the  tomahawk  and  arrow. 
The  surroundings  alone  remain  unaltered. 
The  blood  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  is 
the  blood  of  their  ancestors  in  the  poem, 
and  the  odours  of  the  wild  wood  are  still 


The    Ojibways,    who  thus    are    keeping      there. 
alive  and  adding  renewed  interest    to  the  A  rough  platform  erected  on  the  water's 

Hiawatha  legend,  are  a  peace-loving  tribe     edge  of  a  beautiful  island,  with  a  broad 


NOKOMIS   AND  THE   BABE    HIAWATHA. 


"By  the  shores  of  tiitchee  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  Big -Sea -Water, 
Stood  (he  Wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 


There  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle. 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes." 


living  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  where,  • 
in  the  hamlet  of  Desbarats,  Ontario,    the 
performance  takes  place.     It  is  the  land  of 
legend  and  tradition  painted  by  the  poet 
With  the  odours  of  the  forest, 
With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 
With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 
With  the  rushing  oi  grc.-it  rivers, 

and   if  the  smoke  of  wigwam   be  not   so 
threatening  as  it  once   was,   it    is  because 


expanse  of  lake  and  unbroken  forest  in 
front,  forms  the  stage  on  which  the  drama 
is  enacted.  Towering  high  above  it  stands 
a  majestic  tree,  which  looks  down  upon  the 
tawny  actors  and  the  spectators  on  their 
log  seats,  as  it  may  have  looked  down  in 
the  olden  time  upon  Hiawatha  and  his 
people.  The  wings  of  this  theatre  of  nature 
are  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the  forest 
oaths,  the  roof  the  canopy  of  heaven. 


PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. 


"  Skilled  was  be  in  spoils  and  pastimes,  He  was  dressed  in  shirt  of  deerskin, 

In  the  merry  dance  of  snow-shoes,  White  and  soft  and  fringed  with  ermine, 

In  the  play  of  quoits  and  ball-play;  All  inwrought  with  beads  of  wampum; 

Skilled  was  be  in  games  of  hazard,  He  was  dressed  in  deerskin  leggings, 


Fringed  with  hedgehog  quills  and  ermine." 
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THE    FLOATING  STAGE. 

the  Lessons  in  Shooting  followed  by  a  Tribal  Dane 


There  is  no  curtain,  or  bell  to  lift  it 
when  the  action  commences,  and  this 
closely  follows,  so  far  as  the  main  incidents 
are  concerned,  the  action  of  the  poem.  A 
column  of  smoke  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  near 
by,  is  the  signal  for  the  gathering  of  the 
nations,  and  in  answer  to  the  call  the 
Indians  appear  from  all  directions,  some 
stealthily  making  their  way  through  the 
forest,  some  in  canoes,  and  all  trying  to 
show  by  voice  and  feature  the  hatred  that 
exists  between  them.  They  wear  the  paint 
and  feathers  of  the  past,  and  quarrel  loudly, 
until  Gitche  Manito  appears,  and  with  his 
right  hand  stays  their  stubborn  natures. 
Earnestly  he  calls  upon  them  to  give  up 
their  wars  and  bloodshed.  In  response  the 
Indians  rush,  as  in  the  poem,  to  the  water's 
edge,  kneel  down  to  wash  the  war-paint 
from  their  faces,  and  return  to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace.  This  prologue,  as  it  might 
be  called,  is  intensely  dramatic.  As  one 
looks  at  it,  with  the  players  in  their  deer- 
skins and  war-gear,  one  can  hardly  realize 
that  it  is  not  real. 

The  scene  now  changes,  and  near  the 
tepee  of  old  Nokomis,  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  the  young  Hiawatha  appears.  He 
,  strapped  upon  a  board,  and  to 


him  his  old  nurse  croons  a  lullaby.  After 
a  brief  interval  a  youth  of  some  nine  years, 
lithe  and  handsome,  steps  forth  from  the 
tepee,  and  from  Iagoo,  "  the  great  boaster," 
receives  his  first  lesson  in  arrow-making. 
Surrounded  by  his  elders  he  learns  to  shoot. 
His  next  appearance  on  the  stage  is  made 
in  the  full  costume  of  manhood,  with  a 
head-dress  of  feathers  which  a  chief  only  is 
allowed  to  wear.  Followed  by  the  wild 
gesticulations  of  his  people,  he  quickly 
makes  his  way  to  a  canoe  and  rapidly 
paddles  out  of  sight. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  scene  in  which 
Hiawatha  sets  out  upon  his  journey  to 
Minnehaha.  The  tepee  of  the  "ancient 
arrow-maker  "  is  represented  as  a  few  yards 
distant  from  the  stage,  and  a  neighbouring 
waterfall  completes  the  pretty  picture. 
Hiawatha  is  now  shown  hunting  in  the 
forest  near  Minnehaha's  home,  where 


The  a 


naker 


Made  bis  arrow-heads  of  sandsti 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony, 
Anow-heads  of  Hint  and  jasper, 

and  when  he  has  shot  a  deer,  carries  it  to 
the  front  of  the  tepee.  Here,  at  the  feet  of 
Laughing  Water,  who  steps  forth  from  the 
tepee  to  receive  him,  Hiawatha  places  the 


PAU-PUK-KEEWIS   BIDDING    DEFIANCE, 


"  Pau-Puk-Keewi«,  turning  backward,  'Not  so  long  and  wide  the  world  i: 

Made  a  gesture  of  defiance,  Not  so  rude  and  rough  the  way  is, 

Made  a  gesture  of  derision;  But  my  wrath  shall  overtake  you, 

And  aloud  cried  Hiawatha,  And  my  vengeance  shall  attain  you. 
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HIAWATHAS   DEPARTURE. 


"  On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting; 
On  the  clear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  birch  canoe  for  sailing; 


Prom  the  pebbles  of  the  margin 
Sbnved  it  forth  into  the  water; 
Whispered  to  it,  ■  Westward !  Westward ! 
And  with  speed  it  darted  forward." 


deer,  wins  his  bride  in  a  love  scene  of 
supreme  tenderness,  and  takes  his  place 
in  her  father's  house.  The  wooing — done, 
as  all  the  speeches  are,  in  Indian  tongue — 
the  blushing  delight  of  the  winsome  maiden, 
and  the  lamentation  of  the  lonesome  arrow- 
maker  over  the  toss  of  his  daughter,  make 
a  picture  both  pretty  and  pathetic.  As 
nearly  as  possible  it  is  the  picture  drawn  by 
Longfellow,  and  the  Minnehaha  of  the 
play,  the  fairest  in  her  tribe,  is  an  ideal 
personification  of  her  who  said  so  simply — 
"I  will  follow  you,  my  husband." 
The  wedding-feast  now  takes  place,  and 
gives  to  the  actors  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  accomplishment  in  song,  sport, 
and  dance.  The  part  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
is  played  by  a  handsome  Iroquois,  who  is 
not  only  a  genuine  comedian,  but  a  skilled 
dancer.  He  is  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
festivities,  which  grow  fast  and  furious  as 
the  scene  proceeds.  Hiawatha  and  his  bride, 
seated  before  their  tepee  on  a  magnificent 
couch  of  quill  work,  watch  the  weird,  fantastic 
dances,  while  Chibiabos  sings  and  a  group 


of  Indians  gamble  noisily  in  a  comer.  The 
Beggar's  Dance  is  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  an  old  squaw  with  a  tomahawk  has 
great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  young 
braves  from  carrying  off  a  bevy  of  maidens. 
At  last  the  bride  and  bridegroom  rise  to 
take  part  in  the  bridal  dance,  for  which  the 
music  is  furnished  by  a  drum  with  a  mono- 
tonous beat.  The  rattle  adds  to  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  chorus,  in  which  all  the  Indians 
join,  and  the  scene  finishes  in  genuine 
exhaustion. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  incident  in  the 
play  is  the  fight  between  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
and  a  young  Indian,  who  leaps  into  the 
water  from  a  cliff  thirty  feet  in  height.  For 
bis  insult  to  Minnehaha  the  dandy  Pau- 
Puk-Keewis  is  hunted  far  and  wide  by  the 
warriors,  who  find  him  finally  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pond,  the  chosen  king  of  the  beavers. 
The  struggle  for  death  between  the  two 
men,  so  excitingly  described  at  length  by 
the  poet,  is  fought  before  the  audience  with 
splendid  effect,  and  forms  the  most  powerful 
scene  in  the  drama. 
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With  the  death  of  Hiawatha,  the  play 
culminates   in   simple    sublimity.     With  a 
fine  sense  of  propriety,  and  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  beautiful  words  of  the  poem, 
the  actors  arrange  that  the  scene  shall  take 
place  in  the  setting  sun.     The  Teacher  bids 
farewell  to  all  his  people,  and  cautions  them 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom  of  the 
guests  he  leaves  behind  him,  then  stands 
upon  the  shore  and   waves  his  hand   in 
parting.     His  frail  canoe  of  birch  is  there 
before  him,  and  into  it  he  lightly  steps,  and 
sails  away  westward  "  into  the  fiery  sunset 
.  .  .  into  the  purple  vapours."     From  the 
water's  edge  his  people  watch  his  departure, 
sighing,  with  the  forest,  the  waves,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air,  a  long' farewell. 
And  the  people  from  the  margin 
Watched  him  floating,  rising,  sinking, 
Till  the  birch  canoe  seemed  lifted 
High  into  that  sea  of  splendour, 
Till  it  sank  into  the  vapours 
Like  the  new  moon  slowly,  slowly, 
Sinking  in  the  purple  distance. 
It  is  impossible,  in  a  synopsis  of  play  or 
story,  to  give  more  than  a  skeleton  set  of 


scenes.  The  bones  are  there,  but  the 
colour  and  flesh  are  wanting.  Wc  can  do 
little  more  than  suggest  how  its  very 
simplicity  makes  it  dramatically  intense. 
Crude  at  times  it  is  undoubtedly,  but  its 
rough  edges  are  forgotten  in  the  earnestness 
of  its  players.  It  is  a  series  of  panels 
painted  in  gorgeous  colour  by  a  great  artist 
in  which  the  figures  have  a  moving  life. 

In  connection  with  the  first  production 
of  this  piece,  a  story  is  told  which  shows 
the  deep  regard  in  which  the  poet  Long- 
fellow is  held  by  the  Ojibways.  The  poet 
and  his  fellow  townsman,  Schoolcraft,  had 
in  their  visits  to  the  Ojibways  formed  a 
fast  friendship  with  the  famous  old  chief  of 
the  tribe,  Bukwujjinene.  Before  his  death, 
which  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  it  was 
Bukwujjinene's  desire  that  the  daughters  of 
the  poet  should  visit  the  "  Land  of  the 
Pictured  Rocks,"  and  to  that  end 
laboriously  wrote  with  a  hot  iron  on  a  large 
square  of  birch-bark  his  formal  invitation. 
The  old  chief  died,  however,  before  the 
wish  of  his  heart  could  be  gratified,  and  it 


•'And  the  people  from  the  margin 

Till  it  sank  into  the  vapors                           ' 

Watched  him  floating,  rising,  sinking, 

Like  the  new  moon  slowly,  slowly. 

Till  the  birch  canoe  seemed  lifted 

Sinking  in  the  purple  distance. 

High  into  that  sea  of  splendor. 

Thus  deparPed  Hiawatha." 
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was  left  to  his  nephew  and  grandchild 
personally  to  carry  the  invitation  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  poet  died,  and  his 
daughters  lived.  They  also  took  the 
following  letter  of  their  own  : — 

LADIES, — We  loved  your  father.  His  memory 
will  always  live  in  our  hearts,  and  his  kindness 
will  never  die.  Will  you  be  so  good,  you  and 
your  husbands,  as  to  come  and  visit  us  in  our 
own  country  and  live  with  us  in  our  tepees  for  a 
little  while  in  (he  Island  of  Hian-alha,  in  the 
Land  of  the  Ojibways,  to  see  the  remainder  of 
the  Indians  that  your  father  lived  with,  and  has 
written  so  beautifully  of,  and  to  camp  together 
M  our  parents  did. 

Kabaoosa. 


Wabaunosa. 


In  the 


a  of  crusts  on  the  s 


Needless  to  say,  this  delightful  invitation 
was  accepted,  and,  in  a  short  time  a  party 
of  seven  of  Longfellow's  descendants,  in- 
cluding the  late  Miss  Alice  Longfellow, 
were  on  their  way  to  the  land  of  the 
Ojibways.      They  were  received  with  great 


honour,  lived  in  a  camp  specially  prepared 
for  them  on  an  island  in  Lake  Huron, 
since  called  Longfellow  Island,  and  were 
kept  supplied  by  their  hosts  with  venison, 
fish,  and  game.  The  special  event  of  their 
thirteen  days'  stay  was  the  performance  of 
the  Hiawatha  legend,  with  which  the  poet's 
daughter  was  so  pleased  that  she  expressed 
a  hope  for  its  perpetuation. 

Thus  sprang  into  being  a  living  memorial 
of  the  well -be  loved  poet.  The  glaring 
crudities  of  the  first  performance  were  done 
away  with  the  following  year,  and  the  per- 
formance made  more  effective  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  L.  O.  Armstrong, 
of  Montreal,  a  friend  of  the  Ojibways  and 
a  public-spirited  gentleman  of  fine  literary 
and  ethnological  tastes.  The  ancient 
costumes  of  the  tribe  were  found,  by  happy 
chance,  in  a  Washington  museum  and  were 
made  anew  for  the  play.  Music  has 
gradually  been  added,  and  recently,  in 
order  to  give   it   a   wider   popularity,   the 
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well-known  "Hiawatha"  cantata,  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Burton,  has 
been  incorporated  with  it.  For  this  a 
special  study  of  Ojibway  native  music  has 
been  made. 

It  is  this  delightful  combination  of  the 
lyric  and  dramatic  which  would  have  made 
glad  the  heart  of  the  poet  had  he  but  lived 
to  see  and  hear  it  The  lyrical  quality  of 
the  poem  is  so  manifest  that  any  reverent 
attempt  to  give  it  permanent  form  may  be 
welcomed  by  the  reader.  As  a  French 
critic  wrote  many  years  ago  :  "  The  melody 
of  the  verse    •     .     •     is  like  the  voice  of 


Nature,  which  never  fatigues  us  through 
continually  repeating  the  same  sound.  .  .  . 
The  poet  knows  how  to  give,  as  a  modern, 
voices  to  all  the  inanimate  objects  of  Nature. 
His  poem,  made  with  exquisite  art,  is 
Homeric  from  the  precision,  simplicity,  and 
familiarity  of  its  images,  and  modern  from 
the  vivacity  of  its  impressions  and  from  the 
lyrical  spirit  that  breathes  in  every  page." 
We  borrow  from  the  Gaul  this  brief  esti- 
mate of  Longfellow's  work  because,  in  the 
fewest  possible  words,  it  summarises  the 
impression  left  by  the  presentation  of  the 
play. 


-* 
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A  WINTER  SONG 

By  MARY  ALICE  VIALLS 

LONG,  long  ago,  the  skies  were  blue, 
The  blood  danced  high  within  our  veins, 
The  thrush  trilled  forth  her  sweetest  strains, 
The  trees  put  on  their  fairest  hue ; 
We  looked  to  see  our  dreams  come  true, 

Long,  long  ago. 

How  blithely  once  we  fared  content 
Thro*  golden  hours  of  sunshine  sweet ; 
How  swiftly  sped  our  nimble  feet, 

Nor  thought  of  strength  so  quickly  spent ; 

So  fleetly  down  the  ways  we  went, 

Long,  long  ago. 

Gladly  we  watched  the  ripening  corn 
Yellow  to  harvest,  and  we  sang 
Our  reapers'  songs  that  gaily  rang, 
Nor  recked  of  stubble-fields  forlorn, 
When  ail  the  sheaves  should  thence  be  borne, 

Long,  long  ago. 

Alas,  those  days,  how  far  and  old, 

Since  the  birds  sang  in  sweet  green  Sprinj, 
Since  Summer  warmed  each  living  thing, 
And  Autumn  turned  the  world  to  gold, 
We  dreamed  not  of  the  Winter's  cold, 

Long,  long  ago. 

So  far  it  seems — that  vanished  prime ! 
We  might  not  see  our  dream-desire, 
And  now  our  lagging  footsteps  tire 

On  the  steep  way,  all  white  with  rime ; 

But  a  chill  memory  is  that  time, 

Long,  long  ago. 
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By   FRED   MILLER 


IF  John  Keats  had  had  hanging  on  his 
walls  a  mezzotint  by  J.  R.  Smith  or 
Valentine  Green  when  he  set  out  to  write 
"Endymion,"  he  could  not  have  penned  a 
sentence  that  has  a  more  particular  applica- 
tion to  this  beautiful  art  of  engraving  than 
his  oft  quoted  line,  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is 
a  joy  for  ever." 

A  century  has  passed  since  either  of  these 
two  consummate  craftsmen  scraped  a  plate, 
and  yet  never  before  have  the  works  of 
these  men,  and  their  contemporaries,  been 
more  highly  prized  than  they  are  to-day. 
The  auction-rooms  are  constantly  attesting 
this,  for  several  hundreds  (and  even  a 
thousand  guineas)  are  not  infrequently  given 
for  fine  examples  of  these  eighteenth 
century  mezzotints. 

"  Fashion  has  something  to  do  with  such 
phenomenal  prices,  for  not  so  many  years 
ago  the  very  same  proofs  changed  hands 
for  a  few  pounds.  Just  now  it  is  the  thing 
for  rich  men  to  collect  mezzotints,  and 
when  millionaires  bid  for  anything  you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  prices  will  go  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  That  bargains  may 
occasionally  be  picked  up  in  out-of-the-way 
places  still  holds  good,  though  I  should  say 
the  chances  are  small ;  and  I  may  here  give 
a  word  of  caution  to  amateurs  that  they 
beware  lest  they  have  palmed  off  upon 
them  photographic  reproductions  mas- 
querading as  old  prints.  A  well-known 
series  of  stipple  engravings,  Wheatiey's 
"  Cries  of  London,"  are  constantly  seen  in 
second-hand  shops,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  poor  photogravure  reproductions 
done  from  a  set  of  old  prints,  coloured  by 
/land,  and  are  seldom  worth  the  prices 
asked  by  the  dealer.  It  may  interest 
readers  to  know  that  a  complete  set  of  the 
thirteen  plates,  printed  in  colours,  a  very 
different  thing  from  prints  coloured  by 
hand,  has  fetched  as  much  as  a  thousand 
pounds.     Many  mezzotints  after   Morland 


which  are  shown  in  second-hand  furniture 
and  curio  shops  are  merely  photographic 
reproductions,  of  merely  nominal  value. 

Of  course  the  very  high  prices  brought 
by  old  mezzotints  is  only  for  brilliant  im- 
pressions of  certain  plates,  chiefly  after 
Reynolds,  Romney,  Gainsborough, 
Hoppner,  and  Racburn,  and  then  only 
for  women's  and  children's  portraits  ;  so 
it  comes  to  this,  that  it  is  only  the  thing 
of  beauty  that  is  eagerly  sought  after. 
Some  few  male  portraits  command  fair 
prices,  but  nothing  like  the  sums  given  for 
reproductions  of  the  fair  women  and 
beautiful  children  by  the  greatest  of  the 
eighteenth  century  portrait  painters.  The 
subject,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  en- 
graver, is  an  important  factor  in  the  prices 
these  old  prints  realise. 

Richard  Earlom,  who  was  a  great  master 
of  the  scraper,  executed  some  beautiful 
plates,  but  his  celebrated  flower-pieces 
after  Van  Huysum,  triumphs  of  engraving, 
still  fetch  but  a  few  pounds.  The  men  he 
engraved  are  not  in  vogue  like  the  painters 
just  mentioned ;  consequently  plates  after 
other  masters  are  not  in  demand  as  are 
those  of  Reynolds  and  his  contemporaries. 
An  important  factor,  therefore,  in  the 
market  value  of  a  work  of  art  is  not  so 
much  its  perfection  as  an  example  of  hand 
cunning  as  its  place  in  the  estimation  of 
the  collector,  for  as  I  have  said  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  the  prints  that  now 
fetch  hundreds  of  pounds  could  be  pur- 
chased for  five  or  ten  pounds. 

The  time  to  collect  them  is  before  the 
boom  sets  in,  but  this  presupposes  taste  and 
knowledge,  though  when  it  comes  to  fore- 
casting what  will  rise  in  value,  what  shall 
guide  one  ?  The  only  general  principle  is, 
when  all  is  said,  "  the  thing  of  beauty." 
Any  work  of  man's  hands  that  reveals  his 
skill  as  a  tool-using  animal,  his  power  of 
triumphing  over  material,  his  mastery,  as 
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Browning  put  it,  of  "the  trick  of  the  tool's  many  pieces  of  silver  for  the  said  stones; 
true  play,"  is  always  worth  collecting,  and  and  so  in  engravings.  If  the  original  is  a 
its  value  will  be  in  proportion  as  the  work     fine  work,  then  the  time  taken  in  rendering 


THE   DAUGHTERS   OF  SIR  THOMAS   FRANKLAND. 
From  the  Mciiotint  by  William  Ward,  after  the  Fainting  by  Hoppner. 

itself  is  worthy  of  the  time  bestowed  upon  it  is  well  spent,  and  its  value  in  our  eyes  is 

its     production.      Carving    cherry    stones  correspondingly  enhanced  ;  and  so  we  find 

doubtless  evinces  skill,  but  it  is  skill  thrown  that  a   mezzotint  by  J.  R.  Smith   after  a 

away;  and    no   one    is  likely    to  exchange  beautiful  portrait   of   a   comely    dame   by 
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Reynolds  is  a  collector's  prize,  and  its 
price  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  rarity. 

Here  we  touch  upon  another  factor — a 
very  important  one  we  shall  find,  in  price — 
the  fewness  of  the  examples  in  existence. 
Let  but  some  three  or  four  only  be  known — 
and  the  competition  among  rich  collectors 
to  possess  an  example  will  enhance  the 
price  until  what  is  called  a  fancy  one  is 
reached.  But  high  as  the  price  may  be  it 
cannot  be,  in  strict  logic,  a  fancy  one, 
because  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
the  controlling  factor  here  as  in  all  other 
things.  To  take  an  example  of  a  certain 
etching  by  Rembrandt  of  himself  with  a 
sword,  only  four  copies  are  known  in  a 
certain  state,  and  as  three  of  these  are  in 
public  museums,  the  fourth  copy,  and  the 
only  one  therefore  in  the  market,  cost  the 
purchaser  two  thousand  pounds  when  the 
Holford  collection  was  dispersed.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  most  noteworthy  example  of 
Rembrandt's  skill  as  an  etcher  :  compared 
with  the  large  plate  of  "  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick,"  it  is  a  quite  insignificant  work,  and 
yet  because  there  are  several  good  im- 
pressions of  this  "  hundred  guilder  "  print 
to  change  hands  from  time  to  time,  the 
greatest  etching  in  the  world  goes  for 
some  one  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds 
as  its  top  price,  which  by  the  side  of  the 
Rembrandt  with  the  sword  is  absurdly 
cheap. 

Only  those  possessed  of  special  knowledge 
can  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  possible  price 
rarities  will  fetch  at  sales,  and  as  dealers 
are  those  who  alone  possess  this  knowledge 
of  states  and  number  in  existence  the 
amateur  is  in  their  hands,  and  he 
is  safer  to  leave  himself  there,  for  he  may 
feel  assured  that  the  position  the  dealer 
with  whom  he  does  business  occupies  in 
the  field  of  art-commerce  is  a  tolerable 
safeguard.  Few  collectors  would  trust  their 
own  judgment  in  such  cases,  but  would 
rely  upon  the  expert  knowledge  which  such 
a  dealer  of  standing  would  possess. 

But  after  all,  the  collectors  who  will  give 
such  huge  prices  for  some  rarity  are  few, 
and  hardly  come  within  our  purview.  I 
have  in  my  mind's  eye  the  real  lover  of  art, 
who   buys  a  thing  because  he  admires  it 


and  longs  to  possess  it,  though  doubtless  it 
becomes  enhanced  to  him  by  the  reflection 
that  its  value  is  a  constantly  rising  one,  and 
the  unearned  increment  that  may  come 
from  his  purchase  is  no  insignificant 
addition  to  his  capital.  A  collector  who 
acts  upon  the  simple  rule  of  buying  a  work 
because  it  is  beautiful,  need  have  little  fear 
that,  should  he  have  to  part  with  his  prize, 
he  will  lose  money  by  its  sale ;  assuming, 
that  is,  that  what  we  term  ordinary  prices 
are  given,  and  by  ordinary  one  means  the 
price  asked  for  a  modern  work  of  a  similar 
kind.  Thus,  when  old  mezzotints  could  be 
had  for  from  five  to  ten  pounds,  in  good 
states,  they  were  only  fetching  prices  con- 
stantly given  for  contemporary  productions, 
and  the  interest  on  the  money  originally 
sunk  during  the  century  or  more  since  they 
were  scraped  was  passed  on  to  the  last 
possessor,  who  consequently  made  by  the 
purchase  a  very  great  bargain.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  a  very  excellent 
rule  for  an  amateur  to  apply  in  fixing 
what  he  shall  give  for  an  old  work  is  to  ask 
himself  what  a  similar  thing  new  would 
cost.  In  the  case  of  mezzotints,  many 
published  to-day  fetch  h\Q9  and  even  ten, 
guineas  (some  few  have  gone  up  consider- 
ably in  price,  and  fetch  as  much  as  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds,  though  published  origin- 
ally at  five  guineas),  so  that  one  a  century 
old,  provided  it  be  a  work  of  art,  cannot  be 
dear  at  double  these  prices. 

Speaking  of  present  -  day  mezzotints 
naturally  suggests  the  question,  "  How  do 
they  compare  with  those  of  the  eighteenth 
century?"  The  answer,  too  often  given 
off-hand,  is  that  they  don't  compare  at  all, 
and  to  listen  to  certain  critics  one  would  be 
led  to  suppose  that  the  art  of  pure  mezzo- 
tint is  a  lost,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  dead,  one. 
What  are  the  facts — at  least,  from  the 
engraver's  point  of  view  ?  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  a  revival  has  taken  place  in 
the  art  of  pure  mezzotint,  and  some  fine 
plates  have  been  engraved.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  fashion  has  set  in  for  works 
after  Reynolds  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
that  engravers  have  been  chiefly  employed 
on  old  masters,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  men  like  J.  R.  Smith  and  Valentine 
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Green,  who  were  not  only  in  immediate  is  the  poorer,  and  this  fashion  of  keeping  to 
sympathy  with  the  works  they  engraved,  eighteenth  century  work  is  to  place  the 
but  had    the   advantage  of  the  painter's     engraver  in  a  somewhat  false  position ;  he 
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From  the  Me/iolinl  by  Valentine  Gre*n,  after  the  Painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

criticisms,  were  likely  to  make  better  plates  is  not  working  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 

than  we  are  to-day.  further,  it  pits  him  against  those  giants  of 

The  Zeitgeist  gives  every  art    worker   a  the  scraper  whose  works  he  is  little  likely  to 

valuable  impulse,  for  the  want  of  which  he  excel. 
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Publishers  find  plates  after  Romney,  tinting  than  these  old  English  masters,  who 
Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  and  Hoppner  sell  painted  in  logically  thought-out  schemes  of 
better  than  those  after  contemporary  artists,     light  and   shade,    in  which    an    effective 
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LADY  CATHERINE   PELHAM   CLINTON. 
From  the  Monotint  by  John  Ripbul  Smith,  »ficr  the  Punting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

and    so   they   will  tie  engravers   down   to  arrangement  of  the  masses  of  dark,  with  the 

reproducing  eighteenth  century  pictures  so  lights  playing  into   them,  give  their  work 

long  as  this  obtains.     Engravers  know  that  their  strength  and  brilliancy.       A  mezzotint 

no  works  lend  themselves  better  to  mezzo-  engraver    knows    what   to   do    with   such 
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schemes  of  chiaroscuro  as  Reynolds 
planned,  and  he  knows  he  has  only  to 
translate  the  colours  into  tone  to  produce  a 
work  in  every  way  as  effective  as  the 
original. 

Painters  of  to-day  have  other  methods, 
other  aims,  though  there  appears  to  be  a 
disposition  to  turn  for  inspiration  to  the 
early  English  school,  and  to  build  up 
compositions  on  modified  schemes  a 
century  and  more  old. 

Seeing  the  importance  of  having  examples 
that  are  brilliant — that  is,  early  impressions 
before  the  engraving  began  to  wear — 
collectors  must  see  that  what  they  purchase 
complies  with  this  desideratum.  The  plan 
of  the  engraver  and  painter  signing 
proofs  is  comparatively  a  modern 
custom ;  consequently  old  mezzotints 
cannot  be  judged  in  this  way,  but 
must  be  examined  individually.  Those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  should 
consult  the  unexampled  collection  in  the 
British  Museum  print  room,  and  they  will 
find  such  a  book  as  the  "  Print  Collectors' 
Manual/1  published  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons, 


from  which  the  illustrations  accompanying 
this  article  are  taken,  of  great  value. 
They  are  half-tone  reproductions  of  three  of 
the  choicest  plates  a  collector  can  obtain. 
Worn-out  impressions  —  and  there  are 
plenty  of  these  on  the  market — are  of 
small  value.  They  are  flat,  weak,  and 
wanting  in  brilliancy  owing  to  the  darks 
having  worn  away.  The  old  mezzotints 
were  wrpught  in  copper — steel  was  first 
used  by  Lupton  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century — and  after  some  twenty  or  thirty 
had  been  pulled  began  to  lose  their  fresh- 
ness. Nowadays  the  plate  can  be  steel- 
faced — that  is,  a  very  thin  coating  of  iron 
can  be  deposited  by  means  of  an  electrical 
battery  on  the  copper,  which  enables  a 
much  larger  edition  to  be  printed.  This 
steel  facing  occasions  no  loss  in  the  quality 
of  the  impressions,  provided  the  printing 
be  good  and  the  deposited  iron  carefully 
done. 

I  have  here  confined  myself  to  mez- 
zotints, but  in  a  subsequent  article  I 
hope  to  deal  with  stipple  and  line  en- 
gravings. 
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A  SONNET 

By   DOUGLAS   CARSWELL 

LOVE  is  all  rot !     (To  be  conventional) 
An  ancient  Roman  or  Hellenic  myth, 
A  pretty  fable,  or  a  story  with 
A  weary  ending.     Like  a  sable  pall 
Hangeth  it  over  Youth,  and  just  when  all 
Nature  appears  most  beautiful.     No  kith 
Nor  kin  escape  it;   and  it  takes  the  pith 
Clean  out  of  manhood,  dropping  rue  and  gall 
Into  Life's  cup  of  pleasure.     Who  would  love 
Alone,  unprompted  by  a  cursed  fate? 
O  rather  would  I  suffer  chronic  pain; 
Or  go  a  virgin  to  abodes  above; 
Or  like  a  tragic  heroine  walk  straight 
Into  the  night  and  come  not  back  again ! 
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AS  the  Russian  peasant,  Michael  Souva- 
rov,  was  returning  home  from  the 
village,  where  he  had  been  detained  till 
late  in  the  evening,  he  came  suddenly,  at 
a  turn  of  the  road,  upon  the  body  of  a 
man  lying,  face  upwards,  in  the  snow. 

For  a  moment  he  stood,  startled  and 
dismayed;  then  falling  on  his  knees,  he 
passed  his  hand  over  the  face  and  hands 
of  the  stranger.  They  were  deadly  cold. 
Then  he  thrust  his  hand  inside  his  clothes 
and  felt  for  his  heart  He  was  not 
sure  that  he  could  feel  it  beat,  but  he 
fancied  he  could  detect  a  faint  warmth  in 
its  neighbourhood.  What  was  to  be  done? 
If  he  were  to  run  to  the  village  for  help, 
the  man  would  certainly  be  dead  before  he 
got  back.  So  he  laid  himself  down  upon 
his  body,  hoping  that  his  warmth  might 
revive  the  unfortunate,  or  at  least  keep 
the  flickering  flame  of  life  alive  within 
him  until  some  one  should  come  that  way. 
But  it  was  late,  and  the  road  was  not 
greatly  frequented  at  that  hour.  At  the 
end  of  hatf-an-hour  he  raised  himself,  and 
again  inserted  his  hand  in  the  stranger's 
bosom.  But  this  time  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  matter.  Not  the  slightest  trace 
of  responsive  heat  could  he  detect.  He 
tried  to  lift  bis  arm,  but  it  was  as  stiff  as 
an  iron  rod. 

"  Poor  devil ! "  he  muttered,  "  he's  as 
dead  as  a  last  year's  house-fly." 

"What  could  he  be?"  thought  Michael, 
gazing  into  his  face  and  studying  his 
features  by  the  moonlight.  He  was  a 
stranger — not  a   peasant,    nor   an    official, 


like  those  among  whom  he  lived.  He 
was  clearly  a  bird  of  passage,  such  as 
passed  through  their  village  at  long  inter- 
vals, never  to  return.  But  not  a  poor 
beggar  of  a  pedlar,  or  a  mendicant,  tramp- 
ing from  village  to  village  in  search  of  alms 
or  booty.  This  was  a  rich  man — or  what 
seemed  so  to  Michael — well  dressed  and 
nourished,  and  wearing  a  fur  coat  that 
must  have  cost  a  small  fortune.  What 
was  such  a  one  doing  walking  about  on 
foot  at  that  time  of  night?  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  such  men  driving  past  in  a 
gay  sledge,  with  bells  jangling,  and  orna- 
mental trappings  streaming  behind  the 
horses'  heads.  He  could  not  have  dropped 
dead  from  cold  or  exposure,  as  some- 
times happened  to  the  poor  peasant  jour- 
neying on  foot  from  commune  to  commune 
in  search  of  work.  Unless  he  had  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  Michael  could  not  con- 
ceive how  he  could  have  come  there. 

But  he  was  dead,  and  could  give  no 
account  of  himself,  and  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  body?  Michael  knew  only  too  well 
the  trouble  this  dead  man  might  cause 
them  all  if  his  body  were  found.  In  Russia 
somebody  must  always  be  to  blame  for 
everything,  and  the  police  were  quick  to 
scent  profit  out  of  such  transactions.  An 
enquiry  would  be  held,  and  if  this  stranger's 
death  could  not  be  laid  at  any  man's  door, 
a  heavy  fine  would  be  laid  on  the  Com- 
mune as  a  whole,  to  make  sure  that  the 
guilty  one  should  be  included,  and  the 
pockets  of  the  Chief  of  Police  and  his 
superiors  be  well  lined.     The  best  thing  he 
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could  do  was  to  hide  the  body  away.  It 
might  never  be  found,  and  if  it  should  be, 
the  affair  might  have  blown  over  by  that 
time,  and  at  all  events  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  connect  anybody  with  it.  So 
taking  hold  of  the  body,  he  began  to  drag 
it  across  the  ground  towards  an  old  gravel- 
pit  some  three  hundred  yards  away.  The 
man  was  spare  of  flesh,  and  light  of  weight, 
and  it  required  no  great  effort  on  Michael's 
part  to  transport  him  across  the  intervening 
distance. 

Arrived  at  the  pit,  Michael  stooped 
and,  taking  thef  dead  man  in  his  arms, 
was  about  to  raise  him  when  he  felt 
something  hard  under  the  clothes.  It 
flashed  across  him  in  an  instant  what  it 
was,  and  his  heart  beat  faster  at  the  thought 
It  was  the  dead  man's  purse.  He  had  not 
thought  about  money  before,  but  now  it 
took  possession  of  him.  He  had  a  child 
lying  sick  at  home,  and  the  dead  man's 
money  might  mean  life  to  her.  It  was 
dross  to  him  now — the  merest  dross — and 
how  could  his  friends  be  found  ?  If  he  did 
not  take  it,  it  would  be  lost,  and  perhaps 
the  good  that  he  would  do  with  it  would 
count  to  the  credit  of  the  dead  man  where 
he  now  was.  So  he  inserted  his  hand  into 
the  stranger's  bosom,  and  drawing  out  the 
purse  placed  it  in  his  own  pocket,  then 
raising  the  body  in  his  arms  he  dropped  it 
into  the  pit  and,  turning  away,  hurried  awe- 
stricken  from  the  spot. 

When  he  entered  his  cottage  he  found  his 
wife  sitting  by  the  stove  as  if  asleep,  but  he 
knew  she  was  thinking  of  their  sick  child. 

"  Look  ! "  he  cried  eagerly.  "  Money, 
Anna.  Our  child  will  be  saved ;  to-morrow 
I  will  fetch  the  doctor  from  Minsk." 

Anna  Souvarov  looked  up  wearily.  She 
had  only  half  understood  his  words.  But 
as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  money  a  dull  light 
glowed  in  them,  and  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell. 

"  Where  gottest  thou  it  ?  "  she  enquired 
slowly,  not  daring  to  be  glad. 

"I  found  it,"  he  replied,  for  he  would 
not  burden  her  with  the  secret  of  the  dead 
man.  And,  besides,  he  desired  that  she 
might  truthfully  be  able  to  deny  all  know- 
ledge of  what  he  knew. 


"  Michael !  "  she  said  anxiously,  "  I  fear 
this  money  will  bring  sorrow  to  thee  and 
me.  It  is  not  honestly  come  by,  and  such 
gains  never  yet  brought  good.11 

But  he  only  repeated  triumphantly  : 
"  Our  child  will  live,  and  for  the  rest  I 
care  not,"  and  as  she  thought  of  her  sick 
child  she  grew  slowly  reconciled. 

Next  morning  early,  for  the  town  where 
the  doctor  lived  was  three  long  versts  away, 
Michael  set  out  on  his  journey.  Anna 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  highway,  and 
stood  watching  him  till  a  bend  in  the  road 
hid  him  from  her  sight ;  then  she  returned 
to  the  house. 

She  made  her  sick  child  some  milk-soup 
and  coaxed  her  to  take  a  little  of  it ;  then 
she  sat  down  beside  her,  and  crooned  and 
sang  softly  to  her  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Then,  going  to  replenish  the  stove,  she 
discovered  that  the  supply  of  firewood  had 
almost  run  out.  So  putting  on  her  cloak 
of  coarse  grey  cloth,  and  turning  the  hood 
over  her  head,  she  set  out  to  look  for  more. 
She  did  not  know  what  led  her  feet  in  a 
direction  which  she  seldom  took,  but  that 
morning  she  turned  towards  the  little  wood 
where  lay  the  body  of  the  dead  man.  It 
was  only  October  yet  and,  as  little  snow 
had  yet  fallen,  fuel  was  still  plentiful.  As 
she  wandered  about,  gathering  the  withered 
branches  with  her  hands,  she  chanced  to 
pass  near  the  gravel  pit,  and  curiosity  drew 
her  on  to  look  in.  And  there,  to  her 
horror,  she  beheld  a  dead  man  lying  stiff 
and  stark  at  the  bottom.  She  recoiled  in 
fear,  and  the  sticks  dropped  from  her 
nerveless  arms.  The  sudden  glance  had 
shown  her  that  he  was  not  a  peasant  nor 
a  poor  man,  but  one  whose  dress  proved 
that  he  had  been  endowed  with  the  things 
of  this  world.  What  was  such  a  one  as  he 
doing  lying  there  ?  Had  his  gold  been  his 
destruction,  luring  some  one  to  take  his  life 
that  he  might  possess  it?  And  then  she 
stopped  short,  for  she  thought  of  the  purse 
her  husband  had  shown  her,  and  she  felt 
cold.  She  did  not  dare  to  think  the 
thoughts  that  were  knocking  at  the  portals 
of  her  brain.  She  only  felt  in  a  vague, 
uncomprehending  way  that  the  dead  man 


"Look!"  he  tried  eagerly.      "Money,  Anna  I" 
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must  be  hidden  away  more  surely  from 
human  eyes,  lest  he  should  rise  up  and 
witness  against  him  who  had  taken  away 
his  life,  whoever  he  might  be.  So  letting 
herself  down  into  the  pit,  she  raised  the 
body  in  her  arms — for  she  was  of  un- 
common strength — and  placed  it  on  the 
ground  above.  Then  climbing  out,  she  took 
hold  of  it,  and  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth, 
set  off  with  the  body  towards  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood.  Here  in  a  tangled  maze 
of  undergrowth  she  hid  it  away,  covering 
it  over  with  dead  leaves  and  branches  till 
nothing  of  it  was  visible.  Then  with  white, 
scared  face  and  trembling  limbs  she  turned 
and  made  for  her  home.  She  reasoned 
with  herself  as  she  went,  telling  her  faint 
heart  that  there  was  nothing  to  connect 
her  husband  with  this  stranger  who  had  so 
mysteriously  met  his  death  at  their  door. 
Doubtless  he  had  dropped  his  purse,  and 
Michael  had  found  it — that  was  all. 

And  thinking  such  thoughts,  she  returned 
to  the  house,  and  set  about  doing  the  work 
of  the  day.  But  her  heart  was  not  in  love 
with  it,  as  was  usually  the  case.  She  felt 
depressed  and  anxious,  and  went  about  her 
duties  in  an  absent,  half-hearted  way,  very 
unlike  her  usual  manner.  A  presentiment 
of  coming  ill  hung  over  her  spirits  and 
weighed  her  down.  She  could  do  nothing 
right  to-day.  Her  fingers  were  unskilful, 
and  stumbled  over  the  simple  daily  acts 
they  were  so  well  accustomed  to  perform. 
As  she  was  paring  the  vegetables  for  the 
soup  which  formed  their  daily  meal,  the 
knife  slipped,  inflicting  a  slight  cut  upon 
her  arm,  a  little  way  above  her  wrist.  It 
bled  somewhat  freely,  but  she  bound  it  up 
with  a  piece  of  linen  and  thought  no  more 
of  it.  When  her  frugal  meal  was  ended, 
and  the  dishes  washed  and  put  away,  she 
sat  down  by  the  bedside  of  her  sick  child 
and,  feeling  wearied,  fell  fast  asleep.  But 
she  found  no  rest  in  slumber.  In  her 
dreams  she  still  walked  with  the  fears  that 
had  troubled  her  waking  thoughts,  for  she 
dreamt  that  the  police  came  to  her  door, 
and  with  stern,  cold  faces  demanded  to  see 
her  husband.  And  she  would  fain  have 
covered  his  nameless  deed ;  but  when  they 
looked  in  her  face  they  seemed  to   read 


there  the  truth,  and  cried,  "It  is  he  who 
hath  done  this  thing."  And  with  the 
horror  of  the  dream  she  awoke.  She 
stood  up  erect,  and,  drawing  in  a  deep 
breath,  she  said  to  herself,  "Thank  the 
good  God,  it  was  only  a  dream."  And  as 
she  did  so  her  heart  almost  stood  still,  for, 
at  that  moment,  she  heard  steps  on  the 
frozen  snow  outside.  She  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  heart  and  waited,  for  she  knew 
that  her  dream  had  com%true. 

There  came  a  peremptory  knock  upon 
the  door,  but  she  did  not  go  to  open  it,  for 
she  felt  that  her  face  would  tell  more  than 
she  knew.  But  soon  there  came  a  louder 
and  more  peremptory  knocking,  and  a 
voice  that  turned  her  cold  cried,  "  Open,  in 
the  name  of  the  police."  Then  she  knew 
that  to  delay  longer  would  only  seem  a 
confession  of  guilt,  and,  staggering  to  the 
door,  she  threw  it  open,  dreading  she  knew 
not  what. 

Two  men  stood  in  the  doorway.  One 
was  the  Chief  of  the  local  Police;  the  other 
was  unknown  to  her,  but  his  dress  told  her 
he  was  an  official  of  higher  rank. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  ? "  enquired 
the  stranger,  fixing  her  with  his  steely  eyes. 

"He  is  gone  to  the  town,  Excellency," 
she  replied  in  a  low  voice. 

"With  what  object?"  enquired  the 
other. 

"  To  fetch  a  doctor,  Excellency." 

The  stranger  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly 
as  he  glanced  quickly  at  the  exterior  of  the 
house. 

"Where  did  your  husband  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  doctor  ? "  asked  he, 
looking  searchingly  at  her. 

Anna  hesitated. 

"  Answer  me  at  once,"  cried  the  other 
sharply,  looking  through  her  with  his  keen 
eyes. 

"  He  found  it,  Excellency,"  she  faltered. 

"  Where  did  he  find  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  Excellency.  Why  do 
you  ask  me  these  questions  ?  " 

.He  studied  her  intently  for  a  few 
moments;  then  he  said  slowly:  "A  man 
has  been  found  murdered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  suspicion  has  fallen  upon 
the  inmates  of  this  house." 
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Anna  staggered  against  the  doorway, 
and  put  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

"  My  husband  is  innocent,"  was  all  she 
could  utter,  for  horror  took  away  her 
speech. 

"  Possibly  ! "  returned  the  other  politely, 
and  he  ran  his  eye  down  her  form  till  he 
came  to  her  feet.  As  he  did  so  his  face 
changed,  and  an  intense  and  almost 
startled  expression  for  a  moment  came 
into  his  face.  He  took  his  companion 
by  the  arm,  and  drawing  him  aside,  said 
a  few  hurried  words  to  him  in  a  whisper. 
She  saw  his  eyes  travel  furtively  to  the 
bottom  of  her  dress,  and  glancing  down 
she  beheld  on  its  dark-grey  surface  a 
small  splash  of  blood.  And  then  she 
understood. 

"You  must  come  with  us,"  said  the 
stranger  sharply,  and  turning,  Anna  walked 
like  one  in  a  dream  back  into  the  house. 
Mechanically  she  threw  over  her  shoulders 
again  her  grey  cloak,  and  covered  her 
head  with  the  hood;  then  giving  some 
directions  to  the  eldest  child — a  girl  of 
some  eleven  years  of  age — she  followed  the 
two  men  out  into  the  -winter  afternoon. 

Arrived  at  the  police-station  she  was 
shown  into  a  small  plainly  -  furnished 
chamber,  and  left  alone  She  guessed 
that  she  was  put  there  to  wait  for  her 
husband's  return.  She  was  to  be  prevented 
from  communicating  with  him,  lest  they 
should*  together  concoct  a  scheme  of 
defence.  He  would  be  seized  as  soon  as 
he  returned,  and  they  would  be  jointly 
charged  with  the  making  away  of  the 
dead  man.  One  of  them  would  assuredly 
be  found  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  She  knew  well  the  methods  of 
Russian  justice.  This  man  was  rich,  and 
had  probably  powerful  friends,  and  some 
one  would  have  to  suffer.  The  District 
Chief  of  Police  would  be  expected — if  he 
was  to  escape  censure,  and  perhaps  de- 
gradation— to  report  that  he  had  discovered 
the  criminal,  and  that  he  would  expiate  the 
crime  with  his  life.  They  might  think 
themselves  lucky  if  they  were  not  both 
included  in  the  sentence,  in  order  that 
the  zeal  and  thoroughness  of  the  police 
might  be  proclaimed. 


She  thought  of  their  children,  and  how 
it  would  be  with  them  should  one  of  them 
be  taken  away.  And  if  it  should  be 
Michael,  how  was  she  to  feed  and  bring  up 
these  little  ones?  Better  she  should  go, 
if  they  would  be  satisfied  with  one.  And 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  be 
that  one. 

She  had  sat  there  an  hour  or  more,  when 
she  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the 
passage  outside,  and  presently  some  one 
unlocked  the  door,  and  the  local  Chief  of 
Police  entered. 

"  Follow  me,"  he  said,  and  rising,  she 
went  out  after  him.  He  led  the  way  along 
the  passage  until  they  reached  the  further 
end,  where,  throwing  open  a  door,  he 
ushered  her  into  a  large  apartment  fitted 
up  like  a  court-house,  in  which  sat  the 
official,  attended  by  two  of  the  local  police. 
In  a  small  enclosure,  or  dock,  stood  her 
husband,  pale  but  composed.  The  Chief 
of  Police  motioned  to  her  to  enter,  and  she 
stepped  in  beside  him.  But  they  did  not 
look  at  one  another. 

Then  the  presiding  official  addressed 
them  conjointly. 

"  Michael  Souvarov  and  Anna  Souvarov, 
the  dead  body  of  a  man  has  been  found 
near  your  dwelling,  under  circumstances 
which  throw  upon  you  strong  suspicion 
of  having  been,  individually  or  collectively, 
concerned  in  his  death.  To  save  possible 
time  and  trouble  to  us,  and  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  confessing,  I  ask  you,  for 
form's  sake,  if  you  are  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge your  guilt  Are  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty  of  the  death  of  this  man?" 

"  I  am  guilty,  your  Excellency,"  replied 
Anna  in  low,  clear  tones. 

And,  indeed,  any  one  looking  at  her 
would  have  said  that  she  was  a  picture 
of  conscious  guilt,  as  she  stood  with  head 
bent,  as  if  crushed  by  the  thought  of  what 
she  had  done. 

Michael  Souvarov  stood  gazing  at  her 
for  a  few  moments  in  speechless  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Anna  ! "  he  cried  agonizedly ;  but  the 
Chief  of  Police  stopped  him  angrily. 

"  Silence  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  that 
rang  through  the  apartment.     "  A  touch  of 
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the  knout  will  teach  you  manners  if  you  do 
not  know  them." 

Then  turning  to  Anna,  he  said : 

"  You  acknowledge  yourself  guilty  of  this 
man's  death  ?  " 

"Yes,  Excellency." 

"  Had  you  any  accomplices,  or  were  you 
alone  concerned  in  it  ?  " 

"  I  alone." 

"  Had  your  husband  no  share  in  it  ?  " 

"  None  whatever." 

"  With  what  did  you  slay  the  man  ?  " 

"  With  a  stone." 

"What  was  your  object  in  compassing 
his  death  ?  " 

"  To  get  the  doctor  for  my  sick  child." 

"  About  what  hour  did  this  happen,  and 
on  what  day  ?  " 

"Yesterday,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening." 

"  And  where  ?  " 

"On  the  public  highway,  near  the  spot 
where  the  path  branches  off  to  Wilm." 

"  How  came  you  to  meet  this  man  where 
you  did  ?  " 

"  I  went  out  to  look  for  some  one  to  rob." 

"  To  get  money  for  the  doctor  ?  " 

"Yes,  Excellency." 

The  District  Chief  of  Police  leant  back  in 
his  chair  and  regarded  her  with  a  look  of  ' 
mingled  admiration  and  aversion. 

"  Excellency,"  burst  forth  Michael,  falling 
on  his  knees,  and  raising  his  hands  in  an 
appealing  attitude,  "do  not  believe  her. 
She  says  these  things  only  to  cover  me.  I 
murdered  the  man  and  took  his  purse.  She 
is  innocent.     I  am  the  guilty  one  ! " 

The  Chief  looked  at  them  sternly. 

"One  of  you  is  playing  with  me,"  he 
exclaimed  angrily.  "  Beware !  There  is 
short  shrift  for  those  who  trifle  with  the 
officers  of  the  Tsar."  Then  turning  to 
address  Michael,  he  said:  "You  say  you 
killed  this  man.  There  is  this  to  be  said 
for  your  claim,  that  you  were  seen  to  leave 
the  village  last  night  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
that  your  way  led  you  past  that  part  of  the 
highway  where  the  unfortunate  man  is 
supposed  to  have  met  his  death.  Also, 
when  apprehended  this  afternoon,  you  had 
in  your  possession  a  purse  containing  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  is  sup- 


posed to  have  belonged  to  him.  If  you 
killed  him,  tell  us  what  you  did  with  the 
body.  Did  you  leave  it  on  the  highway, 
where  you  must  have  met  him,  or  what  did 
you  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  dragged  it  across  the  fields  and  hid  it, 
Excellency." 

"  Where  did  you  hide  it  ?  "  enquired  the 
Chief  quickly. 

"  In  an  old  gravel-pit  about  three  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  high  road,  Excellency." 

"And  what,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Anna,  "  do  you  say  you  did  with  it  ? " 

"  I  dragged  it  into  the  wood  beyond, 
and  hid  it  under  the  dead  leaves  and 
branches,  in  the  thickest  part,  just  behind 
some  rocks  of  granite." 

"  Which  of  these  two  stories  is  correct  ?  " 
he  asked,  turning  to  the  local  Chief  of 
Police. 

"  The  woman's  account  is  correct,  Excel- 
lency." 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  this?"  he 
demanded,  turning  and  facing  Michael 
with  a  look  of  set  displeasure. 

"  Only  that  I  placed  it  there.  Some  one 
must  have  removed  it  after  I  had  gone 
away,  Excellency." 

"  Very  likely,"  he  replied,  with  sardonic 
politeness.  "  Your  memory  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  reliable." 

"  Excellency,"  exclaimed  Michael  des- 
perately, "I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying, 
but  I  swear  by  St.  Peter  that  she  is 
innocent." 

"  Then  you  are  guilty  ?  " 

"Yes,  Excellency." 

He  turned  again  to  the  woman. 

"  And  you  also  are  guilty  ?  " 

"Yes,  Excellency." 

"And  you  each  claim  to  have  acted 
in  the  matter  without  the  knowledge  or 
connivance  of  the  other  ?  " 

Both  signified  their  agreement. 

The  District  Chief  looked  at  his  subordin- 
ate in  helpless  perplexity.  What  was  to  be 
done?  He  had  never,  in  his  whole  ex- 
perience, known  a  case  like  this  before. 
One  of  the  two  was  lying,  but  what  availed 
it  to  threaten  punishment  to  those  who 
begged  as  a  boon  that  the  heaviest  sentence 
of  the  law  might  be  inflicted  upon  them. 


"/  am  guilty,  your  Excellency,"  replied  Anna. 
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At  last  he  spoke,  and  a  stern  impatience 
coloured  his  looks  and  words. 

"  You  are  both  innocent,  and  you  are 
both  guilty,"  he  exclaimed  angrily.  "  I 
shall  send  you  before  the  Supreme  Court 
and  let  it  settle  the  matter." 

Then  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  with 
outstretched  hands  both  protested  their 
guilt,  each  imploring  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment alone. 

"  I  alone  am  guilty,  I  swear  it  by  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,"  cried  Michael 
agonisedly. 

"And  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Virgin  that 
I  alone  did  the  deed,"  cried  Anna. 

The  presiding  Chief  struck  his  fist  on  the 
table  before  him  and  commanded  silence. 
He  was  about  to  speak,  and  had  just  raised 
his  hand  to  give  emphasis  to  his  remarks, 
when  a  sudden  clamour  of  tongues  and  the 
noise  of  footsteps  was  heard  in  the  passage 
outside.  In  another  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  policeman  outside 
announced  in  a  loud  voice  "  His  Excellency 
General  Ivanoff." 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Province,  the  District  Chief 
of  Police  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  all  saluted 
as  a  tall,  soldierly  man  of  sixty,  or  there- 
abouts, entered  the  room.  He  was  dressed 
in  heavy  furs,  and  his  appearance  betokened 
that  he  had  just  come  off  his  sleigh. 

"I  have  come  from  Willna,''  he  said 
abruptly,  "where  some  friends  of  mine 
arrived  some  time  after  midnight  from  this 
direction.  They  had  been  spending  the 
evening  at  a  country  house  a  couple  of 
versts  from  here  and,  I'm  afraid,  had 
taken  more  wine  than  was  good  for  them. 
The  horses  brought  them  on  to  Willna, 
but  it  was  only  this  morning  that  they 
were  able  to  give  an  account  of  themselves. 
Then  they  discovered  that  one  of  their 
number  was  missing,  and  as  I  happened  to 
be  coming  in  this  direction,  I  undertook 
to  make  enquiries  along  the  road.  On 
,coming  here,  I  heard  of  the  dead  man 
who  was  found  by  the  sportsman's  dog 
this  morning.  I  have  just  seen  the  body 
lying  in  the  next  room,  and  from  the 
description  given,  and  from  the  documents 
found  in  his  possession,  there  cannot  be 


the  slightest  doubt  that  he  is  the  person  1 
am  in  search  of.  I  hear,"  and  he  glanced 
at  the  prisoners  as  he  spoke,  "that  this 
man  and  woman  are  charged  with  having 
caused  his  death.  I  understand  that  a 
doctor  from  Minsk  is  waiting  outside. 
Will  you  hear  his  evidence?" 

"  Assuredly,  General,  if  you  wish  it ;  but 
I  think  it  only  right  to  say  that  both  of 
the  prisoners  claim  to  have  been  the 
instrument  of  his  death." 

"  How  ?  "  enquired  the  Governor,  lifting 
his  eyebrows  in  astonishment ;  and  ad- 
dressing Michael  and  Anna,  "Is  life  so 
intolerable  that  you  both  desire  to  be  rid 
of  it?  Had  you  really  anything  to  do 
with  his  decease?" 

"  No,  General,"  replied  Michael  eagerly. 

"And  you,"  he  said,  addressing  Anna, 
"had  you  anything  to  do  with  it?" 

"  No,  General,"  she  answered,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"No?  How  comes  it  then  that  you 
have  accused  yourself  of  the  crime  ?  " 

"  Please,  your  Excellency,  it  was  to  save 
my  husband." 

"  You  thought,  then,  that  he  had  done 
the  deed  ?  " 

"I  feared  he  would  be  found  guilty  of  it." 

"And  you,"  he  askecl,  turning  to 
Michael,  "why  did  ypu  take  the  guilt 
upon  you  ?  " 

"  To  save  my  wife." 

"By  St.  Peter,"  he  exclaimed  admir- 
ingly, "  you  are  worthy  of  one  another." 

Then  turning  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  he 
said,  "  Let  us  have  the  doctor  in,  and 
hear  what  he  has  to  say." 

In   another  minute,  a  small,   sharp-fea- 
tured man  was  ushered  into  the  apartment. 
He  bowed   low  to   the   General  and  pre 
siding  Chief  of  Police. 

"  You  are  Doctor  Petschkoff,  of 
Minsk  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"You  have  examined  the  body  of  the 
man  who  was  found  dead  this  morning, 
and  which  now  lies  in  the  adjoining 
room  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  In  your  opinion,  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  death?" 
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"  Concussion  of  the  brain,  beyond 
dispute." 

"Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  injury  from  which  he 
died  was  received  ?  " 

"  There  is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
it  was  caused  by  a  fall." 

"  Have  you  heard  anything,  since 
coming  here,  which  could  have  helped 
to  lead  you  to  that  opinion  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever." 

"  Could  the  concussion  have  been  caused 
by  a  blow  or  blows  ?  " 

"  That  is  impossible  ?  " 

"  What  leads  you  to  that  opinion  ?  " 

"There  is  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
region  of  the  neck  which  could  only  have 
been  produced  by  the  body  falling  with  the 
head  underneath." 

"You  would  be  prepared  to  give  this 
evidence  on  oath,  if  called  upon  to  appear 
before  the  District  Supreme  Court?" 

"  Assuredly." 

"  Thank  you.     That  will  do." 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  him, 
the  Governor  broke  into  a  short  laugh. 

"This  is  the  strangest  case  I  have  ever 
come  across.  A  man  kills  himself,  and 
two  people  try  to  get  themselves  hanged 
or  flogged  to  death  for  it"  He  turned 
to  Michael  once  more. 

"  Tell  us  all  you  know  about  this  affair," 
he  said,  and  Michael  beginning  at  the 
discovery  of  the  body,  related  minutely 
every  incident  of  the  evening's  adventure. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  Governor 
turned  to  Anna,  with  a  similar  request. 

Thereupon  she  took  up  the  thread  at 
the  point  at  which  her  husband  had  let  it 
drop,  and  related,  step  by  step,  her  share 
in  the  making  away  of  the  stranger's  body. 

When  she  had  finished,  he  turned  to  the 
District  Chief  of  Police,  and  said — 

"  Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  And  you?  "  addressing  the  head  of  the 
local  police. 

"  Entirely." 

"  I  think,"  he  went  on,  "  there  cannot 


be  the  slightest  doubt  that  our  friends  here 

are   entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  which 

they  have  tried  so  hard  to  lay  upon  their 

shoulders.      Under    the    circumstances,  I 

would  suggest  that  you  should  dismiss  them 

with  an  admonition      They  have  behaved 

very  foolishly,  no  doubt,  but  it  will  be  a 

lesson  to  them  to  speak  the  truth  under  all 

conditions.     As  this  is  not  a  court  of  law, 

and  they  were  not  on  oath,  their  offence 

is  not  so  serious  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
been." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  General," 
returned  the  Chief,  bowing  low.  Then 
a  thought  struck  him.  "What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  purse  which  was  found  on 
the  male  prisoner,  and  which,  presumably, 
belonged  to  the  dead  man." 

"  How  much  money  does  it  contain  ? " 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  roubles,  besides 
papers  of  various  kinds." 

The  Governor  thought  a  moment.  "I 
will  take  the  purse  and  documents  back 
with  me.  The  money  you  can  give  to  this 
peasant.  It  will  make  up  to  him  for  the 
trouble  he  and  his  wife  have  had.  I'll 
make  it  all  right  with  the  others." 

The  Chief  bowed,  and  taking  a  roll  of 
paper-money  from  the  purse,  handed  it  to 
Michael,  saying  : — 

"  You  may  go  back  to  your  homes  now, 
but  remember  that-  another  time  you  may 
not  be  so  lucky  if  you  attempt  to  deceive 
the  servants  of  the  Tsar.     Go." 

Scarcely  crediting  their  good  fortune, 
Michael  and  Anna  stepped  from  the  dock, 
and  made  for  the  door.  There  were  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  both  as  they  stopped  on  the 
threshold  and  looked  back. 

"  General,"  said  Michael,  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  had  something  solemn  in  it,  "  my 
wife  and  I  will  say  a  prayer  for  you  every 
night,  as  long  as  we  live.  God  save  you 
and  the  Tsar  !  " 

Once  outside,  they  sought  the  nearest 
church,  where  they  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  their  deliverance;  then,  hand  in  hand 
and  with  joyful  hearts,  they  took  their  way 
back  towards  their  humble  home. 
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SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  DOURO 
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THE  summer  is  over.  London  has 
donned  her  winter  garment  of  fog,  and 
in  these  grey,  sunless  days  I  would  fain 
recall  some  summer  memories  of  Portugal, 
that  land  of  intense  sunshine  and  vivid 
colour,  and  in  particular  a  journey  we  took 
up  the  wine  country  in  the  early  days  of 
October. 

I  will  not  here  describe  the  laborious 
digging  of  the  soil,  performed  entirely  by 
the  sturdy  but  despised  Gallicians  from  the 
north  of  the  Peninsula,  the  planting,  grafting, 
pruning  and  training  of  vines,  the  constant 
injections  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the 
powdering  with  sulphur  to  fight  against  the 


deadly  Phylloxera  and  Oidium.  Neither 
will  I  touch  on  the  technicalities  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  wine,  nor  the  interesting 
history  of  the  great  English  firms,  nor  the 
characteristics  of  the  strange  people  of  this 
district,  but  content  myself  with  recording 
the  first  impressions  made  on  a  mere 
sightseer  by  the  curious  spectacle  of  a 
Douro  vintage. 

The  wine  country  of  the  Alto  Douro 
begins  at  a  point  some  fifty  miles  above 
Porto,  stretching  up  the  valley  another 
forty  miles,  and  extending  N.  and  S. 
along  the  river  valleys,  to  a  maximum  width 
of  twelve  miles.     The  peculiar  formation  of 
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the  soil,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
give  the  grapes  their  exquisite  flavour.  The 
railway  up  the  Douro  has  only  been  in 
existence  some  thirty  years  ;  the  roads  are 
scarcely  more  ancient,  and  many  wild  tales 
of  their  adventures  in  the  hills  are  told  by 
men  still  living  in  Porto. 

We  made  an  early  start  from  Porto,  with 
provisions  for  a  day,  by  the  train  going  to 
Pinhao,  fifty  miles  up  the  river.  In  the 
same  train  with  us  was  the  little  Crown 
Prince  of  Portugal,  making  his  first  visit  up 
the  Douro  with  his  tutor.  But  even  the 
presence  of  Royalty  could  not  hasten  a 
Portuguese  train,  and  we  were  seven  hours 
reaching  Pinhao.  The  country  on  the  road 
was  pretty,  watered  by  many  streams,  with 
charming  woods,  little  fields  of  maize  where 
the  peasants  were  working,  and  little  white 
houses  set  in  the  midst  of  trellised  vines. 
After  a  while  the  line  began  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  never  left  it  again 


till  we  reached  Pinhao.  The  Douro  runs, 
sometimes  perilously  swift  and  narrow,  at 
the  foot  of  perpendicular,  barren  grey 
precipices,  sometimes  spreading  wide  and 
shallow  and  wasting  its  waters  in  the  white 
sand.  Great  barges  floated  down,  crammed 
with  country  people  and  produce ;  Douro 
wine  boats,  with  great  single  sails,  carried 
the  casks  of  wine  down  to  Oporto.  They 
are  furnished  with  immensely  long  rudders, 
by  which  the  boats  can  be  turned  with 
marvellous  rapidity  in  the  dangerous  rapids. 
Some  were  being  towed  up  stream  by  great, 
heavy  oxen.  If  the  way  was  steep  and 
rocky,  strings  of  men  took  their  place, 
straining  hard  against  the  stream. 

The  character  of  the  country  changed, 
becoming  more  and  more  hilly  :  the  swell- 
ing curves  of  distant  mountains  stood  out, 
a  softer  blue,  with  heavy  purple  shadows, 
against  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the 
dazzling    sunlight   flashed   on    some    little 
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white  village  perched  up  on  a  plateau. 
We  left  the  green  chestnut  woods  behind 
us,  and  the  hills  grew  barren.  Already  the 
vines  were  planted  in  terraces  on  their 
slopes,  and  trained  up  sticks,  as  in  the 
vineyards  of  Lake  Leman.  Silver  olives 
appeared,  and  amid  a  cluster  of  semi- 
tropical  trees  was  many  a  long,  low,  white 
house,  where  dwelt  the  native  owners  of 
the  great  Quintas  where  the  precious  port 
wine    grapes   grow.     Usually    the   owners 


At  intervals  all  along  the  riverside  were 
tiny  villages,  little  patches  of  dazzling  white 
and  vivid  co'our,  all  engaged  in  some 
industry  appertaining  to  the  wine  trade. 

At  every  station  we  heard  the  monoto- 
nous high-pitched  sing-song  of  the  water- 
sellers,  with  their  "Aqua  fres-ca,  Aqua 
fres-ca."  Blackhaired,  brown-limbed  girls, 
with  gorgeous  shawls  and  head-dress, 
offered  us  delicious  fancy  breads  in  wicker 
baskets.     Not  a  few  of  the  s 
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contract  beforehand  to  sell  their  produce  to 
certain  English  firms.  At  vintage  time  the 
whole  district  is  full  of  Englishmen, 
watching  for  the  right  moment  to  gather 
the  grapes,  superintending  the  pressing, 
tasting  the  wine,  and  attending  to  those  in- 
finite details,  requiring  long  experience  a 
delicate  palate  and  keen  observation,  upon 
which  the  whole  success  of  the  vintage 
depends.  Most  firms  possess  "lodges," 
where  they  stay,  or  they  enjoy  the  princely 
hospitality  of  the  owners  of  the  land. 


crowded  with  beggars  uttering  discordant 
cries  and  displaying  hideous  deformities. 

At  Pinhao  we  found  a  carriage  waiting 
for  us,  but  no  horses.  Presently  the 
coachman  turned  up,  but  the  horses 
"required  feeding,"  and  would  arrive  in 
half-an-hour.  Our  spirits  rose  when,  after 
forty-five  minutes'  waiting,  both  man  and 
horses  were  there,  but  fell  again  when  our 
driver  announced  he  had  to  wait  for  the 
post  by  the  up  train.  Our  animals  con- 
sisted  of  a   bie,  raw-boned  brute  on  the 
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the  profits  of  the  owner.  The  carts  are 
drawn  here,  as  everywhere  in  Portugal,  by 
powerful,  low  built,  tawny  oxen,  with  soft 
eyes  and  magnificent  spreading  horns.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  cart  is  thrown  on  to  the 
great  cushions  they  wear  on  their  fore- 
heads. This  method  of  harnessing  is 
peculiar  to  the  Douro  district  and  most 
suitable  for  the  extremely  hilly  country. 
Strings  of  mules  kept  passing  us  with  pack- 
saddles  and  bells,  and  red  fringes  over  their 
noses. 

We  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains,  rising,  fold  behind  fold,  to  a 
height  of  3,000ft.,  and  from  the  foot  well 
nigh  to  the  summit  they  are  traced  out  into 
vineyards.  The  terraces  are  propped  up, 
and  the  vineyards  enclosed  by  walls  made 
of  big,  many-angled  stones,  generally  some 
eight  feet  high.  The  enclosures  are  neces- 
sarily small ;  from  a  distance  the  mountain 
side  seemed  scored  with  innumerable  lines, 
or  built  up  into  gigantic  amphitheatres. 

The  road  was  steep,  winding  round  the 
side  of  the  mountain  in  a  N.E.  direction, 
and  with  a  precipice  on  our  left ;  at  the 
bottom  the  Pinhao  river  runs  fresh  and 
cool  in  its  deep  gorge.  The  sun  beat 
down  pitilessly,  hour  after  hour,  as  we 
crawled  up  the  road  ;  the  terraced  vines 
became  dreary,  monotonous,  desolate. 
Some  bullock  carts  creaked  past  us  bearing 


J-tom  -Utorto,  Old  and  Niw." 
A   LOAD   OF  GRAPES. 

right,  a  tiny  horse  with  sore  shoulders  on 
the  left,  and  a  monstrous  mule  in  the 
middle,  who  kicked.  However,  after  a 
delay  of  a  couple  of  hours  amid  a  crowd  of 
interested  natives,  we  started.  A  dozen 
times  in  the  next  five  minutes  we  were 
stopped.  Letters  were  to  be  taken  up 
country,  or  something  was  to  be  brought 
down;  sometimes  it  was  merely  for  friendly 
conversation. 

After  a  quarter-of-an-hour  we  reached  a 
wayside  inn,  where  the  horses  "  required 
feeding,"  and  had  their  fill  of  "broa,"  the 
black  bread  of  the  country,  soaked  in  red 
wine.  Our  driver,  too,  took  a  prolonged 
drink  inside,  while  the  horses  fairly  danced 
under  the  stings  of  the  flies. 

Before  the  inn  stood  some  of  the  ordinary 
country  carts,  consisting  of  a  few  planks  of 
wood  on  two  solid  wood  wheels.  To  a 
stranger  the  groaning  and  creaking  of  the 
wheels  seems  excruciating ;  the  axles  not 
infrequently  catch  fire  from  the  friction. 
Many  people  grow  to  like  it,  and  heard  at  a 
distance  it  is  like  the  long-drawn  note  of  a 
violin  borne  afar  through  the  pine  forests. 
On  one  of  the  carts  was  a  huge  wine  cask,  all 
stained  with  the  red  wine.  Several  loafers 
were  taking  long  draughts  from  it,  a  pro- 
ceeding   that    must   considerably  diminish 
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casks  stained  with  purple  wine.  We  met 
two  tiny  boys  driving  a  tiny  donkey,  laden 
on  each  side  with  bundles  which  almost 
hid  it.  The  donkey  finally  laid  down  in 
mute     protest. 


the  doorways.  All  the  heads  came  out  of 
the  windows  at  our  approach,  and  all  the 
filthy,  merry,  gaudy  little  children  swarmed 
into  the  road,  many  being  quite  contented 
with     a    shirt 
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seem  to  be  of 

stone     houses, 

now  empty,  but  once  the  country  seats  of 
Portuguese  grandees.  We  passed  through 
a  few  villages,  consisting  of  a  single  crooked, 
narrow  street,  with  tall,  narrow,  irregular 
houses     on 


a    far     lower 

type  than  the  ordinary  Portuguese  peasant. 
Among  the  quite  young  girls  there  are  a 
few  pleasing  faces,  dark  and  delicate ;  but 
most  of  them  are  curiously  ugly. 
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THE  OX-CART    IN   THE   WINE   COUNTRY. 

shadows  grew 
long  and  sharp- 
ly defined. 
The  olive  trees 
stood  out 
against      the 

bunches  of  garlic  and  dried  figs.  The 
dusky  rooms  within  were  full  of  rich 
colour;  miserable,  lean  dogs  and  sickly- 
looking  fowls  filled  the  road,  the  passages, 


pale  sky  with 
finely-cut  clusters  of  silver  leaves.  The 
sun's  rays  struck  through  the  crimson  and 
pale  yellow  vine  leaves  till  they  shone  like 
jewels,    and   the   rusty-red   earth    and    the 
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dull  yellow  walls  glowed  in  one  rich 
harmony  of  colour.  Far  away,  with  soft 
curves  blurred  with  golden  light,  the  moun- 
tains lay  cloud-like — faint  rose  and  blue  and 
violet  against  the  radiant  western  sky. 

As  night  fell  we  changed  our  carriage 
for  ponies,  and  rode  for  an  hour  along 
steep,  narrow,  rocky  tracks  between  vine- 
yard walls,  approaching  ever  nearer  the 
cluster  of  twinkling  lights  that  looked  so 
inviting   in   the  dark  hollow  of  the.  hills. 


suddenly  found  ourselves  in  a  long,  low 
room  dimly  lit  by  two  tiny  "  Roman " 
candles  fixed  in  the  walls.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  the  wine  fumes,  quivering  with 
the  high,  nasal,  melancholy  vintage  songs 
that  had  rung  in  our  ears  all  the  evening. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  seething  mass  of 
men,  women,  and  boys;  out  of  the  dark- 
ness a  savage -looking  face  would  pass 
under  the  flickering  light,  to  be  succeeded 
by  another  and  another. 


WINE  STORES  AT   THE  QL'INTA    LE   NOSSA    SENHORA    DE   RIBERIA. 


We  were  not  sorry  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
great  courtyard  of  the  long,  low,  white 
house,  where  we  were  to  enjoy  the  kindly 
"hospitality  of  the  Portuguese  owner  of  the 
"Quinta."  After  supper  we  went  out  into 
the  starlight  night,  and  threaded  our  way 
.among  the  little  houses  to  see  a  "  lagar," 
or  winepress.  From  every  side  out  of  the 
darkness  rose  the  high-pitched,  melancholy 
chant  of  the  wine.treaders,  and  the  twang- 
ing of  guitarras  and  violons.  Groping  our 
way  by  the  light  of  a  single  lantern,  we 
No.  8.     N'ew  Scries.    November,  1903. 


The  light  flared  up  as  a  tall  lad  passed, 
with  a  great  black  felt  hat,  thrumming  at  a 
guitarra  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  leading 
with  his  deep  voice  the  chorus  of  that  weird 
song.  As  the  eye  grew  used  to  the  light, 
we  saw  there  were  some  thirty  of  them  there, 
treading  round  and  round  in  a  great  stone 
trough,  painfully  and  laboriously,  with  knees 
lifted  high,  and  feet  brought  down  firmly, 
treading  the  grapes  that  seethed  up  around 
them  in  a  thick  must,  and  stained  their 
garments  and    thighs  blood  red.      Some 
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Englishmen 
came  in  and 
passed  round 
c  igarettes. 
The  queer, 
ugly  faces 
lighted  up 
with  pleasure 
at  the  girt;  the 
lit  matches 
flickered     over 


their 


face: 


alike    were 

smoking     as 

they     tramped 

round.     Their 

next  song  was 

in  honour  of  the  giver  of  the  cigarettes. 

improvised   with    the  graceful    and    ready 

wit  of  the  Southern  nations. 

The   songs   ceased ;    the   t readers    were 
weary  and  chilled  by  the  cold  liquid.     A 


CARTLOAD   OF   GRAPES. 


woman  drew 
her  grey  muf- 
fler together 
around  her 
throat.  She 
must  not  stand 
still;  an  over- 
seer, standing 
on  the  stone 
edge  of  the 
trough,  poked 
an  old  man 
with  his  stick ; 
the  treaders 
pulled  them- 
to  by  jfn  Vivian.  selves  together, 

and  with  linked 
arms  made  a 
wild  plunge 
that  splashed  up  the  red  wine  and  made 
the  light  flare  over  their  stained,  wild  faces 
as  they  rushed  round  roaring  in  chorus  like 
wild  beasts.  Then  there  was  a  lull ;  the 
monotonous  tramp  began  a«ain  in  silence ; 


From  "  Oporto,  Old  and  fi 
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a  woman's  strident  voice  started  a  fresh 
song,  the  chorus  gathered  strength,  and 
round  and  round  again  in  twos  and 
threes,  with  linked  arms,  they  trod  the 
winepress. 

We  set  out  early  next  morning,  eating 
our  fill  of  the  delicious  grapes  as  we  passed 
along  the  terraces  of  the  vineyards.  The 
sky  was  intensely  blue,  and  the  air  already 
quivering  with  heat.  All  down  the  vine- 
rows  women  and  children  were  standing 
gathering  the  grapes.  Tall  Gallicians 
toiled  up  and  down  the  steep  rocky  ways  to 
the  lagars,  bowed  down  by  the  baskets  on 
their  backs,  with  clothes  and  hands  and 
face  stained  purple  with  the  grape  juice. 
The  treaders  passed  to  and  fro  from  the 
winepress  with  bare  legs  stained  to  the 
thighs  as  with  blood,  and  smeared  with 
dust  Gaudy,  ragged,  merry  groups,  in 
scarlets  and  blues,  sat  resting  under  the 
scanty  shade  of  the  yellow  vine  leaves. 
The  fumes  of  the  wine  rose  strong  in  the 


hot  sun,  and  the  air  throbbed  with  the 
twanging  of  guitars,  and  the  everlasting 
plaintive  song  of  the  vintage. 

In  the  lagars  they  were  emptying  the 
baskets  into  the  troughs ;  some  of  them  hold 
as  much  as  thirty  pipes  of  wine  and  require 
660  basket  loads  to  fill  them.  Both  the 
gathering  and  treading  of  the  grapes  is 
confined  entirely  to  one  class,  and  a  very 
rough  class  they  are,  judging  from  all  the 
stories  one  hears  about  them. 

The  grapes  are  trodden  for  two  or  three 
days,  then  the  must  is  left  to  ferment,  and 
at  the  exact  moment,  and  after  much 
"  tasting,"  drawn  off  by  pipes  into  vats,  the 
largest  holding  300  pipes.  Alcohol  is  added 
to  stop  fermentation,  and  in  the  spring  the 
wine  is  drawn  off  into  casks  and  taken 
down  the  Douro  in  boats.  Some  of  them 
carry  seventy  pipes  of  wine.  It  is  there 
stored  in  one  of  the  great  lodges  that  line 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  at  Porto, 
ready  for  shipping  abroad. 
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By    JEFFERY   FARNOL 

[The  main  incident  in  the  following  story  is  absolutely  true — time,  places,  and  names  only 

being  fictitious, — J.  F.~\ 


I. 

LONG  and  bitter  had  been  the  feud 
between  the  houses  of  Digby  and 
Frome — blood  had  been  shed  much  and 
often  on  both  sides,  concerning  which  dark 
tales  were  told  of  stealthy  meetings  in 
lonely  places,  and  fierce  encounters  upon 
the  highway — so  that  to  "  hate  like  a  Digby 
and  revenge  like  a  Frome  "  had  become  a 
by-word  in  the  country-side. 

As  the  time  passed  on  the  feud  had 
been  carried  into  Court,  with  a  small  matter 
of  a  few  acres  of  scrubby  land  as  pretext, 
until,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1760, 
Sir  John  Frome  had  waked  one  morning 
to  find  himself  a  bankrupt,  and  taking  to 
his  bed  had  died  soon  after,  leaving  his 
son  Jasper — a  beggar. 

And  now  was  the  heart  of  old  Sir  Ralph 
Digby  filled  with  rejoicing,  and  he  would 
sit  in  his  great  elbow  chair,  his  wine  beside 
him,  chuckling  gleefully  over  his  enemy's 
ruin.  And  this  pleasure  was  with  him 
always,  so  that  as  he  hobbled  upon  his 
terrace  of  an  evening  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  smokeless  chimneys  of  Frome  above 
the  tree-tops,  he  was  fain  to  fall  a-carolling 
for  very  joy,  leaning  upon  his  daughter's 
shoulder,  and  seeing  nothing  of  the  silent 
anguish  of  her  quivering  lips,  nor  how  her 
eyes  would  fill  with  sudden  tears. 

Howbeit,  chancing  against  his  custom 
to  walk  in  his  orchard  upon  a  certain  fair 
afternoon,  he  found  her  with  young  Jasper; 
they  were  standing  by  an  old  sundial ;  her 
hands  were  upon  Sir  Jasper's  shoulders, 
and  she  was  speaking  in  a  voice  low  and 
earnest. 

The  old  man  stood  leaning  heavily  upon 
his  stick,  his  head  craned  forward,  his 
grizzled  brows  twitching  above  his  blood- 
shot eyes,  his  mouth  working  with  the 
fury  of  his  anger.  As  he  watched,  he  saw 
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her  hands  clasp  about  Sir  Jasper's  neck — 
saw  him  bend  his  head  to  meet  her  kiss — 
and  at  the  sight  a  sudden,  inarticu  late  cry 
broke  from  him. 

At  the  sound  the  lady  sprang  back,  and 
her  cheeks  went  white  as  she  faced  the 
little,  shrivelled,  fierce  old  man,  who  crept 
towards  them  leaning  on  his  stick,  with  the 
skinny  fingers  of  his  right  hand  fumbling 
and  groping  for  the  hilt  of  his  small  sword. 

"  Father ! "  cried  the  girl,  and  she  laid  a 
timid  hand  upon  his  arm — but  he  struck 
at  her  feebly  with  his  stick,  cursing  her, 
and  pouring  out  upon  her  a  stream  of  the 
foulest  invective ;  yet  he  never  once 
looked  at  her — his  gaze  turned  ever  to 
where  stood  young  Sir  Jasper — tall  and 
strong,  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  the 
pockets  of  his  riding-coat,  and  his  lips 
hard  set. 

"  Sir  Ralph,"  he  began,  "  I  have  long 
sought  speech  with  you.  Sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, unheeding  the  old  man's  passionate 
gesture,  "hath  not  this  accursed  feud 
lasted  long  enough  betwixt  us — hath  it 
not  brought  each  of  us  sufficient  misery — 
hath  not  blood  enough  been  shed  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  broke  in  the  old  man,  "  the 
feud 'hath' been  long  and  bloody, -fifteen  of 
our  house  have  I  seen  go  one  by  one — 
gallant  gentlemen  all — fifteen  in  the  last 
sixty  years — a  goodly  list,  young  sir,  a  fair 
account!  How  say  you?  Art  not  proud 
of  thy  kinsmen?  And  yet,  methinks,  those 
fifteen  gentleman  did  not  die  unavenged," 
he  pursued,  an  evil  smile  twisting  his  mouth; 
"not  altogether  unavenged,  young  sir;  for 
tell  me,  where  are  those  kinsmen  of  yours, 
those  same  hard-riding,  strong-wristed, 
devil-may-care  kinsmen  of  yours  ?  " 

"Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
his  lips  trembling,  "  you  should  know  well 
enough." 
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"  Ay,  ay,"  again  Sir  Ralph  broke  in,  "  I 
know,  I  know.  Do  you  mind  them  finding 
your  father's  brother  upon  the  Tonbridge 
road,  young  sir?  'Twas  this  very  sword  that 
killed  him,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  it 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  held  it  so  that 
the  sun  could  play  upon  its  long,  keen 
blade.  "Then  there  was  your  Cousin 
Nevile,  who  died  at  Bath  ten  years  agone ; 
and,  again,  there  was  your  elder  brother, 
found  dead  at  St.  Omer;  and — and — but 
i'Faith,  young  sir,  the  catalogue  is  long,  and 
my  old  memory  grows  somewhat  blunt;  yet, 
last  of  all,  there  was  your  father ! "  Sir 
Jasper's  head  drooped,  and  his  hands 
clenched  themselves  in  his  pockets;  yet, 
his  eyes  falling  upon  the  girlish  figure 
crouching  with  hidden  face  against  the  sun- 
dial, he  checked  himself,  so  that  his  voice 
was  calm  when  he  answered : 

"  True,  sir — there  was  my  father — you 
killed  him  as  surely  as  if  the  point  of  your 
rapier  had  pierced  his  heart;  yet  ere  he 
died  he  charged  me  to  seek  you,  and  tell 
you  that  his  prayer  was  that  the  feud 
might  die  with  him  !  So  I  am  come  to  ask 
you  to  let  there  be  peace  betwixt  us — to 
forget  the  past — and,  sir " 

"Ay,  ay,"  broke  in  the  old  man  again, 
in  the  same  quiet  voice ;  "  and  you  are  the 
last  of  your  house — you  are  alone  in  the 
world — and  a  beggar — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

The  young  man  was  silent,  and  Sir 
Ralph  continued  with  a  chuckle  : 

"  And  this  beggar,  look  you,  must  needs 
make  love  to  this  pale-faced  chit — this — 
this  daughter  of  mine — oh,  most  prudent 
young  sir !  And  yet  I  will  tell  you,  here 
and  now,  that  not  a  penny-piece,  not  a 
farthing,  will  ever  be  hers." 

"  Sir ! "  cried  Sir  Jasper,  the  blood 
leaping  to  his  cheeks  and  his  eyes  frowning, 
"you  wrong  me  wilfully  and  deliberately. 
I  love  the  lady  Kate,  ay,  more  than  you 
could  know.  She  is  more  to  me  than  my 
life ;  wherefore,  sir,  I  beseech  you  banish 
this  demon  of  hate,  and  give  us  your 
blessing ;  so  shall  a  new  life  begin  for  us 
all  wherein  the  past  shall  be  naught  but  an 
evil  dream ! " 

As  he  ended  Sir  Ralph  Digby's  lips  curled 
in  a  smile  that  showed  his  yellow  teeth. 


"  And  what  of  my  oath,  most  excellent 
young  sir — what  of  the  oath  I  have  swqih, 
to  rest  only  when  your  accursed  house  is 
utterly  destroyed  ?  Would  you  have  me 
forswear  myself?  Nay,  I  tell  you,  I  will 
not  hold  my  hand  till  you — the  last  of 
them — are  lying  with  your  kinsmen  ! " 

Sir  Jasper's  eyes  grew  fierce ;  he  took  a 
step  towards  the  little,  evil  old  man,  whose 
glance  ever  sought  his  full  of  a  half- veiled, 
mocking  hate;  but  ere  he  could  speak  a 
soft  hand  was  slipped  within  his,  and  at 
the  touch  his  anger  cooled,  as  he  caught 
the  cold  fingers  to  his  lips. 

"  So  it  may  not  be,  this  dream  of  ours, 
my  Kate,"  he  said  softly;  "I  must  leave 
thee,  yet  though  the  waiting  may  be  long — 
a  year — three — five  years,  I  shall  come 
back  to  thee ;  I  shall  return ;  and  until 
that  golden  day,  keep  thy  heart  and 
thoughts  towards  me ;  and  so  farewell ! " 

Again  he  lifted  the  little  trembling  fin- 
gers to  his  lips ;  yet  as  he  did  so,  Sir  Ralph 
cried  out  sudden  and  sharp,  and,  stiffening 
his  sword-arm,  ran  in  upon  him.  But  he 
stumbled;  the  sword  flew  from  his  grasp, 
and  Sir  Jasper  caught  him  in  his  arms. 
Yet  even  then  the  old  man  spurned  him 
feebly  away,  his  foam-flecked  lips  working 
convulsively. 

"  Go !  prithee,  prithee,  go  !  "  cried  the 
girl ;  and  as  she  spoke,  with  a  swift  gesture 
she  detached  the  locket  at  her  neck,  and 
pressed  it  into  her  lover's  hand,  and  with 
a  last  lingering  clasp,  he  turned  and  left 
her. 

They  carried  the  old  man  to  his  bed,  and 
for  weeks  he  lay,  with  small  show  of  life 
in  him,  until  one  day,  opening  his  eyes, 
he  learned  that  Sir  Jasper  had  taken  ship 
with  an  expedition  to  one  of  the  Madras 
Settlements,  and  from  that  moment  he 
grew  stronger. 

And  now  it  seemed  that  all  his  hate  was 
centred  in  his  pale-faced  daughter;  he 
would  not  have  her  near  him ;  and  did  she 
steal  on  light  foot  to  watch  him  as  he  slept, 
he,  waking,  would  drive  her  from  him,  with 
fierce  imprecations  and  curses. 

With  the  summer,  it  became  his  custom 
to  hobble  out  upon  his  terrace  again, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Cowley  the  steward, 
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for  with  his  returning  strength  his  hate  for 
his  daughter  seemed  but  to  increase. 

He  was  sitting  one  evening,  an  evil- 
looking  thing  in  the  sunshine,  muttering 
and  mumbling  to  himself,  when  he  espied 
a  horseman,  who  galloped  up  the  broad 
avenue  from  Frome  village.  Obedient  to 
Sir  Ralph's  imperious  gesture,  the  man 
reigned  in  before  him. 

"  I  would  see  the  Lady  Kate,"  he  said. 

The  old  man  nodded,  and  rubbed  his 
hands  together  with  a  cunning  smile. 

"  You  have  a  packet  for  her,  doubtless  ?  " 
he  said  in  his  old  cracked  voice.  "  Yes,  a 
packet   now — a   letter,  perchance?" 

The  man  nodded.  "Yes,  a  letter — for 
the  Lady  Kate  Digby." 

"  Give  it  to  me  !  "  cried  old  Sir  Ralph ; 
"  give  it  me,  I  say  !  I  am  her  father,  Sir 
Ralph  Digby ;  give  it  me,  give  it  me ! " 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment,  then, 
meeting  those  fiery  eyes,  obeyed. 

With  trembling  fingers  the  old  man 
adjusted  a  pair  of  heavy-rimmed  glasses. 

"Two  years,"  he  muttered,  "'tis  not 
long,  two  years ;  yet  'tis  an  evil  country,  I 
have  heard — an  evil  country,  yes,  yes,  and 
'tis  not  his  hand,"  he  mumbled,  breaking 
the  seal — "not  his  cursed  hand!" 

As  he  unfolded  the  paper,  something  fell 
at  his  feet;  it  was  his  daughter  Kate's 
locket  and  miniature.  With  twitching 
brows  he  scanned  the  hastilv  -  written 
message ;  then  he  let  it  slip  from  his  hand, 
and  leaning  back,  wagged  his  skinny  fore- 
finger towards  the  smokeless  chimneys  of 
Frome  House  and  laughed  till  he  choked. 

"  Dead !  "  he  gasped.  "  Dead — the  last 
of  them !  So  ends  the  accursed  house  of 
Frome  I  and  'tis  I — I,  old  as  I  am  and 
feeble,  who  have  lived  to  see  it !  Dead ! 
God,  I  thank  thee- -I  thank  thee  !"  And 
still  laughing  and  muttering,  he  wrapped 
the  locket  and  letter  together,  and,  taking 
his  stick,  with  no  thought  of  his  weakness, 
he  walked  to  the  house,  and,  coming  to  his 
daughter's  chamber,  entered. 

The  Lady  Kate  sat  at  a  window  with  a 
mass  of  needlework  upon  her  knee,  but  her 
hands  were  idle,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed 
where  the  battlements  and  chimneys  of 
Frome  stood  grey  beyond  the  green  of  the 


trees.  At  the  sound  of  the  opening  door 
she  started  guiltily,  and  her  cheeks  flushed, 
but  paled  again  instantly  as  she  saw  her 
father  standing  before  her,  leaning  upon 
his  stick,  and  regarding  her  under  his  thick 
brows.  And  meeting  those  winking,  twink- 
ling eyes,  and  seeing  the  smile  that  drew 
the  thin,  shrivelled  lips,  a  numb  terror  crept 
into  her  heart.     She  rose  hastily. 

"  Father,"  she  murmured. 

Sir  Ralph  eyed  her  for  a  while  with  the 
same  evil  smile,  then  approached  slowly, 
and  touched  the  white,  soft  cheek  with  a 
bony  finger. 

"  Kate — my  bonny  Kate,"  he  said  softly, 
"  art  very  pale.  Whither  are  thy  roses  fled  ? 
'Tis  like  thy  mother  :  her  cheeks  grew  pale 
as  thine  'ere  she  left  me.  'Tis  the  air  of 
the  place,  methinks — Digby  Hall  is  not 
good  for  such.  Come,  ladybird,  kiss  thy 
old  father,  for  I  have  brought  thee  a  present 
— ay,  and  such  an  one — such  a  present. 
Come,  kiss  me,  Kate,  kiss  me  ! " 

Trembling,  she  obeyed,  and  her  breath 
came  short  as  he  thrust  one  palsied  hand 
into  his  pocket. 

"  Prithee,  hold  out  thy  hand,  Kate.  Ah," 
he  cried,  as  she  obeyed,  "  'tis  white  and 
small,  and  something  thin;  yet  my  gift  is 
not  so  great  but  you  may  clutch  it  tight 
enough,  see  ! "  and  as  he  spoke  he  laid  the 
locket  in  her  open  palm. 

For  a  moment  the  girl  remained  gazing 
transfixed  at  the  tiny  case;  presently  it 
slid  to  the  floor,  yet  she  made  no  effort 
to  take  it  up,  but  stood  rigidly  staring 
down  at  it.  Old  Sir  Ralph  leaned  upon 
his  stick,  watching  her  beneath  his  flicker- 
ing brows. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  speaking  in  a  strained 
voice  such  as  he  had  never  heard  from  her 
lips  before ;  "  why,  'tis  my  poor  little 
locket,  and  come  back  after  such  long, 
long  days ;  and  yet  'twas  but  two  years — 
and  'tis  come  back  to  me — why,  then,"  she 
continued  in  the  same  dull,  slow  way,  "  he 
is  dead — dead ! " 

The  old  man  laughed  a  short,  exultant 
laugh.  "  Dead  !  ay,"  he  cried,  "  the  last 
of  them — the  last !  'Tis  the  end  of  the 
accursed  house  of  Frome.     He  is  dead." 

At  the  sound  of  her  father's  voice  the 
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numbed  look   passed    away,   and  a  wild 
anguish  crept  into  her  eyes. 

"  Dead  ! "  she  cried.  "  My  God,  it  is  not 
true — no,  no,  it  cannot  be  —  Jasper ! 
Jasper!"  and  with  the  words  she  reeled 
and  fell,  with  her  head  at  the  old  man's 
feet,  so  that  her  hair  swept  over  them.  For 
a  while  Sir  Ralph  let  her  lie ;  but  at  length 
he  laboriously  lifted  the  heavy  head,  and 
then  he  saw  that  the  blood  was  flowing 
from  a  cut  half-hidden  in  the  dark  hair. 
When  at  last  her  eyes  opened,  there  was 
in  them  something  that  chilled  even  his 
cold  heart.  He  ran  tc  the  bell-rope  and 
tugged  wildly. 

All  that  night  Sir  Ralph  was  closeted 
with  Cowley  and  his  wife,  and  from  that 
very  hour  the  Lady  Kate  vanished.  Few 
there  were  to  miss  her  save  the  servants, 
for  of  late  years  Digby  Hall  had  grown  a 
dreary  place,  and  seldom  welcomed  a  guest ; 
yet,  despite  that,  strange  rumours  and  stories 
grew  concerning  her,  until  one  day  it  was 
learned  that  she  was  dead.  Then  Gossip 
shook  its  head,  and  sighed  over  her  fair 
youth  cut  short,  and  in  time  forgot  her. 
And  of  an  evening  Sir  Ralph  would  sit  as 
of  old  upon  the  terrace,  sipping  his  wine, 
and  mumbling  and  talking  to  himself,  until 
one  day,  coming  at  the  usual  hour  to  aid 
him  to  the  house,  they  found  him  dead  in 
his  chair,  with  a  smile  twisting  his  mouth, 
and  wide  eyes  that  yet  gazed  in  malignant 
triumph  towards  the  desolate  house  of 
Frome. 

II. 
It  was  a  night  of  wild,  howling  tempest — 
of  a  great  blackness  whose  density  was 
rendered  yet  more  profound  by  an 
occasional  jagged  lightning-flash;  a  night 
wherein  the  rain  beat  and  drove,  hissing 
in  every  blast;  a  night  of  dreariness  and 
desolation,  wherein  objects  loomed  vast 
and  weirdly  contorted. 

Ten  years  had  come  and  gone  since  Sir 
Jasper  Frome  had  sailed  from  England, 
and  now  as  he  battled  with  the  storm, 
bending  low  in  the  saddle  against  its  fury, 
he  halted  more  than  once  to  look  about 
him,  and  then,  as  if  reassured  of  his  where- 
abouts, went  splashing  forwards  again. 
Presently,  out  of    the  storm   before   him 


rose  a  pair  ot  battered  iron  gates,  that 
creaked  and  swung  dismally  on  their  hinges 
at  every  gust.  Once  more  he  paused» 
peering  under  his  hand  into  the  desolation 
beyond.  Then,  as  the  gates  swung  open, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  rode  through 
Suddenly,  a  flash  of  lightning  zig-zagged 
across  the  blackness  above,  and  he  saw  he 
was  riding  in  what  had  once  been  a  magni- 
ficent avenue,  for  he  caught  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  tree-stumps  stretching  away  on 
either  hand,  glistening  with  wet,  and  be- 
yond a  great,  gaunt  house  rose  for  a 
moment  spectral  and  ghostly,  and  the 
next  was  swallowed  up  in  the  blackness 
once  more.  It  was  but  a  glimpse,  but 
he  had  time  to  notice  the  ruin  of  crumb- 
ling wall,  battered  chimney,  and  broken 
window.  He  rode  forward,  and  stiffly 
dismounting,  climbed  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  beat  upon  the  door  with  his  whip. 
No  light  appeared  in  response,  and  he 
heard  nothing  save  the  whistle  and  beat 
of  the  storm,  and  the  rattle  of  the  crazy 
casements.  Time  and  again  he  repeated 
the  summons,  and  was  upon  the  point  of 
seeking  some  outhouse  as  a  temporary 
shelter,  when  he  heard  the  rattle  of  a 
chain,  followed  by  the  scream  of  rusty 
bolts;  and  the  door,  opening  a  few 
inches,  sent  a  shaft  of  yellow  light  into 
the.  darkness  —  light  which  was  imme- 
diately obscured  by  a  head  so  swathed 
and  wrapped  up  that  at  first  it  appeared 
like  nothing  but  a  shapeless  bundle. 

"  I  have  lost  my  way  in  the  storm,"  said 
Sir  Jasper.  "Will  you  give  me  and  my 
horse  shelter  until  the  morning  ?" 

The  woman  shook  her  head  slowly,  and 
attempted  to  close  the  door,  but  Sir  Jasper 
thrust  in  his  foot :  "  You  shall  be  well 
paid,"  he  said. 

At  this  the  door  opened  further,  and  a 
skinny  arm  pointed  to  a  tumble-down  out- 
building. 

"  Stables,"  she  cried,  in  a  shrill,  cracked 
voice. 

Sir  Jasper  led  his  mare  towards  it,  and 
having  made  her  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible, he  hurried  to  where  the  old  woman 
stood  in  the  porch,  a  crooked,  ghoulish 
figure    against   the    light.        A    flickering 
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candle  standing  upon  a  chair  served  but 
to  fill  the  wide  hall  with  strange  shadows 
that  danced,  and  vanished,  and  came 
again,  with  here  a  passing  glimpse  of  faded 
upholstery  and  there  playing  for  a  moment 
on  some  portrait,  dim  and  dusty,  or  the 
ghostly  horns  of  some  hunting  trophy.  The 
old  woman  busied  herself  at  the  door, 
murmuring  and  mumbling  to  herself  as 
she  shot  bolt  after  bolt.  When  she 
turned,  Sir  Jasper  was  standing  bare- 
headed, shaking  the  rain  from  his  hat, 
so  that  the  feeble  rays  of  the  candle  fell 
full  upon  him.  Glancing  up,  he  started 
to  find  that  his  companion  had  crept  up 
close  beside  him,  her  jaw  had  fallen, 
disclosing  a  solitary  yellow  fang,  and  she 
was  blinking  up  at  him  beneath  her  hand. 

"  Nay,  nay,  good  woman,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  have  no  fear  of  me ;  I  am  no  footpad. 
Give  me  food  and  a  bed,  and  you  shall  be 
well  paid,  I  promise  you." 

The  old  woman  slowly  removed  her 
gaze,  and  mumbling  something  about 
"  faces,"  took  up  the  candle,  and  led  the 
way  across  the  hall,  and  down  a  passage 
to  a  small  room  which  showed  signs  of 
daily  use.  Sir  Jasper  removed  his  cloak 
and  sat  down  before  the  smouldering  fire, 
while  the  woman  busied  herself  over  his 
meal  \  yet  whenever  he  chanced  to  turn  his 
head  he  would  meet  her  sunken  red- 
rimmed  eyes  fixed  upon  him  in  the  same 
disturbing  scrutiny.  And  afterwards  as  he 
ate  it  was  the  same,  not  a  movement  of  his 
passed  unnoticed. 

"  What  do  you  call  this  place  ? "  he 
asked,  breaking  the  silence  with  an  effort. 
The  old  crone  sat  huddled  beside  the  fire, 
and  blinked  at  him  without  answering. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  this  place  ?  "  he 
repeated,  leaning  towards  her.  She  opened 
her  lips  and  then  shut  them  again. 

"  No  name,"  she  said  at  last,  shaking  her 
head — "  no  name — none,  none." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  lell  of  Sir  Ralph 
Digby  in  these  parts  ? "  pursued  Sir 
Jasper. 

"  No  name,"  she  repeated,  as  if  to  her- 
self; "none,  oh,  no."  And  turning  her  gaze 
upon  the  fire,  sat  silent  until  Sir  Jasper, 
having  finished  his  meal,  rose  to  his  feet. 


"Come,"  said  he,  "show  me  to  my 
chamber,"  and  he  touched  her  upon  the 
shoulder. 

"Digby!"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up, 
"Sir  Ralph  Digby!  Ah— h— h!"  and 
catching  up  the  candle,  tottered  before  him, 
up  creaking  stairways,  and  along  dark, 
twisting  passages,  where  were  sudden  black 
recesses,  in  some  of  which  yet  stood  effigies 
in  rusty  armour,  grimly  mysterious  in  the 
flickering  light. 

Presently  she  paused  before  a  door,  and 
pushing  it  open,  ushered  him  into  a  large 
chamber.  It  had  at  one  time  been  hand- 
some enough,  but  like  the  rest  of  the  house, 
a  blight  of  desolation  seemed  to  have 
enveloped  it,  for  the  gay  colours  of  the 
furniture  were  faded,  the  mirrors  were 
cracked,  and  the  cornices  and  gilding  were 
tarnished.  In  a  corner  furthest  removed 
from  the  door  stood  a  great  four-post  bed, 
but  the  canopy  and  curtains  were  gone,  and 
the  four  bare  posts  rose  to  the  ceiling,  grisly 
and  naked.  The  old  woman  stood  with 
the  candle  held  high,  and  Sir  Jasper,  turn- 
ing toward  her,  found  her  regarding  him 
with  the  same  strange  intensity. 

"Why  do  you  look  at  me  so?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

She  mumbled  something  unintelligible, 
and  setting  the  candle  down  upon  a  carved 
oak  chest,  moved  toward  the  door. 

Outside  the  storm  seemed  growing  in 
violence,  for  the  wind  roared  round  the 
house  in  sudden  fierce  gusts  which  seemed 
to  shake  the  very  walls,  between  which 
came  the  rumble  of  distant  thunder  and 
the  ceaseless  patter  of  rain. 

"  A  wild  night — a  wild  night ! "  cried 
the  old  woman  from  the  doorway. 
"Hark  to  it — hark  to  the  wind  and  the 
ram ! 

So  saying,  she  turned  away,  and  he 
heard  her  footsteps  creak  slowly  down  the 
stairs  and  die  in  the  distance. 

The  wind  lulled  for  a  moment,  and  in 
the  silence  he  heard  the  faint  scratching 
of  a  rat  behind  the  wainscot ;  the  next,  the 
storm  came  down  again,  screaming  at  lat- 
tices and  booming  in  chimneys,  fiercer 
than  ever,  with  the  roll  of  the  thunder 
beneath  it  all. 


A  tcvtred  human  hand  lay  half-hid  beneath  the  tumbled  pillva 
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Taking  up  the  candle,  Sir  Jasper  ap- 
proached the  bed,  which  seemed  to  him 
like  some  misshapen  monster,  with  its  bare 
twisted  posts  rising  like  skeleton  arms  to 
crush  its  victim  in  their  embrace. 

And  now  it  was  that  he  espied  for  the 
first  time  a  picture  sunk  into  the  panelling 
at  the  bed-head  —  a  long,  dark  portrait, 
blurred  and  indistinct,  half  of  which  was 
hidden  behind  the  carved  head-board. 

A  sudden  unaccountable  desire  came 
upon  him  to  see  the  face,  and  holding  up 
the  light,  he  peered  closer.  At  first  he 
could  make  out  nothing,  save  a  pair  of 
eyes  staring  down  at  him  from  beneath  a 
close-fitting  white  wig;  but  gradually  the 
features  resolved  themselves,  until  the 
whole  face  stood  out  clear  and  plain. 
Then  it  was  that  Sir  Jasper  Frome  uttered 
an  exclamation  and  recoiled,  for  the  face, 
with  its  pale  cheeks,  its  piercing  eyes,  and 
malignant,  smiling  mouth,  was  the  face  of 
Sir  Ralph  Digby.  He  felt  a  strange  chill 
pass  over  him  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the 
portrait.  What  should  bring  it  to  this  deso- 
late place?  And  standing  there,  he  heard 
again  the  scraping,  scratching  sound,  but 
louder  now  and  more  distinct,  seemingly 
from  behind  the  very  panel  itself.  Despite 
his  laugh,  Sir  Jasper  shivered  as,  turning 
from  the  evil  face,  he  set  down  the  candle, 
and  drawing  off  his  heavy  riding  boots 
and  throwing  aside  his  coat,  he  laid  his 
sword  and  pistols  upon  a  chair  close  by 
and,  partially  dressed  as  he  was,  lay  down 
and  blew  out  the  light. 

Hereupon  a  thousand  intangible  shapes 
of  fear  and  dread  seemed  to  creep  out 
upon  him  from  the  darkness,  pressing  upon 
his  brain.  Dim  tales  of  horrors  long  since 
forgotten  recurred  to  him  with  a  devilish 
persistency,  so  that,  lying  there  wide-eyed, 
he  could  almost  fancy  that  evil  face  leaning 
out  of  the  picture  above  to  smile  down  at 
him  with  all  its  old  malignity. 

The  very  house  seemed  full  of  weird 
groans  and  sighs  as  the  fierce  wind-gusts 
struck  it,  now  rattling  its  crazy  casements, 
now  sinking  to  a  deep-toned  wail,  while 
the  rain  hissed  and  pattered,  the  lightning 
leaped,  and  the  thunder  rolled  slow  and 
heavy   in   the   distance.      Yet   above   and 


beyond  it  all,  he  was  conscious  of  that 
scraping,  scratching  sound,  soft  and  regu- 
lar—  now  pausing,  now  going  on  once 
more  —  monotonous,  maddening.  Pre- 
sently his  wearied  eyes  closed,  the  wind 
and  the  rain  and  the  thunder  seemed 
merged  into  a  distant  drone,  and  Sir 
Jasper  fell  asleep.  But  not  for  long,  for 
of  a  sudden  he  sat  up  with  the  sound  of 
a  mighty  crash  in  his  ears.  The  storm  was 
at  its  height,  flash  followed  flash  in  rapid 
succession,  so  that  the  wide  casement 
seemed  a  yawning  square  filled  with  the 
blue  brilliance  'of  the  lightning,  and  the 
raindrops  stood  out  upon  the  panes  like 
little  points  of  vivid  fire.  Then,  even  as  he 
looked  with  dazed  eyes,  casement  and 
panes  and  flaming  raindrops  were  swallowed 
in  a  void  of  blackness  ;  the  thunder  roared 
and  crashed  above  him,  and  then  silence 
came,  filled  in  with  the  soft  tapping  of  the 
rain. 

He  lay  there  for  awhile  in  the  sudden  still- 
ness, with  a  strange  expectancy  of  coming 
evil,  and,  scarce  breathing,  with  his  ears 
on  the  stretch,  there  came  to  him  a  sound — 
a  faint  sound  as  of  something  brushing  the 
wall  near  by,  and  straining  his  eyes,  he 
fancied  more  than  once  that  he  saw  an 
intangible  something  that  flitted  to  and  fro 
above  him.  Then,  as  he  remembered  the 
picture,  and  whose  face  it  was  that  looked 
down  at  him  even  then,  that  blind,  un- 
reasoning fear  again  took  possession  of  him. 
The  lightning  blazed  out  again,  and  then 
he  saw  that  the  picture  had  no  face — that 
in  the  place  of  those  baleful  features  that 
had  smiled  grimly  down  at  him  not  an 
hour  ago*  was  a  jagged,  black  hole.  Even 
as  he  gazed,  spellbound,  something  crept 
through,  something  black  and  loathsome, 
that  groped  and  fumbled  its  way  blindly 
along  the  wall  towards  him,  and  then, 
darting  swiftly  downwards,  seized  him  by 
the  hair,  and  at  the  moment  the  lightning 
passed  and  darkness  closed  in  upon  him 
again.  He  felt  the  clutch  tighten  and 
tighten — felt  sharp  claws  dig  into  his  scalp 
as  it  began  to  drag  him  slowly  upward. 
Then  a  hideous,  nauseating  horror  came 
upon  him,  and  with  a  hoarse  cry  Sir  Jasper 
Frome  leapt  from  the  bed.      By  chance  his 
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hand  lighted  on  his  sword ;  in  an  instant 
he  had  drawn  it  from  the  scabbard  and  was 
cutting  and  slashing  wildly  at  the  picture. 
Once  there  came  a  low,  whining  moan  like 
the  cry  of  an  animal  in  pain,  and  at  the 
sound  his  terror  left  him ;  he  searched  for 
and  found  his  tinder-box,  and  lit  the  candle. 
Above  him  the  picture  hung  in  strips,  and 
the  panelling  behind  it  was  cut  and  hacked 
by  the  fury  of  his  blows.  He  knelt  upon 
the  bed,  and  lifting  the  candle,  peered 
through  the  hole,  and  then,  with  a  swift 
gesture,  he  drew  back  his  arm  and  thrust 
fiercely  at  something  half-seen  in  the 
shadow  beyond.  Sir  Jasper  felt  his  point 
go  home,  and  at  the  same  moment  there 
rose  a  long-drawn-out,  wailing  cry. 

He  was  yet  standing  with  the  candle  in 
one  hand  and  his  reddened  sword  in  the 
other  when  his  glance  became  fixed  by  that 
which  lay  half  hid  beneath  the  tumbled 
pillow — that  which  drove  the  blood  in  one 
wild  surge  back  to  his  heart — a  newly- 
severed  human  hand.  A  small,  well-shaped 
hand  it  was,  but  very  thin,  and  black  with 
grime  and  filth,  with  nails  thick  and  curved 
like  the  talons  of  a  bird,  and  beside  it  lay 
a  little  battered  gold  locket  that  glittered  in 
the  candle-light.  Sir  Jasper's  breath  caught 
in  his  throat;  he  bent  lower,  the  candle- 
stick trembling  in  his  grasp.  And  what  he 
saw  sent  him  running  from  the  room, 
shouting  wildly  as  he  ran.  Along  passages 
and  down  stairways  he  sped,  seeing  naught, 
hearing  naught,  until  at  last  a  light  shone 
before  his  eyes,  and  the  old  woman  hobbled 
towards  him.  Without  a  word  he  caught 
her  by  the  wrist  and  began  dragging  her 
back  the  way  he  had  come.  She  screamed 
and  struggled  feebly  in  his  grasp,  but  he 
heeded  not  nor  paused  until  he  reached 
the  chamber. 

"  Look  ! "  he  cried,  and  lifting  the  candle 
high,  pointed  to  the  bed.  The  old  woman 
crept  forward  a  few  paces,  and  stopped, 
trembling. 

"  Lord  God  ! "  she  moaned,  and  covered* 
her  eyes. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Sir  Jasper,  in  a 
strange,  low  voice ;  but  she  was  mumbling 
meaningless  words  from  behind  her  wrinkled 
hand. 


"  Who  is  it  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  wailed  the  old  woman;  "how 
should  I  know  ?  " 

"WTho  is  it  behind  there?"  he  said, 
shaking  her  roughly  by  the  shoulder.  The 
old  woman  sank  upon  the  floor,  and 
grovelled  at  his  feet 

"  Oh,  Sir  Jasper,"  she  moaned ;  "  oh,  Sir 
Jasper  Frome,  be  merciful !  Lord  God ! 
how  may  I  tell  it ! " 

Sir  Jasper  was  trembling,  and  his  eyes 
were  wild.  "  Go  on,"  he  cried,  "  tell  me 
all — everything  ! " 

The  old  woman  clung  about  his  knees. 
"Twas  his  doing — Sir  Ralph's  doing — I 
swear  it !  He  told  her  you  were  dead, 
and  she  fell  in  a  fit." 

Sir  Jasper  clasped  his  hand  tight  upon 
his  eyes.     "  The  Lady  Kate  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  Lady  Kate ;  yes,  yes,"  she  answered 
feverishly.  "  The  news  drove  her  mad,  and 
he  locked  her  up  there,  and  gave  out  that 
she  was  dead.  And  then  one  day  he  died, 
and  after  him  my  husband,  Joshua  Cowley. 
And  often  and  often  in  the  dark  nights 
I  have  lain  and  heard  her  scratching, 
scratching  there  behind  the  panelling ; 
and  yet  I  have  fed  her  regularly,  and  been 
kind  to  her — I  swear  it  upon  my  knees," 
she  wailed  ;  for  Sir  Jasper  had  freed  himself 
from  her  clinging  arms.  "  Nay,  Sir  Jasper, 
do  not  kill  me;  'twas  his  doing,  I  swear 
it." 

For  a  moment  he  stared  down  at  her 
with  unseeing  eyes;  then  with  a  sudden 
gesture,  wild  and  frantic,  he  raised  his 
clenched  hands  above  his  head,  and  shook 
them  fiercely. 

"  God,"  he  cried,  "  why  am  I  alive  ? 
Why  did  I  not  die  ten  years  ago? 
Cursed  be  the  hour  I  first  saw  the 
light  ! "  So  saying,  he  turned  and  strode 
from  the  room,  and  the  old  woman,  lying 
there  upon  the  floor,  heard  his  heavy  step 
descend  the  stairs;  heard  the  great  door 
crash  to  behind  him;  heard  the  furious 
beat  of  his  horse-hoofs  upon  the  wet  gravel, 
until  they  died  away,  drowned  by  the 
moan  of  the  wind. 

Thus,  then,  did  Sir  Jasper  Frome  return 
after  ten  years,  and  thus  he  departed ;  nor 
was  he  ever  heard  of  more. 


DORDRECHT. 


SOME  BYWAYS  OF  HOLLAND 

B7  H.   THORNHII.L   TIHMINS,   F.R.G.S. 


THE  traveller  who,  overnight,  has  quitted 
London  by  the  boat  train  for  Harwich 
steps  upon  deck  on  the  morrow  to  find 
outstretched  before  him  a  narrow  grey 
ribbon  of  land,  level  as  a  billiard  table,  and 
almost  awash  with  the  dun  yellow  waters 
whereon  it  seems  to  float,  snugly  moored 
like  a  gigantic  raft  The  steamer,  picking 
her  way  leisurely  onwards  amidst  a  crowd 
of  sailing  craft  and  grimy  ocean  tramps, 
presently  enters  the  river  Maas,  and  runs 
up  to  the  wharf  at  the  Hook' of  Holland, 


seen  soaring  aloft  above  endless  avenues 
of  pollarded  willow  trees:  "so  regelruht 
gesehnitten  als  waren's  Verst  BoiUau's." 
Thus  we  pass  by  Schiedam,  famous  the 
world  over  for  "  Hollands,"  and  arriving 
at  Rotterdam  Quay,  descend  the  gangway 
and  step  aboard  (so  to  speak)  the  amphi- 
bious realm  whose  byways  we  purpose  to 
explore. 

Rotterdam  is  a  big,  bustling,  go-ahead 
sort  of  city,  with  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
on    the    Continent.        Here     the    British 


where   passengers    bound    for    Amsterdam      advertiser  is  abroad,  as  witness   the    huge 
and  the  north  disembark,  and  where   we      staring  posters  blazoning  on   every  blank 
get  our  first 'glimpse  of  the  tvokal  broad-     wall    the    merits    of    "  Sunlight 
beamed  Dutch  ma 
skirted  vrouw. 

A  stolid,  dour-lo 
very  different  froti 
that  greet  the  Bri 
foot  upon  the  soil 
Italy.     One  recall; 
dogged  energy,  tr 
up  for  itself  a  s 
where  once  the  or 
"with       mad 
labour     they 
fished  the  land 
to    shore,"    as 
old     Andrew 
Marvell  has  it. 

Once    more 
under  way,  we 
traverse    the 
sluggish    waters   o 
Maas,    a    broad 
stream  winding  be 
low     training 
backed    by    vei 
polders,     where 
sleekest     of    blacl 
white  cattle  are  grazing; 
while  windmills,  church- 
steeples,   and   the   sails 
-of  many  trekschuiten  are 
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a  stroll  beneath  the  fragrant  linden  trees, 
whence  the  favourite  promenade  called  the 
Boompjes  derives  its  euphonious  name :  a 
much -frequented  thoroughfare,  flanked  on 
one  side  by  small  shops  and  lodging- 
houses,  and  on  the  other  by  steamers  and 


Long  before  reaching  our  destination,  one 
solitary  tower,  rising  high  into  the  hazy  air 
above  the  level  polders,  indicates  the 
whereabouts  of  that  city.  Coming  presently 
„  to  the  landing- 
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sailing  craft  from  every  seaport  in  northern 
Europe. 

Stepping  aboard  one  of  the  numerous 
up-river  steamboats,  then,  we  fare  away 
once  more  from  smoky  Rotterdam,  en 
route     for    the    old    town    of    Dordrecht. 
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stage,   quarters 
are  not  far  to 
seek,     as     the 
Belle     Vue 
Hotel,    one   of 
the  best  hostel- 
ries     in     the 
town,       stands 
just       across 
the     way,     its 
chamber    win- 
dows giving  upon    the 
broad   navigable  Maas, 
whose  waters  are  dotted 
with     blobs     of     rich 
colour  where  the  slow- 
sailing    barges    pass    to 
and  fro. 
*•■       Dordrecht  is  said  to  be  one 
rg      of  the  oldest,  as  it  assuredly  is 
|  y  one   of   the    most    picturesque, 
j  J    cities    in    Holland.       In    some 
,     respects  it  reminds  the  traveller 
of    Venice,     for    deep,     narrow 
;£    canals,  flanked  by  lofty  buildings, 
ramify  through  the  older  quarters 
of    the    town,    and    these    are 
crossed  at    intervals   by   slender 
foot-bridges,  as  are  the  Venetian 
canals;    and  the   broad,   gaily- 
painted    market    boats    are    as 
characteristic  in  their  way  as  the 
slim  black  gondolas  of  Venice. 

The  fourteenth-century  Groote 

Kerk  is  the  chief  ornament  of 

the  town,  a  large  lofty  church  of 

ample  proportions,  but  converted 

into  a  whitened  sepulchre  by  the 

modem  Dutch  mania  for  hiding 

the  structural  work  beneath  an 

universal  coating  of  plaster.    The 

interior,    nevertheless,  is   worth    a   visit,  if 

only  to  investigate   its    exquisitely   carved 

old  choir-stalls,  miracles  of  execution,  now 

unfortunately    falling    to    decay    through 

sheer  neglect.     The  tower  of  this  church, 

a  big  bulky  one  surmounted    by   curious 
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pedimented  clock-dials,  has  figured  in 
scores  of  pictures  of  Dordrecht,  so  that  it 
appears  in  the  guise  of  an  old  familiar 
friend  as  the  traveller  draws  near  to  the 
city. 

To  the  English  visitor,  the  streets  of  a 
Dutch  town  have  a  more  home-like  appear- 
ance than  have  those  of  other  foreign  cities. 
This  is  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact 
that  the  roadways  are  flanked  on  either 
side  by  a  succession  of  narrow  facades,  each 
different  from  its  neighbours,  much  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  them  in  England. 


altogether  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the 
Dutchman's  town  residence  of  that  period. 
Strolling  amidst  these  quiet  byways,  one 
is  forcibly  reminded  by  savours  nautical  of 
the  omnipresent  seafaring  element,  which 
forms  so  important  a  factor  in  the  life  of 
most  Dutch  towns.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  derelict  specimen  of  the  trekschuyt,  or 
passenger  boat  of  other  days,  a  massive, 
bluff-bowed  wherry,  whose  lines  might  have 
been  modelled  on  those  of  Noah's  Ark 
itself  in  matter  of  proportions.  Moored 
beside    the    grass-grown    wharf,    and    cp- 


For  the  Dutchman  loves  his  independence, 
and  prefers,  like  ourselves,  to  live  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  self-contained  house ; 
and  hence  his  dwelling-place  is  usually 
stamped  with  a  certain  distinctive  character. 
Of  this  sort  of  domestic  architecture  there 
are  some  excellent  specimens  to  be  found 
in  the  older  quarters  of  Dordrecht,  such  for 
example  as  the  one  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion opposite.  This  charming  facade,  which 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  constructed  of  small,  thin,  dark- 
brown  bricks,  relieved  by  good  geometrical 
patterns,  and  adorned  with  quaintly  carved 
panels  and  bits  of  fine  scrolly  ironwork ; 


proached  by  the  narrow  loop-plank,  the 
old  weatherbeaten  craft,  like  many  of  its 
kind,  forms  the  floating  home  of  a  tribe  of 
sturdy  young  dappers,  an  amphibious  crew, 
whose  time  appears  to  be  spent  between 
skylarking  about  the  bulwarks,  as  we  sit 
a-sketching,  and  paddling  around  in  the 
shallow  stagnant  water ;  while  the  caboose 
chimney,  smoking  overhead,  tells  of 
mevrouw's    preparations    for    the    mid-day 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sketcher  who 
tackles  these  Dutch  scenes  finds  his  en- 
thusiasm chastened  by  certain  drawbacks ; 
for  your  true  Dutch  lumper  has  a  native 
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instinct  for  maki  "' 
pleasant  for  the  st 
his  stolid  form  p 
point  of  view,  and 
of  smoke  in  one's 
stump  of  a  vile 
request  to  move  a 
by  him  as  a  dire 
his  sense  of  indept 

Time  may  be  ; 
in  exploring  the  i 
drecht,  or  Dort, 
to  use  the  ver- 
nacular, by 
means  of  the 
numerous  small 
steamboats  tliat 
ply  up  and  down 
stream  from  the 
riverside  quay. 
This  leisurely 
method  of  loco- 
motion enables 
the  visitor  to 
travel  to  and  fro 
with  the  mini- 
mum of  dust, 
dirt,  and  discom- 
fort, while  intro- 
ducing   him    to 

many  a  charming  nook  entirely  missed  by 
the  railway.  Then,  for  those  who  choose 
to  fare  farther  afield,  there  are  the  well- 
appointed  Rhine  steamers,  calling  every 
day  at  Don,  as  they  run  their  appointed 
courses  between  Rotterdam  and  the  tourist 
haunts  of  the  Rhineland. 

Proceeding  northwards,  we  come  anon 
to  the  shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  where, 
perched  upon  the  narrow  neck  of  land, 
known  as  Holland  op  zyn  smaalst, 
stands  Amsterdam,  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  country,  and  a  thriving  modern 
seaport.  Amsterdam  is  a  large  handsome 
city,  abounding  in  wlmt  the  Germans  call 
Sehenswiirdigkeiten,  with  here  and  there 
a  relic  of  bygone  times,  such  as  the 
Montalbaan's  Torcn,  a  curious  old  brick 
campanile,  familiar  to  many  visitors.  But, 
as  our  present  route  lies  through  the 
byways,  we  will  not  linger  in  Amsterdam, 
but  make  it  our  starting  point  for  North 


"  "  '  the  so-called  "dead" 

uider  Zee. 

imong   these   is    the 
:ity  of  Hoorn,  which, 
'  yore,  played  so  pro- 
t  in   the  making  of 
history,  and   is   sail 
le  capital  of  a  large 
g  district.      Though 
hour's  journey  from 
;ven  at  the  leisurely 
pace  of  a  Dutch 
railway  tram,  the 
town    is    nowa- 
days a  veritable 
Sleepy     Hollow 
of  a  place,  with 
a  large  rambling 
antiquated  hotel, 
something   of  a 
curiosity    in    it- 
self, and  several 
handsome  public 
buildings  dating 
from  the  palmy 
days     of     the 
sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  cen- 
„_.    luries. 

'™-  In  the  centre 
of  the  city  rises  the  ancient  Weigh 
House,  the  scene  of  important  functions 
in  connection  with  the  trade  in  cheese, 
the  staple  product  of  the  locality.  It  is  a 
work  of  the  renaissance,  and  is  built  of 
stone,  an  unusual  material  in  Holland;  has 
great  mullioned  windows,  and  a  high,  steep 
roof,  crowded  with  curiously-shaped  dormer 
windows. 

Over  against  the  Weigh  House,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  small  open  Place,  stands 
the  old  Town  Hall,  a  veritable  freak  of 
architecture,  its  tall  bizarre  facade  bristling 
with  quirks  and  crockets  galore.  Inside 
are  to  be  seen  a  few  pictures  and  local 
curiosities,  of  very  mediocre  quality.  On 
market  days  this  Place  presents  a  scene  of 
the  utmost  animation;  for  then  the  farmers 
and  their  families  foregather  from  all  the 
countryside,  and  the  big  round  yellow 
cheeses  are  tossed  from  hand  to  hand,  like 
a  bombardment  of  Brobdingnag  oranges. 
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Many  of  the  clem,  neatly- 
paved  streets  of  I  loom  are 
flanked  by  navigable  canals, 
where  the  bluff-bowed  barges  lie 
moored  beside  the  warehouse 
doors.  Following  one  of  these 
canals,  and  crossing  others  at 
intervals  by  the  curious  gallows- 
like draft  bridges,  we  presently 
arrive  at  a  diminutive  haven 
opening  out  to  the  Zuider  Zee, 
and  flanked  upon  its  landwaid 
side  by  the  ancient  Water  Gate 
of  the  city.  Built  of  sombre, 
weather-stained  bricks,  this  fine 
old  structure  soars  aloft  above 
some  luxuriant  trees  and  the 
omnipresent  brown  boat-sails,  its 
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armorial  bearings  of  their  patrician  builders, 
roof,  quaint  louvred  windows,  and  graceful  or  announce  by  a  miller's  sack,  a  beaver 
belfry,  presenting  a  delightfully  picturesque      over  a  hatter's  shop,  or  similar  cognizance, 


appearance. 

These  Water  Gates,  or  towers,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  quite  a  feature  of  North 
Holland  cities,  and  there  are  few  handsomer 
specimens  of  its  kind  than  the  one  now 
before  us. 

Many  of  the  older  houses  in  the  town 
are  ornamented  with  large,  curiously-carved 
panels,  so  that,  as  one  strolls  along  the 
narrow  streets,  one's  eye  is  frequently 
attracted  by  these  quaint  original  devices, 
some  of  which  recall  episodes  in  the  past 
history  of  Hoorn,  while  others  display  the 


the  calling  of  its  inmate.  Then,  too,  we 
occasionally  get  a  touch  of  local  colour,  as 
when  perchance  a  countrywoman  trudges 
by,  her  sturdy  figure  enveloped  in  rough 
homespun  frieze,  while  upon  her  head  is 
worn  the  singular  archaic  head-dress  pecu- 
liar to  North  Holland.  Or,  again,  a  Zuider 
Zee  skipper  may  "  heave  in  sight,"  bearing 
down  the  narrow  causeway  in  full  panoply 
of  balloon  breeches,  stiff  black  jerkin  with 
silver  buttons,  wooden  clogs,  and  hard 
round  porkpie  hat :  a  grimly  characteristic 
personality,  and  one  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
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Quite  a  number  of  interesting  places  are 
to  be  found  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  Hoom ;  Volendam,  with  its  artist 
colony;  Broek,  a  village  whose  outward 
cleanliness  has  passed  into  a  byword ;  and 
Marken,  the  isle  of  fisher  folk,  a  curious 
spot  that   every   traveller  should 
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are  these  good  people  of  Marken,  who, 
while  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  forefathers,  have  a 
very  keen  eye  to  the  main-chance,  and 
manage  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of 
the  summer  tourists  by  exhibiting  their 
trim  little  timber-built  homesteads,  and 
selling  such  knick-knacks  and  curios  as 
may  take  the  traveller's  fancy.  The  girls 
and  womenkind,  too,  are  much  in  evidence, 


displaying  upon  their  ample   persons    the 
costume    peculiar   to  the  island.       From 
beneath    a    white     head-dress,    the    front 
hair    projects    in    a    curiously    aggressive- 
looking    manner,    while    long   stiff   flaxen 
curls  depend  upon  either  side  of  the  face, 
falling  upon  the  richly  worked,  gay-coloured 
Jrms    the   most    noticeable 
feature    of    the   outfit. 
Substantial    pleated 
skirts  of  grey  homespun 
f    are  worn  short  enough 
.-     to  display  a  serviceable 
I     looking  pair  of  ankles, 
while  the  footgear  con- 
sists   of    strong    sheen 
fastened    by    old   silver 
buckles.        Altogether, 
these  islanders  of   the 
Zuider     Zee     retain     a 
strong   stamp   of   indi- 
viduality, quite  refresh- 
.     ing  to  meet  with  in  this 
age  of  conventionalism. 
For     a    glimpse     of 
Dutch  country  life  one 
cannot    do  better   than 
step  aboard  the  tramcar 
that     plies    between 
Hoom  and  Enkhuizen. 
With   a    sober    toot    on    a 
am's  -  horn      trumpet      our 
vehicle  starts  away  upon  its 
lavels,   the   small,   well-fed 
lorses     jogging     demurely 
dong  a  narrow  brick-paved 
aiuseway  shaded  by  neatly- 
;rellised   trees,  and   flanked 
m    either    hand    with    the 
prim,      well-to-do      looking 
farms    and     rural     retreats, 
whither     Mynheer     betakes 
himself  in  summer  time  to  enjoy  that  Lust 
in   Rust  dear   to   his   phlegmatic    nature. 
There  they  stand,  the  tiny  toy-like  home- 
steads, with    their   low   brick    walls,    high- 
peaked    pent-house  roofs,   and    neatly-cur- 
tained   windows,    some   of    them    bearing 
a  more  or  less  apposite  motto  above  the 
stoep,     and    each     little     spick-and-span 
dwelling  standing  within    its   own   flowery 
garden  plot,  encompassed  by  dwarf  green 
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palings,  and  approached  from  the  road  by 
a  diminutive  foot-bridge. 

Arrived  at  Jinkhuizen,  we  find  'another 
of  these  quiet  old-world  cities,  with  ancient 
mellow  -  tinted  crowstep  gables  nodding 
above  the  grass  -  grown  footways,  their 
weatherworn  surfaces  displaying  many  a 
quaint  original  device  in  timber,  brick,  or 
stone.  Yonder  old  brick  mansion  was 
presumably  a  school-house  in  ils  palmier 
days,  For  above  the  ancient  portal,  boldly 
graven  in  stone,  appears  the  figure  of  the 
scuoolm aster,  with  his  boys  and  girls  seated 
on  benches  around  him,  while  curtained 
windows,  doors,  and  bookshelves  occupy 
the  background,  and  all  is  coloured  in  a 
style  reminiscent  of  the  Noah's  Ark 
of  one's  < 

Let  us 
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EnkhuUe 
cately  cat 
and,  if  fc 
the  sani 
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luck  will  have  it  the  clerk  is  abroad,  but 
his  demure  apple-cheeked  handmaid  offers 
her  services,  and  proves  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  that  rather  wooden  functionary. 

Like  its  neighbour  Hoorn,  this  town  also 
boasts  a  noble  old  Water  Gatehouse,  from 
whose  outer  walls,  which  rise  sheer  from 
the  shallow  inland  sea,  are  suspended 
several  rusty  anchors  of  antiquated  type, 
though  why  they  hang  there,  and  whence 
they  come,  nobody  seems  to  know  or  care. 
Down  by  the  quay  lies  the  little  steam- 
boat, which  ferries  passengers  across  the 
Zuider  Zee  to  the  terra  incognita  of  Fries- 
land  ;  and  hard  by  is  the  railway  station, 
whence  we  can  return  by  a  different  route 
to  our  night's  quarters  at  Hoorn. 

-ict  now 
*-as  little 
jrspersed 
id  track- 
t  of  sea 
srable. 
,  district 
lose  very 
ints  to  a 
:d  away, 
low  and 
jmjacent 
an   da- 
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to  "  keep  its  head  above  water  ";  a  country 
that,  as  old  Hudibras  has  it : 

draws  fifty  feel  of  water; 

In  which  men  live  as  in  the  hold  of  Nature; 
And  when  the  sea  does  in  upon  them  break, 
And  drowns  a  province,  does  but  "  spring  a  leak." 

This  good  city  of  Alltmaar  presents, 
nevertheless,  quite  a  cheerful  and  thriving 
appearance;  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  in 
butter,  cheese,  and  what  not,  from  the  fat 
grazing  lands  in  the  vicinity,  a  large  propor- 
tion whereof  finds  its  way  to  the  English 
market.  The  famous  old  Weigh  House  at 
Alkmaar,  erected  in  the  year  1582,  is  one  of 
the  most  ornate  and  picturesque  buildings 
in  Holland  ;  and  its  fine  bell-tower,  soaring 
heavenwards  above  the  red  roofs  of  the  old 
town,  meets  the  eye  for  many  a  mile 
around. 

But  the  feature  par  excellence  cf  Alkmaar 
is  its  far-famed  cheese  market,  a  function 
that  takes  place  once  a  week  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  ancient  Weigh  House  itself. 
Then  do  the  thrifty  peasant  folk  assemble 
with  their  creaking  wagons  from  all  the 
regions  round  about,  and  the  brown-sailed 
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boats    wing    their   way    towards    Alkmaar 

along   every  gracht  and  watercourse.      At 

such  times  the  quiet  sunny  Place  in  front 

of  the  Weigh  House  awakens  to  a  scene 

of    unwonted   animation,    the    picturesque 

costumes   of    the    rustics,    the   antiquated 

uniforms  of  the  Weigh  House  officials,  and 

the  piles  of  great  yellow 

and  red  cheeses,  lending 

for  the  moment  quite  a 

gay  and  festive  aspect  to 

the  sedate  old  city. 

Resuming  our  stroll 
through  the  town,  we 
presently  come  to  the 
iladkuis,  or  Town  Hall, 
a  fine  mediaeval  structure, 
whose  richly  traceried 
Gothic  facade  overlooks 
the  I-angstraat,  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  of 
Alkmaar.  A  noble  flight 
of  stone  steps,  guarded 
by  strange  heraldic  mon- 
sters supporting  shields, 
gives  access  to  the  Hall, 
while  a  graceful  sixteenth- 
century  tower  forms  a 
fitting  crown  to. the  edi- 
fice. Within  are  the 
Council  Chamber,  the 
Courts  of  Assize,  and 
other       public       offices, 
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handsome,  if  rather  sombre,  apartments, 
with  mu  I  Honed  windows,  carved  mantel- 
pieces, and  open  raftered  ceilings.  More 
cosy,  if  less  imposing,  looks  the  private 
parlour  of  the  Burgermeister,  a  snug  little 
den,  where,  in  one  comer,  we  notice  a  well- 
used  stack  of  long  Gouda  pipes,  resembling 
our  "  Broseley  clays." 

A  ramble  through  the  adjacent  by-streets 
reveals  a  small  museum,  boasting  a  few 
passable  pictures  of  the  familiar  Dutch  type, 
historical  scenes,  "  Corporation-pieces,"  and 
the  like ;  be- 
sides uncouth- 
looking      instru- 


of  tor- 
ture, and  anti- 
quated weapons 
of  various  kinds 
dating  from  the 
days  of  the 
Spanish  domi- 
nation. 

SL  Lawrence's 
Kerk,  the  prin- 
cipal church  of 
Alkmaar,  has  an 
unusually  lofty 
and     spacious 


interior,  with  slender,  pointed  stone  arches, 
and  a  florid,  rather  pretentious-looking 
organ  at  the  western  end.  In  order 
to  conform  to  the  somewhat  severe  ritual 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the 
central  portion  of  the  great  nave  is  alone 
used  for  service,  being  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose with  concentric  tiers  of  high-backed 
wooden  pews,  overlooked  by  a  tall  plain 
pulpit  standing  in  their  midst,  like  a  Non- 
conformist chapel.  So  little  respect,  indeed, 
is  paid  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  that  it  is 
no  unusual  sight  to  see  men  strolling  about 
the  aisles  with  their  hats  on,  chatting  and 
laughing  together  as  though  they  were  out 
in  the  street. 

Suspended  by  a  stout  chain  from  the 
chancel  ceiling,  hangs  the  handsome  model 
of  an  old-fashioned  Dutch  man-of-war,  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the  sketches.  It  is  built  of 
wood  and  brightly  painted,  and  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  and,  according  to  local  tra- 
dition, is  Sifittsimile  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter's 
flagship.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  model 
evidently  belongs  to  that  period  and  is  an 
interesting  relic  of  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Curious,  too,  is  an  antiquated  alms-chest 
here,  bearing  an  inscribed  panel  supported 
by  the  figures  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  dressed 
in  obsolete  costumes.  Indeed,  for  those 
whose  tastes  lie  that  way,  there  is  much  of 
antiquarian  interest  to  be  found  in  this 
fine  old  church,  which  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  all  the  broad  province  of  Ncord 
Holland. 
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Due  northward  from  Alkmaar  lies  The 
Helder,  a  rising  seaport  with  an  important 
harbour  fortified  by  the  First  Napoleon, 
and  nowadays  the  headquarters  of  the 
Dutch  navy.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  The  Helder  occupies  a  sort  of 
ultima  Tkule  position  in  this  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  and,  owing  to  its  exposed 
situation,  the  town  is  protected  from  en- 
croachments of  the  sea  by  a  series  of 
mighty  granite  dykes  of  unexampled  size 
and  strength.  Here,  too,  commences  the 
great  North  Holland  Canal,  which,  bisecting 
the  entire  province,  enables  vessels  of 
considerable  tonnage  to  approach  Amster- 
dam from  the  north ;  while  the  many  small 
steamboats  that  ply  along  its  course  afford 
an  easy  and  agreeable  method  of  traversing 
a  comparatively  little  known  district. 

So  now  let  us  step  round  to  the  quayside, 
where,  amidst  a  crowd  of  deeply-laden 
brown-sailed  market  boats,  the  Amster- 
damsche  Packet  lies  ready  tor  start  for  that 
city.  Once  free  of  the  town,  we  are  soon 
steaming  away  between  fat  green  polders 
and  narrow  willow-fringed  waterways, 
dodging  the  lazy  trekschuitcn  as  they 
meander  along,  the  two  windows  upon 
either  side  of  the  huge  rudder  ogling  us  as 
we  pass  like  a  pair  of  monstrous  eyes,  and 
the  gaunt  tapering  mainmast  lying  prone 
upon  deck  in  order  to  pass  beneath  the 
bridges.  Every  now  and  again  the  engines 
are  eased  up,  and  we  run  alongside  little 
rustic  jetties,  the  villages  or  hamlets  they 
serve  being  stowed  snugly  away  out  of 
sight  behind  the  massive  embankments, 
so  that  we  look  down  upon  their  deep 
thatched  roofs  from  the  steamer's  deck — it 
seems  a  world  turned  topsy-turvy. 

In  course  of  time  we  leave  Alkmaar  once 
more  in  the  rear,  though  its  soaring  steeple 
haunts  the  scene  for  many  and  many  a 
league.  Thenceforward  we  enter  upon  a 
more  populous  locality,  where  ever  -  in- 
creasing regiments  of  windmills  on  either 
shore  announce  our  approach  to  Zaandam. 

Now  the  town  of  Zaandam  is  in  some 
respects  a  rather  remarkable  place.  Hither, 
as  the  omniscient  "  schoolboy "  can  tell, 
came  Czar  Peter,  misnamed  The  Great,  to 
study  the  art  and  mystery  of  shipbuilding  ; 


and  hither,  Baedeker  in  hand,  comes  the 
energetic  tourist,  to  gaze  upon  the  primitive 
hut  wherein  the  royal  craftsman  laboured. 
And  has  not  Zaandam  the  proud  reputation 
of  possessing  more  mills — and  millionaires 
— than  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the 
known  world  ?  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to 
observe  that  these  millionaires  are  to  be 
gauged  rather  by  the  modest  gulden  of 
local  commerce  than  by  the  more  exacting 
standard  familiar  to  Britons. 

But  as  for  the  Zaandam  windmills, 
despite  a  considerable  falling-off  since  the 
introduction  of  steam,  they  are  still  to  be 
counted  by  the  score,  their  vast  whirling 
sails  seeming  to  hurl  defiance  at  the 
intruder,  so  that  even  when  hull-down,  as 
sailors  say,  their  gaunt  arms  still  appear 
threatening  heaven,  like  a  host  of  monstrous 
giants  bereft  of  their  senses.  These  invalu- 
able mills  are  put  to  an  infinite  variety  ol 
uses,  some  grinding  corn,  others  sawing 
timber  or  chopping  up  tobacco,  whilst  many, 
both  great  and  small,  are  engaged  in  pump- 
ing up  water  from  the  lowlands,  or  regulating 
its  flow  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Once  clear  of  Zaandam  we  push  merrily 
on,  overtaking  farmers'  boats  full  of  green 
vegetables  and  glittering  brass  milk-cans, 
or  a  huge  bluff-bowed  sailing  barge  piled 
high  with  planks  and  baulks  of  yellow 
timber,  which  even  overtop  the  gaudily- 
painted  cabin  hatch  where  the  skipper,  pipe 
in  mouth,  leans  against  the  long,  curved 
tiller,  while  his  better-half  hangs  out  the 
washing  among  the  flower  pots  in  a  sunny 
nook  on  deck.  "  Of  all  the  creatures  of 
commercial  enterprise,"  as  R.  L.  Stevenson 
observes,  "  a  canal  barge  is  by  far  the  most 
delightful  to  consider.  It  may  spread  its 
sails,  and  then  you  see  it  sailing  high  above 
the  tree-tops  and  the  windmill,  sailing  on 
the  aqueduct,  sailing  through  the  green 
corn-lands,  the  most  picturesque  of  things 
amphibious.  Or  the  horse  plods  along  at  a 
foot-pace,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
business  in  the  world ;  and  the  man 
dreaming  at  the  tiller  sees  the  same  spire 
on  the  horizon  all  day  long.  It  is  a  mystery 
how  things  ever  get  to  their  destination  at 
this  rate ;  and  to  see  the  barges  waiting 
their  turn  at  a  lock   affords  a  fine  lesson 
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how  easily  the  world  may  be  taken.  There 
should  be  many  contented  spirits  on  board, 
for  such  a  life  is  both  to  travel  and  to  stay 
at  home." 

And  now  the  smoke-wreathed  northern 
capital  looms  out  ahead,  and  we  come 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  our 
journey's  end.  So  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
catch  such  fleeting  glimpses  as  time  will 
permit  of  the  historic  old  cities  lying  upon 
the  homeward  route ;  of  Haarlem,  the  tulip 
metropolis,  with  its  noble  cruciform  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Bavo,  its  quaintly 
characteristic  Flesher's  Hall,  its  picturesque 
old  gatehouse  on  the  Amsterdam  road,  and 
its  matchless  collection  of  portrait  groups 
and  "  Corporation-pieces  "  by  Franz  Hals. 
Then  there  is  Leyden,  and  then  The  Hague, 
most  cleanly  and  cheerful  of  royal  cities ; 
and  finally  we  come  to  sleepy,  time- 
honoured  old   Delft,    most    demure    and 


tranquil  of  all  these  mellow  Dutch  cities, 
where  the  veteran  Admiral  van  Tromp  lies 
buried  in  the  fine  gothic  Oude  Kerk ;  a 
worthy  scion  of  that  redoubtable  race  of 
seamen,  who  challenged  England  on  even 
terms  for  the  mastery  of  the  ocean. 

Well,  here  we  are  once  more  at  the  Hook 
of  Holland ;  and  the  good  ship  Amster- 
dam lies  alongside  the  quay,  her  steam- 
pipes  roaring  to  be  away  across  the  water  to 
Harwich.  Then,  as  the  low  level  coastline 
sinks  slowly  away  from  view  beyond  the 
foam  in  the  steamer's  wake,  and  the 
bickering  windmills  wave  their  last  adieux 
to  the  homeward  bound  Briton,  one's  mind 
reverts  kindly  to  that  singular  land,  so 
hardly  won  from  the  waters  by  its  sturdy 
people,  whose  proudest  boast  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  adage  : 

God  made  the  Ocean, 
But  we  made  the  Land! 
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By   RADCLIFFE   MARTIN 


1HAVE  met  many  great  men  in  my 
day  —  Ney,  the  gallant  and  light- 
hearted,  who  died  from  the  shameful  fire 
of  French  soldiers;  Massena,  the  dogged 
Jew,  who  clung  to  a  position  or  a  fortress 
as  he  did  to  his  gold;  Drouot,  of  the 
shabby  uniform,  whom  the  Guard  called 
the  "  Deathseeker,"  who  passed,  neverthe- 
less, through  a  hundred  battles  without  a 
scratch ;  and  Saint  Cyr,  the  ex-actor,  the 
greatest  genius  of  them  all,  who  won  his 
battles  in  the  intervals  of  his  fiddling — 
but  I  have  met  only  two  men  who  stood 
absolutely  above  their  fellows.  One  was 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  of  the  other  I 
am  about  to  tell  you.  Every  one  knows 
the  characteristics  of  the  great  Emperor. 
A  hundred  writers  have  told  of  his  won- 
derful memory,  his  cool  courage,  his  mas- 
terfulness, and  his  greed  of  praise,  but  few 
ever  speak  of  the  invincible  pride  of  the 
man.  Even  when  he  was  a  mere  paltry 
artillery  officer  he  held  himself  proudly 
aloof  from  his  fellow-officers,  and  as  he 
rose  higher  and  higher  his  pride  became 
even  greater.  True,  he  could  unbend  and 
be  familiar,  but  woe  be  to  the  man  who 
dared  to  take  advantage  of  his  familiarity. 
I  have  seen  Ney,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
absolutely  quiver  with  fear  when  the  Em- 
peror turned  on  him  in  anger,  and  I  re- 
member once  when  Murat  had  dared  to 
speak  to  the  Emperor  in  too  familiar  a 
tone  he  fled  headlong  from  the  storm 
which  burst  upon  him,  and  yet  at  that 
time  Murat  *  was  *  King  of  Italy  and  the 
Emperor's  brother-in-law.  Men  who  had 
laughingly  stormed  batteries  and  scaled 
forts  turned  pale  when  from  the  ante- 
chamber they  heard  that  harsh  voice 
storming  at  his  secretaries.  It  never 
occurred  to  us  to  doubt  the  supremacy  of 
that  little  man.  He  stood  above  us  as 
the  stars  did,  and  we  had  as  little  influence 
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on  the  one  as  on  the  other.  Yet  once  in 
my  life  I  met  a  man  who  could  fairly  be 
compared  with  the  Emperor,  who  dared 
to  meet  him  face  to  face,  and  who  in- 
flicted upon  him  a  crushing  blow.  In 
my  regiment  there  was  a  man  with 
pride  as  invincible,  with  ability  as  as- 
tounding, as  even  Bonaparte  possessed. 
Captain  Calas  came  of  an  old  Huguenot 
family  at  Bordeaux.  He  had  received, 
what  most  of  his  fellow  officers  lacked,  a 
good  military  training.  Then  he  had  the 
advantages  of  a  fine  presence  and  courtly 
manners.  Never  have  I  seen  a  man  look 
better  on  horseback.  Six  feet  in  height, 
superbly  built,  a  splendid  rider,  at  the  head 
of  his  squadron  he  looked  a  veritable  king 
amongst  men.  When  General  Bonaparte 
rode  past  huddled  up  on  his  horse,  with 
his  head  sunk  in  his  chest,  one  felt  that  at 
any  rate  Calas  would  have  made  a  finer 
figure  as  general.  It  was  not  alone  in  lofty 
bearing  and  fine  appearance  that  Calas  was 
great ;  he  had  the  mind  of  a  great  general. 
During  those  glorious  early  campaigns  in 
Italy,  when  we  won  almost  daily  victories, 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  Calas  could 
anticipate  General  Bonaparte's  movements. 
"  To-morrow,"  he  would  say,  as  we  sat  by 
the  camp-fires  at  night,  "the  General  will 
send  a  detachment  to  seize  such-and-such 
a  pass;  then  the  Austrian  centre  will  be 
detached  from  their  left,  and  we  shall  beat 
them  in  detail."  Curiously  enough  Calas 
was  nearly  always  right,  and  when  the 
General  made  a  different  move  to  the  one 
Calas  had  suggested  to  us,  the  army  was 
always  unfortunate.  I  never  knew  Calas's 
strategy  to  fail,  for  he  had  the  soldier's 
greatest  gift  —  an  infallible  eye  for  the 
enemy's  weak  spot.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
actual  fighting  in  the  field.  Our  Colonel, 
a  stout-hearted  but  thick-headed  old  soldier, 
relied   absolutely  on   Calas.     Nor  did  we 
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think  the  worse  of  the  old  Colonel  for  tt, 
because  we  knew  that  Calas  had  the  brain 
of  the  regiment  It  was  just  the  same  with 
the  men.  They  dreaded  the  stern  eye  of 
Calas,  who  seldom  punished  and  rarely 
spoke  to  them,  more  than_,all  the. punish- 
ments and  upbraidings  of  the  Colonel.  I 
have  seen  our  regiment  calmly  looting  an 
Italian  village  in  spite  of  the  Colonel  riding 
through  the  streets  cursing  the  drunken  rap- 
scallions and  hitting  them  with  the  fiat  of  his 
sabre.  In  the  meantime,  Calas's  squadron 
drawn  up  in  the  village  streets  have  never 
dared  to  break  their  ranks.  But  when  the 
Colonel  caught  sight  of  him  and  ordered  him 
to  bring  the  regiment  to  its  senses,  in  five 


minutes  the  frightened  rascals  were  crowding 
back  to  their  ranks  leaving  their  booty 
behind  them.  Yet  though  the  men  feared 
him  and  behind  his  back  called  him 
"  Aristocrat,"  they  would  follow  him  any- 
where.- They  knew  that  the  stem  Captain 
would  not  throw  away  a  life  unnecessarily, 
just  as  well  as  they  knew  that  he  would 
cheerfully  sacrifice  himself  and  his  squadron 
if  a  battle  could  be  won  by  the  sacrifice. 
If  Calas  had  not  been  so  perfect  a  gentle- 
man and  so  great  a  man  we  might  have 
envied  him ;  as  it  was  the  regiment  was 
proud  of  him.  Had  he  not  once  inter- 
posed when  General  Desai.x  abused  our 
Colonel  for  some  supposed  shortcoming  of 
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our  regiment,  and  firmly  told  the  General 
"When  impossible  orders  are  given  brave 
men,  Sir,  the  fault  of  their  imperfect 
execution  lies  not  with  the  men  but  with 
the  General  giving  the  orders,"  and  though 
Desaix  blustered  and  tried  to  bully  the 
Captain,  yet  he  had  been  overcome  by  the 
calm  and  masterful  politeness  of  Captain 
Calas.  On  another  occasion,  when  a 
notorious  duellist  had  killed  an  officer  of 
our  regiment,  Calas  enquired  how  many 
men  this  noted  swordsman  had  killed,  and 
then  said,  "This  must  be  stopped.  French- 
men must  not  kill  Frenchmen  like  this," 
and  straightway  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
duellist.  It  was  Calas's  first  and  last  duel, 
and  he  ran  his  opponent  through  the  body 
with  the  same  imperturbable  calm  with 
which  he  inspected  his  squadron's  horses. 

You  will  judge  that  I  was  proud  when 
Calas  honoured  me,  the  youngest  officer  in 
the  regiment,  with  his  friendship.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  I  also  came  from  Bordeaux, 
or  it  may  have  been  because  he  thought 
that,  as  a  mere  boy,  I  was  ignored  by  his 
fellow-officers.  When  we  were  ordered  on 
the  Egyptian  Expedition,  Calas  asked  me  to 
share  his  berth  on  the  transport.  Thrown 
vd  much  on  each  other's  society  we  soon 
oecame  intimate,  and  Calas  made  no  secret 
of  his  views  from  me.  The  other  officers 
were  wild  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  the 
expedition,  and  talked  lightly  of  making  a 
greater  France  in  the  East,  and  conquering 
India,  but  Calas  shook  his  head.  "The 
General  makes  a  false  move.  The 
Directory  send  him  on  this  wild-goose 
chase  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  he 
goes  without  demur.  Ten  campaigns  in 
distant  Egypt  would  not  give  him  the 
repute  which  one  in  near  Germany  would 
do.  If  he  wishes  to  rule  France,  sooner 
or  later  he  will  have  to  come  to  blows 
with  the  Directory.  Then  why  not  sooner  ? 
The  odds  are  in  his  favour  now.  They 
may  not  be  when  he  returns  from  Egypt — 
that  is,  if  he  returns  at  all." 

"  But,  Captain,"  I  expostulated,  "perhaps 
the  General  has  no  wish  to  rule  France." 

"  Then  I  am  no  judge  of  men  ;  but  were 
I  in  his  place  I  would  govern  France  be- 
fore many  weeks  had  passed." 


However,  the  Captain's  criticism  of  the 
Expedition  did  not  render  him  a  less 
zealous  or  efficient  officer.  In  that,  ter- 
rible march  over  the  desert  to  Cairo,  he 
alone  kept  our  men  from  flinging  down 
their  arms  in  despair.  He  gave  up  his  own 
horse  to  a  man  whose  mount  had  died, 
and  strode  along  on  foot  to  set  the  men 
an  example  of  endurance.  When  at  last 
we  reached  Cairo,  and  forced  the  flying 
foe  to  give  us  battle  at  the  Pyramids,  it 
was  Calas  who  led  our  regiment  in  the 
charge  which  broke  the  famous  Mame- 
lukes. Bonaparte's  keen  eye,  which  missed 
nothing,  had  noticed  the  gallantry  of  Calas, 
and  a  few  days  later,  when  he  reviewed  our 
regiment,  he  beckoned  Calas  to  come 
forward  to  him.  No  doubt  he  intended 
to  promote  or  praise  him  before  the  regi- 
ment, but  unfortunately  as  Calas  rode 
forward  the  General's  horse  reared,  and 
Bonaparte  swayed  in  his  saddle.  Calas 
spurred  his  horse  alongside,  grasped  the 
reins,  and  in  a  moment  reduced  the 
spirited  animal  to  subjection.  Unhappily, 
some  young  soldier  in  our  ranks,  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  the  superb 
riding  of  the  Captain  and  the  clumsy 
horsemanship  of  the  General,  laughed 
aloud.  Bonaparte's  face  darkened  at 
once.  He  also  felt  the  contrast,  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  not  the  man  to 
appreciate  a  superior  in  anything :  he  was 
a  dangerous  man  to  do  a  favour  to.  With 
a  haughty  gesture  he  motioned  Calas  back 
to  his  regiment,  and  rode  away  without 
a  word.  Calas  was  perfectly  calm,  and 
said  nothing,  but  I  felt  that  the  General's 
arrogance  had  wounded  him.  The  regi- 
ment thought  that  their  best  officer  had 
been  treated  badly ;  at  any  rate  he  was  not 
to  blame  because  he  was  a  better  rider 
than  his  General.  However,  weeks  passed 
away,  and  the  incident  was  forgotten,  ex- 
cept by  Calas.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
brooding  over  something,  and  I  sadly 
feared  that  his  pride  had  been  touched. 
Then  one  dreadful  night,  there  came  the 
fearful  news  of  the  destruction  of  our 
fleet  by  Nelson  at  Aboukir.  Return  to 
France  was  impossible,  and  men  looked 
at  each  other  with  frightened  faces.     The 
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officers  of  our  regiment  hurriedly  gathered 
together  to  discuss  the  fatal  news.  Some 
talked  wildly  of  an  invasion  of  Arabia, 
others  even  suggested  an  expedition  to 
India ;  but  at  last,  our  Colonel  turned 
to  Galas,  who  hitherto  had  sat  in  silence 
on  the  verandah,  and  asked  his  oninion. 


revolt,  and  then,  with  a  hundred  thousand 
rebel  subjects  of  the  Sultan  to  follow  him, 
conquer  Asia  Minor;  Constantinople  will 
follow,  and  Bonaparte  will  re-establish  the 
Empire  of  the  East." 

_  "  And    who    is    this    who 

V|  plans  c 


"  Tell  the  Cortican  that  J  have  the  ji 
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i  he  promised  me  when  next  we  met." 


said  Calas;  "it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
return  to  France,  or  to  invade  India, 
without  a  fleet.  It  is  useless  to  fight 
Bedouins  in  order  to  set  up  a  worthless 
kingdom  on  the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia. 
What  the  General  must  do  is  to  march 
along  the  coast  of  Palestine,  seize  Acre, 
raise    the   Christians   of  the    Lebanon   in 


from  out  the  darkness.  We  rose  to  out 
feet  and  saluted,  for  it  was  General 
Bonaparte.  Calas  said  respectfully,  "  My 
General,  it  is  not  forbidden  for  us  to 
anticipate  your  victories." 

"I  will  not  have  young  officers  in  my 
army  who,  because  they  can  sit  a  horse, 
imagine  themselves  to  be  great  generals.     I 
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want  men  who  fight,  not  men  who  talk. 
Sir,  you  will  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to 
proceed  to  France  with  dispatches — you 
will  be  of  more  use  to  France  as  a  courier 
than  as  a  general." 

"  You  have  the  right  to  give  me  orders, 
General,"  replied  Calas,  "  but  you  have  not 
the  right  to  insult  an  officer  of  the  Republic 
whose  position  under  you  prevents  him 
demanding  the  satisfaction  which  is  his 
right." 

"  Satisfaction  from  me,"  screamed  Bbna- 
parte.  "  Let  me  set  eyes  on  you  again  and 
you  shall  have  satisfaction,  and  more  satis- 
faction than  you  desire." 

"  I  will  remember  it,"  answered  Calas 
proudly. 

The  General  strode  away  in  the  darkness 
muttering  savagely  to  himself. 

"  I  am  sorry  he  overheard  me  anticipate 
his  plan  of  campaign,"  said  Calas.  "  He 
owed  me  a  grudge  because  I  rode  better 
than  he  did;  now  he  has  insulted  me  be- 
cause he  is  convinced  that  my  brains  are  as 
good  as  his;  but  I  call  you  to  witness, 
gentlemen,  that  when  next  I  meet  this 
Corsican  he  will  admit  that  I  have  avenged 
myself  for  this  insult." 

We  tried  to  console  the  Captain,  but  in 
vain.  He  sat  in  stern  meditation  all  that 
night  At  early  dawn  Desaix  came  with 
the  dispatches  which  Calas  was  to  bear.  In 
spite  of  his  hot  temper  and  his  old  trouble 
with  Calas,  General  Desaix  bore  himself 
like  an  honourable  man.  He  did  his  best 
to  make  it  appear  that  Calas's  mission  was 
one  of  great  honour  and  responsibility ;  but 
he  also  told  Calas  frankly  that  the  sea 
swarmed  with  English  cruisers,  and  that  he 
ran  great  risk  of  capture.  "  In  such  an 
event,  Captain,  I  rely  upon  you  to  destroy 
the  dispatches." 

"Rest  assured,  General,"  said  Calas, 
"  that  whatever  happens  to  the  courier  who 
bears  them,  the  dispatches  shall  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  English." 

"  I  grieve  to  lose  such  a  worthy  officer, 
and  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  voyage  to 
France,  Captain." 

The  Captain  bowed  gravely,  but  said 
never  a  word.  When  he  came  to  say  fare- 
well to  his  companions,  there  was  scarcely 


a  dry  eye  in  the  regiment.  The  men  were 
wild  with  indignation,  and  if  Bonaparte  had 
passed  our  quarters  I  warrant  he  would 
have  heard  some  home  truths.  Calas  said 
farewell  to  me  last  of  all.  "Good-bye, 
comrade,"  I  said,  embracing  him;  "we 
shall  live  to  fight  side  by  side  again." 

"  No,  Eugene,"  replied  Calas,  "  I  have 
struck  my  last  blow  for  Bonaparte." 

"  But  not  for  France  ?  " 

"  At  present  Bonaparte  is  France." 

Then  he  mounted  his  horse  and,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  to  me,  was  gone.  We 
heard  nothing  more  of  our  Captain,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  the  army  was  marshalled  for  the 
invasion  of  Palestine.  I  need  not  tell  the 
story  of  our  desert  march,  of  our  storming 
of  Jaffa,  and  our  victorious  progress  through 
the  Holy  Land.  We  passed  almost  within 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  but  our  stern  General 
would  not  turn  aside  to  seize  it  though  it 
was  undefended.  "The  key  of  Palestine 
is  Acre,  not  Jerusalem,"  he  said.  Strange 
is  it  not  that  though  Napoleon  led  his 
armies  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome  and 
Jerusalem,  he  never  troubled  to  visit  those 
two  great  world  capitals.  Sentiment  had 
no  place  in  that  eager  mind. 

At  last  we  reached  Acre,  and  only  waited 
for  that  city  to  fall  to  raise  all  Lebanon  in 
revolt.  But  at  this  point  of  the  campaign 
our  misfortunes  began.  Our  siege  train, 
which  had  been  sent  by  sea  from  Jaffa,  was 
captured  by  a  British  warship.  The  British 
admiral  suddenly  arrived  off  Acre  and 
landed  men  and  guns  to  assist  the  Turks, 
whilst  his  ships  bombarded  our  siege  works 
from  the  Bay.  We  had  only  six-  and  eight- 
pounders  to  make  a  breach  with,  but 
happily  the  walls  were  old  and  crumbling 
and  the  breach  was  soon  made.  However, 
when  our  storming  party  rushed  for  it,  they 
were  met  with  a  terrible  fire.  They  passed 
the  walls  in  spite  of  it,  and  then  found  out 
that  covering  earthworks  had  been  thrown 
up  inside  and  that  their  position  was  worse 
than  ever.  Few  of  that  brave  band  came 
back.  Again  and  again  the  walls  were 
battered  with  artillery,  but  our  storming 
parties  were  repulsed  on  every  occasion, 
and  the  damage  done  by  our  artillery 
during  the  day  was  always  repaired  during 
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the  night.  Once  only  on  our  men  gaining 
the  breach  they  saw  no  earthworks  in  front 
of  them,  but  instead  a  narrow  street  of  the 
town.  Confident  of  victory  they  rushed 
forward  and  found  that  all  the  houses  in 
the  street  were  loopholed  for  musketry, 
and  to  venture  five  paces  into  the  street 
meant  certain  death.  It  was  evident  that 
the  defence  of  Acre  was  being  conducted 
by  no  stupid  Turk.  Our  position  grew 
graver  and  graver  day  by  day.  Watchful 
sharpshooters  from  the  walls  picked  off  the 
officers  doing  duty  in  the  trenches,,  and  the 
cross-fire  from  the  enemy's  ships,  coupled 
with  the  direct  fire  from  the  town,  caused 
terrible  loss.  Soon  in  the  dearth  of  infantry 
officers  even  we  of  the  cavalry  had  to  serve 
in  the  trenches.  At  last  Bonaparte  con- 
centrated our  artillery  fire  on  one  long 
section  of  the  wall  and  it  gave  way  entirely. 
Immediately  half-a-dozen  storming  parties 
rushed  forward  in  order  that  the  enemy, 
bewildered  by  so  many  attacks,  might  allow 
one  party  to  effect  a  lodgement  within  the 
walls.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen  by 
Desaix  to  lead  one  of  the  parties.  We 
rushed  from  our  trenches,  and  to  our 
surprise  the  enemy  did  not  fire.  We  soon 
reached  the  heaps  of  stone  which  marked 
the  shattered  wall  and  began  to  climb  them. 
I  was  half-a-dozen  paces  in  advance  of  my 
men  when  a  stone  slipped  beneath  my  foot 
and  I  rolled  over.  As  I  fell  I  saw  the  awful 
trap  into  which  we  were  rushing.  Twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  calm  gunners 
standing  behind  them,  were  waiting  for 
the  storming  parties.  Before  I  could  re- 
cover myself  and  wave  my  men  back  there 
came  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  I  could  feel 
the  wind  of  the  grape  as  it  passed  over- 
head. I  rose  to  my  feet  and  found  to  my 
horror  that  my  little  column  had  gone. 
The  grape  shot  had  just  struck  the  head 
of  it  and,  scattering,  had  mowed  it  down 
like  a  scythe.  Out  of  a  hundred  men 
I  saw  but  twenty,  and  these  flying  for 
their  lives  back  to  the  trenches.  I  saw  at 
a  glance  that  our  other  storming  parties 


had  met  a  similar  fate,  and  was  turning 
to  fly  myself,  when  a  voice  cried 
"  Eugene."  Behind  the  guns  which  had 
done  so  much,  execution  in  our  ranks  I 
saw  Captain  Calas.  He  raised  his  hand 
10  hinder  his  men  from  firing,  and  then 
said  to  me,  "Tell  General  Desaix  that  J 
destroyed  the  despatches  when  the  British 
cruiser  captured  us.  And,  if  you  dare,  tell 
the  Corsican  that  I  informed  the  British 
admiral  that  he  would  attack  Acre,  and 
that  I  have  superintended  the  defence  of 
the  town.  I  have  beaten  his  army  back, 
and  his  dream  of  an  Eastern  Empire  is 
over.  Tell  him  that  I  have  the  satisfaction 
he  promised  me  when  next  we  met." 

I  did  not  speak  a  word  to  the  man  who 
had  fought  against  France.  Unharmed 
and  saddened,  I  made  my  way  back  to 
the  trenches.  General  Bonaparte  stood 
there  with  a  glare  of  fury  on  his  face.  He 
shook  his  fist  at  the  walls  which  had  defied 
his  army,  and  said  to  Kleber,  "  I  will  have 
that  city  if  I  take  it  stone  by  stone." 
Then,  seeing  me,  he  cried,  "And  where 
is  your  command,  Sir?" 

For  answer  I  pointed  to  the  dead  and 
dying  in  the  breaches. 

"Those  English — those  stubborn  Eng- 
lish— but  I  will  have  them  yet.  Tell  me, 
Sir;  is  Sir  Sydney  Smith  himself  in  com- 
mand at  the  walls?" 

"  No,  General,"  I  answered ;  "  the  officer 
directing  the  defence  is  one  Captain  Calas, 
formerly  of  the  French  Army." 

"  Calas ! "  cried  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
"  Calas— fatality  1 " 

For  once  he  had  met  his  equal  and 
knew  it.  That  night  our  tents  were 
struck,  and  the  siege  was  raised. 

And  when  of  later  years  I  have  heard 
men  speak  of  the  iron  Wellington  and 
the  stubborn  Bliicher  as  fit  rivals  of  the 
great  Emperor,  I  have  thought  with  sad- 
ness that  the  only  man  Napoleon  need 
have  dreaded  was  one  Captain  Calas,  who 
died  from  the  plague  directly  after  the 
siege  of  Acre. 
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OWING  largely  to  the  glowing,  peri- 
phrastical  descriptions  of  Ben  Jonson, 
one  is  apt  to  think  of  the  old  court  masques 
more  as  the  product  of  Art  Magick  than 
of  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  poet, 
painter,  and  musician.  At  any  rate,  what- 
ever the  reason,  the  general  idea  concerning 
the  methods  of  mounting  pursued  is  very 
nebulous.  Consequently,  the  recent  dis- 
covery, at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  of  some  designs  for  masques  by 
Inigo  Jones,  in  the  collection  acquired  from 
the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony 
Salvin,  is  matter  of  moment.  By  their  aid 
one  is  enabled  to  sweep  away  the  dust  of 
conjecture,  and  get  down  to  the  concrete. 

Given  as  it  was  quite  gratuitously,  the 
typical  scenically  adorned  masque  was  a 
luxury  that  few  but  monarchs  could  afford. 
Although  the  cost  might  be  anything 
between  ^5,000  and  ^20,000,  the  same 
entertainment  was  never  presented  more 
than  twice,  seldom  more  than  once. 
During  the  period  indicated  by  the  years 
1612-40,  it  was  customary  in  mounting 
these  ephemeral  devices  to  provide  for 
each  a  specially-designed  proscenium  front, 
the  ornamentation  of  which  dealt  allusively 
with  the  subject-matter  of  the  masque. 
This  system,  it  will  be  noted,  was  after- 
wards followed  by  Sir  William  Davenant  in 
the  earlier  presentations  of  his  operas,  more 
particularly  in  "  The  Siege  of  Rhodes." 
Hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
later  Stuart  masques,  remote  as  they  were 
by  nature  from  the  ordinary  run  of  dramatic 
performances,  had  a  certain  measure  of 
influence  upon  the  scenic  system  of  the 
Restoration  theatres. 

The  deduction,  rendered  permissible  by 
the  preliminary  descriptions  in  many  of  the 
published  masques,  that  deftly  appro- 
priate frontispieces  were  furnished  for 
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every  production,  is  amply  confirmed  by 
two  of  the  designs  recently  discovered. 
Not  only  this,  but  owing  to  Inigo  Jones's 
forethought  in  specifying  for  what  the  more 
important  of  his  drawings  were  executed, 
one  is  able  to  deal  with  an  exact  period  and 
to  discuss  particular  examples.  Thus,  the 
inscription  on  our  first  reproduction, 
"  Front.  Serys  [?  Shirley's]  masque,  Inns 
of  Court,  1633,"  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  design  was  made  for  "The 
Triumph  of  Peace,"  as  performed  at  White- 
hall on  February  3,  1633-4;  and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  first  edition  of  the  masque 
confirms  that  idea.  Than  this,  few  English 
court  entertainments  have  greater  historical 
interest.  Not  many  months  previously, 
one  Prynne,  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
had  written  a  treatise  against  the  stage, 
entitled  "  Histriomastix,"  in  which  he  had 
spoken  most  opprobriously  of  all  women 
players.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  English  theatres  had  not  as  yet  resorted 
to  the  employment  of  actresses,  and  to  the 
unfortunate  coincidence  that  the  book 
came  out  the  very  morning  after  the  Queen 
and  her  ladies  had  acted  in  the  Court 
pastoral  of  "  The  Shepherd's  Paradise,"  the 
obnoxious  passage  was  construed  into  a 
direct  reflection  upon  her  Majesty.  There 
was  a  hollow  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  poor 
Prynne  was  sentenced  to  a  variety  of 
punishments,  the  most  cruel  and  unjust  of 
which  was  the  loss  of  his  ears.  The  bar- 
barity of  the  decree,  savouring  more  of 
savagery  than  of  a  Christian  people,  only 
served  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  sober- 
minded  to  the  frivolity  and  extravagance  of 
the  Court.  The  pruning  of  those  ears  was 
among  the  factors  that  eventually  cost  the 
King  his  head.  Even  the  masques  might 
figure  in  the  schedule,  for  the  periodical 
emulation    at   Whitehall   of  the   luxurious 
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habits  of  the  courts  of  France,  Florence, 
and  the  Savoy  ran  the  King  into  debt,  and 
led  to  insufferable  taxation. 

The  honourable  members  of  the  four 
Inns  of  Court  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
sentiments  of  their  maltreated  brother ;  and 
to  emphasise  their  disapproval  of  his  pro- 
nouncement, they  commissioned  James 
Shirley,  dramatist,  of  Gray's  Inn,  to  write 


by  a  magnificent  public  pageant,  in  which 
about  two  hundred  members  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  participated.  The  procession 
started  early  in  the  evening  from  Ely 
House,  Holbom,  and,  journeying  down 
Chancery-lane,  made  its  way  to  White- 
hall. It  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  a  number  of  mounted  cavaliers, 
attended  by  pages  and  torchbearers,  and 
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for  them  a  masque  for  performance  before 
the  Court  The  result  was  "  The  Triumph 
of  Peace,"  alluding  to  the  King's  happy 
return  after  allaying  the  troubles  in  the 
north,  got  up  at  the  vast  expense  of 
^21,000.  Money  in  those  days  had  a 
greater  purchasing  power  than  it  has  now, 
and,  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  out- 
lay, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  indoor 
entertainment  at  Whitehall  was  preceded 


followed  by  trumpeters,  and  truncheon  men. 
At  the  rear  of  the  procession  came  four 
triumphal  chariots,  each  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  in  these  "were  mounted  the 
grand  Masquers,  one  of  the  foure  houses  in 
every  Chariot,  seated  within  a  half  Ovall, 
with  a  glorious  canopy  over  their  heads,  all 
bordered  with  silver  fringe,  and  beautified 
with  Plumes  of  Feathers  on  the  top." 
Still  quoting  from  the  printed  copy  of  the 
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masque,  I  find  that  the  four  great  chariots 
{there  were  one  or  two  smaller  ones)  were 
"all  after  the  Roman  forme,,  adorned  with 
much  embossed  and  carved  workes,  and 
each  of  them  wrought  with  silver  and  his 
several!  colour.  They  were  mounted  on 
carriages,  the  Spring-trees,  Pole  and  Axle- 
trees,  the  Charioter's  seate,  standers  wheels, 
with  the  fell  yes,  spokes  and  naves  all 
wrought  with  silver  and  their  severall 
colour."  Whitelocke,  who  was  one  of  the 
council  superintending  the  whole,  tells  us 
in  his  "  Memorials "  that  there  was  much 
dispute  between  the  masquers  of  the  various 
Inns  on  the  point  of  precedency,  and  to  cut 


the  Gordian  knot  it  was  decided  that  the 
chariots  should  be  of  the  Roman  triumphal 
kind,  all  designed  and  ornamented  alike, 
but  each  with  distinctive  colouring.  The 
seats  were  made  of  "an  Oval  form  in  the 
back  end  of  the  Chariot,  so  that  there  was 
no  precedence  in  them,  and  the  faces  of  all 
that  sat  in  it  might  be  seen  together."  My 
reason  for  dwelling  upon  these  points  is 
that  Inigo  Jones's  superb  design  for  the 
chariots  happens  to  be  preserved  in  the 
Salvin  collection.  In  reproducing  it  here, 
I  may  say  that  it  is  uninscribed,  so  that  all 
responsibilities  of  identification   rest    with 
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Having  brought  the  masquers  and  their 
retinue  to  Whitehall,  it  is  time  now  to 
speak  of  the  gorgeous  frame  that  sur- 
rounded the  scene.  In  reading  the  follow- 
ing description  from  the  book  of  the 
masque  printed  in  1633-4,  lt  wi"  be  profit- 
able to  compare  the  details  with  Jones's 
design  for  the  proscenium :  "  The  border 
of  the  front  and  sides  that  enclosed  all 
the  Scaene  had  first  a  ground  of  Arbor- 
worke  enter- mix t  with  loose  branches  and 
leaves,  and  in  this  was  two  Niches,  and  in 
them  two  great  figures  standing  in  easy 
postures,  in  their  natural)  colors,  and 
much  bigger  than  the  life;  the  one  at- 
tired after  the  Grecian  manner  held  in 
one  hand  a  Scepter,  and  in  the  other  a 
Scrowle,  and  a  picked  antique  crowne 
on  his  head,  his  curasse  was  of  Gold, 
richly  enchased,  his  robe  Blue  and  Silver, 
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his  arms  and  thighs  bare  with  buskinds 
enricht  with  ornaments  of  Gold,  his 
browne  locks  long  and  curled,  his  Beard 
thicke,  but  not  long,  and  his  face  was  of 
a  grave  and  Joviall  aspect  This  figure 
stood  on  a  round  pedestal  fained  of  white 
Marble,  enricht  with  several!  carvings; 
above  this  in  a  compartment  of  Gold  was 
written  MINOS.  The  figure  on  the  other 
side  was  in  a  Romane  habit,  holding  a 
Table  in  one  hand,  and  a  Pen  in  the  other, 
and  a  white  Bend  or  Diadem  about  his 
head,  his  Robe  was  crimson  and  gold,  his 
mantle  yellow  and  Silver,  his  Buskins 
watchet  trim'd  with  Silver,  his  haire  and 
Beard  long  and  white,  with  a  venerable 
aspect,  standing  likewise  on  a  round 
Pedestall  answerable  to  the  other.  And  in 
the  Compartiment  over  him  was  written 
NUMA.     Above  all  this  in  a  proportionate 
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distance  hung  two  great  Festons  of  fruites 
in  colors  which  served  for  finishing  to  these 
sides.  The  upper  part  in  manner  of  a 
large  Freeze  was  adorn'd  with  severall  com- 
partiments  with  draperies  hanging  downe, 
and  the  ends  tied  up  in  knots,  with  Trophies 
proper  to  feasts  and  triumphs,  composed 
of  Masking  Vizards  and  torches.  In  one 
of  the  lesser  Compartiments  was  figured  a 
sharpe  sighted  eye,  and  in  the  other  a 
Golden-yoke.  In  the  midst  was  a  more 
great  and  rich  Compartiment  on  the  sides 
of  which  sate  naked  children  in  their 
naturall  colors  with  Silver  wings  in  action 
of  sounding  Golden  Trumpets,  and  in  this 
was  figured  a  Caduceus  with  an  Olive- 
branch,  all  of  which  are  Hierogliphicks  of 
Peace,  Justice  and  Law." 

It  should  be  noted  that  one  important 
feature  of  the  stage  front,  referred  to  in  the 
book,  is  lacking  in  the  design.  We  are 
told  that  the  basement  "  was  painted  in 
rusticke  worke,"  and  that  in  the  middle 
was  a  "  descent  of  staires  in  two  branches 
landing  into  the  roome."  This  particular 
design,  at  some  time  or  other,  has  been  cut 
in  two,  probably  for  working  purposes,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  lower  portion  is  missing. 
I  am  more  inclined  to  believe,  however, 
that  Inigo  Jones  did  not  trouble  to  indicate 
these  proscenium  steps,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  regular  and  quite  indispens- 
able features  of  all  scenically  mounted 
masques.  Their  common  use  (obscurely 
hinted  at  in  Bacon's  famous  Essay  "  On 
Masques")  serves  to  bring  home  to  us  the 
conclusion  that  the  later  Stuart  masque, 
although  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
primitive  Opera  and  Ballet,  was  essentially 
undramatic.  So  far  from  being  a  stage 
play,  it  was  not  even  a  picture  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  frame.  The  floor  of 
the  hall  was,  in  a  sense,  as  much  "  the 
scene  "  as  the  more  appropriately  adorned 
stage.  A  pithy  description  of  the  Masque 
at  any  save  the  crudest  and  most  elementary 
period  of  its  history  would  be  "a  lyrical 
fantasy  with  terpsichorean  and  pictorial 
adjuncts."  It  should  never  be  forgotten — 
although  many  authorities,  overlook  the  fact 
— that  while  all  the  characters  in  the  Stuart 
masques  made   their   entrances   and  their 


exits  strictly  within  stage  limits,  none  of  the 
many  elaborate  dances  were  ever  gone 
through  anywhere  except  on  the  floor  of 
the  hall.  There,  too,  many  a  pretty  speech 
had  to  be  delivered,  more  particularly,  as 
was  often  the  case,  when  a  neatly-turned 
compliment  had  to  be  paid  to  the  Royal 
spectators,  seated  under  their  canopy  of 
State  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  It  will 
be  readily  conceived  that  under  these  con- 
ditions some  means  of  communication  had 
to  be  provided  between  stage  and  floor. 
The  entire  system  of  mounting  and  per- 
forming was  in  strict  accord  with  Italian 
precedent  ;  and  for  this  reason  a  most 
graphic  elucidation  of  the  method  of 
representing  a  Jacobean  masque  is  af- 
forded in  Callot's  etching  of  a  court  per- 
formance at  Florence  in  the  carnival  of 
1616. 

At  the  time  when  Inigo  Jones  executed 
the  design,  of  which  the  illustration  on 
page  177  is  a  copy,  the  masque  for  which 
it  was  made  had  not  been  endowed  with 
the  graceful  title  by  which  it  is  now  known. 
It  is  inscribed  "For  the  Quenes  Masque 
of  Indiands,  1634";  but  it  portrays  for  us 
the  proscenium  front  provided  for  Dave- 
nant's  "Temple  of  Love,"  as  given  at 
Whitehall  by  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  February  18,  1634-5. 
This  can  easily  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
various  features  of  the  design  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  cited  from  the  book  of 
Davenant's  masque,  as  printed  in  1634-5  : 
"  At  the  lower  end  of  the  Banquetting 
house,  opposite  to  the  State,  was  a  Stage 
of  six  foot  high,  and  on  that  was  raised  an 
Ornament  of  a  new  Invention  agreeable  to 
the  Subject,  consisting  of  Indian  Trophies  : 
on  the  one  side  upon  a  basement  sate  a 
naked  Indian  on  a  whitish  Elephant,  his 
legges,  short'ning  towards  the  neck  of  the 
beast,  his  tire  and  bases  of  severall  coloured 
feathers,  representing  the  Indian  Monarchy  ; 
on  the  other  side  an  Asiatique  in  the 
habit  of  an  Indian  borderer,  riding  on  a 
Camell,  his  Turbaut  and  Coat  differing 
from  that  of  the  Turkes,  figured  for  the 
Asian  Monarchy ;  over  these  hung  sheild- 
like  Compartiments:  In  that  over  the 
Indian  was  painted  a  Sunne  rising,  and  in 
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the  other  an  halfe  Moone ;  these  had  for 
finishing  the  Capital!  of  a  great  Pillaster, 
which  served  as  a  ground  to  stick  them  of, 
and  bore  up  a  large  freeze  or  border  with 
a  Coronice.  In  this  over  the  Indian  lay 
the  figure  of  an  old  man,  with  a  long 
white   haire   and    beard,    representing   the 


"  In  the  midst  of  this  border  was  fixed  a 
rich  Compartiment,  behind  which  was  a 
crimson  drapery,  part  of  it  borne  up  by 
naked  children,  tack'd  up  in  severall  pleats, 
and  the  rest  was  at  each  end  of  the  Freeze 
tyed  with  a  great  Knot,  and  from  thence 
hung  down  in  foulds  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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flood  Tigris;  on  his  head  a  wreath  of 
Canes  and  Seage,  and  leaning  upon  a  great 
Vrne,  out  of  which  runne  water,  by  him 
in  an  extravagant  posture,  stood  a  Tyger. 

"At  the  other  end  of  this  freeze  lay. 
another  naked  man,  representing  Meander, 
the  famous  river  of  Asia,  who  likewise  had 
a  great  silver  urne,  and  by  him  lay  an 
Unicorne. 


pedestalls ;  in  the  midst  of  this  Comparti- 
ment in  an  Ovall  was  written  TEMPLVM 
AMORIS ;  all  these  figures  were  in  their 
naturall  colours  bigger  than  the  life,  and 
the  Com  part  iinents  of  Gold." 

Intgo  Jones's  hasty,  and  un inscribed, 
sketch  for  a  scene  in  a  masque  or  pastoral 
(reproduced  in  the  above  illustration)  is 
none  the  less  valuable  because  incapable 
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of  identification.  It  bears  out  what  might 
readily  be  inferred  from  existing  records 
of  the  great  architect's  life,  that  inspiration 
was  largely  derived  from  the  gorgeous 
court  entertainments  of  Florence,  Ferrara, 
and  Milan.  Of  this,  its  seeming  incom- 
pleteness is  subtly  indicative.  In  Italy, 
as  elsewhere,  there  was  no  such  thing  on 
the  stage  as  irregular,  or  oblique  raking 
of  the  backgrounds  before  the  year 
1690.  The  scene  was  practically  all 
expressed  on  the  wings,  which  were  so 
symmetrically  balanced  that  in  design- 
ing the  features  of  one  side,  Inigo  Jones 
satisfactorily  indicated  both.  Curtains 
were  used  in  all  the  later  masques, 
but  as  they  were  only  brought  into  service 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  all  the  scenic 
changes  had  to  be  made  neatly  and  ex- 
peditiously in  full  sight  of  the  audience. 
Much  on  this  score  can  be  gleaned  from  a 
painstaking  study  of  Jones's  ground  plan 
and  sectional  elevation  for  the  scenery  in 
"Salmacida  Spolia"  (1640J,  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Lansdowne  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum.  His  wings  and  flats, 
characteristically  called  "shutters,"  were 
all  arranged  in  sets  of  four  or  five,  and 
worked  in  grooves  top  and  bottom.  That 
is  to  say,  there  would  be  four  double  rows 
of  wings,  each  provided  with  sufficient 
scenery  for  four  or  five  changes,  and  the 
whole  closed  in  behind  by  a  suite  of  flats. 
At  a  much  earlier  period,  notably  at  Oxford 
in  1605,  when  he  mounted  the  tragedy  of 
"Ajax  Flagellifer,"  Jones  had  adopted 
another  Italian  system  of  quick  changing, 
that  in  which  all  the  scenery  was  placed  on 
revolving  triangular  frames,  worked  from 
below;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
system  demanded  in  practice  more  space 
than  could  always  be  given  to  it,  and  to 
the  more  serious  drawback  that  it  only 
admitted  of  three  changes,  it  was  quickly 
abandoned.  In  the  later  Stuart  masques, 
Inigo  Jones's  scenery  was  all  ranged  along 
the  two  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  of 
which  the  base  formed  the  proscenium 
opening  and  the  apex  the  vanishing  point, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  horizon.  In 
accordance  with  this  arrangement,  the 
wings  jutted  out  more  and  more  in  pro- 


portion as  they  receded ;  and  the  farther 
they  went  back,  the  shorter  they  became. 
Each  double  row  of  wings  was  provided 
with  a  border,  and  as  the  wings  grew 
shorter  so  the  borders  came  lower  down. 
Owing  to  this  gradual  encroachment  at  the 
top  and  sides,  very  little  of  the  back  flat 
could  be  seen  ;  in  fact,  only  a  space  about 
half  the  area  of  the  proscenium  open- 
ing. Widely  different,  too,  from  modern 
principles  was  the  equipment  of  the  borders* 
These  were  arranged  in  two  parts,  so 
that  they  might  be  pulled  off  at  either 
end  when  it  was  necessary  to  show  one  of 
those  descending  clouds,  freighted  with 
divinities,  popular  features  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean court  entertainments  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Trivial  as  these  points 
appear,  they  are  not  without  their  historical 
value.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 
the  early  Continental  theatres  of  the  public 
order,  beginning  with  the  Teatro  di  San 
Cassiano  of  Venice  in  1639,  followed  the 
scenic  and  mechanical  principles  which  had 
obtained  privately. 

It  will  of  course  appear  incongruous  to 
many  a  modern  inquirer,  just  as  it  did  of 
old  to  Steevens,  that  the  early  Stuart  stage 
should  have  been  lacking  in  scenic  adorn- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  masques  were' 
mounted  with  the  utmost  decorative  pro- 
fusion. But  our  primitive  playhouses  were 
little  better  than  mild  elaborations  of  the 
temporary  open-air  scaffolds  which  had 
previously  been  erected  in  the  capacious 
inn-yards;  and  their  configuration,  as  any 
one  can  see  by  looking  at  the  well-known 
sketch  of  the  old  Swan  Theatre,  precluded 
the  employment  of  scenery.  Moreover,  the 
dramatists  of  that  truly  golden  era  were 
tenacious  in  maintaining  those  elemental 
principles  of  theatrical  construction  which 
stimulated  the  imagination,  but  made  no 
appeal  to  the  eye.  The  happy  public 
which  feasted  upon  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  knew 
only  of  the  opulent  splendours  of  the 
masque  by  repute,  and  desired  no  change. 
We  of  to-day  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  that  placidity,  and  to  rejoice  over  the 
classic  meagreness  and  sobriety  of  the 
Elizabethan-Stuart  stage. 
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By   EDMUND   GOSSE 


IF  there  were  a  faculty  of  literary  criticism 
in  this  country,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  would 
be  the  dean  of  it.  Whether  his  writings  have 
been  greatly  read  by  the  masses,  I  neither 
know  nor  care;  but  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  if  the  suffrages  of  those  who  read  with 
sobriety  and  judgment  were  collected,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  name  of  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  living  English  critics.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  reasons  of  this  pre-eminence,  we 
find  subject  for  interesting  comment  It 
is  not  the  brilliance  of  his  expression, 
although  it  is  often  brilliant ;  it  is  not  the 
dazzlement  of  intuition,  nor  the  novelty  of 
approach,  since  of  each  of  these  he  is  sus- 
picious. It  is  not  his  luxuriance,  or  the 
vividness  of  his  personal  presentation  ;  his 
style  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  little  dry,  a  little 
bare  of  ornament,  and  he  is  the  declared 
opponent  of  the  school  of  extreme  sensi- 
bility. From  his  Cambridge  days,  and 
probably  in  consequence  of  his  Cambridge 
training,  he  has  been  unsympathetic  to 
"  futile  enthusiasms  and  gushing  sentiment- 
alities." He  has  done  kind  and  scrupulous 
justice  to  the  attitude  of  men  like  Ruskin, 
and  Matthew  Arnold  and  Pater,  but  he  has 
never  sought  to  compete  with  them  in  their 
own  field.  He  is  fond  of  saying  that  he 
belongs  to  the  prosaic  class,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  appeal  to  the  eye  leaves 
him  cold.  In  all  his  writings,  I  think,  a 
curious  indifference  to  the  fine  arts  makes 
itself  apparent.  He  has  a  delightful,  and 
very  delicate  and  true  appreciation  of 
poetry,  but  no  technical  curiosity  in  the 
art  of  it.  He  hates  euphemism,  even  when 
it  is  legitimate  and  characteristic.  What, 
then,  gives  him  his  illustrious  eminence  in 
criticism?  Doubtless,  his  knowledge  and 
his  taste,  but,  above  all,  his  sober,  intel- 
lectual probity. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  in  an  age  of  lovers 
of  pictures,  seems  to  me  mainly  a  student 
of  diagrams.  He  never  has  cared  for  the 
Obermanns  and  the  Maeterlincks.  He  has 
been  a  slightly  scornful  spectator  in  times 
of  neo-classical  revival.  He  distrusts  an 
exclusive  address  to  the  nerves  and  feelings, 
and  he  is  shy  in  the  presence  of  perfervid 
emotions  and  neurotic  superlatives.  In  an 
epoch  when  the  appeal  to  the  phenomenal 
has  been  so  prevalent,  it  is,  perhaps,  even  a 
reproach  to  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  that  his 
perception  of  moral  beauty  has  always 
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been  so  much  keener  than  his  apprecia- 
tion of  physical  beauty.  But  this  leads  us 
on  to  what  is  perhaps  the  keynote  of  his 
individual  position.  What  will  doubtless 
be  seized  by  the  future  historians  of 
English  literature  as  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  work  is  its 
constant  leaning  to  scientific  statement  as 
against  mere  intuition.  "  Beauty  is  Truth, 
Truth  Beauty,  this  is  all  we  know  on  earth, 
and  all  we  need  to  know,"  Keats  imperiously 
tells  us.  I  can  imagine  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
shaking  his  head  and  murmuring  that  that 
is  very  far  indeed  from  being  all  that  he 
needs  to  know.  For,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  literary  critic  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, he  is  in  sympathy  with  conditions  in 
which  arithmetic  tells,  and  in  which  pure 
imagination  is  held  in  some  abeyance.  He 
requires  decisive  tests,  he  is  not  scornful  of 
logical  measurements.  In  short,  he  is 
almost  alone  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
jective attitude.  He  stands  aloof  from  the 
"personal"  critics  of  literature  in  his 
constant  recognition  of  the  value  of 
scientific  statement. 

In  his  lighter  moments  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
has  been  a  practical  logician,  and  the 
respect  for  common  sense  which  he  has 
gained  in  the  course  of  those  gay  excur- 
sions has  served  to  influence  his  attitude 
to  literature.  He  is  always  afraid  lest  we 
should  be  too  fastidious,  and  he  begs  us, 
when  we  soar  upwards  to  the  peaks  and  to 
the  clouds  (where  he,  too,  knows  the  way, 
none  better),  not  to  forget  the  value  cf  the  , 
more  permanent  stations  of  human  nature. 
He  himself  has  always  been  attracted  by 
strenuous  activity ;  he  likes  athletics,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  and  he  knows  that 
success  in  feats  of  strength  must  follow 
upon  prayer  and  fasting.  Long  ago,  he 
was  among  the  very  first  to  open  up  the 
wonders  of  the  Alps,  and  to  this  day,  when 
mountains  have  exclusively  become  the 
subject  either  of  gymnastics  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  science  on  the  other,  his 
delightful  volume,  "The  Playground  of 
Europe,"  is  the  classic  of  rational  climbing. 
Temperate,  sane,  sensible — these  are  the 
adjectives  which  occur  to  the  mind  in  any 
attempt  to  define  the  admirable  genius  of 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen.  Yet  all  were  incom- 
plete without  a  reference  to  that  lambent 
humour  which  is  never  long  concealed  at 
his  side,  and  with  which,  as  with  a  dark 
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lantern,  he  loves  suddenly  to  illuminate  the 
gloomiest  of  disquisitions. 

If  I  were  asked  where  the  finest  fruit  of 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  literary  labours  seems 
to  be  garnered,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
reply,  not  in  his  excellent  "Hours  in  a 
Library,"  nbt  in  his  temperate  and  lucid 
biographies,  not  in  his  contributions  to 
ethics,  valuable  as  all  these  are,  but  in  his 
"  History  of  English  Thought  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century."  Here,  if  we  are 
desired  to  point  to  a  single  work  illustrating 
in  their  fullest  extent  the  author's  courage, 
and  ripeness  of  judgment,  and  severe 
sobriety  of  taste,  we  have  all  these  to  our 
hand.  Here  is  genuine  learning,  moving 
with  graceful  ease  under  its  apparatus ; 
here  is  the  impassioned  love  of  truth, 
anxious  on  all  occasions  to  see  clearly  and 
think  directly ;  here  is  the  resolute  freedom 
from  prejudice  which  includes  some  scorn 
for  the  intellectual  weakness  of  half-hearted 
sceptics.  It  is  on  the  lines  of  those  mental 
qualities  that  we  must  pursue  any  fruitful 
study  of  the  general  influence  of  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  who  has  been  quietly  and  pertina- 
ciously at  work  amongst  us  for  nearly  forty 
years,  never  dazzling  the  public,  beneficent 
and  gentle  in  his  attitude  to  other  literary 
talents  more  fulminating  than  his  .  own, 
seldom  dogmatic  or  sententious,  yet  in  his 
quiet  way  always  absolutely  independent. 
He  has  never  consented  to  be  led  by 
marsh-fires  into  vague  chimerical  morasses 
of  thought.  No  leader  was  ever  less 
ostentatious  than  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  but  by 
dint  of  sheer  persistence  in  a  personal 
search  after  truth,  and  guided  in  that 
search  by  an  exquisite  probity,  he  has  risen 
to  the  great  position  which  he  now  holds, 
as  the  most  distinguished  of  our  living 
critics. 
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JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES 

By   DAVID   CHRISTIE   MURRAY 


THERE  has  never  been  a  successful 
definition  of  Genius.  It  is  the 
faculty  of  taking  infinite  pains,  says  one. 
It  is  the  faculty  which  can  dispense  with 
painstaking,  you  may  answer,  and  of- the 
two  opposites  the  one  is  as  true — and  as 
false — as  the  other.  And  yet,  though  the 
racer  who  strains  most  strenuously  at  the 
goal  is  not  of  necessity  the  winner,  it  is  he 
who  will  win,  other  things  being  equal. 
There  are  writers  who  give  you  the 
strongest  impression  of  being  in  earnest 
with  their  work,  and  others  who  display 
a  striking  insouciance  in  every  verbal 
gesture.  The  first  impression  Mrs.  Craigie' 
leaves  upon  the  mind  is  one  of  vehement 
earnestness.  She  is  serious  with  her  work, 
with  her  views  of  life,  and  with  her  own 
personal  temperament.  In  a  word,  she  is 
genuine,  eager  to  be  just — to  the  truth,  to 
her  reader,  and  to  herself.  This  is  no 
commonplace  with  writers  of  fiction. 
There  are  living  writers,  whom  it  is  not 
necessary  to  name,  who  enjoy  a  high  re- 
putation with  shallow  critics  on  this  very 
ground  of  faithfulness  to  temperament, 
whilst  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  only 
fallen  into  a  pose  which  they  are  studious 
to  maintain.  They  wear  that  fatal  air  of 
self-betrayal  which  Dickens  notices  in  Mr. 
Winkle,  who  "  tried  to  look  as  if  he  didn't 
know  that  everybody  was  looking  at  him." 
Now  Mrs.  Craigie  is  unfailingly,  faithful  tov 
a  genuine  temperament,  and  her  sincerity 
is  patent  even  to  the  careless  reader ;  but 
sincerity  is  obviously  but  one  of  many 
factors  in  the  successful  search  for  truth, 
whilst  the  very  genuineness  of  temperament 
may  sway  one  rather  seriously  aside  from 
it.  It  was  roughly,  perhaps  not  very  wisely, 
said  of  Dickens  that  he  painted  life  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  of  Thackeray,  that  he  pour- 
tray  ed  it  as  it  ought  riot  to  be ;  and  of 
George  Eliot  that  she  represented  it  as  it  is. 
These  generalisations  are  not  very  useful, 
but  one  is  tempted  to  say  of  the  author 
of  "  Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters,"  "  The 
School  for  Saints,"  and  "  Robert  Orange," 
that  the  intensity  of  her  own  personal  out- 
look upon  the  world  leads  her  to  read  into 
it  much  more  of  spiritual  earnestness  and 
striving  than  are  really  there,  and  a  vast 
deal  more  of  purely  temperamental  sorrow 
and  unrest.  The  world  of  her  imagination, 
or  that  part  of  the  world  of  her  imagination 
in  which  to  all  seeming  she  best  loves  to 


dwell,  has  a  more  tenuous  atmosphere  than 
that  in  which  we  breathe  and  have  our 
being.  It  responds  more  readily  to  those 
finer  palpitations  of  .the  spirit  with  which 
most  of  us  have  ceased  to  be  familiar,  not 
wholly  because  we  are  content  to  be  as 
stalled  oxen,  but,  in  part,  at  least,  because 
we  have  reached  to  a  wider,  wiser,  and  saner 
estimate  than  we  once  had  of  the  things 
which  are  essential  to  our  peace.  Many  ot 
the  problems  presented  to  us,  whether  in 
relation  to  actual  conduct  or  in  relation  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  soul  to  its  surround- 
ings, are  still  fascinating,  because  we  recog- 
nise them  in  retrospect,  and  know  that  they 
were  real  in  our  own  experience  and  poten- 
tial in  our  lives.  The  attitude  of  the  spirit 
which  Mrs.  Craigie  most  sympathetically 
contemplates  is  sometimes  quite  triumph- 
antly depicted,  but  it  is  not  so  common  as 
her  frequent  recurrence  to  it  would  seem 
to  indicate,  nor  do  I  think  it  often  survives 
even  an  early  maturity  in  either  sex. 

The  term  is  so  often  profaned  that  one 
grows  shy  of  using  it,  but  one  need  not 
scruple  to  say  that  "  John  Oliver  Hobbes  " 
is  a  writer  of  genius.  She  has  not  that 
compulsive  power  which  belongs  to  the 
great  ones  of  her  caste,  and  the  power  she 
has  is  not  invariably  at  her  command. 
Always1  clever,  always  painstaking,  almost 
always  irreproachable  in  style ;  too  prone 
to  prolong  dissection,  and  verging  on 
tedium  in  that  direction  often,  she  dazzles 
suddenly  with  some  ray  of  pure  white  light, 
some  truth  intellectually  apprehended  with 
an  astonishing  clarity.  She  is  often  mono- 
tonously brilliant.  She  reminds  the 
reader  of  Lamb's  complaint  of  "the  lidless 
dragon-eye  of  modern  fashionable  tragedy." 
But  every  now  and  then  she  pierces  clean 
to  the  root  of  an  emotion,  not  by  digging 
and  delving,  but  by  sheer  native  insight. 
She  often  resembles  Congreve  in  that 
tempting  error  of  making  everybody  talk 
too  well,  yet  she  can  sometimes  rise  to  a 
very  fine  tragic  simplicity.  Witness  the 
scene  at  the  Villa  Miraflores  between 
Robert  Orange  and  his  bride  after  the 
receipt  of  Reckage's  telegram  hinting  their 
approaching  separation.  It  is  not  easy  to 
recall  a  more  poignant  scene  in  the  whole 
range  of  modern  fiction,  and  it  is  almost 
perfectly  handled.  But  I  wonder  how  many 
of  the  readers  of  that  enthralling  passage  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  skip  the  long-drawn- 
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out  analysis  which  immediately  precedes  it. 
You  know  that  the  scene  is  coming,  that  it 
is  actually  inevitable,  and  whilst  you  are  on 
the  very  tenter-hooks  of  expectation  you  are 
provoked  by  a  delay,  which  is  disastrous  to 
interest  and  enjoyment.  It  is  as  annoying 
as  a  breakdown  on  the  Underground  when 
you  are  in  urgent  haste.  "Make  them 
laugh,"  said  Charles  Reade  to  me,  when 
talking  of  his  rules  for  drama,  "  make  them 
cry — make  them  wait — but  never  make 
them  wait  too  long"  It  is  a  golden  maxim, 
and,  as  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs.  Craigie's 
work,  I  venture  most  respectfully  to  press 
it  upon  her  consideration. 
'  One  finds  wit  in  plenty,  even  in  redun- 
dance, in  this  writer's  pages,  and  comes  to 
look  for  it ;  but  one  is  almost  startled  here 
and  there  by  a  burst  of  downright  hearty 
boyish  fun,  as  in  the  story  of  Arthur 
Venus's  enlistment  in  "  The  Herb  Moon," 
where  it  is  none  the  worse  for  one's 
sympathy  for  the  lonely  old  widow  woman. 
"  He  doesn't  see  the  disgrace,  bless  you  ! 
He  talks  about  fighting  for  his  country  as  if 
he  was  some  dook  in  Parliament !  It's  like 
driving  off  to  the  union  in  a  waggonette 
and  pair — that's  what  it  is.  Just  see  how 
I've  worked  and  scraped  to  'prentice  that 
boy  to  the  undertaking." 

It  is  as  futile  to  attempt  to  apportion  the 
future  place  of  a  living  writer  as  to  back  a 
colt  to  win  the  Derby.  But  whether  she  reach 
that  goal  of  permanent  remembrance  for 
which  there  are  so  many  entries,  or  not,  it 
may  at  least  be  said  that  "  John  Oliver 
Hobbes"  is  in  the  running.  Alert,  whole- 
some, genuine,  as  rich  in  promise  as  in 
performance,  she  commands  the  good 
wishes  of  all  lovers  of  sound  and  honest 
work. 
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GEORGE  GISSING 


By   W.    L.    COURTNEY 


BORN  almost  exactly  forty-six  years  ago, 
Mr.  George  Gissing  has  been  writing  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  boyish 
work,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
called  "  Workers  in  the  Dawn,"  but  the  first 
book  which  made  any  stir  was  "The 
Unclassed,"  remarkable  not  for  the  moral 
problem  which  it  suggested  and  was  unable 
to  solve,  but  for  the  pictures  drawn  from 
personal  experience  with  which  its  pages  are 
studded.  Since  1884  Mr.  George  Gissing 
has  been  writing  continuously,  novels  for 
the  most  part,  but  more  recently  fresh 
studies  of  Italy,  Kke  "  By  the  Ionian  Sea," 
works  of  criticism,  like  his  study  on  Charles 
Dickens,  and  books  full  of  a  serene  and 
contemplative  philosophy  like  "  The  Papers 
of  Mr.  Henry  Ryecroft,"  originally  published 
as  "  An  Author  at  Grass  "  in  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review."  There  are  at  least  seventeen 
novels  to  his  credit,  and  yet  it  would  be 
true  to  say  that  George  Gissing  has  never 
quite  received  his  desserts,  and  that  the 
significance  of  much  that  he  has  written 
has  been  missed  by  his  critics  and  reviewers. 
Take  some  quite  recent  examples.  The 
Spectator  reviewed  "  By  the  Ionian  Sea " 
and  "  The  Ryecroft  Papers"  in  a  few  lines 
of  its  smallest  type,  which  if  it  meant  any- 
thing but  editorial  negligence  certainly 
indicated  that  there  was  no  particular 
reason,  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor, 
why  the  work  of  an  author  like  this  should 
be  treated  with  any  consideration.  The 
Athenaum  noticed  "  By  the  Ionian  Sea " 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Guide  Books  " 
and,  when  "  Ryecroft "  appeared,  expressed 
some  surprise  that  a  man  whose  novels  were 
of  so  distinct  a  bias  could  have  written 
pages  full  of  such  delicate  literary  sym- 
pathy and  intelligence.  If  reviews  of  such 
pretension  can  thus  fail  in  discernment,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  to  the  average  man 
Mr.  George  Gissing  is  but  little  known  and 
still  less  understood. 

There  is  a  reason^for  this  vneglect,  and  it 
may  as  well  be  stated  at  once.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  his  literary  career  our 
author  has  been  at  war  with  circumstance, 
perpetually  finding  himself  in  a  position, 
ignoble,  humiliating,  and  strongly  con- 
trasted with  his  real  aims  and  ambitions. 
Such  a  discord  between  a  writer  and  the 
milieu  in  which  he  finds  himself  is  always 
sure  to  produce  one  consequence — bitter- 
ness, which  in  its  turn  militates  against  his 
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success.      The   world,   fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, has   not  got  much   room   for 
bitterness ;  we  turn  from  it  as  from  an  un- 
real and  exaggerated  thing,   a  matter  of 
nerves  and  dyspepsia.      An  optimist  would 
always  be  more  sure  of  his  public  than  the 
man  who,  with  or  without  justice,  girds  at  his 
generation.      Carlyle,  a  gloomy  prophet,  is 
read  mainly  because  he  was  inspired  with  a 
positive  ethical  force  of  the  highest  value 
of  his  age,  but  there  are  many  who  turn 
away  from  his  fierce  diatribes  to  the  sunny 
and  placid  humours  of  an  Emerson.     Swift 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  the  defects 
and  drawbacks  of  a  saeva  indignatio  ;  even 
his  magnificent  qualities  are  obscured  in 
the  popular  estimation  by  his  scorn,  his  con- 
temptuousness,  and  his  withering  dislike  of 
his  fellow-men.     But  there  is  bitterness  and 
bitterness :    a  bitterness  which  is  bom  of 
congenital     ill-temper,     and    a    bitterness 
which  is  only  due  to  unfriendly  circum- 
stances.     There    are    some    men    whom 
you  need  only  transport  from  the  miserable 
penuries  of  a  city  life  into  a  cottage  in  the 
country,    and    who,    with    sunshine    and 
flowers  around  them  and  the  most  modest 
competence,  will  yield  the  most  generous 
fruit.     Put  Dean  Swift  anywhere,   and  he 
will  probably  show  you  that  a  change  of 
atmosphere  does  not  mean  a  change  of 
mental    characteristics.        It    is    doubtful 
whether  if  Carlyle  had  been  nursed  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  he  could  ever  have  exhibited 
the  buoyant  cheerfulness  of  a  happy  man. 
But  if  Providence  and  Fate  had  been  good 
from  the  very  beginning  to  a  nature  like 
that  which  Mr.  George  Gissing  possessed, 
his   novels,   though  they  would  still  have 
been  written,   would  probably  have  been 
written  in  a  different  key.      The  proof  lies 
ready  to  our  hands.     "  By  the  Ionian  Sea  " 
and    "  The   Ryecroft   Papers "  show  what 
their  author   would   all   along   have  been 
under  happier  conditions.      The  point  is 
not,  as  the  Athenaum  suggested,  how  it  was 
possible     for     the     novelist     who     wrote 
"  Demos  "  and  "  The  Unclassed  "  to  write 
these  later  works,  but  rather  how  difficult 
it  must  have  been  for  a  man  with   such 
scholarly   and  literary  tendencies  to  write 
anything  at  all  in  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  the  early  life  of  Mr.   George 
Gissing. 

What  that  early  life  was  he  has  told  us 
in  "  The  Papers  of  Mr.  Henry  Ryecroft" 
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The  book  itself  is  of  course  to  a  large  extent 
fanciful  and  imaginative ;  there  never  was 
such  a  person  as  Mr.  Henry  Ryecroft — albeit 
that  some  readers  have  believed  in  his 
actuality.  But  there  is  a  real  piece  of  auto- 
biography, which  is  contained  in  the  early 
sections  dealing  with  a  London  Life.  Read 
for  instance  the  following  passages : — 

"I  see  that  alley  hidden  on  the  west  side  ot 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  where,  after  living  in  a 
back  bedroom  on  the  top  floor,  I  had  to  exchange 
for  the  front  cellar.  There  was  a  difference,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  of  sixpence  a  week,  and  sixpence 
in  those  days  was  a  very  great  consideration — why, 
it  meant  a  couple  of  meals  (I  once  found  sixpence  in 
the  street,  and  had  an  exultation  which  is  vivid  in 
me  at  this  moment).  The  front  cellar  was  stone- 
floored  ;  its  furniture  was  a  table,  a  chair,  a  wash- 
stand,  and  a  bed.  The  window,  which  of  course 
had  never  been  cleaned  since  it  was  put  in,  received 
light  through  a  flat  grating  in  the  alley  above. 
Here  I  lived,  here  I  wrote.  Yes ;  « literary  work ' 
was  done  at  that  filthy  deal  table,  on  which,  by  the 
bye,  lay  my  Homer,  my  Shakespeare,  and  a  few 
other  books  I  then  possessed.  At  night,  as  I  lay  in 
bed,  I  used  to  hear  the  tramp  of  a  posse  of  police- 
men who  passed  along  the  alley  on  their  way  to 
relieve  guard,  their  heavy  feet  sometimes  sounded 
on  the  grating  above  my  window. 

•  *  *  * 

"You  cannot  expect  great  comfort  in  London  for 
four-and-sixpence  a  week — the  most  I  could  ever 
pay  for  a  'furnished  room  with  attendance'  in 
those  days  of  pretty  stern  apprenticeship.  And  I 
was  easily  satisfied  ;  I  only  wanted  a  little  walled 
space  in  which  I  could  seclude  myself,  free  from 
external  annoyance.  Certain  comforts  of  civilised 
life  I  ceased  even  to  regret ;  a  stair-carpet  I 
regarded  as  rather  extravagant,  and  a  carpet  on  the 
floor  of  my  room  was  luxury  undreamt  of.  My 
sleep  was  sound.  I  have  passed  nights  of 
dreamless  repose  on  beds  which  it  would  now 
make  my  bones  ache  only  to  look  at.  A  door 
that  locked,  a  fire  in  winter,  a  pipe  of  tobacco — 
these  were  things  essential ;  and  granted  these,  I 
have  been  often  richly  contented  in  the  squalidest 
garret.  One  such  lodging  is  often  in  my  memory ; 
it  was  at  Islington,  not  far  from  the  City  Road ; 
my  window  looked  upon  the  Regent's  Canal.  As 
often  as  I  think  of  it,  I  recall  what  was  perhaps 
the  worst  London  fog  I  ever  knew;  for  three 
successive  days  at  least  my  lamp  had  to  be  kept 
burning;  when  I  looked  through  the  window,  I 
saw,  at  moments,  a  few  blurred  lights  in  the  street 
beyond  the  canal,  but  for  the  most  part  nothing 
but  a  yellowish  darkness,  which  caused  the 
glass  to  reflect  the  fire-light  and  my  own 
face.  Did  I  feel  miserable?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
The  enveloping  seemed  to  make  my  chimney- 
corner  only  the  more  cosy.  I  had  coals,  oil, 
tobacco  in  sufficient  quantity  ;  I  had  a  book  to  read; 
I  had  work  which  interested  me ;  so  I  went  forth 
only  to  get  my  meals  at  a  City  Road  coffee-shop, 
and  hastened  back  to  my  fireside.  Oh,  my  am- 
bitions, my  hopes !  How  surprised  and  indignant 
I  should  have  felt  had  I  known  of  any  one  who 
pitied  me ! 

"  Nature  took  revenge  now  and  then.  In  winter- 
time I  had  fierce  sore-throats,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  long  and  savage  headaches.  Doctoring, 
of  course,  never  occurred  to  me.  I  just  locked 
my  door  and,  if  I  felt  very  bad  indeed,  went  to 


bed — to  lie  there  without  food  or  drink,  till  I  was 
able  to  look  after  myself  again.  I  could  never  ask 
from  a  landlady  anything  which  was  not  in  our 
bond,  and  only  once  or  twice  did  I  receive  spon- 
taneous offers  ol  help." 

"Henry  Ryecroft"  was  published  in  1903, 
but,  twenty  years  before,  the  author,  who 
was  then  living  in  London,  wrote  what 
was  in  reality  a  first  sketch  of  the  book. 
Fortunately  enough  it  went  into  the  fire,  for, 
written  only  to  relieve  the  tension  of  mind 
and  spirits  of  a  man  battling  for  life,  it 
could  have  had  no  serenity.  His  reflec- 
tions would  inevitably  have  been  crude,  if 
not  brutal,  and  his  general  spirit  might 
have  suggested  too  vividly  the  dominant 
note  of  physical  and  mental  hunger. 

But  the  question  for  the  critic  is  how 
Mr.  George  Gissing  could,  under  the 
circumstances  already  revealed,  have  been 
anything  else  than  a  pessimist  His  own 
tastes  were  simple  enough,  but  he  could 
not  indulge  them.  There  is  a  character  in 
"  The  Unclassed,"  Julian,  who  dies  quoting 
Virgil — a  significant  hint ;  while  in  a  later 
work,  "  The  Emancipated,"  there  are  a 
series  of  scenes  full  of  an  Italian  atmos- 
phere, indicating  to  all  those  who  had  eyes 
to  see,  that  scholarship  and  travel  were  the 
real  ambitions  of  this  struggling,  hard- 
pressed  author.  As  to  the  majority  of  the 
novels  they  are  truthful  enough,  as,  indeed, 
Mr.  Gissing  had  every  reason  to  make 
them;  but  they  are  the  work  of  a  man 
whose  heart  is  elsewhere.  The  titles  are 
fairly  well  known.  After  "  The  Unclassed  " 
in  1884  came  "Demos"  and  "The 
Nether  World,"  satires  on  the  seamy  side 
of  the  labour  movement,  sketches  of  the 
London  artisan,  half  hostile  and  half 
sympathetic;  "New  Grub  Street  "in  1891 
dealt  with  the  less  showy  aspects  of  modern 
authorship;  " The  Odd  Women "  in  1893 
revealed  the  unpleasant  side  of  women's 
life  in  the  new  society,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  pleaded  for  their  better  qualities. 
"  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee''  (1894)  and  "  The 
Town  Traveller  (1898)  hit  hard  at  the 
lower  middle  class,  whilst  "The  Whirl- 
pool "  (1897)  was  angry  with  the  class  just 
above  the  lower  middle.  "  Our  Friend  the 
Charlatan"  (1901)  revealed  with  unsparing 
hand  the  results  of  half  education  among 
the  so-called  respectable  sections  of  society. 
Throughout  the  criticism  of  the  author  is 
bitter,  and  his  work  fails  just  in  proportion 
as  its  bitterness  overpowers  the  other  and 
more  lasting  elements  of  his  work.  To  say, 
however,  of  books  like  these  that  the  author 
writes  as  one  of  the  class  he  depicts,  as  has. 
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over  and  over  again,  been  said  by  reviewers, 
is  an  entirely  misleading  statement.  The 
author  clearly  does  not  like  his  subjects 
and  is  remote  from  them  in  spirit :  he  is 
longing  to  get  away  from  the  surroundings 
which  suggest  such  themes.  It  is  his  good 
fortune  that  in  later  life,  spite  of  all 
probability,  he  has  been  enabled  to  break 
away  from  town  life  and  to  write  things 
dictated  by  love,  not  by  loathing. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  in  order  to 
elicit  the  contrast  between  what  the  man 
was  and  what  he  is,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  take  "  Our  Friend  the  Charlatan,"  the 
last  of  his  novels,  and  put  it  side  by  side 
with  "The  Papers  of  Mr.  Henry  Ryecroft." 
"Our  Friend  the  Charlatan"  is  a  good 
novel,  but  could  never  be  a  popular  one ;  it 
is,  to  speak  in  accordance  with  current 
language,  written  too  much  from  the 
head  and  too  little  from  the  heart.  The 
author  has  in  it  the  interest  of  a  psycholo- 
gist rather  than  of  a  story-teller.  His  hero 
is  an  adventurer,  the  characteristic  product 
of  a  society  which  often  gives  rewards  to 
the  half-educated  and  the  audacious.  Dyce 
Lashmar  is  a  man  whose  stock-in-trade 
consists  in  a  method  and  a  theory — a 
method  which  he  applies  in  his  intercourse 
with  women,  a  philosophical  theory  which 
he  employs  on  every  possible  occasion  as  a 
means  of  social  advancement.  He  is 
obviously  a  charlatan,  but  not  precisely  of 
a  vulgar  sort.  He  does  not  think  much, 
but  he  has  quick  perceptions  ;  he  does  not 
know  much,  but  he  knows  what  is  likely  to 
be  of  advantage  to  him,  and  tries  to  make 
men  and  women  his  pawns  in  order  to 
work  for  the  end  he  has  designed.  But 
observe  how  hard  the  author  is  upon  him. 
After  shamelessly  using  his  friends  he 
found  them  one  and  all  turning  against 
him ;  his  schemes  failed,  because  founded 
on  pretence  and  hollowness.  Constance 
Bride  found  him  out ;  Lady  Ogram — a 
well-drawn  character — found  him  out;  so 
too  did  May  Tomalin ;  while  Mrs.  Toplady 
from  the  very  outset  knew  what  kind  of 
clever  fribble  she  had  to  deal  with.  In  the 
long  run  the  poor  charlatan  has  to  marry  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Woolstan,  who  had  lent  him 
money,  and  even  then — so  cruel  are  Fate 
and  Mr.  George  Gissing — he  discovers  that 
she  has  lost  her  wealth,  and  the  pair  have 
to  begin  their  married  career  on  ^200  a 
year.  As  we  watch  this  manipulation  of 
the  characters  we  become  conscious  that 
though  the  author  is  often  clever,  shrewd, 
observant,  there  is  a  want  somehow  of  the 
ordinary  human  qualities,  an  excess  of  brain, 


and  a  relative  atrophy  of  the  heart.  Yet  even 
here  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Gissing,  in  drawing  the  father  of  his  hero, 
gives  us  antitype  for  type,  and  supplies  an 
antidote  for  much  of  the  charlatan's  poison. 
Mr.  Dyce  Lashmar  had  a  theory,  which 
really  comes  from  M.  Auguste  Comte,  that 
social  conditions  rest  on  biological  con- 
ditions, as  they  in  their  turn  do  on  phy- 
sical. Listen,  however,  to  a  chance  saying 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Lashmar :  "I  see  no  hope 
whatever  that  you  will  inspire  the  world 
with  enthusiasm  for  a  noble  civilisation  by 
any  theory  based  upon  biological  teaching. 
From  my  point  of  view  a  man  becomes 
noble  in  spite  of  the  material  laws  which 
condition  his  life,  never  in  consequence  of 
them." 

How  noble  Mr.  Gissing  himself  could 
become,  despite  those  hard  material  laws 
which  condition  his  earlier  life,  is  seen  in  his 
last  book,  "The  Papers  of  Mr.  Henry 
Ryecroft."  For  Mr.  Ryecroft  is  an 
admirable  character,  and  the  book  which 
contains  his  reflections  is  nothing  short 
of  beautiful.  The  work  is  so  restful, 
so  full  of  charm,  so  replete  with  delicate 
literary  and  artistic  taste.  Mr.  Ryecroft 
likes  living  by  himself,  and  loves  to 
surround  himself  with  his  own  modest 
household  gods.  All  the  fretful  fever  of 
politics  and  of  national  expansion,  the 
tyranny  of  the  scientific  age,  the  slowly- 
evolving  forces  which  make  for  democracy, 
or  possibly  socialism,  are  for  him  as 
though  they  had  no  existence.  He  has 
his  little  garden  and  his  cottage,  his.  little 
corner  of  existence  which  smiles  at  him. 
The  heathen  may  rage,  and  the  nations 
devise  a  vain  thing,  but  it  concerns  him 
not.  The  hot  breath  of  the  world  passes 
him  by  and  never  scorches  his  cheek.  He 
is  happy  in  his  independence  and  solitude, 
free  from  ambition  and  care.  But,  because 
he  is  entirely  amiable  and  tender-hearted, 
I  think  he  is  a  little  sorry  for  those  who 
have  to  bear  the  labour  and  heat  of  the 
day ;  and  his  pity  is  fortunately  devoid  of 
condescension.  He  probably  knows  in  his 
heart  that  if  everyone  adopted  his  gospel 
the  world  would  incontinently  stop,  and 
Galileo's  great  discovery  be  reversed. 
Meanwhile,  he  is  pleasant  and  soothing  to 
read,  and  when  he  talks  about  literature  he 
is  quite  irresistible.  Out  of  many  passages 
we  may  choose  but  one,  especially  as  it 
proves  in  another  way  the  author's  immense 
pride  and  glory  in  being  an  Englishman. 

"  Among  the  many  reasons  which  make  me  glad 
to  have  been  born  in  England,  one  of  the  first  is  that 
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I  read  Shakespeare  in  my  mother  tongue.  If  I  try 
to  imagine  myself  as  one  who  cannot  know  him  face 
to  lace,  who  nears  him  only  speaking  from  afar,  and 
that  in  accents  which  only  through  the  labouring 
intelligence  can  touch  the  living  soul,  there  comes 
upon  me  a  sense  of  chill  discouragement,  of  dreary 
deprivation.  I  am  wont  to  think  that  I  can  read 
Homer,  and,  assuredly,  if  any  man  enjoys  him,  it  is 
I ;  but  can  I  for  a  moment  dream  that  Homer 
vields  me  all  his  music,  that  his  word  is  to  me  as  to 
nim  who  walked  by  Hellenic  shore  when  Hellas 
lived ;  I  know  that  there  reaches  me  across  the  vast 
of  time  no  more  than  a  faint  and  broken  echo.  I 
know  that  it  would  be  fainter  still  but  for  its  blend- 
ing with  those  memories  of  youth  which  are  as  a 
glimmer  of  the  world's  primeval  glory.  Let  every 
land  have  joy  of  its  past,  for  the  poet  is  the  land 
itself,  all  its  greatness  and  its  sweetness,  all  that 
incommunicable  heritage  for  which  men  live  and 
die. 

"  As  I  close  the  book  (the  author  has  been  read- 
ing « The  Ttmpest ')  love  and  reverence  possess  me. 
Whether  does  my  full  heart  turn  to  the  great 
enchanter,  or  to  the  island  upon  which  he  has  laid 
his  spell  I  know  not.  I  cannot  think  of  them  apart. 
In  the  love  and  reverence  awakened  by  that  voice 
of  voices  Shakespeare  and  England  are  but  one." 

We  could  have  no  better  example  of 
Mr.  Gissing's  fine  and  delicate  style. 
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QUEEN  ANNE'S  FARTHINGS 


By   A.    PRIOR 


THE  story  of  the  old  woman,  who 
walked  many  miles  to  London  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  fortune  for  her  Queen 
Anne's  farthing,  when  she  presented  it  at 
the  British  Museum,  is  probably  devoid  of 
truth ;  but,  if  so,  it  at  any  rate  serves  to 
illustrate  a  very  prevalent  idea  as  to  the 
value  of  this  Queen's  farthings.  We  have 
h  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  who 
was  Chief  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum 
for  thirty  years  (1827-1856)  that  in  his 
time  hardly  a  week  elapsed  without  the 
Museum  receiving  an  offer  of  one  of  these 
coins,  the  price  asked  being  generally 
extravagant,  anything  indeed  up  to  ^1000. 
Someone  set  about  the  tale  that  there  were 
only  three  of  these  farthings  in  existence, 
the  die  from  which  they  were  struck 
having  been  broken  when  the  third  was 
coined ;  and  that  of  these  three  farthings, 
whilst  the  whereabouts  of  two  of  them  was 
known,  the  third  could  not  be  found, 
though  it  had  frequently  been  advertised 
for.  This  fictitious  story  was  no  doubt 
confirmed  in  the  public  mind  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  Millar  v.  Hone, 
tried  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Dublin  in 
1814,  and  reported  in  a  letter  which  was  read 
from  Sir  Henry  Ellis  at  the  first  Meeting 
of  the  Numismatic  Society  in  the  year 
1837.  On  behalf  of  Millar,  a  confectioner, 
living  in  Grafton  Street,  it  was  stated  by 
counsel  that  George  Hone,  a  man  em- 
ployed by  the  prosecutor  in  his  business, 
had  borrowed  from  him  a  Queen  Anne's 
farthing  under  pretence  of  showing  it  to 
some  one  who  was  a  judge  of  ancient  coins, 
and  that  he  now  refused  to  return  it. 
"You  have  probably  all  heard,"  said 
counsel,  "  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  there  were  but  three  farthings  coined: 
it  was  a  short  period  before  the  death  of 
that  Sovereign  that  this  coinage  took  place; 
and,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  historical 
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record  that  in  the  coining  of  the  third 
farthing  the  die  broke.  From  this  circum- 
stance an  adventitious  value  was  added 
to  these  three  pieces;  so  much  so, 'that 
one  of  them  is  preserved  in  the  King's 
Museum  as  a  great  curiosity  ;  a  second  is 
also  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  the  third 
is  missing."  When  called  on  as  a  witness, 
Millar  stated  he  had  read  in  a  Bath  paper 
of  ^300  reward  for  the  lost  farthing ;  and 
that  having  gained  possession  of  it  Hone 
said  it  was  worth  ^1400,  and  refused  to  re- 
turn it  to  him  unless  he  would  give  security 
or  a  bond  for  ^700  until  they  should 
divide  the  profits  of  the  farthing  between 


them.  Hone  had  made  an  affidavit  stating 
he  had  lost  the  farthing;  but  this  plea 
availed  him  nothing,  as  he  was  convicted  of 
the  theft  by  the  jury,  and  sentenced  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  after- 
wards to  find  two  sureties  in  ^£20  each,  and 
himself  in  ^40 ;  the  judge,  the  Recorder, 
who  tried  the  case,  adding,  "Unless  you 
give  up  the  farthing  not  a  day  of  that  time 
will  be  remitted  you."  Thus  as  Sir  Ellis 
says,  "  Counsel,  judge,  and  jury  all  followed 
each  other  like  sheep  leaping  a  dry 
ditch "  in  accepting  the  rarity  of  a  Queen 
Anne's  farthing  as  an  unquestionable 
fact,  and  no  one  at  the  trial  suggested 
that  the  value  placed  upon  the  coin 
by  the  prosecutor  was  unreasonably  high. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  most 
of  the  farthings  of  Queen  Anne  are  pattern 
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pieces,  and  were  never  issued  as  current 
coins  of  the  realm,  and  therefore,  like  such 
coins  of  other  sovereigns,  they  are  com- 
paratively rare.  There  had  been  an 
abundant  coinage  of  copper  half-pence  and 
farthings    during    the    last    few    years    of 
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William  III.,  and  consequently  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1713  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  prepare  for  a  new  issue  of 
copper  coins  from  the  Mint.  Dies  were 
then  made  for  half-pence  and  farthings, 
and  as  we  shall  see  these  included  at 
least  five  distinct  varieties  of  farthings ; 
but  only  one  of  these  varieties  was  adopted 
by  the  authorities,  and  so  became  current 
money  for  a  few  months  before  the  Queen's 
death  in  1714.  This,  which  we  may  call 
the  current  variety,  is  sometimes  found  in 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  copper,  the 
gold  and  silver  ones,  no  doubt,  being  only 
struck  as  exhibition  pieces.  The  illustration 
given  in  Fig.  1  of  this  farthing  is 
taken  from  a  fine  specimen  in  copper. 
On  the  obverse,  the  principal  side 
that  is,  of  the  coin  is  the  head  of  the 
Queen  looking  to  the  left,  and  having 
her  hair  bound  up  by  a  double  string  of 
pearls,  the  ends  of  which  hang  down 
behind.  The  inscription  on  this  side  is 
ANNA  DEI  GRATIA  (Anne  by  the 
grace  of  God),  as  on  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  reign ;  but  the  sentence  is  not 
completed  as  usual  on  the  reverse,  for  there 
we  find  the  single  word  BRITANNIA  and 
the  date  of  issue  {17 14)  instead  of  the 
British  and  foreign  titles  of  the  Queen, 
MAG.  BR.FRA.ET.  HI  B.REG.  (Queen  of. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland),  which 
occur  on  the  other  coins.  This  cutting 
short  of  the  inscription  was  doubtless  done 
inadvertently,  and  perhaps  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  title  ANNA  REGINA  (Queen 


Anne),  instead  of  ANNA  DEI  GRATIA, 
on  a  pattern  farthing  (Fig.  i),  which  is  in 
other  respects  like  the  current  one ;  but  is, 
however,  only  found  struck  in  copper.  The 
designer  of  these,  and  all  the  other  farthings 
of  Queen  Anne,  was  John  Croker  (or 
Johann  Crocker),  a  native  of  Dresden,  and 
originally  a  jeweller,  who  came  to  England 
in  1691,  was  engaged  at  the  Mint  in  1697, 
and  promoted  to  be  chief  engraver  in  1705. 
Croker  retained  his  office  for  many  years, 
and  engraved  most  of  the  dies  for  the 
coins  of  Queen  Anne,  George  I.,  and  for 
the  earlier  coinage  of  George  II.  To 
some  extent  he  appears  to  have  imitated 
the  designs  of  the  Roettiers,  who  were 
engravers  at  the  Mint  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  William  and  Mary,  but 
his  work  is  not  so  elegant  or  artistic  as 
theirs,  its  chief  characteristic  being  a  cer- 
tain quaint  neatness,  very  suitable,  however, 
for  portraying  the  somewhat  heavy  features 
of  Queen  Anne  and  the  two  first  Georges. 
The  portrait  of  Queen  Anne  is  almost  the 
same  on  all  her  farthings,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  various  examples 
figured  in  this  article ;  but  the  reverses  are 
very  different. 

For  example,  the  next  coin  of  this  de- 
nomination which  we  shall  notice  (Fig.  3) 
has  the  usual  portrait  of  the  Queen,  with 
the  inscription  ANNA  AUGUSTA,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  Peace,  evidently 
intended  to  represent  the  Queen,  driving 
at  full  speed  in  a  two-horse  chariot,  with 


the  legend  PAX  MISSA  PER  ORBEM 
{Peace  sent  throughout  the  world),  17 13, 
in  commemoration  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
The  title  AUGUSTA  on  this  farthing  was 
no  doubt  adopted  from  the  Imperial 
coinage    of    Rome,    where    we    constantly 
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find  tt  used  as  the  peculiar  designation 
of  the  wives  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  Queen  Anne's 
farthings,  and  is  very  beautifully  designed  ; 
it  is  found  made  of  gold,  silver,  or  tin, 
as  well  as  of  copper  ;  the  one  from  which 
the  illustration  is  here  taken  being  of 
silver.  Another  farthing  (Fig.  4)  with 
the  figure  of  the  Queen,  as  Peace,  seated 
beneath  a  portico,  and  the  date  1713, 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  event.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  coin,  and  the  perspective 
of  the  portico  gives  to  the  reverse  the 
appearance  of  high  relief.  Another  variety 
of  farthing,  and  one  of  which  there  are 
a  number  of  fine  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  very  similar  to  the  current  one, 
but  has  the  date  1713  in  the  legend  after 
the  word  BRITANNIA,  instead  of  under- 
neath the  figure ;  and  Britannia  is  repre 
sented  on  this  and  the  coin  last  described 
with  the  right  leg  bare,  as  on  the  farth- 
ings of  former  reigns  from  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  (Fig.  5).  This  last  variety 
and  that  with  the  portico  on  the 
reverse  are  alike  found  in  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.     Besides  these   five  varieties 


of  farthings  there  is  one  other  coin  of 
the  same  size,  having  on  one  side  the 
Queen's  head,  with  the  words  ANNA 
DEI  GRATIA,  and  on  the  other  a  stand 
ing  figure  of  Britannia  holding  in  her  right 
hand  an  olive  branch,  and  in  her  left  a 
spear,  with  the  inscription  BELLO  ET 
PACE  (In  war  and  peace),  and  the  date 
1713.  This  piece  has  the  letters  sunk 
instead  of  raised,  differing  in  this  from  the 
farthings  we  have  described,  and  also  in 
having  the  Queen's  portrait  and  the  figure 
of  Britannia  enclosed  within  a  circle.     It 


appears  only  to  be  known  in  copper  or  a 
mixed  metal,  and  is  of  great  rarity ;  but  it 
is  generally  thought  to  be  a  small  medal 
made  to  commemorate  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  not  to  have  been  intended  for 
a  pattern  farthing.  From  the  number  of 
the  specimens  which  we  have  noticed,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Queen  Anne's  farthings 
are  by  no  means  the  great  rarities  they  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  be;  and  this  is  even 
more  evident  when  it  is  observed  that  in 
various  specimens  of  each  of  the  varieties 
here  described,  there  are  sundry  small, 
though  unimportant  differences  which 
clearly  prove  that  the  same  dies  were  not 


FIG.  5. — PATTERN  FARTHING,  VERY 
SIMILAR  TO  THE  CURRENT  COIN 
SHOWN    IN    FIG.    I. 

used  in  striking  all  the  farthings  of  the 
same  variety.  The  Queen's  death  follow- 
ing so  quickly  upon  the  coining  of  her 
farthings  probably  caused  them  to  be 
hoarded  up  as  memorials  of  her  reign,  and 
this  may  account  perhaps  for  the  good 
state  of  preservation  in  which  so  many  of 
them  are  found.  Their  market  value  at 
the  present  time  may  be  judged  from  the 
prices  given  at  recent  numismatic  sales  in 
London,  where  good  copper  or  silver 
pattern  specimens  have  fetched  from  £2 
to  £(>,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
coins,  and  the  current  variety  of  1714  from 
£1  to  £2  ;  the  specimens  in  gold  have 
sold  for  considerably  more  than  these 
prices,  on  account  of  their  rarity  and  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  metal.  If,  there- 
fore, any  of  my  readers  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing  in 
good  condition,  he  has  a  decidedly  inte- 
resting and  valuable  coin;  bat  not  one 
which  means  a  little  fortune  if  put  up  to 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


AS  the  launch  ripped  through  the  night, 
carrying  me  back  to  the  mainland,  I 
had  many  disquieting  thoughts.  In  the 
first  place  my  self-distrust  made  me  uncom- 
fortably doubtful  of  my  power  to  perform 
the  task  set  me.  It  had  seemed  simple 
enough  when  the  instructions  were  given 
me  :  just  see  this  official  and  find  that  one, 
and  tell  them  so  and  so.  But  big  events 
were  in  the  making  for  Turkey  on  that 
fateful  night;  the  city  was  trembling  on 
the  very  Up  of  the  earthquake  of  revolt, 
and  my  mission  was  nothing  less  than  to 
prevent  that  tragic  catastrophe. 

When  Constantinople  is  in  the  throes  of 
such  a  struggle  the  one  safe  place  for  a 
European  is  indoors,  under  the  protecting 
shadow  of  his  country's  flag.  A  Turk  has 
immense  respect  for  a  flag.  But  I  had  to 
be  rushing  into  the  very  thickest  of  the 
ugly  business,  and  the  prospect  was  the 
reverse  of  fascinating. 


Drougnam  ana  iook  a  nau-aozen  01  me 
servants  for  a  mounted  escort,  as  it  is  in 
this  fashion  that  the  Pashas  are  accus- 
tomed to  impress  the  crowd  with  their 
importance. 

This  little  act  of  apparently  flippant 
arrogance — flippant  compared  with  the 
weighty  matters  in  hand — was  really  of 
the  utmost  practical  value.  Under  the 
belief  that  a  State  official  of  the  first  rank 
must  be  in  the  carriage,  the  crowds  in 
the  streets  gave  way  before  us,  as  the 
throng  in  the  streets  of  London  will  clear 
before  a  fire-engine,  and  we  drove  along 
at  top  speed. 

The  people  were  out  in  thousands.  The 
fire  at  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  had  brought  them 
out  at  first ;  and  now  the  vague  rumours 
of  strange  doings  seemed  to  have  spread 
everywhere,  setting  up  that  condition  of 
turbulant  unrest  and  feverish  excitement 
to  which  the  Turkish  mob  can  be  so 
readily  swayed  at  the  prospect  of  any  vast 
political  and  religious  upheaval. 

As  the  carriage  flashed  through  them 
the  lights  fell  on  men  gesticulating  wildly 
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and  fiercely;  upon  faces  eager  with  antici- 
pation, fanaticism,  and  anger;  upon  hands 
raised  aloft  in  passion,  and  heavy  staffs 
and  more  deadly  weapons  flourished 
menacingly  in  strenuous  grip.  The  hum 
and  roar  of  vehement  voices  were  loud 
enough  at  times  to  drown  the  rattle  of 
the  carriage,  and  all  the  wild  elements  of 
a  night  of  uproar  and  violence  were  pre- 
sent in  the  streets. 

There  was,  moreover,  the  sinister  and 
significant  fact  that  not  a  Jew  or  an 
Armenian  was  to  be  seen  abroad.  They 
had  read  the  omens  of  tribulation  sure 
enough,  and  had  rushed  like  one  man  to 
cover,  hiding  and  cowering  in  shelter  with 
shuddering  foreknowledge  of  what  might 
come  at  any  instant,  should  the  vague 
things  which  men  were  whispering  really 
have  occurred,  a  revolt  against  the  Sultan 
be  actually  in  progress,  and  the  mad  frenzy 
of  thousands  of  Turks  be  sharpened  on  the 
blood-stones  of  fanaticism  and  hate. 

In  all  this  it  was  easy  to  see  the  crafty 
hand  of  Maraboukh.  His  spies  had  been 
abroad  from  an  early  hour  in  the  evening 
among  the  people,  with  a  whisper  here,  a 
hint  there,  insinuations,  suggestions,  innu- 
endoes everywhere,  feeding  the  ever-ready 
appetite  of  the  crowd  for  violence,  and 
goading  them  to  acts  of  wrath  and  tumult. 
Let  the  city  once  rise  and  the  fact  of  the 
Sultan's  disappearance  be  known,  with  the 
Empire  thus  left  headless,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  powerless  to  stay  the 
torrent.  The  call  for  Abdul's  successor 
would  be  fierce  and  imperative  and,  with 
Rechad  Effendi  disposed  of,  nothing  would 
stand  between  Maraboukh  and  complete 
success. 

There  was  indeed  a  dire  necessity  for 
haste,  and  I  was  thankful  enough  when 
my  carriage  drew  up  at  the  great  house 
of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam. 

Assuming  all  the  air  of  importance  I 
could,  I  entered  and  bade  the  servant  say 
that  I  must  see  his  Highness  at  once  on 
matters  of  State  importance ;  and  in  anti- 
cipation of  some  difficulty  in  getting  an 
audience  I  sent  up  a  short  note  I  had 
written  at  the  White  House,  stating  that  I 
came  from  his  Majesty  Abdul  Hamid. 


It  proved  an  immediate  passport ;  and 
with  many  obsequious  salaams  from  the 
servants  I  was  ushered  into  the  great 
official's  presence.  He  was  a  fine  hand- 
some old  man,  wearing  oriental  dress — a 
wide  flowing  caftan  or  robe  of  fur  and  the 
green  fez,  indicative  of  his  office  and  high 
rank.  He  was  looking  very  pale  and 
anxious,  and  had  apparently  been  in  close 
conference  with  a  man  dressed  in  a  kind  of 
semi-military  uniform,  cut  somewhat  after 
the  German  style,  whom  I  recognised  as 
the  Grand  Vizir.  The  latter  appeared 
more  disturbed  than  his  colleague,  and 
stood  a  pace  behind  him,  scanning  me 
very  closely  and  curiously.  In  the  back- 
ground were  two  or  three  others  whom  I 
did  not  know. 

I  made  the  customary  number  of  formal 
bows,  and  then  addressing  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam  said  : 

"  My  message  is  for  your  ear  alone,  and 
that  of  his  Highness  the  Vizir,"  and  I 
bowed  to  the  latter.  The  rest  were  instantly 
dismissed. 

"Your  Excellency  brings  news  of  my 
August  Master?"  was  the  first  question 
eagerly  asked. 

"  Your  Highnesses  may  rest  easy  in  mind. 
His  Majesty  is  safe  and  well,  and  sends 
you  greeting." 

"  Allah  be  praised  for  that "  cried  both 
together,  "  Where  is  his  Majesty  ?  "  asked 
the  Vizir. 

"  My  commands  are  that  for  the  present 
his  Majesty  desires  his  whereabouts  to 
remain  unknown."  The  looks  of  both  were 
naturally  enough  full  of  astonishment,  and 
the  Grand  Vizir  was  obviously  very  sus- 
picious of  my  good  faith. 

"Why  is  this?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"  It  was  not  for  me  to  question  his 
Majesty's  intentions,  but  merely  to  do  his 
august  bidding.  I  have  come  straight  from 
him,  and  he  gave  me  credentials  to  your 
Highnesses  to  prove  my  words."  I  drew 
out  then  the  packets  for  each  of  them,  and 
placing  them  first  reverentially  to  my  fore- 
head— for  was  I  not  a  Pasha  ? — I  handed 
them  over. 

They  took  them  eagerly,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  their  method  of  reception  was  worth 
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noting.  The  Vizir  just  touched  his  fore- 
head, as  a  sort  of  formality,  and  broke  open 
the  fastening ;  but  the  old  Sheikh-ul-Islam 
received  it  almost  as  reverentially  as  though 
it  were  a  message  from  the  Prophet  himself; 
and,  holding  it  before  him,  inclined  his 
head  until  it  touched  the  packet.  But  for 
all  the  ceremonial  he  was  to  the  full  as 
curious  as  his  colleague  to  know  the 
contents. 

What  was  written  there  I  do  not  know ; 
but  both  these  great  men  were  completely 
satisfied  now  alike  of  my  good  faith  and  of 
my  importance  as  the  confidential  mes- 
senger from  their  master.  The  assurance 
that  the  Sultan  was  alive  and  well  seemed 
to  make  new  men  of  them. 

"  Does  your  Excellency  know  what  is 
written  here  ? "  asked  the  Vizir,  much  the 
quicker  man  of  the  two. 

"  I  do  not.  I  was  commanded  by  our 
August  Master  to  charge  you  to  take  no 
steps  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to 
uphold  the  authority  of  the  Government 
and  preserve  order  in  the  capital,  and  I  am 
to  proceed  to  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  to  deliver 
other  charges  there." 

"Will  our  August  Master  return  to  the 
Palace  ?  "  asked  the  Vizir. 

"  I  have  fulfilled  all  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands," was  my  reply. 

"  The  city  is  almost  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
and  the  news  has  been  spread  that  our 
August  Master  is  dead." 

"The  greater  reason  for  prompt  measures 
to  restore  order,"  I  said;  "his  Majesty 
will  doubtless  count  upon  your  Highnesses 
urgency." 

"  Do  your  Excellency's  commands  in- 
clude instructions  to  me  in  my  duties  ?  " 
he  retorted  angrily ;  but  I  wasn't  going  to 
be  snubbed  even  by  his  Highness  the 
Grand  Vizir. 

"  My  commands  include  one  to  make 
a  prompt  and  full  report  of  the  results  of 
my  mission,  your  Highness,"  I  answered 
drily,  and  he  let  the  matter  pass  without 
comment.  Drawing  his  colleague  aside  he 
held  a  whispered  conference  with  him  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  and  then  went  away, 
while  the  older  man  turned  again  to  me. 

"  I   am  now  going  to  the  Palace,  your 


Highness,  and  I  may  have  some  difficulty 
in  gaining  admittance,  considering  the 
unsettled  condition  of  matters  there;  I 
beg  to  ask  that  you  will  do  me  the 
favouring  honour  of  accompanying  me." 
I  spoke  in  as  conciliatory  a  tone  as  I 
could,  but  the  proposal  was  not  at  all  to 
his  liking. 

"  I  have  many  calls  upon  me  here  at 
such  a  time,  and  I  fear  I  must  ask  your 
Excellency  to  excuse  me." 

"  It  is  our  August  Master's  business  that 
calls  us  there." 

"  Your  commands  take  your  Excellency 
there." 

"But  the  utmost  despatch  in  executing 
my  commands  is  essential  in  his  Majesty's 
interest." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  detain  your  Ex- 
cellency," said  the  old  man  blandly,  with 
a  spreading  of  the  hands. 

"The  need  for  despatch  and  the  possi- 
bility of  delay,  if  I  go  alone,  compel  me  to 
repeat  my  request  that  your  Highness 
should  accompany  me." 

"  As  it  is  not  in  your  Excellency's  com- 
mands, and  as  my  many  matters  here  are 
urgent,  I  regret  I  cannot  consent." 

"  Then,  painful  as  I  find  it  to  constrain 
your  Highness,  I  must  put  my  request  in 
his  Majesty's  name,"  said  I,  a  little  more 
authoritatively,  seeing  more  and  more 
clearly  that  his  presence  would  greatly 
facilitate  my  task. 

"  Has  your  Excellency  any  authority  foi 
that  in  my  August  Master's  commands  ?  " 

"Otherwise  I  should  not  dream  ol 
attempting  to  influence  the  movements  of 
so  exalted,  illustrious,  and  trusted  a  servant 
of  his  Majesty  as  yourself,"  I  answered, 
with  a  deep  bow,  as  I  produced  the  wide 
authority  which  the  Sultan  had  given  me. 

I  was  not  a  little  curious  to  see  the 
effect  of  this  upon  one  who  stood  second 
only  to  the  Sultan  in  power ;  and  it  was  all 
I  could  have  wished.  After  pondering  it 
thoughtfully  and  with  a  deep  frown,  he 
looked  up,  returned  me  the  paper,  and 
gave  in. 

"  I  feel  I  have  no  option  but  to  accom- 
pany your  Excellency,  if  you  persist,  out  I 
do  so  under  pressure  and  protest." 
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"  I  am  influenced  solely  by  the  urgency," 
I  answered ;  "  and  in  view  of  the  possible 
position  of  matters  at  the  Palace  I  would 
suggest  that  your  Highness's  escort  should 
be  as  large  as  practicable — and  that  we 
should  start  at  once." 

Possibly  through  chagrin  at  my  insist- 
ence he  did  not  ride  with  me,  and  as  we 
were  entering  our  respective  carriages  he 
asked : 

"What  is  it  precisely  that  your  Excel- 
lency wishes  me  to  do  at  the  Palace?" 

"  In  the  first  place  merely  to  vouch  for 
me  to  the  officials  and  gain  my  instant 
admittance,"  and  with  a  formal  bow  he 
got  into  his  brougham. 

With  our  combined  retinue  we  made 
now  a  considerable  party,  and  his  servants 
being  recognised  by  the  crowd,  which  was 
thronging  the  whole  road  to  the  Palace 
gates,  his  appearance  with  such  force  at 
that  hour  of  the  night  gave  a  spur  to  the 
general  excitement,  and  hundreds  of 
people  set  off  running  after  us  in  obvious 
expectation  that  something  sensational 
was  about  to  happen. 

I  suppose  we  are  all  more  or  less  liable 
to  be  slightly  intoxicated  by  the  possession 
of  unaccustomed  power ;  and,  despite  the 
anxiety  that  was  weighing  heavily  at  my 
heart,  I  could  not  restrain  a  feeling  of 
elation  as  we  swept  along  the  crowded 
highways  and  saw  the  thousands  of  people 
draw  aside  in  wondering  recognition  of 
the  authority  we  represented. 

I  was  at  best  but  a  small  fly  on  a  very 
big  wheel;  but  having  just  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  mightiest  subject  in  the 
Empire  to  a  condition  of  obedience  to  my 
wishes,  it  was  difficult  for  the  moment  to 
think  I  was  no  more  than  a  fly.  If  I  had 
to  tempt  men,  the  means  I  would  use 
would  be  the  promise  of  power  with  a 
temporary  taste  of  its  rather  bewildering 
sweetness. 

During  that  ride  I  was  very  much  of  a 
Pasha. 

What  the  position  of  things  would  be  at 
the  Palace,  of  course  I  could  not  gauge. 
If  what  Maraboukh  had  told  me  was  true, 
in  all  probability  the  place  would  be  in  the 
condition  of  a  house  divided  against  itself: 


one  half  in  sore  distraction  at  the  absence 
or  death  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  other  with 
a  very  clear  policy  and  line  of  action. 

The  Pasha  had  told  me  that  even  the 
Household  troops  were  ready  to  side  with 
his  party;  and  if  this  proved  to  be  the 
case,  the  trouble  would  unquestionably  be 
very  serious,  and  might  be  desperate.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  loyal  to  a  man ;  their 
pay  was  not  much  in  arrears — not  much 
for  Turkey,  that  is — and  as  they  were  the 
best  drilled,  best  clothed,  and  best  fed 
troops  in  the  Empire,  they  had  the  least 
cause  of  any  to  be  disaffected.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  everything  in  that  land  of 
happy-go-lucky  autocracy  is  almost  always 
just  the  opposite  of  what  it  appears,  what 
it  is  expected  to  be,  and  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

When  we  reached  the  gate,  the  Kultuk 
Kapu,  which  is  the  official  entrance,  and 
stands  always  open  in  the  daytime  for 
officials,  we  found  it  closed  and  strongly 
guarded  by  troops  who  were  quite  unwilling 
to  admit  us  until  the  high  rank  of  the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam  was  ascertained;  and  I 
was  thus  convinced  that  despite  my  strong 
credentials,  I  should  never  have  got 
through.  As  it  was,  there  was  consider- 
able demur  to  admitting  me;  and  only 
the  strongest  insistence  of  my  companion, 
accompanied  with  threats  which  it  was 
well  known  he  could  make  good,  prevailed 
with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  troops. 

We  drove  to  the  Selamlik,  that  building 
not  having  been  touched  by  the  fire  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  Sultan's  own  private 
apartment  and  had  spread  to  the  buildings 
immediately  around  it. 

Once  inside  this,  the  rest  was  compara- 
tively easy.  I  sent  at  once  for  the  officer 
whom  the  Sultan  had  named  to  me,  him- 
self a  Pasha ;  and  we  "  Excellency  "-ed 
one  another  profusely  while  he  answered 
my  eager  enquiries  as  to  the  position,  and 
I  gave  him  the  commands  with  which  I 
had  been  charged. 

Two  things  were  clear  from  what  he  told 
me.  One  was  that  he  had  had  suspicions 
of  foul  play  for  some  time  past,  and  that  a 
large  number  of  both  officers  and  men  had 
been  tampered  with ;  and  the  other,  that  it 
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would  have  been  decidedly  hazardous  for 
his  Majesty  to  have  returned  to  Yildiz  at 
once  before  the  extent  of  the  mischief  had 
been  fully  proved  and  the  disaffected  among 
the  troops  and  civilians  alike  had  been 
weeded  out. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  fire 
and  during  the  first  hours  of  its  raging,  it 
had  been  very  much  like  hell  broken  loose. 
A  panic  had  seized  upon  all,  military  and 
officials  alike ;  discipline  had  entirely 
broken  down;  the  wildest  rumours  had 
prevailed  and  had  been  greedily  believed 
and  exaggerated  as  they  passed  from  lip 
to  lip ;  the  terror  of  the  fire  and  of  the 
extraordinary  causes  to  which  it  was  attri- 
buted had  disorganised  everything  and 
everybody;  and  that  a  kind  of  general 
massacre  had  not  taken  place  was  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  my  informant  had 
kept  his  head.  That  at  least  was  the 
impression  he  was  so  obviously  trying  to 
produce  on  me. 

One  shrewd  thing  certainly  he  had  done. 
Having  a  fairly  clear  knowledge  of  who 
among  the  troops  were  unreliable,  he  had 
taken  the  responsibility  of  disarming  the 
whole  of  these,  some  five  hundred  in 
number,  and  had  shut  them  up  in  the 
prison  in  the  grounds  of  Yildiz  under  a 
sufficient  guard.  As  among  these  were 
several  of  his  superior  officers,  the  bold- 
ness of  the  step  had  rather  taken  his 
own  breath  away;  and  when  the  fact  of 
the  Sultan's  disappearance  was  discovered, 
he  had  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  sense 
of  the  responsibility  incurred  that  he  had 
seriously  considered  the  advisability  of 
taking  his  own  life  to  escape  the  penalties 
certain  to  be  his  reward  should  the  Sultan 
really  have  perished  at  the  hands  of  his 
enemies. 

With  the  loyal  troops  he  had  managed 
to  restore  some  semblance  of  order  out  of 
the  chaos ;  but  as  he  felt  that  without  the 
Sultan's  authority  he  would  be  powerless 
in  the  morning,  the  hours  that  had  followed 
had  positively  racked  him  with  anxiety; 
and  he  was  in  this  distracted  mood  when 
my  message  reached  him. 

The  relief  caused  by  my  news,  and  the 
knowledge  that  it  meant  the  Imperial  con- 


firmation of  the  daring  and  drastic  step  he 
had  taken,  and  that  for  him,  indeed,  it 
made  all  the  difference  between  a  disgrace- 
ful and  probably  torturing  death  and  the 
certainty  of  the  highest  reward  and  honour, 
almost  unmanned  him ;  but  he  very 
speedily  recovered,  and  it  was  not  without 
some  amusement  that  I  noticed  the  swell- 
ing air  of  importance  which  he  immediately 
began  to  assume.  Very  human,  no  doubt, 
and  certainly  very  Turkish. 

That  was,  however,  no  concern  of  mine. 
He  declared  himself  quite  able  now  to 
vouch  for  the  prompt  restoration  of  order 
at  the  Palace  if  the  Capital  could  be  kept 
in  control  by  the  Government;  but  he 
asserted,  most  emphatically,  that  one  step 
was  essential — the  people  at  the  Palace 
must  be  told  that  the  Sultan  was  safe  and 
would  return  to  Yildiz  on  the  following 
day.  He  urged  also  that  a  strong  military 
force,  composed  of  regiments  he  named  as 
unquestionably  loyal,  should  be  brought 
into  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
Palace. 

I  told  him  the  Sultan's  commands  were 
that  he  was  to  do  anything  and  everything 
he  deemed  necessary  to  restore  order,  and 
the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  joining  in  the  con- 
ference, they  laid  their  plans  together. 

On  the  very  vital  matter  of  Rechad 
Effendi's  safety  he  was  also  able  to  give 
me  assurances.  Almost  the  first  step  he 
had  taken  was  to  change  the  guards  of  all 
the  Sultan's  brothers,  taking  care  to  select 
men  whose  fidelity  was  beyond  question. 

I  had  now  completed  my  task  as  the 
Sultan's  envoy.  I  asked  the  Pasha  to  give 
me  fifty  picked  mounted  men  in  the  charge 
of  an  absolutely  reliable  captain,  and  after 
very  little  demur  on  the  ground  of  his 
unwillingness  to  spare  so  many,  he  went  out 
to  select  them. 

He  wished  me  to  accompany  him,  being 
anxious,  I  think,  that  I  should  see  for  my- 
self the  admirable  arrangements  he  had 
made,  so  that  I  could  report  at  first  hand  to 
the  Sultan ;  but  I  excused  myself  on  the 
ground  that  as  I  was  not  an  official  of  the 
Palace  it  was  not  for  me  to  "  enter  places 
which  our  August  Master  had  not  em- 
powered me  to  see." 


The  gate  **w  strvngfy  barred  by  troops  who  vert  quite  unwilling  to  admit  u 
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The  little  troop  was  soon  ready,  and  the 
captain,  Hassim  Bey,  having  been  brought 
in  by  the  Pasha  to  be  introduced  personally 
to  me,  I  started  with  his  strong  escort  to 
try  conclusions  once  more,  but  under  very 
different  circumstances,  with  my  old  enemy 
■^-Maraboukh  Pasha. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   END   OF   A   TRAITOR 

EVENTS  had  crowded  so  rapidly  one 
upon  the  other  in  the  few  hours 
which  had  intervened  since  Enid's  dis- 
appearance had  become  known  that  I  had 
had  no  time  to  think  of  any  set  plan  for 
finding  her. 

Maraboukh  Pasha  had  said  enough  to 
convince  me  that  whatever  had  chanced 
to  her  he  was  sure  to  know  of  it,  and 
my  first  thought  was  thus  to  go  and  try 
to  wring  the  truth  from  him  by  force. 

But  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  his  house, 
other  possibilities  suggested  themselves  to 
plague  me  with  very  anxious  doubts.  It 
was  consistent  with  what  I  knew  of  Count 
Stephani  that  I  should  find  his  treacherous 
hand  in  this.  He  had  ample  audacity  to 
plan  her  abduction  and  to  carry  it  out; 
he  could  lay  hands  on  many  men  reckless 
enough  to  help  him  in  any  such  scheme, 
because  he  would  calculate  upon  our 
paying  a  rich  ransom  for  her;  and  it  was 
just  such  a  stroke  as  he  would  delight  in 
dealing. 

He  had  had  the  insolence  to  ask  her 
to  marry  him,  and  it  had  been  a  part  of 
the  conspiracy  plot  that  his  help  should 
be  purchased  by  the  promise  of  Enid  for 
his  wife.  Maraboukh,  it  was  true,  had 
laughed  that  promise  to  scorn,  and  had 
spoken  of  Stephani  as  "carrion";  but 
that  did  not  prove  either  that  the  wily 
Pasha  did  not  intend  to  give  her  to  him, 
or  that,  if  he  did  not,  Stephani  might  not 
have  got  wind  of  such  intended  treachery 
aad  have  carried  her  off  in  spite  of  the 
Pasha. 

Stephani  had  indeed  a  rare  knack  of 
finding  out  secrets,  and  many  a  time  he 
had  surprised  me  by  his  inner  knowledge 
of  affairs ;   and  if  he  had   found  out  the 


Pasha's  deceit,  the  prospect  of  thwarting 
him  would  give  greater  zest  to  the  project 
of  abducting  Enid. 

These  considerations  made  me  pro- 
foundly uneasy,  while  they  so  hardened 
me  against  both  men  that  I  vowed  they 
should  pay  with  their  lives  for  any 
treachery.  I  was  satisfied  that  to  one  or 
other  of  them  must  I  look  for  news  of 
Enid ;  but  if  Stephani  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble,  I  was  sure  he  would  lose 
not  a  second  in  putting  as  great  a  distance 
as  possible  between  himself  and  his  enemies 
in  the  capital.  Thus  the  worst  might 
happen  before  I  could  find  him,  whereas 
with  Maraboukh  I  might  be  able  to  deal 
at  once. 

I  was  so  engaged  with  these  thoughts 
that  I  paid  little  heed  to  the  matters 
passing  around  me ;  but  I  saw  that  very 
vigorous  measures  were  already  on  foot 
to  clear  the  streets.  The  Zaptiehs  were 
out  in  great  force,  driving  the  people  to 
their  houses ;  and  in  the  main  thorough- 
fares we  passed  more  than  one  body  ot 
troops,  some  drawn  up  on  guard,  others 
marching  and  counter-marching ;  a  great 
show  of  force,  proving  that  the  Vizir  had 
made  vigorous  use  of  the  short  time  since 
my  interview  with  him  to  assert  the  strength 
of  the  Government  and  suppress  the  threat- 
ened tumult. 

When  we  neared  Maraboukh's  house  I 
called  the  captain  of  my  escort  to  me  and 
told  him  my  wishes.  He  was  to  surround 
the  house,  stopping  every  means  of  egress, 
and  with  a  dozen  men  was  himself  to  enter 
with  me ;  and  if  there  was  any  resistance, 
which  I  did  not  anticipate,  he  was  to  use 
any  necessary  force.  No  one  was  to  leave 
the  house,  and  every  one  entering  was  to  be 
detained.  Everything  was  to  be  done 
quietly,  and  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  hall  and  so  carry  news  of  our 
arrival  to  the  Pasha. 

The  measures  were  very  quickly  taken, 
and  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in  gaining 
admittance.  The  door  stood  open,  indeed, 
and  our  men  dashed  in  and,  levelling  their 
carbines  at  the  heads  of  the  affrighted 
servants,  ordered  silence  on  pain  of  death. 
They  were  then  made  to  stand  in  a  body 
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together,  under  the  guard  of  a  file  of  the 
troops;  and  taking  four  men  with  me  up 
the  broad  staircase,  I  left  them  within  call 
and  went  on  alone  into  Maraboukh's 
private  room. 

I  could  form  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  as  to 
how  matters  stood  with  him.  He  was,  in 
all  probability,  waiting  for  the  news  that 
the  Sultan  was  in  safe  keeping,  and  having 
done  his  best  and  worst  in  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  plot,  he  was  now  expecting 
the  call  to  action  which  would  be  the  sig- 
nal for  gathering  the  harvest  of  power  for 
himself  and  allies. 

I  could  thus  interpret  his  look  of  expecta- 
tion which  changed  quickly  to  surprise  and 
anger  when  I  thrust  open  the  great  door 
and  pushed  my  way  in  unceremoniously. 
He  started  from  his  chair,  stared  at  me  a 
moment,  and  then  smiled  sardonically ; 
and  his  first  exclamation  showed  that  no 
one  had  yet  ventured  to  tell  him  of  my 
escape. 

"You  have  missed  your  way,  Mr. 
Ormesby.  This  is  not  your  room,"  he 
said,  with  cold  sarcasm. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Pasha.  I  ceased  to 
be  your  guest  some  hours  since,  and  many 
things  have  happened  in  the  interval." 

Doubt,  anger,  suspicion,  fear,  and  hate 
of  me  all  showed  in  the  rapid,  nervous 
shifting  of  his  eyes ;  but  he  forced  these 
emotions  under  with  a  smile  and  an  im- 
patient wave  of  the  hand  as  he  sat  down 
again  to  his  table. 

"  I  am  too  occupied  with  weighty  affairs 
to  allow  me  to  spare  time  to  entertain  even 
so  distinguished  a  guest  as  yourself." 

"  You  persist  in  that  mistake ;  I  am  no 
longer  a  prisoner."  I  could  not  forego  the 
satisfaction  of  tantalising  him. 

"Shall  I  order  my  servants  to  you 
again?"  he  said  impatiently. 

"  You  will  do  better  to  hear  my  news — 
for  it  is  the  news  you  are  expecting." 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  he  asked  with  a 
sneer. 

"  News — from  the  Golden  Horn,  Pasha," 
I  said  very  deliberately,  watching  closely 
the  effect  But  he  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  half  contemptuously. 

You  are  pleased  to  be  mysterious,  sir." 
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"You  will  be  good  enough  to  address 
me  by  my  title/' 

"Your  title?"  and  he  laughed  disdain- 
fully.    "And  what  is  that,  pray?" 

"I  am  Ormesby  Pasha;  his  Majesty 
the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid,  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  confer  that  dignity  upon 
me  for  having  helped  to  save  his  life 
to-night  on  the  Golden  Horn." 

He  fought  hard,  but  in  vain,  to  let  no 
sign  of  his  feelings  escape,  and  to  keep 
up  the  masking,  mocking  smile.  But  the 
effort  was  beyond  even  his  strength  of 
will.  His  eyes  fell,  and  he  sat  staring 
down  at  his  desk,  his  hands  clenching 
tightly  the  arms  of  his  chair.  Gradually 
the  colour  of  his  face  changed  from  sallow 
swarth  to  pallor,  from  pallor  to  ashy  grey- 
ness,  .and  his  breath  came  labouring 
through  his  broad,  dilated  nostrils.  He 
made  two  or  three  motions  of  swallowing, 
his  lips  dry  and  parched  and  livid.  A 
fearsome  change  in  such  a  master  of  self- 
restraint —  a  change  which  showed  he 
recognised  my  words,  if  true,  to  carry  a 
sentence  of  death,  and  worse  than  death — 
disgrace,  discovery  and  ruin. 

When,  at  length,  he  forced  himself  to 
look  up,  his  face  was  drawn  and  haggard, 
as  though  in  that  brief  minute  he  had 
lived  ten  years  of  agony;  and,  when  he 
spoke,  his  tone  was  deep  and  his  voice 
thick  with  the  husk  of  mental  suffering. 

"Why  do  you  come  to  tell  me  this?" 

"  Out  of  no  feeling  of  friendliness,  as  you 
will  understand ;  but  because  you  are  now 
in  my  power  instead  of  my  being  in  yours. 
Your  house  is  surrounded  by  the  men  of 
his  Majesty's  Household  Troops ;  your 
servants  are  in  their  custody,  and  in  the 
corridor  there,  within  call,  are  stationed 
men  who,  at  a  word  from  me,  will  carry 
you  to  prison  to  await  that  punishment 
which  you  and  I  know  is  well  merited." 

"This  is  not  true,"  he  said,  with  an 
effort  to  rally. 

"  Test  it.  Tiy  to  summon  your  ser- 
vants; nay,  go  and  see  for  yourself." 

He  took  me  at  my  word,  and  sounded 
the  bell  on  his  table  loudly,  and  we  waited 
in  silence  for  the  result.  When  no  one 
came    he    rang    again,    more    vigorously; 
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and,  at  that,  the  four  soldiers  I  had 
stationed  outside  came  hurrying  in,  think- 
ing it  was  my  summons. 

"Did  your  Excellency  call  us?"  one 
asked  me. 

"  No ;  remain  at  your  posts,"  I  answered, 
and  they  withdrew. 

"You  are  satisfied  now,  perhaps?"  I 
said,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  was 
ample  answer,  without  his  mumbled, 
scarcely  audible,  words  of  assent. 

Then  a  long  silence  followed,  lasting 
some  minutes,  during  which  he  sat  as  still 
as  a  statue,  reviewing,  as  I  judged,  all  the 
shattered  threads  of  the  web  he  had  woven 
so  patiently  and  laboriously,  trying  to  see 
if  any  one  of  them  had  yet  strength  left  in 
it  to  help  him;  and  face  to  face  with  the 
result  to  him  of  all  that  grim,  tangled 
wreckage  of  failure.  Presently,  a  thought 
seemed  stirring,  and  he  looked  up  and 
asked: 

"Why  do  you  not  give  that  order  you 
spoke  of — for  my  arrest  ?  "  And  I  seemed 
to  detect  a  faint  gleam  of  hope  in  his  tone. 

"  I  am  here  on  my  personal  affairs,  more 
than  as  his  Majesty's  representative.  To 
him  you  will  have  to  answer  for  your  crimes 
against  him;  to  me  for  the  wrongs  you 
have  done  me." 

He  listened  intently,  as  though  testing 
every  syllable  in  the  crucible  of  hope.  He 
was  now  shaking  off  fast  the  effect  of  my 
former  words ;  or  it  may  be  that,  with  the 
ready  fatalism  of  the  East,  he  had  already 
resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable.  What- 
ever the  cause,  he  began  to  speak  with 
more  of  his  customary  phlegm,  and  to 
think  with  his  subtle  cunning.  And,  cer- 
tainly, I  did  not  make  even  a  good  guess 
at  his  intention. 

"Do  you  think  you  are  treating  me 
fairly  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Your  life  was  in  my 
hands  only  a  few  hours  back ;  did  I  take 
it?" 

"  What  you  meant  to  do,  I  don't  pretend 
to  know." 

"Is  that  a  fair  answer?  I  could  have 
taken  your  life,  and  not  a  soul  in  all  Turkey 
would  have  known;  but  I  did  not.  On 
the  contrary,  when  my  servants  merely 
molested  you,  I  punished  them  severely. 


I  left  you  all  but  free,  believing  and  hoping 
you  would  take  the  high  position  I  offered 
you;  and,  now,  because  I  showed  myself 
a  weak  and  generous  enemy,  you  do  this. 
Well,  you  have  won  and  I  have  lost — do  as 
you  will." 

"  Your  weakness  and  generosity  consisted 
in  an  attempt  to  brib.;  me  to  betray  my 
friend  Grant,  and  when  I  refused,  you 
imprisoned  me  while  you  hurried  your 
schemes  on  and  stole  that  friend's  sister." 
He  started,  and  shot  a  glance  as  I  said 
this,  as  cunning  as  a  ferret's. 

"  So  that  is  your  personal  wrong,"  he 
said  slowly.  "  That  is  the  scent  that  draws 
you  first  to  me.  She  will  make  a  good 
wife — whoever  her  husband,  if  husband  at 
all  there  be." 

I  bit  my  lip  and  drew  my  breath  quickly 
in  my  rage,  and  he  seemed  to  revel  in  the 
pain  he  knew  he  had  caused  me. 

"  I  have  come  to  you  for  news  of  her," 
I  said  bluntly. 

"  Of  course ;  I  might  have  known  that" 
He  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at 
me  as  if  in  curious  speculation,  pursing  up 
his  lips  and  drawing  down  his  heavy  brows. 
"When  I  look  at  your  Excellency,"  he 
said,  still  slowly,  with  sardonic,  insolent 
contempt  in  tone,  look,  and  manner,  "  and 
listen  to  your  Excellency's  words,  and  per- 
ceive the  depth,  breadth,  and  vastness  of 
your  Excellency's  mind,  I  am  ashamed  and 
humiliated.  To  think  that  I  should  have 
to  suffer  the  torturing  degradation  of  being 
outwitted  by  a  thing  like  you." 

I  only  laughed,  however.  His  opinion 
of  me  was  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference. 

"  I  daresay  you  do  feel  it,"  I  said,  lightly. 
My  laugh  and  tone  irritated  him,  and  he 
thrust  his  knife  in  again,  and  turned  it  in 
the  former  wound. 

"  And  so  you  love  this  American  girl, 
and  do  not  like  to  think  of  her  in  the  arms 
of  another  man  ?  Yet  she  may  grow  to 
love  him,  for  women  are  women  and  he  is 
at  least  a  man  !  " 

"You  intend,  then,  to  say  nothing?" 
I  answered,  sternly.  "You  know  where 
Miss  Grant  is  ?  " 

11 1  know  where  the  lady  is  who  was  Miss 
Grant"     Certainly  he  knew  how  to  wound. 
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"And  refuse  to  say?  Come,  answer; 
I  have  no  time  to  waste.  I  warn  you  thaj 
you  refuse  at  your  peril." 

"Peril  of  what?"  He  looked  up  from 
under  his  brows,  and  again  I  noticed  the 
expression,  as  of  hope,  which  had  puzzled 
me  before. 

"  Of  instant  arrest." 

"  And  if  I  do  not  refuse  ?  " 

"If  you  give  me  the  information  which 
leads  me  to  find  Miss  Grant,  and  if  no 
harm  has  come  to  her ;  and  if,  further,  you 
put  into  my  hands  the  Greek,  Haidee 
Patras,  then,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you 
can  go  your  way." 

"  Haidee  Patras  !  So,  then,  your  Excel- 
lency is  not  a  Pasha  for  nothing." 

"  You  can  cease  these  gibes ;  they  only 
exhaust  my  patience." 

"  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,"  he  said, 
echoing  my  words,  meditatively.  "What 
does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  if  they  are  both  here,  as 
I  believe,  and  you  replace  them  in  my  care, 
I  will  withdraw  the  troops  from  your  house, 
and  the  road  will  be  open  to  you  to  fly." 
Again  he  listened  with  acutely  strained 
intentness,  and  I  thought  a  shade  of  dis- 
appointment crossed  his  face. 

"  But  if  they  are  not  here  ?  " 

"  Is  either  here  ?  "  I  could  not  keep  my 
anxiety  out  of  my  voice,  and,  seeing  it,  he 
dallied  with  the  question. 

"  But  if  they  are  not  here?  "  he  repeated. 

"  If  you  tell  me  they  are  not,  I  will  have 
your  hareem  searched  for  them." 

"  Dog  of  an  infidel,  you  dare  not ! "  he 
cried,  his  rage  bursting  suddenly,  like  a 
thunderbolt.  "You  dare  not,  and  you 
know  it.  You  know  the  law,  that  no  man, 
not  even  the  truest  son  of  Islam,  dare  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  hareem,  save  only  the 
master  of  it  Seek  to  break  that  law,  if 
you  dare,  and  the  very  soldiers  who  give 
you  the  power  to  insult  me  in  this  threat  to 
defy  our  Prophet's  law  would  be  the  first 
to  strike  you  down." 

"Then  it  is  as  I  thought;  they  are  here." 

"You  lie,  dog  of  a  Giaour,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  passionate  and  uncontrollable 
vehemence,  and  glared  at  me,  shaken  by 
the  torrent  of  his  rage. 


The  insult  stung  like  a  whip-lash  across 
the  face,  but  I  thrust  back  the  impulse  of 
passion  to  end  the  interview  there  and 
then  by  handing  him  over  to  the  soldiers. 

"  We  will  see,"  I  answered,  as  calmly  as 
I  could  force  mysolf  to  speak.  "  I  did  not 
say  I  should  disregard'  the  law  I  know  well 
enough;  but  that  I  will  have  the  hareem 
searched,  if  necessary.  I  will  have  the 
truth." 

He  was  quick  to  see  the  mistake  of  his 
outburst. 

"  I  spoke  in  haste,  your  Excellency,  and 
I  recall  the  words,"  he  said. 

Paying  no  heed,  I  opened  the  door,  and 
told  one  of  the  soldiers  to  call  the  Captain 
to  me. 

"  You  will  repent  giving  me  to  them,"  he 
said  quickly  and  anxiously. 

"I  have  not  done  with  you  yet,"  I 
replied;  and  when  Hassim  Bey  came,  I 
told  him  that  I  believed  Enid  and  Haidee 
were  concealed  in  the  hareem,  and  that  I 
must  know  for  certain  whether  this  was  so. 
He  objected  that  no  man  might  enter,  and 
then,  reading  to  him  the  terms  of  the 
Sultan's  authority,  which  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  him,  I  ordered  him  to  find 
either  the  chief  eunuch,  or  any  important 
servant  of  the  hareem,  and  elicit  the  truth 
by  any  means — the  torture,  if  necessary; 
but  to  get  the  truth  at  any  cost. 

I  said  this  intentionally  in  the  Pasha's 
hearing,  and  the  Captain  was  leaving  the 
room  to  execute  the  order,  when  Maraboukh 
himself  interposed,  as  I  had  hoped  he 
would. 

"I  must  be  spared  this  indignity,"  he 
said.  "The  Greek  is  there,  but  not  the 
American." 

"Send  for  her,"  I  said  curtly,  and 
stopped  the  Captain,  by  whom  he  sent 
the  necessary  instructions  to  a  servant  he 
named. 

I  was  glad  to  have  wrung  something 
from  him,  and  was  only  afraid  that  he 
had  spoken  no  more  than  the  truth,  and 
I  waited  impatiently  for  Haidee's  coming. 

"If  the  American  were  here,  I  would 
restore  her  to  you,"  said  Maraboukh. 
"  But  she  is  not  here  ;  I  swear  that  by 
the  tomb  of  my  fathers !  " 
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I  made  no  reply,  but  as  soon  as  Haid£e 
was  brought  in — looking  ill,  haggard  and 
broken,  and  so  troubled  —  I  drew  her 
aside  and  asked  her  in  English  for  news 
ot  Enid. 

"I  know  nothing  of  her,  Mr.  Ormesby, 
except  that  she  is  not  here.  Of  that  I 
am  certain.  Have  you  come  to  take  me 
away  ?  For  God's  sake,  do  so.  My 
anxiety  is  killing  me." 

"  Yes,  you  can  leave  here  with  me " ; 
and  giving  her  into  the  care  of  Hassim 
Bey,  I  sent  her  down  to  the  carriage, 
and  turned  again  to  Maraboukh. 

"  Now,  do  you  still  refuse  to  tell  me  any- 
thing? I  shall  not  ask  again,"  I  added 
threateningly. 

"If  I  tell  you  all  I  know?" 

"  You  shall  be  set  free,  when  she  is  safe 
in  our  hands." 

"  And  until  then  ?  " 

"You  will  remain  here  and  your  house 
will  be  guarded." 

"  How  will  that  be  better  than  instant 
arrest  ?  " 

"  That  is  your  concern." 

For  a  moment  he  thought,  with  concen- 
trated intentness,  and  then  appeared  to 
take  his  decision. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  his  eyes  on 
mine,  and  a  diabolical  look  of  malice  in 
them.  "She  is  the  wife,  or  the  mistress, 
of  the  carrion  spy  Stephani.  He  has 
taken  her  to  his  hills,  and  by  this 
time " 

"  Stop,"  I  cried. 

"  He  loves  her,  and  she  is  in  his  arms, 
now,  at  this  very  moment,  may  be." 

"It  is  false,  and  you  know  it,"  I  cried 
hotly,  my  blood  on  fire. 

"  It  is  true;  I  have  the  proofs  here.  She 
loves  him,  too ;  that  is  the  thought  for  you. 
She  went  willingly,  eagerly,  joyously,  to  be 
his." 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Slop  ! "  I  said,  mad 
with  rage  at  his  words. 

"  His,  for  she  loves  him."  He  laughed 
sneeringly.  "  She  loves  him ;  that  is  the 
sweet  thought  for  you.  Enjoy  it,  for,  by 
Allah,  it  is  your  last  thought  on  earth,"  and, 
before  I  divined  his  purpose,  he  drew  a 
revolver   from  the   drawer   which   he   had 


opened  to  get  the  "  proofs,"  and  fired  point- 
blank  at  me. 

Only  his  mad  rage  saved  my  life.  His 
hand  trembled  so  violently,  in  his  paroxysm 
of  passion,  that,  by  the  mercy  of  Providence, 
the  bullet  whistled  harmlessly  past  my  head, 
and,  at  the  report,  the  soldiers  came  rush- 
ing in. 

"  She  loves  him  J  "  he  cried,  with  a  last 
smile  of  vindictive  rage,  and,  as  the  men 
rushed  to  seize  him,  he  put  the  muzzle  of 
the  pistol  to  his  own  head  and,  with  his 
eyes  on  me  and  the  evil  smile  still  on  his 
sallow  face,  he  pulled  the  trigger  and  fell 
back  in  his  chair  dead. 

He  had  failed,  almost  by  a  miracle,  in 
taking  my  life,  but  he  had  beaten  me,  none 
the  less,  for  he  had  cheated  me  of  the 
knowledge  which  was  as  much  to  me  as  life 
itself,  and  had  carried  his  secret  with  him 
across  the  grim  frontier  of  the  land  of 
eternal  silence. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

haid^e's  story 

THAT  Maraboukh  Pasha  should  have 
taken  his  life  rather  than  face  the 
consequences  of  the  failure  of  his  con- 
spiracy was  consistent  with  the  Ottoman 
character  in  all  respects  save  in  the  man- 
ner of  taking  it ;  while  the  attempt  to 
kill  me  at  the  same  moment  was  just  the 
blazing  up  of  a  fierce  desire  for  revenge 
upon  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
chief  agent  in  his  defeat.  When  I  thought 
over  the  strange  interview,  it  appeared 
probable  that  he  had  been  testing  me  in 
search  of  a  chance  of  escape.  All  the 
time  he  must  have  had  the  thought  of 
self-destruction  in  his  mind,  but  had  not 
finally  resolved  upon  it  until  he  had  seen 
that  the  chance  of  flight  was  hopelessly 
barred. 

I  recalled  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
had  put  his  question  as  to  what  would  be 
his  position  if  he  could  not  place  Enid 
in  my  hands  at  once;  and  my  reply  that 
he  would  have  to  remain  under  guard 
until  she  was  safe  had  shot  the  last  bolt 
on  the  gate  of  his  hope. 

I  had  not  meant  it.     Enid's  welfare  was 


i  him  he  put  tht  muzsU  of  the  pistol  to  hit  o 
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infinitely  more  to  me  than  Maraboukh's 
punishment;  and  had  I  at  the  time  rea- 
lised the  full  significance  to  him  of  my 
words,  I  would  have  answered  differently. 
I  would  gladly  enough  have  taken  steps  to 
keep  him  safe  so  long  as  he  could  be  of 
help  in  my  search.  But  the  passion  into 
which  his  words  and  taunts  had  goaded 
me  had  clouded  my  judgment,  with  this 
fatal  result. 

However,  the  thing  was  done;  and  it 
Vemained  for  me  to  consider  what  steps  to 
take  next  I  despatched  messengers  at 
once  for  a  doctor  and  for  the  chief  Zaptieh 
of  the  district,  and  while  they  were  coming 
I  made  a  quick  examination  of  such  of  the 
Pasha's  private  papers  as  I  could  lay  hands 
on,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  clue  to 
Enid's  place  of  concealment.  But  I  found 
nothing ;  and  when  I  had  explained  matters 
to  the  police  and  had  ordered  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Sultan  to  seal  up  everything 
and  take  charge  of  the  house,  I  went  down 
to  the  carriage  and  drove  with  Haide'e  to 
the  White  House. 

I  was  bitterly  disappointed  and  sore  de- 
pressed. I  had  built  such  hopes  upon 
dragging  the  truth  out  of  Maraboukh  that 
the  failure  had  correspondingly  disheartened 
me;  and  when  I  began  to  realise  that  the 
failure  was  in  fact  due  largely  to  my  own 
short-sightedness  in  not  promising  .him 
safety,  my  self-reproach  added  poisoned 
barbs  to  my  unavailing  grief. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  still  more  dis- 
turbing possibility  to  be  faced  that  he  had 
told  me  the  truth,  and  that  Enid  had 
indeed  been  carried  away  by  Stephani ; 
and  the  dead  man's  words  recurred  to 
me  to  rack  me  with  enough  pain  to  have 
satisfied  even  his  vicious  malignity. 

But  from  this  purgatory  Haid£e  was 
able  to  release  me.  Beyond  telling  her 
that  Maraboukh  had  shot  himself  and 
was  dead,  I  did  not  speak  to  her  during 
the  drive  to  the  White  House.  When  we 
arrived  there  I  gave  orders  for  food  to  be 
prepared  at  once  for  the  soldiers,  and 
distributed  among  them  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  a  full  day's  pay.  The  Cap- 
tain I  took  into  the  house,  and,  after 
giving    him   a  liberal    present,    I   said    I 


would  tell  him  later  on  my  wishes  in  regard 
to  the  troops ;  and  that  in  the  meanwhile 
they  were  to  remain  at  the  White  House. 

Haid£e  had  in  the  meantime  changed 
her  dress,  and  now  came  to  me,  at  my 
request,  in  my  own  room. 

"  What  are  your  orders  for  me  ? "  she 
asked. 

"I  have  no  orders  for  you,  mademoi- 
selle ;  I  am  not  your  gaoler.  You  are 
free  to  go  where  you  will,"  I  answered. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Grant  ?  " 

"  Dying,  at  The  Home.  Your  desertion 
has  helped  to  kill  him."  I  spoke  sternlyr 
harshly  even,  but  I  regretted  the  words 
when  I  saw  their  effect.  She  closed  her 
eyes  as  if  in  agony  and,  reeling,  fell  into 
a  chair. 

"  Mother  of  God,  what  a  punishment  is 

mine!"  she  moaned;  and  after  a  long  pause 

she  looked  up  and  asked  pleadingly :  "And 

would  you  still  keep  me  from  him  ?  " 

"On    the    contrary,   one   of    my   chief 

objects  is  that  you  should* go  to  him." 

"Come,  then,"  she  cried,  jumping  to 
her  feet  instantly.  "  Let  us  start.  I  for- 
give all  your  former  harshness  for  those 
sweet  words.  Let  us  go — let  us  go,"  she 
said  impetuously;  and  when  I  did  not 
rise  at  once,  she  added:  "God!  are  you 
a  man  of  stone,  that  you  cannot  see  my 
heart  is  burning  to  be  with  him?" 

"  I  have  still  another  object — to  find 
Miss  Grant." 

"  Let  us  go,  Mr.  Ormesby,  and  I  will 
tell  all  I  know." 

As  it  was  desirable  for  several  reasons 
that  I  should  go  to  The  Home  with  her, 
and  as  it  would  not  occupy  much  more 
time  to  do  that  than  to  listen  to  what  she 
might  have  to  say  and  to  write  in  Turkish  a 
long  report  to  the  Sultan  of  all  my  doings, 
I  resolved  to  cross  at  once  and  take  her. 

"You  will  hate  me  more  than  ever, 
Mr.  Ormesby,  when  you  know  all,"  she 
said ;  "  but  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  I  who 
helped  to  put  Miss  Grant  in  the  Pasha's 
hands."  She  paused  as  if  expecting  some 
outburst  from  me,  but  I  made  no  reply; 
I  would  not  trust  myself  to  speak. 

"It  was  your  fault  and  hers,"  she  con- 
tinued.   "  She  made  me  hate  her :  she  and 
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you  were  my  enemies;  she  maddened  me 
with  her  accusation  of  poison;  together 
you  humiliated  and  shamed  me ;  and  when 
my  chance  came  I  took  it,  as  any  woman 
would  have  taken  it  who  loved  as  I  loved 
and  hated  as  I  had  been  made  to  hate." 

"Your  motives  are  nothing  to  me,"  I 
said  bluntly  when  she  paused  again ;  "  tell 
me  what  happened." 

"You  had  kept  me  from  the  man  I 
loved,  and  I  vowed  I  would  not  endure  it. 
I  could  not ;  it  was  killing  me.  Then  I 
heard  you  had  left  the  house,  and  that 
Miss  Grant  had  taken  her  brother  away 
also.  I  was  alone  and  helpless,  and  then 
I  saw  my  way  to  get  to  him  again,  as  I 
thought;  oh,  holy  God,  as  I  thought!" 
she  cried  distractedly.  "I  sent  word  to 
Maraboukh,  and  with  a  lying  message  I 
lured  Miss  Grant  back  from  the  island, 
and,  together  with  that  devil  incarnate — for 
he  was  a  devil — we  laid  the  trap  for  her." 

"Be  as  brief  as  you  can." 

"You  had  taken  Mr.  Grant  from  the 
house,  and  I  was  desperate.  What  was 
I  to  do?  You  had  baffled  me,  cheated 
me,  scorned  me,  and  lied  about  me 
treacherously ;  what  was  I  to  do  ?  What 
could  I  do  but  separate  the  sister  from 
the  brother,  if  I  was  ever  to  return  to 
him  ?  And  so  I  did  it ;  it  was  easy 
enough.  I  myself  wrote  to  Miss  Grant, 
and  reading  her  by  my  own  suffering 
heart,  I  knew  what  to  write.  I  told  her 
that  you  had  been  brought  back  to  the 
White  House  sorely  wounded  and  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  that  you  had  asked 
for  her;  and  that,  if  she  came  at  once, 
she  might  find  you  still  alive.  I  sent  the 
message  in  one  of  the  boats ;  and  knowing 
she  would  come  in  hot  haste,  we  had  a 
carriage  at  the  landing-stage  in  the  dusk 
waiting  for  her,  and  I  was  there.  Without 
a  thought  of  the  truth  she  entered  it,  and 
we  drove  at  once — where  you  found  me — 
to  the  Pasha's." 

"  Then  she  is  there  ?  " 

"  No.  She  was  taken  away  the  same 
night ;  where,  I  know  not." 

"  And  you  remained  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  caught  in  another  mesh  of  that 
devil-spider's  web.     I  was  trapped,  even  in 
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trapping  her ;  and  no  threats  or  curses  or 
tears  or  prayers  could  move  him  to  set  me 
free.  I  had  done  his  work,  he  said,  and  was 
safe  only  in  his  care.  He  lied  to  me — 
when  was  he  not  ever  ready  with  a  lie? — 
that  my  part  in  the  conspiracy  was  known ; 
that  the  Palace  spies  were  searching  for  me; 
that  my  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  I  must 
stay.  Oh,  God  !  if  you  knew  the  torturing 
anguish  of  those  following  hours  to  me,  you 
would  see  what  punishment  has  been  mine." 

My  hate  of  her  was  turned  to  loathing  as 
I  heard  the  story  of  her  treachery,  and  save 
that  the  dying  man,  to  whom  I  was  taking 
her,  lay  filling  the  lingering  remnant  of  his 
hours  with  longing  for  a  sight  of  her,  I 
could  almost  have  found  it  in  me  to  throw 
her  with  my  own  hands  into  the  dark 
waters  through  which  we  raced. 

"  And  what  of  that  scoundrel  Stephani  ? 
What  was  his  part  in  this  ?  "  I  asked,  after 
some  minutes  of  silence. 

"  Stephani !     What  of  him  ?  " 

"  The  Pasha  told  me  he  had  taken  Miss 
Grant  away." 

"  A  lie,  of  course — what  else  should  it 
be  from  Maraboukh?  Stephani  is  rotting 
in  gaol.  He  found  out  he  was  to  be  fooled; 
and  when  he  stormed  and  threatened  things, 
he  was  dealt  with.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  he 
was  but  Maraboukh's  tool ;  and  when  the 
edge  of  his  use  was  blunted,  again,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  he  was  thrown  aside." 

"  Where,  then,  is  Miss  Grant  ?  " 

"I  know  little  more  than  yourself. 
Stephani  may  know ;  it  is  probable ;  for  it 
would  be  like  Maraboukh  to  refine  his  tor- 
ture by  telling  him  at  the  very  moment 
when  hurling  him  into  prison." 

"  Do  you  know  that  she  was  promised  to 
Stephani  ?  " 

"  I  know — to  him  amongst  others.  It 
cost  Maraboukh  nothing  to  promise  what 
he  knew  could  never  be  performed." 

"You  mean  he  knew  it  would  never  be 
in  his  power  to  do  as  he  said  ?  " 

"That  he  would  never  have  been  mad 
enough,  had  his  plot  not  miscarried,  and 
his  Government  been  ever  so  strong,  to 
risk  a  quarrel  with  another  Power  for  such 
a  cause." 

"  Then  where  is  she  ?  " 
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"  I  repeat  I  have  no  more  knowledge 
than  you  can  have.  If  he  has  not  lost  his 
reason,  or  been  driven  to  risk  a  great 
hazard  by  some  desperate  pass — when  he 
would  do  anything  —  you  will  find  her 
safely  guarded  somewhere." 

"  Then  why  was  he  a  party  to  getting 
her  away  from  us  ?  " 

"  Because  I  insisted,  and  probably  be- 
cause he  wished  to  make  it  appear  to 
others  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  pay  the 
promised  price  for  their  help.  Remember 
that  your  visit  to  him  and  the  knowledge 
you  got  from  him  caused  him  to  hurry 
forward  his  plans  before  they  were  fully 
matured." 

"  To  whom  else  was  she  promised  ?  "  I 
asked,  after  a  pause  of  thought,  rendered  a 
shade  less  hopeless  by  her  words. 

"  I  know  of  one  only,  Abdullah  Bey — a 
desperate  and  influential  man,  on  whose 
help  much  reliance  was  placed." 

I  questioned  her  closely  concerning  this 
man,  and  determined  that  when  we  reached 
the  island  I  would  despatch  Stuart  at  once 
with  peremptory  instructions  to  the  troop 
captain,  Hassim  Bey,  to  take  soldiers  and 
arrest  Abdullah  and  search  his  house. 

I  was  so  enraged  against  the  Greek  for 
the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  infamous 
project  of  getting  Enid  away  from  us  that, 
save  for  the  purpose  of  getting  from  her 
any  information  she  might  have  about  the 
matter,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  speak 
to  her.  Even  to  stay  in  her  presence 
seemed  an  insult  to  the  woman  I  loved 
and  had  lost  through  her  wily  treachery ; 
and  so  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  questions 
I  went  forward  to  smoke  and  think. 

She  had  given  me  a  fresh  view  of  Mara- 
boukh's  actions,  and  a  very  probable  one. 
He  knew  too  well  the  trouble  and  hubbub 
which  would  be  caused  by  kidnapping  an 
American  citizen,  to  make  a  serious  attempt 
of  the  kind.  That  she-devil  of  a  Greek  had 
probably  forced  him  to  appear  to  do  it :  she 
had  owned  to  having  "  insisted  " ;  and  I  had 
little  doubt  that  the  pressure  she  had  used 
had  been  some  kind  of  threat  to  disclose 
his  plans.  He  had  seemed  to  yield,  in 
order  to  quiet  her,  and  had  promptly  re- 
taliated by  shutting  her  up  in  his  own  house. 


It  was  by  no  means  unlikely,  too,  that 
the  Greek  might  be  right  in  her  further 
surmise  that,  as  he  had  promised  to  give 
Enid  to  Stephani  and  others — a  promise 
impossible  of  actual  performance — he  had 
wished  to  carry  the  plan  far  enough  to 
convince  them  that  he  could  make  his 
promise  good  when  the  time  came. 

But  there  remained  the  disquieting  pro- 
bability that,  when  the  crisis  of  the  plot  had 
to  be  hurried  forward,  his  hand  might  have 
been  forced,  and  that  what  he  had  intended 
to  play  at  doing  he  might  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  in  earnest.  At  that  moment 
of  crisis  he  was  desperate  enough  to  dare 
anything.  In  such  a  case,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  Enid,  wherever  she  might  be, 
must  be  in  grievous  peril ;  and  the  thought 
was  maddening. 

The  more  I  pondered  the  problem,  the 
clearer  became  the  necessity  to  find 
Stephani  and  ascertain  what  he  knew ;  and 
I  resolved  to  return  on  this  errand  the 
instant  I  had  done  what  had  to  be  done  at 
The  Home. 

My  first  question  on  landing  was  for  news 
of  Grant,  and  I  learnt  that  there  was  little 
or  no  change  in  his  condition.  I  took  the 
Greek  into  the  house,  and  was  hurrying  off 
to  prepare  my  dear  friend  for  her  visit 
when  she  stopped  me. 

"  Mr.  Ormesby,  I  know  you  despise  and 
detest  me  for  what  I  have  done,  but  I  wish 
you  to  know  I  am  bitterly  sorry." 

"  You  have  abundant  cause  for  it, 
mademoiselle,"  I  said  coldly. 

"Wait, please.  I  must  ask  you  a  question. 
Shall  you  tell  Mr.  Grant  what  I  have  done?" 

"If  I  do  not,  it  will  be  out  of  no  con- 
sideration for  you.  My  poor  friend  has  not 
many  days  to  live,  perhaps  not  many  hours, 
and  it  may  save  him  much  pain  to  keep  his 
faith  in  you  unbroken." 

"  Oh,  how  hard  and  cruel  you  are,"  she 
cried,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  You  will  have  to  be  prepared  with  some 
story  of  the  reasons  for  your  absence.  At 
present  he  believes  that  your  absence  is 
due  largely  to  me,  and  that  I  drove  you, 
through  despair,  to  leave  him." 

"I  will  undeceive  him;  I  will,  indeed.  I 
will  say  anything  you  wish — anything." 


"  You  kaor  kept  ml  from  the  man  I  loved  ; 
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"I  have  no  wishes  in  regard  to  you." 

"But  what  shall  I  say  to  him?" 

"  Just  what  you  please.  You  have  shown 
no  lack  of  ingenuity  hitherto.  You  have 
now  to  think  of  only  one  thing — that  ray 
dear  friend  is  dying,  and  that  his  last  hours 
shall  be  made  as  peaceful  as  can  be." 

With  that  I  hurried  away  to  Grant's 
bedside. 

He  was  lying  so  still  that  they  thought 
he  was  asleep ;  but  the  moment  I  ap- 
proached the  bed  he  opened  his  eyes 
and,  seeing  me,  smiled  and  made  a  faint 
movement  of  the  hand,  as  if  to  greet 
me.     I  pressed  it  warmly. 

"You  have  been  a  long  time,  Mervyn. 
Have  you  brought  any  news  ? "  and  his 
large  eyes  brightened  with  a  gleam  of 
expectation. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  nodding  my  head. 
"  And  better  than  news,  Mademoiselle 
Patras  is  here." 

"  Thank  God  for  that ! "  he  answered, 
much  less  feebly,  while  a  touch  of  colour 
crept  into  his  almost  wax- white  cheeks. 
"And  thank  you,  Mervyn."  And  he  began 
to  look  about,  as  if  in  search  for  her. 

"  She  will  be  here  in  a  moment  or  two," 
I  said,  in  answer  to  the  look. 

"  And  Enid  ?    What  of  her  ?  " 

"She  will  be  here  later,"  I  replied 
equivocally;  and  his  thoughts  being  en- 
grossed by  the  prospect  of  seeing  Haid£e 
again,  the  answer  appeared  to  satisfy  him. 

I  could  do,  or  say,  no  more.  His  very 
soul  was  hungry  for  the  presence  of  the 
woman  he  loved. 

"  I  will  fetch  her,  Cyrus,  and  then  I  am 
going  back  to — to  Enid." 

"Best  so,  Mervyn.  You  two  will  be 
happy  in  your  love.  It  is  the  best  thing 
life  has  to  offer." 

I  crept  away  from  the  bedside,  intensely 
saddened  by  his  death-like  looks,  and  mar- 
velling at  his  words.  Here  was  a  man, 
strong,  far  above  his  fellows  in  all  that 
makes  men  men,  who,  all  his  life,  until  the 
last  few  weeks,  had  never  looked  on  a 
woman  with  the  eye  of  favour,  so  changed 
by  his  love  that,  of  ail  the  great  possessions 


he  had  won,  that  love  was  the  one  thought 
of  his  dying  hour. 

I  took  the  Greek  upstairs,  telling  her 
only  that  I  had  said  nothing  to  lead  Grant 
to  believe  that  Enid  was  in  any  danger, 
and  being  all  unwilling  to  witness  their 
meeting,  I  called  Dr.  Arbuthnot  from  the 
room  and  let  her  enter  aione. 

"  Is  there  any  hope  at  all,  doctor  ?  "  I 
said,  when  we  were  alone. 

"  None  whatever  now,  Mr.  Ormesby." 

"Yet  he  lingers." 

"And  may  linger  for  some  days,  or  die 
at  any  moment." 

"And  what  is  the  cause?" 

"Poison;  and  yet  not  poison  as  you 
and  I  understand  it.  You  have  heard  of 
the  Turk's  fatal  cup  of  coffee?" 

"Poisoned,  yes." 

"  It  is  more  devilish  than  poison.  These 
Easterns  can  be  devils  at  need.  The  cup 
of  coffee  that  I  mean  is  that  which  is  .pre- 
pared with  real  Eastern  refinement,  and 
the  cup  is  partly  filled  with  either  crushed 
glass  or  finely  chopped  hair.  It  was  glass  in 
this  case,  and  we  have  found  traces  of  it." 

"  How  damnable  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  The  object  is  to  kill,  and  yet  leave  no 
trace  of  the  poison.  You  can  see  what 
must  happen.  The  organs  are  inflamed, 
and  ultimately  perforated.  Dr.  Eberhardt 
discovered  it;  and  it  explains  what  before 
seemed  inexplicable.  It  was  administered 
some  time  before  he  took  that  dose  of 
poison;  and  although  that  was  thrown  off 
by  the  prompt  measures  we  were  able  to 
take,  a  relapse  was  all  but  inevitable.  In 
so  strong  a  man  there  was  just  a  chance 
that  complete  rest  and  treatment  might 
save  life;  but  that  chance  he  destroyed 
utterly  when  he  insisted  upon  getting  up 
and  going  for  that  night  expedition.  The 
exertion  and  exposure  sealed  his  fate. 

"  Does  he  know  there  is  no  hope^* 

"  He  knew  it  before  he  went  out-' -v  We 
told  him,  not  that  there  was  a  risk  of  death 
in  going,  but  a  certainty."  *  /<s*j5E 

"  By  Heaven,  what  a  man  !  Ana  what 
devilment ! "  I  cried,  aghast  at  this  reve- 
lation of  subtle  infamy. 


(To  be  continued.") 
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By   AN   OLD    "PLACE-HOLDER" 


GOVERNMENT  offices,  as  well  as  the 
class  of  men  who  occupy  them, 
have  changed  very  much  in  the  last  forty 
years.  In  the  'sixties  the  buildings  were 
mostly  old  tumble-down  shanties,  house 
added  to  house  as  occasion  required,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  old  War  Office,  which  still 
exists,  a  monument  both  within  and  with- 
out of  what  a  Government  office  should  not 
be.  As  regards  the  occupants,  or  "  place- 
holders," as  they  were  then  called — although, 
par  parenthhe,  the  word  seems  of  recent 
years  to  have  dropped  out  almost  entirely — 
these  were  appointed  by  nomination  at  the 
hands  of  the  Minister  at  the  time-being  in 
office,  either  with  or  without  examination. 
Now,  such  nomination  is  no  longer  possible, 
except  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  to  such 
places  as  are  dignified  by  the  name  of 
"  staff  appointments  " — t\e.9  places  of  j£Soo 
a  year  or  over;  consequently,  the  person 
of  "  real "  merit — that  is  to  say,  the  person 
who  has  interest — comes  in  at  the  top,  not 
the  bottom,  and  the  interest  is  in  most 
cases  now,  not  family  interest  as  of  old, 
but  rather  the  back-stair  interest  of  the 
political  wire-puller,  called  commonly 
"  party  "  interest. 

In  the  old  nomination  days,  most  of 
the  men  appointed  were  gentlemen,  and 
honestly  tried  to  do  to  the  best  of  their 
ability — sometimes  limited — the  work  for 
which  they  took  the  pay,  well  knowing  that 
the  work  had  got  to  be  done,  and  regarding 
it  as  ungentlemanry  to  take  the  pay  and  to 
leave  others  to  do  the  work  for  which  they 
took  that  pay.  There  were,  of  course, 
exceptions,  and  I  call  to  mind  now  one 
young  scion  of  a  great  house  whose  chief 
claim  to  an  appointment  consisted  (in  the 
eyes,  at  least,  of  his  noble  father)  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  played  with  when  young,  and 
taken  intelligent  interest  in,  a  mechanical 
toy-railway,  and  who  got   an  appointment 


on  that  ground  to  a  Department  which  was 
taking  a  hand  in  the  establishment  of  rail- 
ways in  one  of  our  great  dependencies.  At 
that  time  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
were  paid  quarterly,  and  after  a  few  months 
the  "  scion  "  in  question  left  matters  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  "assistant"  clerks,  and 
favoured  us  with  his  presence  merely  on 
quarter-day  to  receive  his  salary :  and  this 
he  continued  to  do  until  his  merits  were 
suitably  rewarded  by  his  nomination  to  a 
Colonial  Governorship.  His  son  not  long 
ago  wrote  his  life,  and  very  interesting 
reading  it  was  to  those  who  knew. 

But  the  nomination  system  in  vogue  in 
the  old  days  did  not,  on  the  whole,  produce 
bad  men.  Most  of  them  were  gentlemen, 
and  knew  and  acted  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  which  is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
British  Civil  Service,  and  which  Macaulay 
assures  us  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans 
"  in  the  great  days  of  old,"  when 

"  None  were  for  party 
And  all  were  for  the  State." 

Most  members  of  the  Service  had  had  a 
Public  School  and  University  education,  and 
if  not  brilliant  like  the  present  generation, 
still  knew  their  duty  and  did  it  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  In  some  the  ability  was 
perhaps  small.  One  dear  old  gentleman — 
we  will  call  him  Mr.  Hebron,  to  make  cer- 
tain of  him — was  constantly  annoyed  by  a 
too  energetic  Under-Secretary  of  State,  who 
put  remarks  affecting  him  injuriously  on 
the  various  Minute  papers  with  which  poor 
Hebron  had  had  to  deal,  such  as  "This 
is  some  of  Mr.  Hebron's  handiwork  ! ! ! " 
"  Mr.  Hebron  again — no  notice  need  be 
taken!"  Stung  at  last  to  the  quick  by 
these  and  similar  contemptuous  remarks, 
Mr.  Hebron  demanded  an  interview  with 
his  official  tormentor.  He  came  out  from 
that  interview  with  a  beaming  countenance, 
and  informed  us  with  evident  satisfaction 
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lhat  Sir  Henry  Harland,  the  Under-Sec- 
retary #n  question,  had  been  most  kind, 
and  had  informed  him  that  "  he  respected 
him  as  a  man,  and  had  nothing  to  say 
against  his  character  as  a  gentleman,"  and 
that  all  he  had  against  him  was  his 
"  general  incompetence  "  ! ! 

Sir  Henry  himself  had  worked  his  way 
up  to  his  official  position  from  a  junior 
clerkship,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated 
when  a  distinguished  young  graduate  at 
Oxford.  On  the  occasion  of  his  appoint- 
ment, the  other  young  Dons  of  his  time  at 
Oxford  gave  him  a  complimentary  dinner, 
to  which,  having  himself  no  sense  of 
humour,  he  often  referred.  One  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  the  story  runs,  in 
proposing  his  health  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  said  he  must  congratulate  the 
Government  on  having  annexed  his  friend 
Harland's  services;  he  added  that  he, 
personally,  felt  sure  that  in  the  near  future 
there  would  be  few  questions  affecting  the 
well-being  of  the  nation  with  regard  to 
Arhich  Harland's  advice  would  not  be  asked, 
and  none  on  which  it  would  not  be  offered ! 
Certainly,  if  tradition  spoke  truly,  Harland, 
when  a  junior,  took  this  quite  seriously, 
and  did  his  best  to  act  up  to  the  dictum. 
He  had  his  reward,  not  only  in  becoming 
Sir  Henry,  with  many  letters  after  his  name, 
but  also  in  sitting  on  many  of  his  fellow 
creatures — including  Mr.  Hebron. 

For  Mr.  Hebron  was  not  the  only  one 
of  her  Majesty's  servants  that  Sir  Henry 
duly  "sat  upon."  "Joke  not  with  your 
superiors,  lest  they  turn  and  rend  you," 
says  the  old  Eastern  proverb ;  and  par- 
ticularly joke  not  with  one  of  Sir  Henry's 
class,  for  he  will  rend  you  badly.  Mr. 
Howard  Harcourt  seemed  to  be  totally 
unaware  of  this,  and  so  his  end  was — as 
the  Indian  Baboo  very  wittily  remarked — 
pieces ;  but  no  other  end  could  be  expected 
perhaps,  for  was  he  not  called  "Mad"  Har- 
court, on  account  of  his  daily  proceedings  ? 
Mad  Harcourt  was  one  day,  unfortunately 
for  him,  in  charge  of  some  work,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  his  official  superior,  and  in 
the  courscof  that  work  he  was  required  to 
give  some  information  to  an  influential 
M.P.,  a  supporter  of  the  then  Government. 


He  gave  it,  and  the  M.P.  used  it,  and  in 
"the  recess"  gave  his  constituents  the 
benefit  of  it,  in  the  course  of  an  address  on 
"  things "  with  which  he  favoured  them. 
The  Opposition  papers  pitched  on  this,  and 
controverted  his  "  facts,"  and  made  hay  of 
them ;  and  the  papers  on  his  own  side,  after 
a  few  feeble  efforts  to  support  him,  threw 
him  over,  and  joined  in  with  the  others  in 
making  a  meal  of  him.  Mad  with  rage,  he 
came  to  town,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Sir  Henry  Harland  on  the  question  "of  the 
above,  so-called,  facts.  These,  he  remarked, 
though  given  to  him  by  a  gentleman  in 
Sir  Henry's  department,  were  not  facts,  and 
in  fact  far  from  it.  "  Dear,  dear,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  looking  at  the  paper  which  the  other 
handed  him,  "  they  are,  indeed,  very  far  from 
it;  this  paper  you  have  handed  me,  Mr.  Howe, 
is,  I  see,  in  the  writing  of  Mr.  Harcourt." 
He  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  messenger 
appeared,  he  said :  "  Send  here  at  once  Mr. 
Harcourt."  Mr.  Harcourt  duly  appeared, 
and  was  confronted,  and  confounded. 
"Henceforth,"  said  Sir  Henry,  in  his 
sternest  voice,  "  I  absolutely  forbid  you,  Mr. 
Harcourt,  to  give  any  information  to  any- 
body whatsoever.  Anybody  asking  for  such 
information  you  will  take  to  your  superior 
officers.  You  understand?  Now,  go." 
Unluckily  for  him,  some  few  weeks  after, 
Mr.  Harcourt  was  passing  along  one  of 
the  lengthy  corridors  in  proximity  to  Sir 
Henry's  palatial  apartment,  when  a  stranger 
asked  him  "the  way  out"  Mad  Harcourt 
felt  madder  at  the  moment  than  usual. 
"  Will  you  come  this  way,  sir  ?  "  he  said  very 
politely,  ushering  him  into  Sir  Henry's 
room,  where  he  announced  him  as  "a 
stranger,  sir,  who  wants  some  information." 
"  Will  you  take  a  seat,  sir?"  said  Sir  Henry  in 
his  courtly  way  ;  "  and  now,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  "  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  other,  "  I  don't 
know  that  you  can  do  much ;  I  asked  this 
young  gentleman  to  point  me  the  way  out, 
and  he  brought  me  in  here."  There  were 
bows,  excuses,  smiles — some  bitter,  others 
not  so  bitter — and  the  stranger  retired — 
and  so  also  did  Mad  Harcourt,  at  the 
next  "  re-organisation  "  of  the  Department  ; 
and  during  thirty  long  years — in  fact  till  the 
day  of  his  death — he  had  ample  leisure  to 
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meditate  on    the   inadvisability   of  joking 
with  his  superiors. 

Sir  Henry  Harland,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  himself  when  a  junior 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  his  official 
superiors,  owing  to  their  lamentable 
want  of  what  he  termed  "  nous."  Parti- 
cularly bitter  were  his  feelings  against 
the  immediate  predecessor  under  whom  he 
had  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  dire  mis- 
fortune to  serve.  This  gentleman,  dear 
old  Sir  Haden  Hawke  as  he  was  called 
throughout  the  Service,  was  entirely  lacking 
in  education ;  but  he  made  up  for  what  he 
lacked  in  education  by  his  charming 
manners.  He  had  been  brought  up  at 
home  in  the  schoolroom  with  his  sisters  the 
Misses  Hawke — all  beauties,  and  all,  like 
him  (except  for  superficial  accomplishments) 
supremely  ignorant — "the  lovely  birds  of 
prey,"  as  they  were  called  by  the  ladies  in 
the  forties,  for  it  was  commonly  said,  in 
those  days,  that  a  Hawke  made  a 
misalliance  if  she  condescended  to  become 
anything  less  than  a  Countess.  Most  of 
"  the  lovely  birds  of  prey  "  had  accordingly 
mated  either  with  earls  who  dated  from 
early  years,  or  with  others  still  higher  in  the 
Red-book,  and  it  followed  that  Sir  Haden 
was  welcome  in  many  a  ducal  drawing- 
room,  where  men  of  Sir  Henry's  type  never 
could  hope  to  enter.  Sir  Haden  was  all  the 
more  welcome  because  he  had  acquired 
from  his  sisters  many  feminine  accomplish- 
ments; he  could  sing  and  play  the  piano 
really  well,  and  it  was  even  said  he  could 
sew.  But,  like  many  other  ladies,  he  never 
learnt  that  accomplishment  which  they  so 
often  despise,  viz.',  spelling,  and  there  was  in 
the  Department  a  typical  story  of  him  in  his 
younger  days,  when  he  had  been  given  a 
precis  of  a  long  document  to  draw  up.  This 
document  was  in  the  form  of  a  "  petition  M 
to  Government,  and  it  set  out  in  a  rather 
prolix  way  the  advantages  of  ice  as  an 
article  for  use  in  hospitals,  as  well  as  for 
the  preservation  of  food  and  stores ;  also  it 
went  on  to  propose  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  in  time  of  peace  utilise  the 
cruisers,  and  other  vessels  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  to  bring  ice  from  a  lake  which  the 
petitioners     owned    in    Norway,    to    this 


country,  with  the  object  of  its  being  used 
in  hospitals,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
stores.  There  was,  of  course,  a  proviso  that 
the  petitioners  should  be  paid  a  good 
round  sum  per  ton  for  the  ice  taken. 
Young  Hawke — he  was  very  young  in  the 
forties — did  his  prkis,  and  handed  it  into 
his  Chief,  who  after  examining  it,  sent  for 
him,  and  said :  "  Mr.  Hawke,  this  is  a  very 
good  precis,  I  think ;  you  have  done  it  well, 
not  mixing  any  of  the  points — but  I  am 
afraid  it  cannot  go  forward  to  the  Cabinet 
for  their  consideration  as  it  now  stands,  for 
I  see  you  have  spelt  ice,  all  through,  '  ise.'" 
"  Oh  ! "  replied  Hawke,  with  his  pleasant, 
genial  smile,  "  I  daresay  if  you  look  for 
them  you'll  find  lots  of  little  things  like 
that ! " 

Sir  Haden  Hawke,  as  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  foregoing,  "used  no  tongue  but 
his  own";  anything  written  in  a  foreign 
language  was  to  him  as  a  sealed  book.  He 
was  constantly  troubled  by  this  fact,  and, 
finally,  he  determined  to  have  a  junior 
appointed  who  should  supply  the  deficiency 
— at  least,  as  regards  French.  A  young 
Channel  Islander  was  recommended  to 
him  strongly,  as  being  a  man  who 
knew  French  nearly  as  well  as  he  did 
English.  Him  Sir  Haden  deputed  a  chief 
clerk,  in  whom  he  had  every  confidence, 
and  who  assured  him  he  was  a  bit  of  a  dab 
at  the  language,  to  examine.  The  mo- 
mentous day  of  examination  arrived.  Now 
Huniman,  the  chief  clerk  in  question,  was 
a  painstaking,  laborious  man,  indefatigable 
at  his  work,  but  limited  in  his  ability.  He 
had  in  his  leisure  moments  taught  himself 
French,  and  though  he  had  never-  been 
abroad,  except,  as  he  himself  said,  "in 
Ireland,"  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
he  knew  French  both  grammatically  and 
fluently.  The  examination  having  com- 
menced, the  victim  was  given  a  recently- 
arrived  French  newspaper  and  told  to  read 
it  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  translate  as 
he  went  on.  Huniman  sat  back  in  his 
chair,  joined  the  tips  of  his  fingers  over  his 
ample  corporation,  and  looking  up  at  the 
ceiling,  half  closed  his  eyes.  The  victim 
read,  and  almost  immediately  came 
across  the  simple  sentence,   "Le  plus  tot 
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possible/'  which  he  pronounced  in  his  best 
French  manner.  "  Pardon  me,"  said  the 
chief  clerk  quietly,  "lee" — he  pronounced 
the  word  in  the  same  way  that  club  waiters 
usually  pronounce  the  "le"  in  such  names  as 
Le  Marchant,  Le  Breton,  etc. — "'plus/  well, 
'plus/  certainly,  a  well-known  Latin  word 
equivalent  to  the  mathematical  sign  + ; 
'tot/  quite  simple,  too,  as,  for  instance, 
a  tot  of  rum,  or,  indeed  of  anything  else ; 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  bring  'toe ' 
into  the  question;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
toes.  The  French  are  not  a  foolish  nation, 
young  man,  as  you  seem  to  imagine,  and 
they  would  not  bring  a  stupid  word  like 
that  into  a  matter  when  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  As  regards  '  possible/ well,  that 
is  the  same  as  in  English,  of  course,  it  is 
quite  simple  and  straightforward."  The 
Channel  Islander  had  not  learnt  that  in- 
valuable lesson  which  the  Service  soon 
teaches  a  man,  viz.,  that  the  chiefs  way 
is  the  right  way,  and  is  better  than  the 
best  way  if  the  chief  likes  it  best.  He 
argued,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  ordinary 
French  pronunciation,  being  particularly 
strong  on  the  "  toe "  question,  and  so  he 
was  lost.  "However,"  the  chief  said 
quietly,  "  we  will  not  argue  the  question, 
sir ;  proceed,  please,  read  on."  The  younger 
man  resumed,  but  shortly  he  came  on  the 
word  "  garde-meubles."  "  Garde  "  went  all 
right,  but  unwarned  by  previous  experiences, 
he  read  the  second  word  as  if  it  was  of  one 
syllable,  ignoring  the  first  "e"  and  the 
"s."  The  chief  clerk  stopped  him, 
"  m£-u-bles,    I   presume    you    mean,"  he 


said.  "No,  sir,  murble,"  said  the  youth. 
"  That  will  do,  sir,"  replied  the  other ;  "  I 
don't  think  I  need  trouble  you  any  further, 
my  time  is  valuable.  Good-day ;  you  will 
hear  from  Sir  Haden  shortly."  And  the 
next  day  the  unfortunate  man  received  an 
official  letter,  stating  that  as  regards  the 
place  for  which  he  had  applied  in  the 
Department,  and  for  which  a  sound 
knowledge  of  French  was  indispensable, 
Sir  Haden  regretted  to  inform  him  that, 
after  examination,  he  had  been  found 
unfitted  for  the  post,  owing  to  his  want 
of  knowledge  of  that  tongue.  It  was,  as 
far  as  poor  old  Huniman  was  concerned, 
a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  but 
on  this  occasion  it  was  the  one  who  saw 
who  fell  into  the  ditch. 

Alas  !  how  the  anni  have  been  labunter- 
ing,  as  Calverley  so  wittily  expressed  it 
Most  of  the  old  "  nomination "  men  have 
now  gone,  with  their  tall  hat,  their  frock 
coat,  and  their  extremely  "  natty "  um- 
brellas, to  that  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returaeth,  and  their  "  places  "  have 
been  duly  competed  for  and  filled  by  the 
competition  Wallah,  with  his  bowler  hat 
and  loose  coat,  looking  rather  like  the 
university  Don  "in  residence "  than  the 
man-about-town,  which  his  predecessor 
affected  to  be.  They  were  a  humorous 
lot,  most  of  them,  in  the  great  days  of  old. 
Still,  many  did  good  and  lasting  work  in 
Empire  building,  and  some,  as  Bret  Harte 
so  charmingly  puts  it,  "have  left  behind 
them  footsteps  meet  to  echo  through  the 
corridors  of  time," 
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TE  SALUTO 

By  JESSIE  E.  GORDON  EDE 


0  HE  ART  of  mine,  attuned  by  sorrow's  hand 
To  plaintive  minors,  say — How  shall  we  sing 
Fitly  to  welcome  Love,  who,  all  unasked, 

Comes  now  and  bids  me  kneel  and  own  him  king? 

Thus  questioned  I,  and  this  my  heart's  response: 
"  No  need  of  joyous  songs  to  welcome  Love, 

King  though  he  be,  for  Love  is  sorrow's  self, 
And  sorrow  is  the  very  soul  of  Love." 


MINE  HOST  AT  SEA 

By  J.  S.   FLETCHER 


HEARING  the  sound  of  his  horse's 
shoes  outside  the  door,  and  knowing 
that  Ostler  Gregory  was  then  half- 
way along  the  road  to  Doncaster  (whither  I 
had  despatched  him  on  business  of  such 
moment  as  his  brains  could  bear),  I  went 
forth  and  took  a  sly  peep  at  my  gentleman 
in  the  twilight.  In  the  little  room  that 
overlooks  the  high  road  Prissy  had  set  a 
light,  and  a  glint  of  it  fell  full  on  his  face, 
showing  me  a  rakish  turn  of  the  eye,  a 
loose  mouth  that  could  drink  or  kiss  with 
equal  readiness,  and  a  dark  countenance 
set  about  by  long  curls,  as  black  and  glossy 
as  a  woman's,  that  fell  from  under  his  be- 
feathered  hat  to  something  below  the 
breadth  of  his  shoulders.  "  Of  your  sort," 
says  I  to  myself,  "  I've  seen  plenty  and 
to  spare,"  and  I  goes  out  of  the  door  a  bit 
surly,  and  not  overmuch  inclined  to  civility. 

He  was  shouting  for  the  ostler  when  I 
showed  myself,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  word 
he  pulled  himself  up,  and  looked  at  me 
very  keen  and  hard. 

14  Ha !  "  says  he.  "  The  landlord,  if  I 
mistake  not.  Good,  mine  host,  send  some 
lad  to  take  this  beast  of  mine,  for  he  and 
I  are  alike  tired  of  your  dreary  North 
Road.  I  trust,"  he  says,  giving  me  a  queer 
look  that  seemed  to  take  me  in  from  tip 
to  toe,  "  I  trust  that  you've  good  pro- 
vender for  both  of  us  ?  As  touching  my- 
self, now " 

But  I  had  taken  him  in,  too,  and  had  an 
answer  between  my  teeth. 

"As  good,"  says  I,  surlily  enough,  no 
doubt,  "asli  do  for  either  or  both.  And 
as  there's  neither  man  nor  lad  about  the 
place,  save  myself,  you'll  maybe  find  a  stall 
for  your  own  beast.  There's  hay  in  the 
loft,  and  corn  in  the  bin." 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  curious  way  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  whistled  to  himself, 
and  the  whistle  died  away,  and  he  burst 
out  into  laughter. 


"Ah,  ah !"  says  he,  "  I  take  your  meaning, 
old  cock.  Well,  and  I  can  stable  my  own 
beast  as  well  as  any  trooper  of  them  all, 
and  thank  the  Lord  for  that.  But  as  to 
cooking  my  own  provender,  landlord,  nay, 
nay,  'twill  not  suit  my  humour,  man." 

He  dropped  out  of  his  saddle  as  he 
spoke,  and  stood  with  the  rein  over  his 
arm,  looking  at  me  while  he  fumbled  in 
his  pocket. 

"There,"  says  he,  "take  as  good  a 
guinea  as  ever  was  minted.  I  warrant  me 
it's  harder  than  thy  teeth,  landlord."  He 
showed  his  own,  which  were  very  white  and 
glistening,  as  he  spoke.  "  And  now,"  says 
he,  speaking  with  some  pride  and  assur- 
ance, "  get  me  some  food — the  best,  sirrah ! 
— and  wine — your  oldest — and  where  is 
this  stable  that  lacks  an  ostler?" 

But  since  all  of  them  have  at  times  a 
fashion  of  swaggering  and  playing  the  fine 
gentleman,  I  would  not  be  brow-beaten 
by  him,  and  pointed  out  the  stable  door 
with  a  turn  of  my  finger.  He  led  his  beast 
across  the  yard  without  more  ado,  while  I 
turned  within,  and  bade  Prissy  set  down  a 
fat  capon  at  the  fire,  and  bring  up  a  bottle 
of  Tokay.  For  I  had  his  guinea,  and  what 
matter  to  me  how  it  was  come  by  so  long 
as  I  gave  him  the  worth  of  it?  After 
all,  these  fellows  were  never  without  money 
in  their  pockets.  But  I  made  them  spread 
a  table  in  the  kitchen,  for  I  was  not  going 
to  light  fires  in  the  parlour  for  the  likes  of 
him,  that  might  adorn  a  roadside  tree  or 
keep  sheep  by  moonlight  ere  the  week  was 
out  He  comes  swaggering  in  presently — 
i'  faith,  he  was  as  proper  a  man  as  ever  I 
saw ! — and  catches  sight  of  the  table 
spread  before  the  kitchen  fire.  He  whips 
round  on  me  mighty  quick,  and  gives  me  a 
look  that  had  thunder  in  it. 

"  'Od's  body  !  "  he  says.  "Am  I  to  dine 
in  the  kitchen  like  a  groom,  sirrah  ?  Have 
you  no  parlour  for  a  man  of " 
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But  there  he  pulls  himself  up  very  short 
and  falls  to  laughter. 

"  Faith  ! "  says  he,  "  I  like  thy  humour, 
landlord;  by  the  kitchen  fire  let  it  be, 
certainly.  Egad,  I've  dined  in  worse 
places. " 

"  And  will  again,  no  doubt,"  says  I. 

He  sat  down  on  the  settle,  and  gave  me 
another  queer  look  out  of  his  black  eyes. 

"  'Od's  wounds  ! "  he  said  with  a  touch  of 
wonder  in  his  voice,  "  Thou  art  a  surly 
varlet.  And  why,  pray,  master  host,  shall 
I  be  likely  to  dine  in  worse  places  ?  " 

"  Every  man  to  his  own  thoughts/' 
says  I. 

"  Oh,  a  philosopher  ! "  he  says,  and  falls 
to  slapping  his  boots  with  the  switch  that 
he  carried  in  his  right  hand.  "  Well,  well 
— one  meets  with  strange  company  in 
going  hither  and  thither,  master  landlord. 
But  though  I  am  to  dine  in  the  kitchen,  111 
wash  my  hands  and  face  before  I  sit  down 
to  table,  if  it  please  you." 

However,  mistrusting  that  eye  of  his, 
which  was  of  the  sort  that's  likely  to  turn  a 
maiden's  head  to  silly  thoughts,  I  would 
not  call  Prissy  to  light  him  to  any 
chamber,  but  went  to  the  scullery  myself 
for  towel  and  soap,  which  matters  I  carried 
back  and  laid  on  his  knee  as  he  sat  staring 
at  the  fire.  He  looked  at  them  and  then 
at  me  with  an  amazed  countenance. 

"  'Slife  ! "  he  says.  "  What  am  I  to  do 
with  these  ? "  and  again  he  stares  at  them 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  aught  of  the  sort 
before. 

"  The  pump  is  without,"  says  I,  short 
enough.  "  And  'tis  excellent  cold  water 
an'  all." 

He  frowned  heavily,  and  stood  up,  look- 
ing at  me. 

'"Sdeath!"  he  says.  "This  is  a 
merry  adventure,  to  be  sure.  The  pump, 
eh,  master  landlord  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! "  He 
made  for  the  door,  as  if  there  were  some 
humour  afoot.  "  May  I  die  ! "  he  says,  "  if 
ever  I  knew  merrier ! " 

From  where  I  stood  I  could  see  him  at 
the  pump,  and  it  well-nigh  moved  me  to 
laughter  to  watch  his  antics.  But  presently 
he  comes  back,  and  hands  me  the  soap 
and  towel  wrapped  in  a  bundle,  and  looks 


satisfied  enough.  "  Faith  ! "  he  says.  "  I 
never  enjoyed  water  more  i'  my  life.  I 
thank  thee,  master  host,  for  a  new 
experience.  What !  it  has  given  me  more 
appetite  than  I  had,  and  that  was  suffi- 
ciently keen." 

He  watched  me  busy  myself  at  the  table 
out  of  his  eye  corner,  and  I  saw  his  mouth 
tremble  as  I  dished  up  the  capon,  and  set 
all  in  order.  Because  of  his  guinea  I 
served  him  well — besides,  I  wanted  him  to 
go  his  ways.  He  took  his  seat  at  table  and 
carved  himself  a  wing  and  breast  "  Done 
to  a  turn  ! "  says  he.  "  I  never  tasted  aught 
tenderer.     If  your  wine " 

But  I  drew  a  cork  and  set  a  bead- 
rimmed  bumper  before  him.  He  wiped 
his  mouth — I  noticed  that  his  manners 
were  as  nicely  finnicking  as  those  of  the 
quality — and  lifted  it  to  his  lips  with  a 
glance  at  me.  "  Here's  to  the  King  and 
his  Cause  ! "  says  he,  as  he  let  the  wine  roll 
over  his  tongue,  and  paused  to  consider  it 

"'Slife!"  he  says,  "it's  a  thing  that 
merits  high  praise,  landlord."  He  sips  it 
again,  and  yet  again,  and  then  swallows 
the  whole  at  a  gulp.  "  'Od's  body ! "  he 
says,  "you  keep  some  marvellous  good 
tipple  in  your  wayside  inns ! "  And  for 
the  next  quarter-of-an-hour  he  said  naught, 
but  ate  and  drank  as  if  he  had  tasted 
naught  since  daybreak.  "Bring  another 
bottle,"  says  he  at  last,  "  and  a  glass  for 
thyself,  landlord.  Faith,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  dined  in  a  kitchen  before — 'tis 
monstrous  comfortable,  I  vow.  Sit  thee 
down,  man,  on  thy  own  settle,  and  help 
thyself.  'Tis  not  every  day  thou  hast  the 
chance  of  drinking  with  a " 

"  Nor  want  it,"  says  I,  taking  no  heed  of 
his  invitation,  though  I  had  set  the  second 
bottle  before  him.  He  looked  at  me  with 
a  knitting  of  the  brows  that  cleared  away 
as  quick  as  it  came. 

"  Ah  !  "  says  he,  smiling.  "  Still  in  thy 
bad  humour,  old  cock!  Well,  well — we 
are  all  liable  to  make  mistakes  at  times ; 
egad,  I  would  not  care  to  count  my  own  ! " 

"  'Tis  reckoned  a  sign  of  grace  to  confess 
them,"  says  I,  "  and  to  make  amends  for 
them,  too,"  I  says,  and  gives  him  a 
searching  look,  for  I  thought  of  the  forty 
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guineas  that  some  fellow  of  his  trade  once 
relieved  me  of 'twixt  Tadcaster  and  York. 
"  But  there  are  few  that  remember  that,"  I 
says  significantly. 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair,  with  the 
napkin  lifted  to  his  mouth,  staring  at  me, 
and  he  broke  into  a  sudden  laughter. 

"  'Sdeath ! "  he  says,  when  he  could 
speak.  "Thou  art  the  queerest,  most 
pragmatical  old  cock  ever  I  chanced  to 
meet!  Confess?  Make  amends?  Why, 
man — but  whom  have  we  here  ?  " 

As  I  followed  the  turn  of  his  eye,  I  saw 
Prissy  coming  into  the  kitchen  from  the 
parlour. 

The  jade  was  in  her  finest  raiment — why 
I  know  not — and  looked  marvellous  well, 
being  at  seventeen  the  very  spit  of  her 
mother  when  I  married  her. 

I  saw  her  look  at  him  as  she  enters,  and 
he  at  her,  and  the  wench  flushes  up  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  and  drops  him  a  curtsey 
as  deep  as  a  court  madam  would  give  to 
the  king. 

As  for  him,  he  rises  from  his  chair  with  a 
quick,  straight  movement,  and  bows  as  low 
as  a  courtier,  and  that  was  the  first  moment 
that  I  began  to  think  I  had  been  mistaken 
in  him,  for  his  air  was  that  of  a  fine 
gentleman. 

"Your  daughter,  landlord?"  asks  he, 
turning  his  eyes  from  her  at  last,  and 
speaking  with  a  new  tone  in  his  voice. 

He  looks  at  her  again,  "  I  wish  you  every 
happiness,  mistress,"  he  says,  as  respectful 
as  you  please. 

But  I  was  in  no  mind  to  listen  to  the 
bandying  of  compliments,  and  was  about  to 
bustle  Prissy  out  of  the  kitchen,  when  there 
came  a  great  noise  in  the  yard  without. 
"  Some  of  my  fellows,"  says  the  man  at  the 
table.  He  pours  out  more  wine  and  gulps 
it  down.     "  Well,  landlord,"  says  he,    "  all 


merry  meetings  must  come  to  an  end,  eh  ? 

As  for  thee  and  me " 

But  then  a  great  man  came  in  through 
the  door,  with  his  long  sword  clinking  at  his 
side,  and  his  breastplate  glistening  in  the 

firelight.     "  Where  is  the ,"  he  begins, 

and  catches  sight  of  the  other,  and  stops, 
surprised  out  of  his  speech.  My  man  gives 
him  a  nod.  "  My  horse,"  says  he,  "  is  in 
the  stable — have  him  brought  out  for  me — 
111  join  you  without  in  a  moment — we 
must  forward,"  and  the  newcomer  turned, 
and  w.ent  out  as  quickly  as  he  had 
entered. 

I  followed  him  with  my  eye  as  he 
opened  the  door,  and  I  saw  that  the  yard 
was  full  of  armed  men. 

The  other  man  rose  from  the  table,  and 
picked  up  his  riding-switch,  and  for  a 
moment  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  gazing  at  me  and  Prissy.  And  now 
there  seemed  to  be  something  of  the  great 
man  in  his  demeanour. 

"Give  thee  go'd  e'en,  landlord,"  says  he  at 
last,  and  strides  to  the  door.  But  with  his 
hand  on  the  latch  he  turned,  and  looked  at 
Prissy.  "Farewell,  mistress,"  says  he; 
"God  send  thee  good  years,"  and  he 
passed  into  the  yard,  and  was  lost  in  the 
darkness. 

But,  as  they  rode  out  and  away  down  the 
high  road  towards  the  ford,  I  caught  the 
last  trooper  by  the  sleeve  as  he  swung  into 
the  saddle,  and  questioned  him  of  the  man 
that  had  dined  at  my  kitchen  table.  He 
shook  my  hand  off. 

"  'Slife ! "  says  he.  "  What  the  murrain ! 
I  thought  all  men  had  known  Prince 
Rupert  Stand  clear,  old  tunbelly,"  and 
he  rudely  thrust  me  aside,  and  within 
another  moment  he  was  out  of  the  yard, 
and  clattering  down  the  village  street  to 
the  river. 


IN  the  case  of  a  great  man  death  is  often 
only  an  accident  personal  to  himself,  and 
his  reputation  and  influence  are  not  per- 
ceptibly diminished  by  the  removal  of  his 
personality.  It  is  at  least  a  most  suggestive 
thought  that  the  greatest  obstacle  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  likely  to  meet  in  his 
campaign  in  favour  of  fiscal  reform  will 
not  be  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition,  but 
the  revival  of  interest  in  the  personality  of 
his  old  opponent  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  is 
taking  place  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Morley's 
biography.  In  a  very  real  sense  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  lead  the 
Opposition  again  this  autumn,  and  the 
contest  between  the  two  statesmen  will  not 
be  less  severe  because  the  voice  of  the  one 
will  not  be  heard  on  the  platform.  The 
contest  may  take  the  form  of  com- 
parison of  character  and  methods,  and 
we  shall  form  our  judgments  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  promptings  of  our 
particular  temperaments.  In  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  lifetime  there  was  an  obvious 
inclination  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  to  follow  him  in  almost  any 
direction  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  lead, 
because  of  their  love  of  and  admiration  for 
his  personality,  and  a  large  number  of 
British  subjects  are  at  the  present  moment 
evidently  disposed  to  give  a  friendly  ear  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  new  proposals  because 
of  their  belief  in  the  coolness  of  his  judg- 
ment and  his  remarkable  talents  for  adminis- 
tration. In  both  cases  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  personality  of  the  man  counts  far 
more  than  the  particular  policy  with  which 
he  is  identified. 

It  is  sometimes  rather  foolishly  said  that 
a  great  man's  reputation  is  independent  of 
any  biography,  and  that  such  things  are 


with  him  an  anomaly.  He  lives  in  his 
works.  This  may  be  the  case  with  a  great 
author,  a  great  painter,  or  a  great  architect, 
but  it  is  not  so  with  a  great  orator,  or  with 
one  whose  greatness  largely  depends  on 
character.  Oratory  especially  depends  so 
much  on  the  living  voice.  As  Mr.  Balfour 
eloquently  said  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  death : 
"The  words,  indeed,  are  there  lying  side 
by  side  with  the  words  of  lesser  men  in  an 
equality  as  if  of  death,  but  the  spirit, 
the  fire,  the  inspiration  are  gone,  and 
he  who  alone  could  revive,  he  who  alone 
could  show  us  what  these  words  really 
were,  or  reproduce  them  for  us,  has  now 
been  taken  away."  Canon  Liddon,  when 
preaching  in  St.  Paul's,  after  a  lengthened 
exposition  of  an  opponent's  position,  used 
sometimes  to  make  a  significant  pause, 
then  pull  himself  together,  take  one  or  two 
steps  to  the  rear,  and  there  would  ring 
through  the  Cathedral  in  his  clear,  bell-like 
voice  the  simple  words,  "  Never  mind." 
He  bid  defiance  to  his  enemies,  and  so  did 
we  who  were  listening  to  him,  stimulated 
and  invigorated  by  the  genius  he  put  into 
the  mere  enunciation  of  these  words, 
making  us  all  feel,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  if 
we  could  move  mountains.  That  is  the 
true  test  of  oratory,  and  not  the  judgment 
of  critics  on  the  written  word.  Canon 
Liddon's  sermons,  indeed,  are  not  exhilarat- 
ing reading  at  all.  The  thought  and  the 
method  are  alike  conventional  Only 
those  who  heard  him  can  convey  to 
another  generation  what  was  the  secret 
of  his  power. 

Christianity  has  been  fighting  the  world 
for  nineteen  centuries,  with  a  biography  for 
its  principal  weapon,  and  if  Shakespeare 
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has  lost  little  by  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails respecting  his  life,  a  man  like  Dr. 
Johnson  owes  his  great  reputation  at  the 
present  day  almost  entirely  to  his  biographer. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  great  regret  that  a 
biography  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  on  the  scale 
of  Mr.  Morle/s  "  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone," 
has  not  yet  been  written.  To  so  many  of 
the  present  generation  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
character  is  scarcely  realisable,  and  not 
even  the  zeal  of  the  Primrose  League  has 
been  able  to  check  the  decay  in  the  interest 
which  was  once  aroused  by  the  mere  men- 
tion of  his  name.  If  the  name  of  Gladstone 
stood  for  high  thinking  and  seriousness  of 
purpose,  that  of  Disraeli  was  a  synonym  for 
romance  and  gaiety  of  spirit,  and  it  is 
desirable  above  all  things  that  an  adequate 
picture  of  him  should  be  given  us  by  some- 
body who  knew  him.  For  one  thing,  a  full 
and  authorised  biography  of  a  man  checks 
the  growth  of  legend  respecting  him.  Just 
think  how  many  volumes  and  pages  of 
magazine  articles  we  should  have  been 
spared,  if  one  of  Shakespeare's  contem- 
poraries had  conveyed  to  us,  in  a  short 
biography,  the  simple  information  that  his 
hero  existed  independently  of  Bacon. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  "Lives  and  Letters" 
in  abundance  of  both  great  and  little  men, 
but  the  biographies  which  present  living 
pictures  of  their  subjects  could  all  be 
placed  together  on  a  small  shelf  in  one's 
library.  Sometimes  the  real  portrait  of  a 
man  is  to  be  found  in  a  short  essay,  and 
is  missed  altogether  in  his  authorised 
biography.  Isaak  Walton's  "  Lives "  are 
still  models  of  what  such  things  should 
be.  I  have  always  had  a  fancy  for  his 
"  Life  of  Mr.  George  Herbert,"  and  es- 
pecially that  portion  which  relates  to  his 
widow:  "She  continued  his  disconsolate 
widow  about  six  years,  bemoaning  herself 
and  complaining  that  she  had  lost  the 
delight  of  her  eyes.  .  .  .  Thus  she  con- 
tinued mourning  till  time  and  conversation 
had  so  moderated  her  sorrows  that  she 
became  the  happy  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Cook,  of  Higham,  in  the  County  of  Glou- 
cester, Knight.  And  though  he  put  a  high 
value  on  the  excellent  accomplishments  of 
her  mind  and  body,  and  was  so  like  Mr. 
Herbert  as  not  to  govern  like  a  master,  but 
as  an  affectionate  husband,  yet  she  would, 
even  to  him,  often  take  occasion  to  mention 
the  name  of  Mr.  George  Herbert,  and  say 
that  name  must  live  in  her  memory  till 
she  put  off  mortality."  I  hope  I  am  not  ir- 
reverent, but  this  account  reminds  me  so 
of  the  lady  who,  on  being  asked  by  a  friend 


if  she  believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
being  as  a  perfect  woman,  replied  at  once, 
"Yes,  certainly;    my  husband's   first  wife 


was  one. 


I  have  been  reading  in  The  Book 
Monthly^  a  new  publication  which  has 
made  a  most  creditable  first  appearance,  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Geography  of  Book- 
selling." It  is  an  attempt  to  look  at  the 
British  islands  solely  from  the  bookseller's 
point  of  view.  The  sentiment  which  is 
conveyed  in  the  expression  "the  spirit  of 
place"  finds  no  room  in  the  writer's  esti- 
mate, and,  putting  London  aside,  because 
the  great  city  is  so  cosmopolitan,  he  asks 
and  answers  the  question,  "  In  what  place 
in  the  kingdom  is  the  life  of  the  bookseller 
the  happiest  ?  n  "  Edinburgh,"  he  says, 
"stands  out  pre-eminent,"  and  all  who 
know  the  delightful  bookshops  of  that 
city  will  readily  believe  such  a  statement. 
There  is  a  spaciousness,  a  roominess  about 
these  shops  that  I  have  not  met  with  any- 
where else,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  has  much  to  do  with  the  increase  in 
book  sales.  I  have  noticed,  too,  that  the 
Edinburgh  bookseller  is  inclined  to  leave 
the  intending  purchaser  alone,  and  does 
not  bother  him  as  soon  as  he  enters  the 
shop  with  his  latest  so-called  bargains.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  overcome  a  certain 
shyness  and  nervousness  on  entering  a 
shop,  and  the  moment  I  am  inside  the 
door  the  dominant  consideration  with  me 
is  "  How  can  I  escape  ?  "  This  feeling  is 
intensified  if  the  salesman  is  talkative,  but 
if  he  lets  me  alone  self-confidence  slowly 
returns.  In  a  bookshop  especially  I 
want  to  be  left  alone;  indeed,  part 
of  the  joy  of  book-buying  is  to  make 
discoveries  for  oneself.  Many  purchasers 
no  doubt  need  guidance  and  appreciate 
attentions,  but  the  experienced  bookseller, 
who  is  a  judge  o\  character,  should  be  able 
to  tell  at  once  the  difference  between  his 
customers'  temperaments.  The  shy  man 
should  always  be  left  alone ;  it  is  the  only 
way  to  keep  him  in  the  shop.  And  if  left 
alone  he  will  be  a  satisfactory  purchaser, 
because  he  will  be  too  nervous  to  leave  the 
shop  without  having  done  something  for 
the  good  of  the  house.  Perhaps  it  is  good 
for  my  pocket  that  I  do  not  live  in  Edin- 
burgh. I  have  wandered  through  her 
bookshops  and  have  never  once  been 
importuned  to  buy,  and  the  result  is  I  have 
made  more  literary  purchases  in  a  week 
than  during  six  weeks  in  London. 
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"  Glasgow  is,"  we  are  told,  "  a  generous 
rival  to  Edinburgh  in  bookselling,"  but  her 
tastes  are  slightly  more  frivolous.  Editions 
de  luxe  find  a  ready  sale  in  Glasgow,  whereas 
in  Edinburgh,  history,  biography,  and  especi- 
ally theology  find  eager  purchasers.  Edin- 
burgh is  an  edition  de  luxe  in  herself, 
whereas  in  Glasgow  the  need  for  artistic 
expression  is  probably  more  strongly  felt. 
Modern  fiction,  too,  is  paid  less  attention 
to  in  Edinburgh  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  ;  but  Glasgow's  sales  of  novels  are 
prodigious.  Is  it  not  the  home  of  "  Wee 
Macgreegor  ? "  Manchester  buys  books 
with  creditable  energy  when  trade  is  not 
depressed.  It  was  a  Manchester  bookseller 
who  said,  "  I  have  quite  got  rid  of  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  money  to  be  made  out  of 
bookselling,  but  I  can  enjoy  the  handling 
of  books,  knowing  that  bookselling,  like 
virtue,  is  its  own  reward."  These  are  admir- 
able sentiments  to  express  in  times  of  depres- 
sion, especially  if  one  has  accumulated 
a  little  capital  from  the  profits  of  pros- 
perous times.  When  a  bookseller  enjoys 
"handling  his  books,"  he  is  probably 
"holding  on  for  a  rise."  I  think  that  all 
our  northern  towns  have  keener  intellectual 
appetites  than  those  of  the  south.  They 
are  certainly  more  disposed  to  be  lectured 
to  on  literature  and  life.  For  instance,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Shakespeare  and  Tem- 
perance," by  Sir  William  H.  Bailey,  who 
is  head  of  a  large  engineering  firm  at 
Salford,  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  and 
I  find  a  very  successful  attempt  to  include 
Shakespeare  in  the  ranks  of  moral  re- 
formers. Sir  William  Bailey  evidently 
knows  his  Shakespeare  as  well  as  his 
audience,  and  it  is  a  habit  of  north- 
countrymen  to  take  their  powders  with 
jam.  Farther  south  there  is  no  appetite 
for  powders  at  all,  and  lecturers  as  well  as 
booksellers  have  a  poor  time. 

Birmingham  is  especially  rich,  it  appears, 
in  second-hand  booksellers,  and  "  probably 
absorbs  a  quarter  of  the  remainders  which 
are  put  on  the  market."  These,  probably, 
include  the  speeches  which  certain  great 
politicians  find  it  convenient  to  forget  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  too,  suggestive  of  the 
example  set  by  a  great  townsman,  that 
"  gardening  books  sell  well  in  Birmingham ; " 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  seems  to  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  teaching  of  Tolstoi,  while 
Leeds  puzzles  philosophers  by  buying  up, 
with  equal  readiness,  "a  sporting  book  or 
a  theological  treatise."  Somebody  recently 
characterised  Dublin  as  the  worst  of  all 
towns,  from  the  bookseller's  point  of  view; 


but  the  only  evidence  for  this  appears  to 
be  that  the  insistent  advertisements  of  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica "  produced  less 
effect  in  Dublin  than  in  any  city  in  England 
or  Scotland.  But  the  explanation  of  this 
is  surely  that  the  bookseller  of  the  "Encyclo- 
paedia "  was  The  Times,  and  Ireland  has  a 
heavy  score  to  pay  off  against  that  news- 
paper. 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  booksellers, 
because  their  best  would-be-purchasers  are 
usually  poor  men,  and  so  they  often  have  to 
depend  on  the  sale  of  fancy  articles  in  order 
to  minister  to  the  book-lover.  The  love  of 
books,  indeed,  often  accompanies  a  life  of 
failure  and  disappointment,  and  in  some 
cases  the  love  itself  may  have  been  a 
stumbling  block  in  a  promising  career.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Carnegie  it  does  not  always 
bring  happiness  or  prosperity  in  its  train. 
In  certain  rare  instances  the  only  result  to 
a  man  may  be  to  produce  an  increased  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  unhappiness  of  his  lot.  Small 
wonder  if  the  bookseller  sometimes  grows 
tired  of  catering  for  such  an  out-at-elbows 
crew,  and  fills  up  his  window  with  picture 
post-cards  and  boxes  of  stationery  !  There 
is  a  good  deal,  indeed,  to  be  said  in  defence 
of  the  genuine  hater  of  books.  We  all 
know  people  who  seem  intellectually  incap- 
able of  reading  at  all,  but  who  are  delight- 
ful company — who,  indeed,  are  only  dull 
when  they  have  been  attempting  to  read 
the  work  of  a  great  master.  The  con- 
tact of  an  intellectual  idea  with  their 
minds  seems  to  wither  them  up.  I 
know  of  one  man  of  this  description 
who  always  speaks  quite  naturally  and 
without  affectation  of  Mr.  Shakespeare.  I 
like  the  honesty  of  the  prefix.  Shake- 
speare is  no  friend  of  his,  therefore  he 
speaks  of  him  as  he  would  of  any  other 
individual  with  whom  he  possessed  only  a 
hearsay  acquaintance.  But  of  course  no- 
true  lover  of  literature  ever  said  Mr.  Shake- 
speare :  it  is  the  privilege  accorded  to  lovers 
to  drop  prefixes  and  affixes.  But  the  man  who- 
hates  reading  does  not  always  hate  books, 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  he  is  the  book- 
seller's best  customer.  I  know,  for  example, 
the  case  of  a  railway  contractor  who  retired 
from  business,  bought  a  small  estate,  and' 
settled  down  as  a  country  gentleman. 
His  house  was  furnished  in  the  most 
approved  style  by  upholsterers,  and 
elaborate  and  extensive  bookshelves  were 
fitted  up.  How  was  he  to  fill  them?  He 
knew  nothing  about  books  except  that  they 
were  articles  which  no  gentleman's  library 
should  be  without.     So  he  drove  one  day 
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into  the  nearest  county  town  and  inter- 
viewed the  local  bookseller.  He  was 
nothing  if  not  business-like,  and  this  was 
how  he  gave  his  order.  "  You  are  a  book- 
seller,  Mr.   S ,   I    believe?"      "Yes," 

was  the  reply.  "  Very  well,  I  want  you  to 
fill  up  my  library  for  me.  I  have  sixty  feet 
of  shelving.  I  want  ten  feet  of  history, 
ten  feet  of  science,  and  ten  feet  of  other 
sorts  of  books.  I  understand  you  know 
your  business,  and  I  leave  the  choice  of 
the  books  to  you."  The  order  was 
executed  to  the  owner's  satisfaction, 
which  was  greatly  increased  when  visitors 
to  his  house  complimented  him  upon  the 
judicious  selection  of  books  in  his  library. 
For  the  bookseller  happened  to  be  a  man 
who  knew  something  about  the  articles 
which  he  sold,  and  he  rose  to  the  occasion. 
An  order  for  theology  by  the  yard  or  foot 
is  what  all  booksellers  must  long  for. 


Why  are  our  holidays  so  often  a  dis- 
appointment? The  orthodox  explanation 
is  that  the  fault  is  with  ourselves,  but  a  far 
simpler  and  less  subjective  reason  is  often 
at  the  root  of  the  feeling.  We  have,  pro- 
bably, been  to  the  wrong  places.  Perhaps 
we  have  been  too  ambitious ;  we  have  been 
victims  to  the  theory  that  a  sudden  and 
complete  change  of  scene  and  association 
is  good  for  our  minds  and  bodies.  And, 
doubtless,  we  all  have  moods  when  such 
may  be  the  case,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
ease  of  movement  is  half  the  secret  of 
happiness,  and  change  of  environment 
means  unrest  and  disturbance.  As  we 
grow  older  our  habits  and  tastes  get  set,  like 
our  bones,  and  we  become  more  sensitive 
to  the  inconveniences  which  arise  from  sud- 
den and  violent  wrenches  out  of  our  accus- 
tomed grooves.  There  comes  a  time,  as 
a  writer  has  put  it,  when  "  the  fine  violence 
of  pleasure  and  interest  are  proved  evan- 
escent, but  the  warm,  comfortable  joys  of 
everydayness  have  come  instead/  To  an 
Englishman  the  geographical  equivalent  of 
"everydayness"  is  England,  and  in  his 
secret  heart  he  often  admits  that  nowhere 
is  he  happier  and  more  contented  than 
among  English  lanes  and  hedgerows. 
Something  in  them  responds  to  his  artistic 
and  intellectual  cravings  in  a  way  that  no 
foreign  scenery,  however  beautiful,  can 
succeed  in  doing;  and  English  architecture 
especially  appeals  to  him  with  all  the 
associations  that  are  contained  in  the 
word  "home."  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
to    have    an    almost    equal   affection    for 


foreign  places  and  buildings,  but  when 
this  is  the  case  the  love  has  generally 
roots  which  stretch  back  into  one's  past 
years,  and  the  particular  localities  belong 
in  a  way  to  ourselves  and  to  our  memories. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  most  of  us, 
and  the  feeling  of  strangeness  which 
possesses  us  often  when  we  are  away  has 
something  to  do  with  our  disappointment. 
So  keen  is  this  feeling  with  me  sometimes 
that  the  particular  accent  which  is  peculiar 
to  my  own  part  of  the  country  fills  me  with 
joy  when  I  hear  it  in  a  foreign  land  or  in 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  I  sympathise 
with  the  Scotchman  who,  when  looking  at 
Niagara,  heard  beside  him  a  familiar  accent, 
and  turned  to  his  neighbour  saying  with 
enthusiasm,  "Ye  come  from  Tweedside." 
The  quick  answer,  "And  what  am  I  the 
waur  o'  that?"  removed  perhaps  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  matter  which  existed 
in  the  questioner's  mind.  Messrs.  A.  and 
C.  Black  have  recently  published  a  book 
entitled  "What  to  see  in  England,"  by 
Gordon  Home,  which  may  well  serve  as  a 
medicine  for  the  Englishman  who  is  dis- 
appointed with  himself  as  a  tourist  A  page 
is  devoted  to  each  place ;  on  the  one  side  is 
the  letterpress,  and  on  the  other  is  an  illus- 
tration. You  are  told  how  to  get  there, 
the  nearest  station,  the  distance  from 
London,  the  average  time  occupied  in 
travel,  the  fares  and  the  accommodation 
which  is  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton has  recently  condemned  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  because  in  some  verses 
in  "  The  Five  Nations "  he  makes  his 
patriotism  conditional.  In  his  poem, 
"The  Return,"  Mr.  Kipling  certainly 
seems  to  imply  that  if  Britain  failed  to 
be  equal  to  her  Imperial  destinies,  "'ow 
quick  we'd  drop  her  "  would  be  a  patriotic 
sentiment.  Such  an  attitude  is  indeed  far 
removed  from    the    little   Englandism    of 

Shakespeare : — 

"  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea," 

and  anybody  who  directs  our  attention  to 
the  British  islands  as  distinct  from  British 
possessions  is  doing  just  now  a  public 
service.  Mr.  Home  gives  us  particulars 
of  over  one  hundred-and-fifty  beautiful 
and  interesting  spots  which  are  worth 
visiting,  and  his  illustrations  are  delightful. 
I  suppose  the  particular  effect  which 
patriotism  makes  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment. Some  large-souled  creatures  require 
an  Empire  on  which  to  expend  their 
admiration  and  love ;  the  mass  of  mankind 
find  their  highest  satisfaction  in  the   love 
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of  their  own  country,  while  others  find  it  in 
the  love  of  their  county,  native  town,  or 
even  village.     The  greater  love  does  not 
always  include  the  less,  but  the  less  often 
leads  up  to  the  greater.     In  this  connection 
I    should   like   to   draw  attention    to    an 
admirable  series  of  little  books  edited  by 
Mr.     Walker    Miles,  and    published    by 
R.  E.   Taylor  and   Son,    51,    Old   Street, 
E.C.,  entitled  "  Field  Path  Rambles."    I 
know  of  no  books   which  exactly  fill  the 
place  that  these  do,   and   though,  up  to 
the  present  time,  only  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
the  "  Northern  Heights  "  have  come  under 
treatment,   there   is    no    reason    why    the 
same    method    should    not    be    applied 
to    all    the    counties.        The    method    is 
quite  simple  :  it  presupposes  only  in  the 
reader  the  love  of  walking  and  confidence 
in   his  guide.     He  can  then  forsake  with 
assurance    the   main  roads,  and   obtain  a 
knowledge    of  the   country   which   is   for- 
bidden to  the  ordinary  cyclist.     Mr.  Miles 
never  distresses  you  with  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  except  so  far  as  they  assist  you  in 
finding  your  way.      A   pig-sty   or  a  barn 
at  a  place  where  two  paths  converge  is  of 
more  importance  to  him  than  an  ancient 
church  or  a  Tudor  mansion.     I  have  used 
these    books     frequently    in    rambles     in 
Surrey  and  Kent,  and  I  have  never  found 
them  in  error,  while  the  mere  finding  one's 
way  by  their  aid  gives  an  element  of  added 
interest   to  a  country  walk.     Do  not  my 
readers  understand  the  fascination  of  this 
sort  of  thing?     "Watch  for  a  point  where 
the  hedges  put   in  an    appearance  again, 
for  here  the  lane  has  to  be  quitted.     At 
this   point,  therefore,  note   a  gate   with  a 
step     in    it    up    a    slight     rise     on     the 
right.     Get   over  this,  and  follow  a  path 
across    the     field    in    front."      Men    and 
women,    tired    of   golf    and    tennis    and 
croquet,  why  not  try  Walker  Miles  ?     Like 
all    other    forms    of    sport,    the     method 
requires  undivided  attention,  and  even  with 
"Field    Path    Rambles"  in  my  pocket   I 
1  ave   sometimes   lost   my   way.      I    have 
perhaps    missed    "the    point    where    the 
hedges  p  it  in  an  appearance,"  because  I 
have  been  too  eager  to  make  a  point  in  an 
argument  I  am  having  with  my  travelling 
companion  on  religion  or  politics.     This  is 
not  Mr.  Miles's  fault,  for  in  his  preface  he 
warns    the    reader    against    the    peril    of 
"  engrossing     subjects     of     conversation," 
which,  from  his  point  of  view,  only  lead  to 


the  wrong  turn  being  taken.  If  you  go  for 
a  field-path  ramble  with  Mr.  Miles  you 
must  play  the  game ;  you  may  ramble,  but 
you  must  not  talk. 


I  have  just  quoted  Shakespeare's  fine 
lines  in  praise  of  England  as  a  country. 
These  suggest  the  equally  inspiring  words 
in  "  Henry  V."  on  the  English  character, 
from  which  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen,  the 
author  of  "  The  Increasing  Purpose  "  and 
"A  Kentucky  Cardinal,"  has  chosen  the 
title  of  his  latest  novel,  "The  Mettle  of 
the  Pasture," 

"  And  you,  good  yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture. " 

Mr.    Allen    sets     out    with    apparently 
solemn  purpose  to  show  us  "  the  mettle  "  in 
the   characters   of  his   hero   and   heroine, 
but,    as     frequently    happens     when     the 
intention  is   so  obvious,  the  result  is  not 
very  convincing.     It  comes  out,  however, 
refreshingly    enough     in    his    subordinate 
characters,  in  old  Judge  Morris,  who  is  a 
delightful    creation,    in    Marguerite,    who 
loved  naturally  and  foolishly,  and  in  Miss 
Anna  and  her  brother  the  professor.     The 
story  itself   strikes    me   as    strained    and 
overloaded  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
moral  purpose,  but  there  is  something  very 
seductive  about  Mr.  Allen's  prose.     That 
never  sinks  below  a  certain  high  level,  how- 
ever much  the  story  he  is  telling  may  flag. 
He  has,  too,  a  yfyy  of  .expressing  the  influ- 
ence of  Nature  on  man  in  his  moments  of 
sorrow  and  joy,  which  nearly  always  strikes 
true.     He  has  never  done  anything  better 
of  its  kind  than  the  opening  chapter  on 
Hemp  in  "  The  Increasing  Purpose."    His 
feeling  for  Nature  is  even  stronger  than  his 
sympathy  with  Humanity.     But  he  has  a 
very  happy  touch  in  describing  his  charac- 
ters :  he  only  loses  his  grasp  of  them  when 
he    makes    them^speak    for.  themselves. 
How  well  expressed  is   this   of  a   certain 
type  of  person! — "Furthermoife,  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith brought  to  the  associahdn  a  beautiful 
weakness;    she  was  endowed  with  all  but 
preternatural  insight  into  what  was  fine  in 
human  nature,  but  had  slight  power  of  dis- 
cerning what  is  base ;  she  seemed  endowed 
with  far-sightedness  in  high,  clear,  luminous 
atmospheres,  but  was  short-sighted  in  moral 
twilights." 
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BETWEEN  the  Moated  Grange  and  the  Spirit  of  Christmas-tide  the  closest  of  ties 
exist.  For  in  that  relic  of  days,  so  dimly  seen  through  the  magic  mist  of  many 
centuries,  romance  has  its  abiding  place.  There  the  wassail  of  Christmas  Eve  rings 
true  among  the  great  oak  rafters  of  the  vaulted  hall.  There  the  dim  and  winding 
passages,  the  secret  panels,  the  hidden  rooms  that  set  the  nerves  quivering  with  an 
testacy  of  mystery  and  dread,  are  real.  From  those  latticed  panes,  set  deep  in  mullioned 
frames,  the  faces  of  fair  women  have  looked  out,  brimming  with  joy  upon  the  mail- 
clad  husband  or  lover  riding  home  from  the  wars,  or  tear-dimmed  upon  the  stiffened 
figure  borne  through  the  gateway  on  a  bed  of  spears.  Ringed  round  by  its  protecting 
moat,  the-old  house  stands  like  a  Sibyl  guarding  its  precious  volumes  of  memory,  stored 
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with  human  records  of  surpassing  charm.  Over  its  stone  causeway  and  lowered  draw- 
bridge and  rough  cobbles  many  a  Yule-log  has  been  dragged  screeching  to  its  festival 
bier.  Ghosts  walk  the  corridors  and  crouch  in  shadowy  corners.  The  imagination  here 
needs  little  spur  from  invention  to  conjure  up  the  romance  of  comedy  or  tragedy,  for 
we  have  only  to  look  or  read,  and  story  after  story  runs  its  dramatic  course  before 
us.  Love  and  hate,  joy  and  grief,  battle  and  murder,  greed,  pity,  lust,  and  chivalry — 
all  the  gamut  of  human  emotion  and  action  live  in  the  history  of  these  ancient  walls  ; 
and  Christmas  is  of  all  times  the  fittest  for  recalling  them. 

And  yet  if  we  try  to  accurately  define  the  source  of  this  romantic  interest  in  the 
moat-encircled  dwellings  of  our  forbears,  we  are  puzzled.  Is  it  the  historical  association  ? 
Is  it  the  hint  of  legend  and  story?  Ate  we  most  affected  by  the  contrasts  between 
domestic  life  to-day  and  that  when  every  home  was  either  a  fortress  or  a  hovel  ?  Or 
is  the  exciting  cause  merely  the  picturesqueness  of  ancient  architecture  in  ruin  or  in 


SOUTH    FRONT  OF   ICHTHAM   MOTE,    KENT. 

From  a  Drawing  by  Herbert  Railton. 

well-preserved  decay  ?  We  may  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  a  moated  house  to 
which  our  idle  footsteps  have  led  us  in  an  idle  walk;  we  may  scom  its  traditional 
legends,  and  assure  ourselves  that  romance  is  as  real  in  a  suburban  villa  of  1903  as 
in  a  moated  grange  of  the  reign  of  the  third  Henry.  If  we  attempt  to  picture  home- 
life  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  we  find  it  comfortless  as  well  as  perilous,  from  which  we 
are  thankful  to  be  delivered.  Itut  stilt  the  charm  remains.  The  old  house  enchants 
us.  Unconsciously,  we  endow  it  with  a  personality  and  a  memory,  a  calm  introspective 
age  after  a  boisterous  youth  and  a  strenuous  middle  life.  We  question  it,  not  ashamed 
of  our  foolish  credulity,  and  love  it  for  its  dignified  reticence.  If  it  disclosed  the 
mystery  of  its  influence  the  spell  would  be  broken.  If  we  were  to  learn  that  the  moat 
made  the  dwelling  insufferably  damp,  and  that  ill-smells  and  fever-germs  rose  from 
its  sometimes  stagnant  waters,  we  should  resent  the  information  as  impertinence.  We 
would  rather  picture  the  solitary  horseman  riding  up  to  the  carved  gateway,  the  face 
of  a    maiden    peering    through   the  lattice,   the    summons,  the  parley,   the   clatter   of 
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chains,  [he  clang  of  the  falling  bridge,  the  thud  of  the  hoofs  on  the  wooden  timbers. 
So  long  as  fancy  can  play  these  agile  tricks  with  us,  our  question  is  answered.  Not 
history  or  legend,  or  lact  or  picturesqueness,  singly  or  all  together,  captivates  us,  but 
only  as  tlie  setting— the  frame  for  the  undying  soul  we  recognise  in  it  all. 

And    who    could    put    into  a  drawing  of  an   ancient    moated    house   this    subtle 
suggestion  of  age  calmly   contemplating   its   past   better   than    Herbert    Railton  ?      In 
his   hands   the   softened  lines  of  decay,  the  dignity  of  mellow  and  refined  antiquity, 
the  personal  distinction  of   feature,  the  soul  of  the  place,  are  all 
expressed.      His  drawing  is  not  a  photograph  but  an  interpre- 
tation :    it   plucks  out  the   heart   of  the    mystery,  the   very 

pith  of  the   scene,  that    which   exalts   the   imagination  0f  .     - 

and  creates  the  enchantment.  /  'J       ,▼-} 

It  is  still  possible  in  what  r 
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parts  than  in  others.      While  there  are  comparatively  few  to  be  found    in    Kent,  one 
of  the  best  known  is  Ightham  Mote,  near  Sevenoaks — best  known,  doubtless,  because 
so   near  to  London,  and  for  the   cyclist   within  a  pleasant   day's  journey   there  and 
back.      Portions   of    Ightham  date   from   the   fourteenth   century,    but    the    additions 
since  that  remote  time  have  blended  with  the  earliest  structure,  and  with  each  other, 
in  an  almost  incomparable  harmony.     From  the  moment  we  step  upon  the  old  stone 
bridge  and  approach  the  tower-gateway,  the  twentieth  century  slips  away  from  us  like 
a  dream   of  fantastic  presage,  and   we  are   living   in   the   days   of  Agincourt  or   the 
blood-stained  Richard.     This  conviction  is  deepened  by  the  courtyard,  with  its  quaint 
gables  and  carvings,  the  mullioned    windows,  the   timbered   superstructure,  and,  most 
of  all,  by  the  beautiful  old    hall.      But    Ightham   House   is   not  to  be  described,  for 
its  charm  lies  beyond  the  meanings  of  words.      Another  beautiful   survival   within 
the  borders  of  Kent,  but  close  to  Sussex, 
is    Groom  bridge,    which    is    still    in 
occupation  as  a   country  seat, 
and  has,  of  course,  been 
preserved  with  more 
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care  than  is  usually  expended  on  these  ancient  dwellings.  So  imposing  a  structure 
as  Bodiam  Castle,  the  finest  example  in  Kent  of  the  medieval  moated  fortress  and 
dwelling  combined,  is  quite  outside  the  modest  designation  of  "moated  house." 

Suffolk    is   especially   rich    in   these    picturesque   dwellings,    many    of  which    have 

fallen  from  their  original  purpose  to  base  uses.     Well-to-do  Flemish    merchants,  who 

settled  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Eastern  counties  to 

■,  seem  to  have  adopted  the 

ountry  as  the  type  for  their 

type  itself  had  risen  naturally 

d  state  of  the  land,  especially 

Wars.     It  afforded  the  same 

nst  marauding  bands  as  our 

id  bolts  against  the   modern 

r  —  more     effective,     let     us 

«j  for  when  the  drawbridge 

was  up  and  the  gate  fast  the 

prowler   was    kept    at    his 

distance. 

Associated  as  they 
are  with  the  idea  of 
defence  against  an 
attacking  force,  it  is 
strange  that  so  few  of 
the  remaining  moated 
houses  betray  signs 
of  such  a  purpose 
beyond  the  moat  and 
*'"•     <f    '{^'Y™^  drawbridge.  No 

.   ,.*'      .  -  "^  „*■*<"  doubt,     in    many    in- 

'  ■■.  ('  ..    "fyl.  „,  stances,    with   the    ad- 

,  ■>   ■  J    '  vent  of  more  peaceful 

times,  battlements  and 
loopholes  have  dis- 
appeared ;  but  Little  Wenham  Hall,  some  parts  of  which  date  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  still  betrays  the  loopholes  through  which  the  garrison  could  fire  upon 
an  enemy.  A  very  diminutive  garrison  it  must  have  been,  for  the  whole  building 
contains  but  four  rooms  and  a  chape!,  a  most  meagre  accommodation,  one  would 
think,  for  a  family  of  any  distinction.  Its  diminutive  size  may  account  for  its 
degeneration  in  dignity  of  use,  since  in  modern  times  it  has  become  a  granary,  after 
seeing  life  for  some  time  as  a  farmhouse.  The  Gothic  ornamentation,  still  to  be 
seen  in  some  profusion,  would  be  sufficient  proof  that  Little  Wenham  Hall  has, 
despite  its  si/.e,  seen  better  days. 

Though  not  so  small  as  Little  Wenham,  Crows  Hall,  near  Debenham,  has  very 
few  rooms,  but  the  house  is  rich  in  carved  woodwork  and  has  amongst  its  treasures 
a  magnificent  overmantel.  The  country  owed  to  those  Flemings  who  settled  here  the 
introduction  of  carved  wood,  a  taste  brought  with  them  from  the  familiar  architecture 
of  the  Low  Countries.  The  English  artisan  soon  picked  up  the  art,  however,  and  it 
took  root  and  flourished  amazingly  throughout  the  Kingdom,  overflowing  from  interior 
decoration  to  exterior  use  as  well. 

Kentwell  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  old  moated  houses. 
It  dates  from  the  time  of  Elizaheth,  and  is  approached  through  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  limes  nearly  a  mile  long.      Gedding  Hall,  near  Stowmarkct,  and  Parham  Hall,  near 
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Framlingham,  are  also  among  the  more  noted  Suffolkshire  survivals.  As  Sir  John 
Geddyng,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  was  the  last  of  the  name  who  held 
Gedding  Hall  and  Manor,  the  foundation  of  the  house  must  have  been  laid  at  a 
very  early  date.  In  Henry  VI.'s  time  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
a  family  named  Chamberlain.  Of  Parham  Hall,  Page,  in  his  supplement  to  "The 
Suffolk  Traveller,"  states  that  the  ancient  gateway,  of  which  Davy's  "Antiquities  of 
Suffolk"  contains  an  etching,  still  remained  tolerably  entire,  and  a  view  of  the  manor 
house  is  given  in  "Excursions  Through  Suffolk." 


l-rom  a  Drawing  bj  Herbert  KaiKon. 

Moreton  Hall  in  Cheshire  is  a  fascinating  example  of  the  old  moated  manor 
house.  Its  erection  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Croston,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Cheshire,"  to 
William  Moreton,  who  was  born  early  in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  an  earlier  building 
having  occupied  the  same  site.  The  author  of  this  volume,  which  was  published  in 
1883,  sympathetically  describes  the  "picturesquely  broken  outlines,  its  projecting 
upper  storeys  and  numerous  gabled  roofs,  its  quaint  casemated  windows,  its  curious 
columnar  chimneys,  partially  draped  with  ivy,  and  its  walls  chequered  in  black  and 
white  and  diapered  in  patterns  wrought  in  trefoils  and  quatrefoils  and  chevrons  and 
lozenges  upon  the  white  ground  of  intervening  plaster.  It  is  a  singularly  interesting 
specimen  of  the  half-timbered  manor  house  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
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and,   though   in   a   decayed  and    dilapidated    state,   still    possesses    more    nearly  its 
original  form  and  features  than,  perhaps,  any  other  example  of  domestic  architecture 
of  equal   antiquity   in    the  country."     The  great  hall  and  principal  rooms  bound  the 
north    side   of  the    courtyard   opposite    the   gateway.     Passing    through  a  wonderfully- 
carved  doorway,  we  enter  a  corridor  separating  the   hall    from  the  kitchen  and  other 
domestic  offices  and,  turning  to  the  right,  enter  the  great  hall,  an  apartment  34ft.  in 
length   and    21ft.  wide,  with   a    large  hay   projecting  far  out  into   the 
courtyard.     Beyond  are  drawing  rooms,  and  over  these  the  state 
bedrooms.      A  curious  architectural  feature  exists  in  the 
south  front,  which  consists  of  three  storeys.     The 
upper  storey  rises  from  the  sloping  roofs 

of  the  floor  below,  like  a  cleres-  .'i\. 

tory,   and    contains    a    long 
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centre  of  the  open  timbered  roof.  What  the  purpose  of  this  singular  gallery  could  be, 
it  seems  impossible  to  surmise.      Moreton  Hall  had  a  very  tiny  chapel— only  12ft.  by  9ft. 

Originally  more  of  a  castle  than  a  simple  manor  house,   Stokesay  in  Shropshire 
rose  in  the  thirteenth  century  and,  as  one  of  the  border  line  of  defences  against  the 
irrepressible  Welsh,  was  long  in  the  very  thick  of  the  tumult  of  those  bustling  times. 
Fragments  of  a  building  yet  older  than  the  great  tower  and  hall  are  to  be  seen,  but 
the  erection  of  the  tower  is  attributed  to  Lawrence  de  Ludlow  in    1280.     It   is   sixty 
feet  high,  built  with  massive  walls,  pierced  with  loopholes,  and  crowned  with  battlements. 
The  hall,  too,  is  of  great  antiquity,  lofty  and  finely  proportioned,  with  thick  buttressed 
walls  and  a  stone  roof,  supported  by  sturdy  beams.     A  further  evidence  of  the  antiquity 
of    the   hall    is   the   absence    of    a   fireplace   and 
evidences  that  the  heating  of  the   huge  apart- 
ment was  dependent  entirely  upon  a  brazier. 
In  common  with  most  mediaeval  buildings  _ . 

the  original  structure  has  l>een  the  nu-  ,      ' 

cleus  for  many  additions  and  cv*""™™  ■   ■  \ 

at  later  dates.      The    half-limb 
gatehouse  is  distinctly  Elizabeths 
and  replaces,  without  doubt,  the 
more  strongly  fortified   gate- 
way, with  drawbridge  and 
portcullis,     which      would 

have      accompanied      the  v 

castellated  structure  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Stoke- 
say  remained  in  the  Lud-  ■"> 
low  family  for  over  200 
years.  Its  preservation  in 
modem  times  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  Lord 
Craven. 

Most  of  these  ancient 
halls     had      their     secret  ....  „  ... 

hiding-places.     In  the  long  ■  1      '  " .     .  •  _ 

gallery  of  Parham  Hall,  a  -'  .  '  ','^f 

sliding  panel  in  a  window-seat 

exposed  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  _    p^.iy  .  -    .■ 

a  hole  beneath  the  floor,  wherein  a  pro-  ■ 

scribed    priest    might   take   temporary   refuge 
from  a  too  zealous  officer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  Birtsmorton  Court,  in  Worcestershire,  a  secret  passage  once  ran  from  a  concealed 
chamber  in  the  oak-panelled  dining  room  to  a  tunnel  beneath  the  moat  and  so  on  to 
an  exit  beyond.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  said  to  have  been  secreted  here  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  hidden  chamber  now  harbours  nothing  more  romantic  than 
the  family  provender.  A  secret  room,  with  a  sleeping  apartment,  was  constructed  over 
the  kitchen  of  Moreton  Hall,  and  access  to  the  moat  was  feasible  down  a  narrow 
shaft  in  the  wall.  Alas  !  the  secret  chamber  has  been  modernised  into  a  store  room 
for  cheese!      It  is  a  miracle  that  romance  has  any  breath  left  in  its  emaciated  body. 

The  moat  was  the  family  fish-pond  in  the  good  old  days,  and  it  was  usually  kept 
stocked  with  carp,  pike,  and  perch.  From  a  convenient  window  a  line  could  be  dropped 
into  the  placid  waters,  and  the  larder  replenished  at  no  cost  and  with  little  delay. 
Monster  pikes  of  hoary  age  still  survive,  it  is  said,  in  some  of  these  old  moats. 
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"FROST-FLOWERS" 

By   HENRY   LEE 


rated  from  Photographs  by  G.  R-  Ball 


THE  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  that 
certain  knowledge  which  is  the  pos- 
session of  the  child  and  vanishes  with  his 
childhood,  are  divided  as  to  the  actual 
nature  of  snow.  The  one  knows  that 
"  Old  Mother  Cary  is  plucking  her  geese, 
and  selling  their  feathers  three  farthings 
a-piece."  The  other  asserts  that  "  snow  is 
composed  of  crystals,  either  six-pointed 
stars  or  hexagonal  plates,  which  exhibit  the 
greatest  variety  of  beautiful  forms,  one 
thousand  kinds  having  been  observed." 
There  are  five  principal  varieties  of  these 
crystal  forms,  the  first,  of  which  there  are 
several  hundred  variations,  being  thin  six- 
sided  plates.  Then  there  are  planes 
studded  with  needle-shaped  crystals,  six 
and  sometimes  three-sided  crystals,  six- 
sided  pyramids,  and  prismatic  crystals 
which  have  thin  plates  attached  perpendicu- 
larly to  their  length  at  the  ends  and  sides. 


Snowrlakes  vary  from  a  thickness  practically 
infinitesimal  to  a  depth  of  a  full  inch,  and 
the  size  of  flakes  tends  to  be  larger  the 
nearer  the  temperature,  at  which  they  fall, 
to  the  freezing  point.  They  are  white 
because  each  flake  consists  of  crystals 
whose  prismatic  facets  catch  and  combine 
all  the  colours  of  light.  For  light,  as  all 
men  know,  is  a  mixture  of  every  colour  of 
the  rainbow,  combined  to  appear  pure 
white  to  the  human  eye,  though  a  similar 
mixture  of  painters'  colours  produces  a  dirty 
black  on  paper  or  the  palette.  These  are 
the  facts,  bare  and  naked  and  unpoetic,  of 
what  snow  is,  and  why  snow  is  white.  Now 
that  we  are  filled  with  wisdom  we  may 
leave  knowledge  and  pass  to  "  Frost- 
Flowers  !  " 

Frost,  in  most  unscientific  language,  is 
cold,  and  cold  is  a  state.  Both  cold  and 
frost  are  therefore  invisible,  but  the  results 
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of  each  are  seen  in  many  ways.  Snow  is  a 
visible  result  of  frost,  and  so  are  the  things 
which  we  call  hoar-frost,  rime,  and  also  ice. 
Snow  is  only  another  form  of  ice,  for  both 
are  water  made  solid,  i.e.,  changed  to  a 
fixed  crystalline  form  by  the  action  of 
frost. 

Falling  snow  consists  of  innumerable 
perfect  crystals,  but,  at  rest  on  the 
ground,  pressure  upon  each  other  imme- 
diately begins  to  spoil  their  perfection.  In 
a  thaw  their  boundaries  begin  to  coalesce, 
and  when  a  boy  takes  a  handful  of  soft 
snow  and  kneads  it  into  a  ball,  whose  case 
is  almost  as  hard  and  close  as  ice,  the  poor 
snow  crystals  are  in  little  better  plight  than 
their  cousins  forming  part  of  a  large  sheet 
of  ice.  The  merest  child  knows  that  even 
a  small  quantity  of  water  ex  [lands  visibly  in 
the  process  of  freezing,  but  not  every  one 
realises  the  incredible  force  of  this  expan- 
sion. If  I  say  that  it  rends  mountains  and 
fashions  valleys,  that  Switzerland,  as  wd 
know  it,  is  in  great  part  the  product  of 
centuries  of  frost,  the  ideas  involved  are  so 
tremendous  that  few  laymen  can  appreciate 


their  significance.  But  a  simple  laboratory 
experiment  mav  be  invoked  to  demonstrate 
what  such  power  means.  If  you  will  take 
a  frame  of  heavy  cast-iron,  m.ide  in  such  a 
way  (hat  the  two  ends  stand  up  like  the  top 
and  bottom  boards  of  a  bed,  while  the 
centre  is  depressed,  and  also  a  thin  bar  ol 
steel,  you  need  no  further  apparatus.  Each 
end  of  the  frame  must  have  an  attachment 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  fix  an  end  of  the 
light  steel  bar  so  that  it  cannot  move 
longitudinally,  so  that  it  cannot  stretch  or 
contract,  except  by  bending  to  either  side 
or  breaking.  Heat  your  bar  of  steel  to  any 
moderate  temperature — say  eighty  degrees, 
Fahrenheit— and  fix  its  ends  firmly  into  the 
ends  of  your  he  ivy  frame.  Now  subject 
the  bar  to  a  low  temperature,  common 
freezing  point  if  you  are  without  the  means 
of  producing  a  lower  temperature.  It  will 
contract  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  force 
that  the  steel  which  you  could  only  bend 
to  one  side  or  the  other  by  exerting  all  the 
pressure  of  which  your  hands  are  capable, 
will  be  torn  asunder  by  simple  longitudinal 
stress.      Small    wonder   that  wise  builders 
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leave  their  bricks  and  mortar  in  the  frost 
days. 

You  can  now  form  some  approximate 
idea  of  the  strain  exerted  on  the  water 
crystal  when  it  is  forming  part  of  a  sheet  of 
ice,  however  thin,  and  you  will  not  need  to 
wonder  why  the  ice  on  large  lakes  heaves 
up  and  cracks  with  a  report  like  thunder, 
and  lies  in  furrows  and  broad  waves  this 
way  and  that,  as  the  time  of  its  bondage 
lengthens.  Thousands  of  tons  of  pressure 
a"Ve  at  work  in  the  translucent  mass,  and  yet 
every  inch  of  that  pressure  is  the  simple 
product  of  one  fairy  frost-flower,  one 
water  crystal  resisting  the  encroachment  of 
a  brother,  the  compression  of  its  most 
ethereal  petals  and  fronds  by  other  fronds 
and  petals  so  unstable  that  they  would 
perish  utterly  at  one  touch  of  your  human 
breath. 

Snow  crystals  are  a  form  of  water 
crystallised  by  the  action  of  intense  cold, 
and  ice  is  another  form.  What  men  call 
frost-flowers  are  the  same  with  a  difference. 
When  frost  with  "  fairy  finger  fills  with 
wonder  the  window  pane,"  he  has  not 
directly  crystallised  water,  but  the  vapour  of 


water  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  within 
or  without  the  room,  whose  windows  he  Jlas 
decorated,  most  often  the  vapour  from  the 
breath  of  those  within  the  room.  Frost- 
flowers  as  you  see  them  in  the  pictures  to 
this  article,  as  you  see  them  in  guise  of  hoar 
frost,  like  a  lovely  fungoid  growth  on  the 
new  ice  of  mountain  lakes,  or  in  crevices 
and  depressions  of  the  snow  itself,  are  the 
crystallised  breath  of  heaven's  free  airs. 

Look  now  at  the  photograph  on  page  238. 
Here  are  the  flowers  in  all  sizes,  and  every 
stage  of  growth.  A  setting  sun  is  low  be- 
hind the  picture,  and  the  flowers  stand  up 
in  bold  relief.  The  foreground  is  scattered 
with  innumerable  apparent  fragments  of 
glistening  dihris ;  but  this  is  no  ruin,  only 
the  first  fount  and  origin  of  the  beauties 
that  are  to  follow.  See  how  like  little  star- 
fish these  threads  and  sticks  cross  one 
another  for  a  foundation,  whereon  a  single 
frond  of  fernlike  tracery  springs  up  and 
casts  forth  shoots,  multiplies,  increases, 
develops,  spreads,  sprouts,  takes  to  itself 
others,  coalesces,  and  divides,  until  you  get 
the  perfect  flower,  ten  inches  and  more  in 
diameter,  as  shown  in    the  illustration  0:1 
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this  page.  The  first  illustration  (page  139) 
shows  the  same  on  a  larger  scale,  a  single 
flower  of  three  fronds  rapidly  approaching 
perfection,  a  dozen  beginnings,  and  several 
that  have  passed  the  first  stage,  and  are 
dreaming  of  the  day  when  they,  too,  shall 
dare  the  winter  noon-day  unabashed.  In 
the  third  photograph  see  how  they  lie  in 
ordered  groups,  turning  all  towards  one 
point,  a  myriad  bunches  of  fairy  wide- 
winged  yachts  straining  forward  over  the 
field  of  the  virgin  ice.     So  on  page  240,  at 


and   position  are  added    to    their   native 
grace. 

Come  with  me  down  the  hill  to  an  old 
wayside  fence  of  timber,  and  look  well  at  this 
white  covering  which  grows  on  the  topmost 
rail.  (See  page  243.)  Three  days  since  the 
bare  wood  was  green  and  dank  with  age, 
now — and  no  snow  has  fallen — it  is  glorious 
with  a  grove  of  fairy  trees,  a  five-inch  forest 
of  glistening  fronds  and  branches,  close 
and  spreading,  impermeable  surely  to  the 
boldest  of  the  fairy  hunters.      Is  there  a 
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close  quarters;  and  oh  page  241  where — 
on  the  thin  ice  of  shallow  inshore  water, 
among  the  lake-side  pebbles — the  flower- 
children  of  winter  have  surely  possessed 
themselves  of  the  wandering  outcast  soul 
of  some  tropical  camellia,  so  closely  does 
a  rare,  thin-plated  form  resemble  the 
waxen  beauties  of  that  toy  of  the  rich 
and  the  hothouse.  Such,  and  of  such, 
are  frost-flowers  in  their  appointed  place, 
on  the  breast  of  the  ice  surface  with 
which  they  are  in  reality  one.  We 
will    see    them     now    when    natural    art 


sleeping  princess  inside,  a  princess  waiting 
for  the  Prince  Charming  of  Spring?  Who 
knows,  and  who,  not  knowing  it,  shall 
deny  that  she  waits  there,  as  in  other  days 
and  lands  she  waited  among  the  rose- 
thickets.  In  the  second  illustration  on 
page  243  is  the  same  handicraftsman  again, 
only  now  he  has  sown  his  trees  on  the 
branches  of  a  real  alder.  Are  the  summer 
leaves  and  flowers  more  fair  than  these 
bastards  of  winter?  And,  that  you  may 
see  those  bastards  as  they  are,  each 
separate  and  all  a  wonderful   whole,  look 
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well  and    long  at    the  illustration   below 
showing  one  spray  nearly  life-size. 

Long,  long  ago,  there  were  two  Kings  in 
the  world,  but  there  was  only  one  woman, 
Earth— mistress  of  Winter  and  Summer, 
mother  of  all  things  that  grow,  and  are, 
and  have  being.  And  because  of  the  laws 
of  Nature,  which  were  before  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  to  which  all  things  are  in  sub- 
jection, whether  they  will  or  no,  Earth  was 
the  bride  of  Winter  five  months,  but  of 
Summer  seven.     Winter  might  be  jealous 


Summer.      And  the  name   of  the  son  of 
Winter  was  Frost. 

As  the  child  grew,  his  father  taught  him, 
and  he  became  bold  and  daring.  He  had 
power  to  bind  the  rivers  and  to  rend  the 
mountains,  to  blast  the  flowers  of  summer 
and  to  bring  "  Frosts  in  May."  And 
Winter  rejoiced  exceedingly,  saying  in 
heart :  by  this  son  of  mine  I  will  spoil  the 
fair  face  of  Summer  that  Earth  shall  love 
him  no  more,  and  he  shall  have  sorrow, 
not    joy,    in    the    seven    months    of    his 
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and  sore,  but  he  was  subject  to  the  laws, 
and  could  not  obtain  redress. 

Long  was  the  pondering  of  Winter;  many 
a  hundred  years  he  wondered  how  he  might 
have  revenge  on  Summer,  supplanter  and 
rival.  And  then  one  day  Earth  bore  him 
a  son,  nothing  to  see,  for  the  son  was 
invisible,  but  a  son  of  potent  strength  and 
terrible  in  deeds.  Summer  had  long  since 
had  a  son,  as  Winter  knew  to  his  cost.  He 
also  was  invisible— Heat ;  and  Winter 
hated  him,  for  it  was  he  who  heralded  the 
day  when  Earth  left  him  for  the  arms  of 


pleasure.  But  Frost  -was  the  son  of 
Earth,  and  from  her  he  learned  thoughts 
of  which  his  father  had  no  knowledge. 
Also  he  loved  his  mother's  first  son, 
Warmth,  in  whom  all  the  World  has  joy. 
He  took  counsel  of  Warmth  how  the 
world  might  likewise  have  some  joy  of  him, 
and  not  only  hate  him  as  the  destroyer  of 
beauty,  and  devourer  of  the  increase  and 
life  of  Summer,  without  which  all  life  must 
end,  and  the  world  be  as  it  was  before 
— a  desert,  and  a  place  of  weary  chaos. 
And  Warmth  whispered  him  counsel,  and 
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Summer's   days   of  marriage    ended,    and 
Earth  returned  to  her  second  lord. 

Then  on  a  winter's  day,  when  the  sun 
was  wan  over  Piz  Languard,  Warmth  came 
stealthily  to  the  house  of  Winter,  and  he 
breathed  silently  on  its  doors,  and  the 
love  of  Frost,  yearning  to  his  brother,  knew 
it,  and  he  stole  away  from  his  father's 
house,   and  Warmth    led   him    down   the 

In  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  gaunt  stalks  of 
hemlock  stood  up,  stalks  which  Frost  had 
withered  at  his  father's  bidding  many  days 


The  sun  went  down  behind  the  Jutier, 
but  Frost  did  not  go  home.  Instead,  he 
moved  silently  through  all  the  valley  and 
all  the  hills,  and  wherever  he  went  his 
breath  was  upon  the  grasses  and  the  trees, 
on  the  ferns  and  on  the  flowers ;  and  always, 
as  he  breathed,  it  was  as  if  the  ghostly 
souls  of  the  flowers,  and  the  ferns,  and  the 
trees  which  he  had  blasted  yearly  for 
unnumbered  years,  came  back  to  life,  but 
glorious  and  beautiful,  no  more  the  faded, 
weary,  over-spent  blossoms  of  a  dying  sum 
mer,  but  a  new  and  glorious  life  of  virgin 
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ago.  There  they  stood,  naked  and  rustling 
in  the  wind.  And  Frost  shuddered,  re- 
membering the  blame  that  his  mother  had 
put  upon  him  seeing  those  blasted  things 
as  she  went  to  her  place  in  the  halls  of 
Winter.  But  Warmth  breathed  on  those 
weary  stalks  of  brown,  and  he  bade  his 
brother  do  likewise.  And  Frost,  not 
knowing  why  or  how,  breathed  on  the 
stalks,  and  behold  they  blossomed  and 
were  clothed  with  a  new  and  virgin  flower, 
a  covering  more  fair,  more  wonderful,  than 
any  since  the  world  began. 


white.  And  dawn  came  up  red  behind  the 
mountains,  and  Frost,  very  weary,  but  also 
very  happy,  returned  to  the  house  of 
Winter  and  slept  the  short  day  through. 
This  is  the  reason  why  Frost  has  flowers, 
and  why  day  melts  them  so  often,  for 
Warmth  is  the  son  of  Summer,  and 
Summer  is  jealous  of  his  brother  Winter's 
place  in  the  heart  of  Earth.  But  when  the 
perfect  day  is  come,  and  Summer  and 
Winter  are  one,  then  the  flowers  of  Frost 
and  of  Warmth  shall  blossom  and  abide 
side  by  side. 
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I.— UN     MARIAGE     MANQU£ 

By  CONSTANCE  ELIZABETH  MAUD 

Author  of  "An  English  Girl  in  Paris" 


"  pARBLEU I  but  the  diamond  has 
this  time  cut  the  diamond,  hein 
tnatnan  t " 

This  is  how  Gaspard  de  Fleury  sum- 
marised the  whole  affair,  adding  indif- 
ferently : 

"For  me,  I  am  quit  of  it,  for  the 
fright." 

Since  "fe  petit"  as  his  mother  the  gay 
Marquise  still  insists  on  calling  him,  in 
spite  of  his  fourteen  stone  and  thirty-five 
years,  was  on  this  occasion  both  hero  and 
victim,  not  even  his  mother  could  deny  his 
right  to  an  opinion. 

Weeping  a  discreetly  harmless  little  .tear 
into  her  fine  cambric  handkerchief,  the 
Marquise  declared  the  hour  had  arrived 
for  her  to  quit  a  world  where  a  son,  whose 
happiness  was  the  unique  thought  of  his 
mother,  could  throw  her  in  full  face  a 
reproach  so  poignantly  cruel.  Was  it  her 
fault  that  the  marriage  had  failed  to  con- 
summate itself?  Who  could  have  imagined 
that  such  foreign  canaille  were  permitted 
to  promenade  themselves  in  good  society  ? 
Such  a  revelation  of  perfidy  and  hypocrisy 
never  was  in  this  world.  For  that  person 
Meesus  Chadderveek,"  she  who  was  the 
accomplice  of  her  compatriots  so  infamous, 
let  one  never  dare  pronounce  her  name 
again! 

I  was  thankful  my  dear  Mme.  d'Aville 
had  no  finger  in  the  seething  "pot 
an  feu  "  caused  by  the  "  manage  fnangue" 
of  Mme.  de  Fleury's  son.  She  and  the  gay 
Marquise  are  such  old  friends  it  was  really 
providential  she  happened  to  take  no  part 
in  promoting  the  engagement,  for  Mme. 
d'Aville  is  an  inveterate  match-maker; 
Uncle  Jack  says  all  nice  women  are.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  Marquise  even  thought 
she  detected  a  lack  of  her  friend's  usual 
enthusiasm  over  such  affairs,  and  only  on 
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being  so  reproached  did  Me'me,  as  we  all 
call  Mme.  d'Aville,  force  herself  to  look  on 
the  bright  side. 

"  Mon  Dieu  /  "  Mdme'  had  confided  to 
me  with  an  expressive  moue,  "  but  it  needs 
many  dollars  to  reconcile  one  to  that  young 
girl  for  a  daughter-in-law.  One  seeks  in 
vain  for  any  distinction,  any  charm,  any 
sensibility.  For  my  Gustave  never  would 
I  have  considered  her  had  she  possessed 
the  dot  of  a  Rothschild  !  The  error  that 
we  commit,  we  other  Parisians,  it  is  that  we 
accept  all  the  Americans  without  classifica- 
tion, without  discrimination,  if  only  they 
possess  sufficient  of  the  dollar !  That  which 
to  the  best  class  of  that  nation  must  be 
very  annoying." 

Still,  when  Me'me*  heard  how  eminently 
satisfactory  was  the  number  of  those  same 
dollars,  and  with  what  complacency  her 
friend  contemplated  the  match,  she 
moderated  her  fastidiousness. 

"  After  all,  Gaspard  de  Fleury,  it  must  be 
avowed,  was  on  his  side  a  boy  not  too  easy 
to  marry,  with  his  tastes  for  the  life  half 
savage  of  the  country,  his  intelligence 
borne  and  his  appearance  rude." 

Of  course,  had  he  possessed  a  fortune  or 
a  big  position,  these  defects  would  count 
as  nothing.  But  his  fortune  had  been  dis- 
sipated by  one  cause  and  another  till  there 
remained  no  great  thing,  and  this  would  be 
but  slightly  augmented  on  his  mother's 
death,  ail  her  available  capital  having  been 
sunk  in  an  annuity. 

"  I  shall  leave  Gaspard  more  than  enough 
for  his  simple  tastes/'  the  Marquise  had 
justified  herself  to  Me'me,  who  strongly 
discouraged  the  annuity,  "and  it  would  be 
but  the  folly  pure  to  cramp  down  the  full 
life  so  necessary  to  me  in  order  to  place 
on  '  le  petit '  a  burden  of  responsibility  in- 
supportable to  one  of  his  temperament ' 
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For  the  rest  I  shall  make  for  him  a  fine 
marriage  one  of  these  days — thou  wilt 
see ! " 

The  determination  to  marry  " le  petit" 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  had  been  the 
result,  when  paying  one  of  her  flying  visits 
to  La  Vendee,  of  a  conversation  with 
M.  TAbbe*  who  shared  the  solitude  of  the 
Chateau  with  his  former  pupil.  A  conver- 
sation in  which  the  simple  Abbe'  sat  quaking 
in  his  shoes,  vainly  endeavouring  to  parry 
the  searching  questions  of  the  Marquise, 
who  soon  elicited  all  she  needed  by  pre- 
tending to  know  what  she  but  dimly  sus- 
pected. It  was  the  sudden  fear  that  the 
/ural  tastes  of  her  son  might  lead  him  into 
a  marriage  with  the  buxom  village  beauty, 
Jeanneton,  which  decided  her  line  of  action. 
She  had  one  moment  of  atrocious  suspense 
caused  by  the  idea  that  already  he  might 
have  done  so.  Precipitating  herself  upon 
the  terrified  Abbe,  M£me'  declares  the 
Marquise  literally  shook  the  truth  out  of 
him. 

But  heaven  be  thanked  he  had  not  dared 
to  connive  at  such  a  crime,  though  in  his 
terror  he  admitted  how  nobly  he  had 
resisted  every  inducement  to  do  so. 

"  So  this  is  a  pretty  little  pot  of  basil  I 
discover,  and  only  just  in  time,"  cries  the 
Marquise.  He*  presto !  to  marry  Jeanneton 
to  the  first  yokel  who  will  take  her,  and 
remove  M.  le  Marquis  to  the  shelter  of  his 
mother's  wing  in  Paris. 

"  The  grass  sprouts  not  beneath  the  feet 
of  Renee  de  Fleury  when  she  desires  to 
make  affairs  to  march — my  faith,  but  she 
would  have  made  a  famous  field-marshal ! 
In  her  hands  her  son,  the  Abbd,  the  village 
girl,  her  parents,  they  were  but  pawns  on 
the  chess-board."  (M£m£  cannot  withhold 
her  admiration  for  skill  even  when  used 
unscrupulously.) 

"  To  part  with  two  thousand  francs,  that 
did  not  sing  to  our  Marquise,  I  promise 
you ;  but  though  she  suffered  as  if  one  tore 
her  out  the  teeth,  yet  she  hesitated  not. 
She  sends  for  the  parents  of  the  girl,  who 
rent  a  small  farm  on  the  estate.  'My 
friends,  it  is  desirable  you  marry  Jeanneton 
without  delay.  If  you  accomplish  this 
duty  by  the  end  of  the  month  I  will  pro- 


vide for  her  a  dot  of  two  thousand  francs. 
Voild — me,  I  have  said  it — you  may  count 
on  me!  If  the  marriage  takes  place  next 
month  I  give  but  the  half.  M.  TAbbe*,  he 
will  make  known  to  me  how  the  affair 
marches.  Never  does  one  deceive  me. 
Monsieur  my  son  and  me,  we  depart  on 
the  instant  for  Paris  where  monsieur  my 
son  is  about  to  marry  himself  in  a  manner 
suitable  and  worthy  of  his  position.  This 
announcement  will,  I  know,  give  pleasure  to 
all  our  brave,  honest  people  here.  Good- 
day,  my  children,  my  good  friends ' " 

The  worthy  couple  realised  there  was  no 
alternative.  Mme.  la  Marquise  was  she  who 
must  be  obeyed.  Within  the  month  Jeanne- 
ton became  the  wife  of  the  miller's  son.  "  I 
would  have  preferred  her  placed  out  of 
sight  of  the  Chateau,"  said  the  Marquise, 
"but  after  all,  the  essential  is,  she  is  mar- 
ried— Mon  Dieu  !  what  anxieties  we  other 
mothers  endure  for  our  children  !  Now  to 
marry  Gaspard  le  malheureux  !  " 

When  I  ventured  to  remark  to  Mem^ 
that  it  seemed  a  thousand  pities  not  to  have 
allowed  "  le  petit"  to  marry  his  Jeanneton, 
M£me  replied  severely : 

"  In  England  you  make  those  marriages 
there,  I  know  it.  One  says  that  those  of 
your  young  nobles  who  do  not  marry  them- 
selves with  the  rich  American,  present  to 
their  mothers  the  daughter-in-law  plucked 
from  the  theatre,  even  the  cafe  chant  ant  I 
In  France  a  man  has  for  his  mother  too 
much  consideration,  too  much  respect  to 
choose  among  these  persons  his  wife,  the 
place  that  occupies  his  mother,  that  can 
alone  be  filled  by  one  worthy  to  be  her 
successor.  In  France  the  mother  is  for  the 
son  always  an  object  honoured  and  sacred." 

Me*m6  said  this  with  such  an  air  of 
unquestionable  superiority,  I  felt  that  only 
as  the  mother  of  a  French  son  could  I 
present  the  other  side  of  the  shield  with 
any  conviction.  According  to  Me'me'  no 
woman  has  any  real  rights  to  speak  of 
except  the  mother.  Whatever  I  say  I  am 
told  to  wait  till  I  am  the  mother  of  a  son, 
a  French  son  of  course. 

But  to  return  to  "  le  petit "  and  his  famous 
"  mariage  manquk?  On  hearing  that  a 
marriage,  excellent  and  suitable,  had  been 
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decided  for  his  Jeanneton,  he  growled  and 
swore  by  all  his  deities  he  would  not  per- 
mit it.  Growling  and  swearing  still,  he  was 
next  morning  whirled  off  to  Paris  with  the 
admonition  to  have  confidence  in  the 
mother  who  adored  her  little  cock.  A 
bride  was  awaiting  him,  rich,  beautiful, 
young,  and  seductive,  and  with  her  dot  all 
would  walk  at  a  marvel. 

It  was  to  my  uncle's  American  friend, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  P.  Chadwick,  that  the 
Marquise  turned  for  assistance  at  this  criti- 
cal moment,  the  bride  at  this  stage  being 
still  to  seek.  The  ready  response  of  Mrs. 
Chadwick  to  the  call  of  friendship  has 
turned  out  the  worse  for  her,  poor  lady. 

"Never,  never  in  my  life  shall  I  know 
how  to  pardon  that  Meesus  Chadderveek. 
The  rdle  she  has  played,  it  is  not  merely 
stupid,  it  is  culpable,"  cries  the  Marquise. 

And  Mrs.  Chadwick,  pouring  out  her 
woes  to  Uncle  Jack,  says  with  equal 
fervour,  "Never,  never  as  long  as  I  live 
will  I  do  any  of  these  French  women  a 
kindness  again." 

M£me'  begged  me  to  come  on  an  ap- 
pointed day  and  meet  Mme.  de  Fleury  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  pave  the  way  to  a 
reconciliation  between  that  lady  and  the 
really  much-injured  Mrs.  Chadwick.  But 
at  my  first  attempt,  the  Marquise  turned 
on  me : 

"If  then  your  friend  Meesus  Chadder- 
veek is,  as  you  say,  ma  Mre  jeune  amie, 
innocent  of  the  complot,  she  is  in  truth  of 
a  stupidity,  but  a  stupidity  colossal,  un- 
believable !  No  longer  should  she  permit 
herself  to  mix  with  the  affairs  of  this  life. 
She  should  certainly  retire  herself  in  a 
House  of  Health  for  the  rest  of  her  days." 

"But,  dear  madame,  she  was  deceived. 
She  trusted  these  people.  She  believed 
they  desired  the  marriage;  you  also  be- 
lieved them "  I  began. 

"  Me,  I  believed  them  not,  I  trusted 
them  not !  It  was  Meesus  Chadderveek, 
the  one  whom  I  trusted.  She,  therefore,  it 
is  who  has  betrayed  me — Voild  tout — by 
stupidity  she  betrayed  me,  if  you  insist ; 
but  the  result  is  the  same  always — I  am 
oetrayed.  My  poor  son  also  !  As  for  those 
Americans,  they  are  all   the   same;    they 


come  to  Paris — people  vulgar,  badly  raised 
with  the  grocers  and  the  drapers  for 
ancestors.  The  sentiment  of  honour,  of  the 
nobleness  obliges — they  know  it  not !  They 
come  to  catch  our  poor  sons,  they  tempt 
them  with  their  vulgar  dollars,  and  the  poor 
boys  who,  alas !  are  many  of  them  but 
pierced  baskets,  sell  themselves  to  these 
creatures  in  default  of  better.  With  these 
P£chinnes  it  was  even  worse,  for  they  by  a 
low  trick  crawl  into  our  best  society  under 
the  false  pretext  of  making  a  marriage. 
When  I  think  of  that  account  at  the  florist 
— those  bouquets,  those  carriages  not  yet 
paid  for — willingly  would  I  place  the  foot 
on  the  neck  of  those  vipers.  Mon  Dieu  / 
How  they  prettily  fooled  me !  How  I 
worked  to  push  that  canaille  there  into  the 
cream  of  our  society !  At  the  Vente  de 
Charite*  I  even  introduced  to  the  Duchesse 
d'Aubusson  that  little  adventuress  as  the 
fiancee  of  my  son.     Just  heaven  ! " 

It  was  at  the  Duchesse  d'Aubusson's 
Vente  de  Charite*  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  I  assisted  M£me*  with  her  flower 
stall,  that  I  first  met  Miss  Cordelia  Peachin 
and  her  mother.  One  involuntarily  men- 
tions the  two  in  that  order,  the  mother 
being  so  obviously  but  an  accessory  to  the 
daughter. 

M6me*  and  I  smiled  as  we  heard  Mme. 
de  Fleury  say  to  her  smart  friends  that 
day  : 

"  Is  she  not  adorable,  my  little  American? 
They  have  a  chic,  an  I-know-not-what, 
these  young  girls.  They  possess  in  the 
same  moment  the  ease  and  savoir  of  the 
young  married  woman  together  with  the 
virginal  charm  and  austerity  of  a  Diana. 
With  what  consummate  art  they  divine  the 
perfect  toilette.  And  then  the  pretty  little 
dot,  ma  cherie,  which  makes  all  to  march  so 
well ! " 

Here  the  Marquise  lowered  her  voice, 
but  by  the  uplifted  eyes  and  hands  of  her 
listeners  one  could  judge  the  significance 
of  that  dot. 

"  Not  astonishing  that  my  son  he  is 
enamoured  to  the  folly — hein  f  " 

In  truth  it  is  marvellous  that  power  of 
the  dot  for  changing  the  whole  aspect  of 
things.     Like  love  itself,  it  metamorphoses, 
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exalts,  glorifies.  Nay,  more,  it  can  accom- 
plish a  greater  wonder  than  love,  for  it  can 
engender  even  love  itself — whereas  love  has 
never  yet  been  able  to  engender  a  dot 

I  could  not  help  reflecting  as  I  heard  the 
eulogies  of  the  Marquise  and  contemplated 
the  young  person  who  inspired  them  that 
had  Miss  Peachin  been  obliged  to  stand  on 
her  own,  no  doubt  most  solid,  merits,  they 
were  scarcely  those  which  would  have 
appealed  to  Mme.  de  Fleury  or  her 
aristocratic  friends.  As  it  was,  I  noticed 
the  praise  of  the  friends  was  rather  strained 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  ckere 
Marquise. 

Mme.  de  Bretelle,  as  she  passed  on  to 
our  beguiling  bouquets  of  La  France  roses, 
whispered,  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders : 

"Eh  bien%  Betty  ma  ftite  amie,  et  la 
fiancee,  hein!  What  think  you?  The 
costume  of  Doucet  or  Paquin  which  has 
strayed  on  to  the  back  of  a  good  brave  girl 
of  the  kitchen !  It  is  treason  I  speak;  but, 
in  truth,  beneath  all  the  handsome  plumes, 
behold  what  I  detect — me,  I  have  seen 
Americans  of  all  the  varieties,  but  never, 
never  anything  of  such  a  crudity.  Happily, 
however,  one  says  the  dot  is  sufficient  to 
make  pardoned  all  the  defects ! " 

I  answered  that  the  thing  essential  had 
been  arrived  at,  since  every  one  concerned 
was  enchanted  —  M.  le  Marquis,  Mme. 
la  Marquise,  Mile.  Cordelia,  and  the 
excellent  Mme.  Peachin.  What  more  could 
be  desired  ? 

It  was  curious  none  of  us  ever  thought  of 
mentioning  Mr.  Peachin.  He  did  not 
seem  to  count;  and  yet  it  was  he  who 
had  laid  the  foundation  stone  on  which 
all  this  edifice  of  social  success  and  general 
congratulation  was  built.  It  was  like  leav- 
ing Jack  out  of  the  story  of  "  The  House 
that  Jack  Built." 

We  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Peachin  by 
Mme.  de  Fleury,  who,  I  think,  was  a  little 
anxious  to  pass  her  on  to  someone  else. 

"  So  glad  you  both  speak  English,"  she 
began,  "  my  head  is  all  dizzy  with  so  much 
1  parly-vous.'  How  do  you  like  my  coiffur 
— I  had  it  done  Pompeydore  on  purpose 
for  this  Ventre  de  Charity.  See,  I  didn't 
want  to  disgrace  Cordelia  with  all  her  smart 


friends  here  just  dressed  to  kill.  Cordelia, 
she  is  wonderful  the  way  she  tumbles  to 
a  thing.  Why,  just  look  at  her  now ! 
Guess  you'd  say  she'd  lived  among  Dooks 
and  Marquises  all  her  life ! " 

We  admired  the  coiffure  duly,  and 
M£me*  replied  that  American  women  were 
quite  wonderfully  clever  and  adaptable 
without  doubt. 

"That  is  so,  Madam  le  Barone,"  agreed 
Mrs.  Peachin,  "and  I  reckon  Cordelia  11 
fill  her  future  position  with  condescension, 
and  I  may  say  grace.  Dear  knows  how 
her  father  'ull  take  it  He's  a  curious 
man  is  Grosvenor  Peachin.  Cordelia  has 
let  on  nothing  to  him  as  yet — she's  vuny 
reserved  is  Cordelia;  she  says  most  nothing 
to  me  'bout  what  she's  concluded  to  do. 
There's  so  many  after  her,  see — a  lovely 
girl  like  that  and  a  pile  of  money.  But 
I'm  all  for  the  Marquis  myself,  and  IVe 
had  coronets  worked  on  six  dozen  hand- 
kerchiefs I'm  givin'  her.  Guess  that  'ull 
hurry  her  up  some ! " 

M£me*  had  listened  with  growing  per- 
plexity to  the  aspect  of  the  maternal  atti- 
tude which  these  words  conveyed. 

"  But  you,  Madame,  you  have  given  the 
consent — yes?  The  marriage  is  an  affair 
well  decided  or  not  ?  "  she  enquired  a  little 
anxiously. 

Mrs.  Peachin  seemed  suddenly  alarmed 
at  what  she  might  have  said  or  implied. 
She  hastened  to  reassure  us : 

"  Oh,  why  yes,  certainly.  I've  given  my 
consent,  and  told  the  Marquise  what  Cor- 
delia's dot  'ull  be.  But  I  hold  in  just 
letting  the  young  people  run  their  own 
shows — see  ?  The  situation  is  most  always 
mighty  delicate,  and  an  outsider's  apt  to 
rub  the  bloom  off  the  peach,  I  say." 

The  idea  of  a  mother  being  described, 
and  correctly  described,  too,  as  an  out- 
sider, was  to  M£me*  so  novel  and  original 
an  idea,  she  had  no  remonstrance  ready 
for  the  moment. 

"  How  strangely  they  differ — the  customs 
of  America  from  those  of  France ! "  was  all 
she  could  ejaculate. 

"Guess  that  is  so,  Madam  le  Bardne. 
Waal  I  must  have  some  of  this  young 
lady's  roses,"  she  turned  to  me.      "How 
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many  francs  did  you  say,  Madmerzelle? 
Laud's  sakes,  my  poor  head  'ull  never  figure 
that  out.  I  can't  get  used  to  foreign 
money — never  shall.  Cordelia  she  reckons 
like  greased  lightnin'.  Guess  you'd  better 
take  this  louis  and  give  me  what's  due  for 
the  amount.  Eh?  I  want  some  flowers 
to  send  around  to  the  Countess  where  we 
attended  a  reception  last  night — so  I  reckon 
I'll  be  trussing  two  chickens  with  one 
skewer,  as  my  poor  mother  used  to  say — 
Ventre  de  Charity  and  Madam  Comtesse ! " 

Mrs.  Peachin  stood  by  me  and  saw  she 
got  her  full  money's  worth.  She  had  come 
to  spend,  but  in  no  spirit  of  recklessness. 
She  told  us  she  made  a  point  of  being  able 
to  account  for  every  cent  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  It  was  evident  as  she  moved  from 
one  stall  to  the  other  that,  though  on 
charity  she  was  bent,  she  had  a  frugal  mind 
and  a  faculty  for  reducing  all  to  a  strictly 
business  basis,  which  explained  her  position 
of  worldly  prosperity,  specially  if  her  hus- 
band listened  to  her  counsel. 

"Now  I  must  lay  out  seven  or  eight 
dollars  on  the  Duchess.  Some  of  those 
porcelain  vazes  of  hers  'ull  do  finely  for  my 
niece — she's  going  to  get  married  in  the 
fall.  Vurry  pleased  to  have  made  your 
acquaintance,  Madam  Bardne  —  likewise 
you,  Madmerzelle.  Hope  you'll  come  around 
to  Campbell's  and  visit  us.  Cordelia  'd 
love  to  have  you  see  some  of  her  noo  gowns 
and  hats.  She's  just  gotten  a  passmorntry 
opera  mantle  which  is  out  of  sight — Cost  a 
cool  thousand  dollars  it  did !  " 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that 
1  could  not  screw  M^me"  up  to  coming  with 
me  to  see  that  opera  mantle.  She  insisted 
on  leaving  cards  when  she  knew  the 
Peachins  would  be  out.  I  think  she  quite 
resented  that  opera  mantle,  and  Uncle  Jack 
too  seemed  rather  to  share  the  feeling  after 
hearing  his  friend  Mrs.  Chadwick's  tale  of 
woe. 

"  I  want  you  both  to  know  just  how  this 
thing  stands,"  said  Mrs.  Chadwick.  "So 
I'll  begin  right  away  and  give  you  the  story 
from  start  to  finish." 

"  Madame  de  Fleury  came  to  me  one  day 
all  boulversed.  *  CKtre  amie*  she  said, 
•  assist  me,  I  pray  you — reasons  grave  oblige 


me  to  marry  my  son  without  delay — trouvy 
moir  une  charmante  jeune  fille  parmy  vos 
compatriotes,'  she  said — Me,  I  adore  the 
Amuricans !  She  put  it,  see,  as  strong 
as  she  could,  and  I  being  a  good-natured 
fool  woman,  promised  I'd  do  my  vurry 
best  to  help  her — Not  like  one  of  her 
own  nation  I  may  add,  who'd  have  seen 
to  it  they  got  a  good  commission  out  of 
the  job." 

Uncle  Jack  enquired  whether  any  mention 
was  made  of  the  dot 

"Why  yes — there  was  vurry  particular 
mention  of  dots,  always  is,"  added  Mrs. 
Chadwick  drily ;  "  But  I've  gotten  used  to 
that  Waal,  the  vurry  next  day  who  should 
turn  up  in  Paris  but  the  Peachins.  They're 
Buffalo  people,  not  quite  my  style,  but  old 
friends  of  my  mother's  family,  and  made  a 
pile  in  train  oil.  '  We've  put  up  at  Camp- 
bell's so  as  to  be  right  near  you,'  says 
Cordelia  Peachin.  '  Poppa  'ull  be  off  down 
town  most  all  day  doin'  the  sights,  but 
between  you  and  me  Momma  and  me  ain't 
dead  stuck  on  doin'  sights.  What  we  want 
is  to  get  into  society — real  high-toned 
French  society,'  says  she.  '  Guess  you  can 
help  us  some.'  I  told  her  it  wasn't  just  as 
easy  as  falling  off  a  log,  but  I'd  do  all  I 
could  to  give  her  a  good  time.  Directly 
Mrs.  Peachin  could  get  me  aside  she  said 
quick,  'Guess  Cordelia's  crazy  to  marry  a 
Count  or  a  Marquis,  and  I'd  just  love  to 
have  one  in  the  family  myself — sounds  so 
distangey.  Her  Poppa'd  raise  Cain  at 
furst,  but  he'd  come  round  right  enough, 
and  Cordelia's  dot,  as  you  call  it  over  here, 
is  secure  to  her  the  day  she  marries, 
whether  the  man  is  a  call-boy  or  a 
Dook.  Eugenia  Chadwick,'  she  says, 
taking  hold  of  both  my  hands,  '  I'll  take 
it  vurry  kind  in  you  to  give  this  thing  a 
shove  off.'" 

At  this  point  in  the  story  Uncle  Jack 
groaned  sympathetically.  "  I  see,  I  see, 
my  poor  dear  friend.  Here  you  were 
between  the  devil — may  our  Marquise 
pardon  me — and  the  deep  sea,  both  in 
sheep's  clothing  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  mix 
metaphors  under  such  emotional  stress. 
With  your  philanthropic  nature  you  were 
bound  to  come  to  grief." 
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Mrs.  Chadwick  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Mortimer,  don't  you  dare 
laugh  at  me  to-day.  I'm  just  so  I  couldn't 
bear  it  The  most  delicate  sympathy  is 
what  I  look  to  you  for,  to  help  me  through 
with  this  awful  experience." 

Uncle  Jack  is  not  the  man  to  fail  when 
so  appealed  to,  and  Mrs.  Chadwick, 
heartened  up  by  his  prompt  response, 
continued  her  story. 

"Sunday  is  the  Marquise's  'jour,'  so  I 
wrote  her  a  '  pity  blue '  to  make  sure,  the 
post  in  this  city  being  worse  than  if  you 


"I  shitd  my  last  bookty  in  his  fc 

lived  way  out  on  the  prairie."  (I  noticed 
everything  was  wrong  with  Mrs.  Chadwick's 
usually  perfect  Parus  !)  "  I  told  her  I  was 
bringing  along  a  young  girl  I  thought  'ud 
be  just  her  'affaire' — see?  I  did  think  she 
wore  so,  and  Cordelia  Peachin  was  just 
crazy  to  meet  the  Marquise  and  her  son. 
Of  course  I  knoo  Cordelia  hadn't  gotten 
much  polish  or  style  on  to  her — truth  is 
she's  homely,  is  Cordelia,  short  figear  and 
thick  in  the  waist,  and  her  frocks  were  just 
plain  Buffalo.  But  I've  seen  Amurican 
gurls  come  over  here  raw  Western,  and  get 
fixed  up  in  a  fortnight  so  you'd  never  know 


them  from  latest  Parisian.  Put  them 
through  the  hands  of  the  corsetiere,  the- 
coiffeur,  and  the  modiste,  and  a  miracle  is- 
worked  on  the  adaptable  Amurican  gurl. 
And  though  Cordelia's  homely,  she's  gotten 
youth  in  her  favour— twenty- four  I  think 
she  is — her  mother  says  twenty-one— and 
she's  just  as  bright  and  cute  as  they  make 
'em.  I  didn't  take  her  around  to  Madame 
de  Fleury  till  I'd  gotten  her  fixed  by 
Paquin — he  understands  the  Amurican 
figear  like  no  one  else.  I  said  it  was  '  tres 
presse,'  and  saw  her  have  three  fittings 
myself.  Lord,  Eugenia 
Chadwick,  what  a  fooll 

"  Well,  I  hope  Mtss- 
Cordelia  did  you 
credit?"  said  Uncle 
Jack,  trying  to  brush 
up  some  crumbs  of 
comfort  among  the 
debris  of  disaster. 

"  Her  own  Poppa 
passed  her  on  the  stairs 
and  raised  his  hat!  But 
it  only  helped  to  pro- 
mote their  sly  plot,  see?" 
I  just  wish  I'd  left  her  tr> 
look  so  homely  the  Mar- 
quise couldn't  have  put 
up  with  her  anyway." 

"Ah,   I   suspect  the 
dot  formed  a  halo  which 
would  have  glorified  the 
homeliest   face   in    this- 
'■"  case,"      remarked      my 

uncle 
"I  know  it,"  admitted  his  friend- 
"That  is  so.  Waal,  from  that  time  on  the 
affair  just  marched  of  itself.  At  the  Mar- 
quise's request  I  had  her  and  her  son  meet 
the  Peachins  next  day  at  my  house  at. 
dejeuny — Grosvenor  Peachin  wasn't  there,. 
though  I  asked  him.  I  know  now  they 
wouldn't  have  him  come;  the  man  was- 
kept  in  Egyptian  darkness  til!  the  vurry  iast 
day.  He's  straight  is  Grosvenor  Peachin,. 
and  every  cent  he  has  piled  up  has  been 
gotten  on  the  square.  Mrs.  Peachin  and' 
Madame  de  Fleury  got  their  heads  bobbing 
together   like  a   couple   of  mandarins.     I 
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could  see  Penelope  Peachin  was  just 
tickled  to  death  to  think  she  was  talking 
to  a  real  live  Marquise,  though  it's  my 
belief  neither  of  them  understood  a  blessed 
word  the  other  one  said,  they  each 
palarvered  away  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
you  could  hear  a  mighty  lot  of  'ravis- 
santes,'  and  '  charmantes,'  and  *  onchon- 
ties.'  When  the  Peachins  left  they  took 
the  Marquis  off  driving  with  them  in  the 
Bois.  '  Venny  Marquis,  venny  avic  nous, 
said  Cordelia.  Her  French  can  just  take 
her  far  enough  to  make  her  wishes  known. 
But  I  saw  the  Marquis  give  a  start  when 
she  said,  '  Vous  aimey  oui  ? '  He  bowed 
vurry  low  and  said,  '  Mais  oui,  Mademoi- 
selle, plutot  j'adore.'  I  thought  his  mother'd 
have  died  of  laughing.  She  called  Cordelia 
a  delicious  infant,  and  said  the  Amurican 
gurls  were  just  suited  to  her  son,  with  their 
'franchisse'  and  'courage.'  The  jeune 
fille  Fran9aise  rendered  him  'gauche*  and 
'timide,'  she  said.  Cornelia  wasn't  em- 
barrassed any.  She's  pretty  tough  for  a 
young  girl.  '  Why,  if  that's  so,'  she  said, 
'you  come  right  along  then.  We'll  take 
you  around  every  day  si  vous  adorey,  I've 
been  wanting  a  man  to  fetch  and  carry 
these  ten  days,  haven't  I,  Momma?  J'ai 
beaucoup  besoin  un  homme,  see?' 

"  She  put  in  a  streak  of  French  here  and 
there,  and  the  Marquis  he  laughed  and 
said,  '  Oui,  oui,  parfaitement,  Mademoi- 
selle, je  comprends,'  whatever  jumble  she 
spoke. 

"  Penelope  Peachin's  face  was  just  one 
silly  grin  all  over.  It  made  me  tired  to  see 
her.  Directly  they  were  gone  Madame  de 
Fleury  flung  herself  right  over  me  and  kissed 
me  on  both  cheeks,  calling  me  as  many  pet 
names  as  if  I'd  been  her  long  lost  lap-dog. 
She  said  the  marriage  wus  as  good  as 
settled,  she  and  the  charming  Meesus 
P^chinne  had  gotten  it  all  fixed  up,  and  the 
delicious  infant  was  to  pass  the  next  after- 
noon with  her  and  go  to  a  ball  at  the 
Duchesse  de  B.  in  the  evening.  The  great 
difficulty  was  always  Gaspard,  who  detests, 
says  she,  the  society  and  the  receptions; 
but  perhaps  his  seductive  fiancee  will 
en i rain  him  with  her.  Already,  as  one  saw, 
he  followed  her  like  a  dog  ! 


"  It  was  nearly  a  week  before  I  saw  any 
of  them  again.  By  that  time  Cordelia  and 
her  mother  had  gotten  such  swollen  heads 
through  their  sudden  entry  into  French 
high-life,  that  I  didn't  seem  to  care  if  I 
never  saw  them  again.  It  was  Dooks  and 
Marquises  and  Counts  peppering  every 
phrase.  They  were  out  with  the  dear 
Marquise  and  her  charming  friends  most 
all  day  and  every  night  So  sorry  they 
hadn't  had  a  minute  to  come  around  and 
see  how  I  was  getting  along !  '  Waal,'  I 
said,  'and  when  are  we  going  to  get  the 
fair-part  of  the  marriage  ?  *  And  what  does 
your  Poppa  say  to  it  all  ? '  I  noticed 
Cordelia  look  a  trifle  embarrassed;  she 
turned  on  me  quite  sharply. 

" '  Oh,  there's  no  such  mighty  hurry,'  she 
says,  'and  as  to  Poppa,  he  doesn't  worry 
any  about  my  beaux  and  fiancts  nor  such 
things.  Why  there's  a  Vicomte  after  me 
too,'  she  said,  'he  called  twice  yesterday; 
he's  a  sight  better  looking  than  Gaspard, 
and  I  made  Gaspard  mad  telling  him  so.' 

"  I  didn't  quite  like  this.  '  Cordelia 
Peachin,'  I  said,  'you're  in  France,  re- 
member, and  they  don't  understand  the 
freedom  of  Amurican  ways  in  this  country. 
Tell  me  straight,  are  you  going  to  marry 
this  man,  or  are  you  not?'  'Oh,  my,  you 
make  me  feel  as  if  I  was  in  church  already,' 
she  said,  '  you  scare  me  to  death,  dear  Mrs. 
Chadwick.  Now  don't  get  rattled,  and 
don't  you  worry  any  'bout  poor  old  Poppa. 
I  know  just  how  to  handle  him.  As  to 
Momma,  why  she  hardly  knows  which  side 
up  she  is — she's  had  coronets  embroidered 
on  all  my  noo  handkerchiefs ;  they  look  just 
dandy ! ' 

"  With  that  off  she  went  to  Madame  de 
Fleury  and  told  her  I'd  been  scolding  her 
for  her  Amurican  ways.  Of  course  the 
Marquise  declared  the  Amurican  ways  were 
absolutely  adorable,  and  she  must  '  con- 
tinuez,  ma  cheVie,  continuez  toujours.'  You 
should  just  hear  her  views  on  that  subject 
now !  There's  no  word  in  or  out  of  the 
dictionary  strong  enough. 

"  Waal,  that  wus  the  last  I  happened  to 
see  of  the  Peachins,  for  the  vurry  next  day 
I  was  called  away  to  my  sister  at  Aix,  whose 
husband  was  dying.     It  was  there  I  received 
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the  Marquise's  letter  six  weeks  later.  That 
letter  was  an  ugly  jar.  I  haven't  gotten 
over  it  yet.  Margaret  'ull  tell  you  what 
my  nights  are!  I'm  not  as  good  at 
reading  French  as  I  am  at  speaking — the 
handwritings  I  mean — you  need  to  take  a 
microscope  to  them,  and  I  couldn't  make 
head  or  tail  of  that  letter  till  I  got  the 
head  waiter  to  read  it  me.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  kindness  of  that  man,  and  so 
sympathetic  when  he  saw  how  it  upset 
me.  '  Par/is '  was  the  word  that  scorched 
itself  into  my  bewildered  brain — 'Partis 
pour  tAtnerique?  But  'Why  in  creation? 
— why  ? '  I  kept  asking  myself.  '  Laud's 
sakes,  why  have  they  acted  so?'  The 
names  she  called  them  I  could  understand 
and  I  could  forgive — appeared  like  they 
deserved  all  they  got — but  the  way  she 
went  for  me,  why  you'd  think  to  hear  her 
I'd  made  that  match  and  eaten  up  the  dot 
before  any  of  them  could  get  to  it  On 
receiving  Cordelia  Peachin's  letter  a  fort- 
night later  I  began  to  see  daylight,  though 
that  daylight  showed  an  ugly  day's  work, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  on  the  part  of  those 
Peachin  women." 

Here  Mrs.  Chadwick  produced  a  letter 
in  a  large  flowing  hand,  and  read  it  with 
the  dramatic  emphasis  which  to  me  is  one 
of  her  great  attractions.  I  can  only  re- 
produce Mrs. .  Chadwick's  pronunciation. 
Miss  Peachin's  spelling  I  did  not  see. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Chadwick, — You'll  be 
surprised  to  find  us  flown  when  you  get 
back  to  Parus — for  I  write  this,  as  you 
see,  just  arrived  at  the  Waldorf,  Noo 
York.  We  all  regretted  extremely  not  to 
wish  you  good-bye  and  thank  you  for  the 
really  lovely  time  you  helped  us  have  in 
Parus.  I  put  in  just  the  time  of  my  life,  and 
it  will  be  always  something  to  look  back  on 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction." — ("  Oh,  will 
it!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Chadwick) —"though 
I  did  find  I  wus  getting  into  rather  a  tight 
place  before  we  left  with  that  old  Marquise 
and  her  son.  Momma  was  dead  stuck  on 
my  having  him,  she  thought  it  would  be  so 
distangey  to  have  a  real  Marquis  of  a  fine 
old  French  family — and  no  doubt  that  is  so, 
but  I'm  proud  to  think  I  never  wavered  in 
my  faith  to  Jonathan  Sprague,  not  deep  down 


I  didn't "— ("  Oh,  Eugenia  Chadwick,  you 
simple  Simon  you !"  moaned  the  poor  lady) — 
"though  it  wusn't  till  that  Gaspard  kissed 
me  I  knew  for  certain  how  I'd  hate  to  have 
any  man  do  that  except  Mr.  Sprague.  Not 
that  I'd  ever  have  let  Gaspard  get  furthc" 
than  my  finger-tips.  I'll  own  up  I  did  just 
love  to  have  a  marquis  kiss  my  hand — I 
shall  show  it  around  in  Buffalo  as  a 
curiosity  ;  but  as  I  say,  he  came  up  behind 
me  suddenly  one  day  as  his  mother  left  the 
room,  and  before  I  knoo  what  he  wus  after 
he'd  gotten  his  arms  around  my  waist,  and 
wus  kissing  me  for  all  he  wus  worth.  I 
wars  mad,  I  promise  you.  I  boxed  his 
ears,  and  then  got  loose,  and  shied  his  last 
bookey  in  his  face,  wet  stalks  and  alL  He 
wus  the  most  surprised  man  I  ever  saw  !  I 
suppose  it's  a  French  custom,  but  I  didn't 
like  it — not  the  way  he  did  it— and  I  con- 
cluded after  that  I'd  had  about  enough. 
But  the  trouble  wors  I  hadn't  the  courage 
to  tell  the  old  Marquise ;  she  scared  me 
some  though  I  never  let  on  to  anyone — she 
wus  so  terrubly  high-toned — more'n  you 
can  say  for  her  son !  Guess  he's  no  snow- 
drop either  I "—  ("  She  should  hear  what  the 
Marquise  says  about  her  morals ! "  Mrs. 
Chadwick  threw  in.) 

"  Waal,  to  cut  the  stowry  short,  the  Mar- 
quise  began  pressing  me  to  fix  the  day  and 
send  out  the  'fair-pars.'  So  I  said  at  last, 
'Gaspard  must  settle  that  with  Poppa.' 
But  when  I  gave  Poppa  to  understand 
something  of  the  situation,  and  how  he 
must  interview  the  Marquis  and  give  him 
the  mitten,  blest  if  he  didn't  turn  ugly! 
There  is  a  mean  streak  in  Poppa  you'd 
never  expect  He  said  Momma  and  me 
and  you,  dear  Mrs.  Chadwick  " — ("  Imagine 
it,  me\"  groaned  our  poor  friend) — "had 
made  the  trouble  and  we'd  just  have  to  get 
ourselves  out  of  it ;  he  wouldn't  handle  the 
job  at  any  price.  We  told  him  you 
couldn't  help  us  having  quit" — ("I've written 
Grosvenor  Peachin  and  cleared  myself") — 
"  But  nothing  moved  Poppa — nothing  does 
when  he  gets  that  mule's  temper  on  him. 
When  Gaspard  called  at  the  hour  I  fixed, 
he  wus  told  Poppa  was  out  and  the  ladies 
not  at  home.  Poppa  left  next  day  for 
London,     on     business,    so    we    opened 
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Gaspard's  tetter  to  him  and  just  answered  it 
by  sending  round  our  cards  with  'R.I. P.' 
as  they  do  in  Parus — we  saw  it  on  some 
cards  in  a  Roo  Riverly  store."— (" '  R.I.P.' 
explains  something  even  the  waiter  could 
not  make  out,"  said  Mrs.  Chadwick,  "  in 
Madame  de  Fleury's  letter,  about  a  final 
insult  on  a  carte  de  visite.") — "  And  we 
wrote  a  little  note  to  the  Marquise  as  civil 
as  we  could  make  it  with  a  phrase  book  and 
a  dictionary.  Didn't  we  wi§h  you'd  been 
there  to  help  us,  dear  Mrs.  Chadwick ! 
Then  we  made  tracks  after  Poppa  fast  as 
we  could  get  Somehow  I  seemed  to  pine 
for  Amurica.  Perhaps  it  wus  a  letter  I  had 
from  Mr.  Sprague — a  sweet,  lovely  letter 
telling  me  he'd  been  made  a  partner  in  the 
Chicago  pig  business — anyhow  I  booked 
our  berths  in  the  next  steamer  from  South- 
ampton, and  here  we  are !  Europe  seems  a 
long  way  off  now,  and  if  it  wusn't  for  those 
six  dozen  handkerchiefs  from  Charvet's 
with  their  cunning  little  premature  coronets, 
I  should  think  it  just  a  sweet  far-away  dream, 
those  scalps  I  took  in  Parus,  for  the  Vicomte 
he  proposed  too  through  his  sister-in-law, 
'  in  case  the  affair  with  the  Marquis  failed 


to  achieve  itself.'she  said!  Ain't  they  quaint, 
those  French  ?  Waal,  I  guess  the  present 
you'd  gotten  ready  for  Cordelia,  the 
Marquise,  needn't  be  wasted  any,  dear 
Mrs.  Chadwick,  for  you  shall  have  the 
fair-pars  of  my  approaching  union  with 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hackley  Sprague  soon  as  I 
am  back  in  Buffalo  and  can  get  good  and 
ready. 

"  Always  vurry  cordially  yours, 

"Cordelia  Dulcebella  Peachin." 

"  Oh,  the  impudence  of  that  girl ! "  wound 
up  Mrs.  Chadwick.  "  Vou  seem  to  find 
it  humorous?"  she  looked  from  Uncle 
Jack  to  me  reproachfully. 

We  hastened  to  assure  her  this  was  not 
tack  of  sympathy — we  were  both  literally 
overflowing  with  it. 

"  I  hope  Sprague  will  drink,  and  beat 
her,"  said  Uncle  Jack  fervently. 

"They  mayn't  do  it  over  there,"  said 
Mrs.  Chadwick  sadly.  "And  all  the 
Spragues  are  tee-totlers  and  strict  chapel 
folk." 

"  Then  cheer  up,"  replied  Uncle  Jack. 
"I  see  a  probable  Nemesis  after  all  for 
that  young  lady." 
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THE  Adoration  of  the  Magi  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  subjects  in 
Florentine  art.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Pomp  and  magnificence  formed  the 
motif  of  the  scene.  It  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  that  was  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  Medici,  those  patrons  of 
art  whose  wishes  were  law  and  whose 
esteem  gave  an  impetus  to  the  Fine  Arts, 
never  since  repeated  in  the  annals  of 
history. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  is 
hardly  ever  treated  apart  from  the  Magi, 
although  to  my  mind  it  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  even  nobler  and  more  pic- 
turesque treatment.  But  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  poor  were  not  highly  regarded, 
and  they  did  not  appeal  artistically  to  the 
early  artists,  who  were  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  decorative  side  of  painting.  Moreover, 
poor  shepherds  were  not  patrons  of  art ! 

Benozzo  Gozzoli's  Adoration  is  by  far 
the  finest  devoted  to  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Medici.  That  he  drew  his  inspiration 
largely  from  the  earlier  work  by  Gentile  da 
Fabriano  is  evident  to  those  who  compare 
the  detail  given  on  page  262  with  the  figure 
of  Lorenzo  in  Gozzoli's  picture  on  page  259. 

Some  of  the  love  of  pageantry  and 
splendour  so  characteristic  of  the  Medici, 
much  of  the  early  spring-like  Renaissance 
feeling,  with  a  touch  of  mediaeval  fancy, 
glow  and  palpitate  through  this  triumphal 
procession  of  the  three  kings  journeying 
to  Bethlehem — yet  with  so  little  apparent 
intention  of  finding  the  Holy  Babe. 
Mounted  on  chargers  literally  gleaming 
with  gold  and  jewels,  they  ride  along  clad 
in  gorgeous  brocades  and  glittering  armour, 
followed  by  a  brilliant  train  of  courtiers, 
amongst  whom  are  introduced  horses, 
dogs,  and  leopards. 

The  landscape  of  these  marvellous 
frescoes    was    taken    by    Ruskin    as    an 
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example  of  the  supernatural  ideal  of  the 
early  religious  painters.  "  Roses  and 
pomegranates,  their  leaves  drawn  to  the 
last  rib  and  vein,  twine  themselves  in 
fair  and  perfect  order  about  delicate 
trellises ;  broad  stone  pines  and  tall 
cypresses  overshadow  them ;  bright  birds 
hover  here  and  there  in  the  serene  sky, 
and  groups  of  angels,  hand  joined  with 
hand,  and  wing  with  wing,  glide  and  float 
through  the  glades  of  the  unentangled 
forest.  But  behind  the  human  figures, 
behind  the  pomp  and  turbulence  of  the 
kingly  procession  descending  from  the 
distant  hills,  the  spirit  of  the  landscape 
is  changed.  Severer  mountains  rise  in 
the  distances,  ruder  prominences  and  less 
flowery  vary  the  nearer  ground,  and 
gloomy  shadows  remain  unbroken  beneath 
the  forest  branches."  Anything  more  de- 
lightfully impossible  than  the  landscape 
could  not  be  imagined.  Here  and  there 
are  tall  campanili  and  white  villas,  sur- 
rounded with  the  curious  trees  that  are 
Benozzo's  delight.  It  was  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  Riccardi  Chapel  in  1439,  when 
the  Medici  were  enjoying  the  hot  summer 
weather  at  Careggi. 

Although  Lorenzo  is  the  chief  figure,  his 
grandfather,  Cosimo,  is  noticeable.  The 
famous  Cosimo,  Pater  Patria%  deserves  to 
be  remembered  as  a  marvellous  example  of 
that  rare  combination — a  man  of  astound- 
ing business  capacity  united  with  great 
literary  talent  and  appreciation.  It  is  true 
that  so  marked  was  the  young  Cosimo's 
devotion  to  study  that  he  would  willingly 
have  shirked  business,  but  his  father, 
seeing  that  he  would  never  shine  as  a 
soldier,  compelled  him  to  enter  the 
banking-house.  And  there  could  be  no 
refusal,  for  the  alternative  of  war  was  most 
abhorrent  to  the  young  student.  Therefore, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  we  find  him  in 
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charge  of  the  department  concerned  with 
foreign  agencies  and  correspondents.  So 
thoroughly  did  he  give  himself  up  to  the 
work  that  complete  success  was  the  result. 
Even  in  this  twentieth  century  of  wonders 
we  can  look  back  in  amazement  at  the 
vastness  of  Cosimo's  financial  and  political 
schemes.  His  father  had  been  a  good  man 
of  business,  but  the  son  excelled  him.  The 
enormous  wealth  of  the  Medici  enabled 
him  to  lend  money  to  the  State  on  easy 
terms.  By  means  of  foreign  agents  he  kept 
his  wealth  invested  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  enemies.  He  managed  so  completely  to 
intermix  the  finances  of  Florence  with  his 
own  trade  resources  that  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Medici  would  have  meant  the  State 
insolvency  of  the  Republic.  "Thus  did 
he,  like  the  octopus  with  its  prey,  cast  his 
tentacles  around  both  the  State  and  its 
inhabitants." 

Well  might  such  a  man  seem  to  the 
people  of  Florence  as  one  of  the  Magi, 
steeped  in  wealth  and  power.  Yet,  to  us, 
how  incongruous  is  the  spectacle  of  the 
hardened  and  wily  old  financier  kneeling 
in  the  humble  shed,  clad  in  a  green  and 
gold  mantle !  Truly  he  had  followed  the 
star  of  his  own  fortune  rather  than  the  star 
of  Bethlehem.  Both  in  the  painting  by 
Gozzoli  and  in  Botticelli's  (see  page  260), 
Cosimo  is  introduced.  According  to  Vasari, 
the  eld  Magi  kneeling  before  the  Holy 
Child  in  Botticelli's  picture  is  "The  most 
faithful  and  animated  likeness  of  all  now 
known  to  exist  of  him."  This  Adoration, 
though  not  strikingly  beautiful,  is  full  of 
interest,  and  the  figures  are  admirably 
grouped. 

The  other  two  Magi  are  Cosimo's  sons, 
Piero,  //  GottosOy  and  Giovanni.  They  also 
take  a  subordinate  part  in  Gozzoli's  picture. 

Piero,  who  is  kneeling  in  the  centre  of 
Botticelli's  picture,  succeeded  his  father, 
Cosimo,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  the  Villa  at  Careggi. 
II  Gottoso  he  was  nick-named,  in  allusion 
to  his  gouty  tendencies.  Fortunately,  he 
married  a  woman  remarkable  for  her 
talents  and  courage.  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni 
practically  ruled  Florence,  and  even 
Cosimo  said  of  her   "She   is    the    best 


man  amongst  us."  Of  wide  culture,  she 
delighted  in  humanistic  studies  and 
patronage  of  the  arts.  Piero  was  entirely 
guided  by  her,  and  Lorenzo,  her  son, 
always  -consulted  her  on  developments 
of  politics. 

By  the  side  of  Piero  is  Giovanni,  his 
brother,  who  is  turning  to  look  at  him- 
The  second  son  of  Cosimo,  he  was  in- 
tellectually and  physically  very  superior  to 
his  elder  brother.  As  a  statesman  and 
scholar  his  gifts  were  so  brilliant  that  had 
he  lived  he  would  probably  have  been  the 
greatest  of  the  Medici.  His  death  in  1463 
hastened  the  end  of  the  aged  Cosimo,  who 
never  recovered  from  the  blow.  Giovanni 
left  the  impress  of  his  marked  personality 
upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  yet  he 
managed  to  do  so  with  wonderful  tact  and 
generosity,  so  as  not  to  overshadow  his 
elder  and  less  fortunate  brother,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached.  Botticelli  has 
represented  him  as  turning  sympathetically 
towards  poor  Piero. 

Lorenzo  was  the  nephew  of  Giovanni, 
and  remembered  all  his  life  the  charm  and 
greatness  of  his  uncle,  so  that  it  became  his 
ambition  to  be  like  him.  "As  he  was  I 
wish  to  be  "  was  his  remark  to  Ficino,  and 
this  desire  incited  him  to  further  study. 

Standing  behind  the  two  brothers  is  a 
black-haired  youth  with  folded  hands,  of 
melancholy  aspect.  This  is  the  ill-fated 
Giuliano,  the  second  son  of  Piero,  and 
Lorenzo's  brother. 

In  the  Pazzi  conspiracy  an  attempt  was 
made  to  murder  both  brothers  when  at 
Mass  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence.  The 
tinkling  of  the  Mass  bell  was  the  assassin's 
signal.  The  traitors  then  rushed  forward 
and  stabbed  Giuliano  again  and  again, 
so  that  his  corpse  had  nineteen  wounds. 
Lorenzo  had  a  marvellous  escape.  Fortu- 
nately, he  had  his  sword,  whilst  two  friends 
and  the  faithful  bank  manager  helped  to 
delay  the  onslaught.  Lorenzo  jumped  the 
low  rail  into  the  choir  and,  passing  the 
wicket,  gained  the  northern  sacristy.  Once 
there,  he,  with  Politian  and  other  friends, 
pushed  the  heavy  bronze  gates  in  their 
pursuers'  faces  and  were  thus  saved.  But 
we  tremble  to  think  how  nearly  II  Magnifico 
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was    doomed,    and    thus    prevented    from  members  of  the  family.     He  was  devoted  to 

earning  the  title  he  so  richly  deserved.  Lorenzo,  and  showed  no  signs  of  jealousy. 

Giuliano,  the    murdered  man,  was   tall,  The  death  of  Giuliano   aroused    popular 

strong,  and  handsome,  enormously  popular,  indignation   to   a  great  pitch,  and  firmly 


ccaidi  Palm,  representing  The  Procession  of  lbs  Magi  to  Beth- 
t  prominent  In  that  half  of  toe  Painting  not  shown  on  page  aj?. 

and   one   of  the    most    attractive    of    the  cemented  the  position  of  Lorenzo.     Had 

Medici.      He  was  a  great   athlete   and  a  his    brother   lived   the    government    might 

bold  rider,  added  to  which  his  high  moral  have  been  a  matter  of  dispute ;  now  he  was 

character  surpassed   that    of  many  other  its  sovereign  lord,  and  popular  enthusiasm 
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THE  ADORATION   OF  THE    MAGI, 
the   Uffili   Caller;,  Florence,  introducing  portraits  of  Cosira 


Pleio,  Giovanni, 


did   not    hesitate   to  claim   him    with    un- 
bounded delight. 

The  chief  figure  in  Benozzo's  composition 
is  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  grandson  of 
Cosimo.  He  is  a  youth  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  the  trap- 
pings being  of  solid  gold.  He  is  riding 
under  a  bay  tree.  Again,  he  figures  in 
early  manhood  in  Botticelli's  Adoration, 
but  not  as  one  of  the  Magi.  He  is  stand- 
ing in  the  left-hand  comer  by  his  horse, 
a  defiant,  unprepossessing  figure.  Stiil 
more  repellent  is  the  world-famous  portrait 
by  Vasari  in  the  Uffizi.  From  these  repre- 
sentations we  glean  that  he  was  far  from 
being  handsome,  but  in  compensation  we 
are  told  that  he  was  tall  and  dignified  in 
bearing  and  his  manners  affable.  His 
voice  was  hoarse  and  harsh,  yet  as  an 
orator    he    was     eacerly    listened    to    on 


account  of  the  excellence  of  his  matter. 
Therefore,  we  have  an  example  of  a  greal 
personality  overcoming  many  natural  dis- 
advantages. 

Devoted  from  his  youth  to  literature 
and  art,  Lorenzo  advanced  the  general 
culture  that  had  felt  the  influence  of 
Cosimo.  He  was  greater  than  his  grand- 
father, and  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Medici ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom  that  so 
many-sided  a  genius  appears  on  the  earth. 
He  powerfully  influenced  his  age,  intel- 
lectually and  politically. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  production  and  epitome  of  the 
Renaissance  spirit,  and  we  must  remember 
that  Humanism  had  made  rapid  strides 
under  his  father,  Piero,  and  mother, 
Lucre /ia.  Pursuing  his  studies  inde- 
fatigably,    young    Lorenzo    took    hts   rank 
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with  the  foremost  scholars  of  the 
day.      It  was  the  epoch  of  the 
Platonic   Academy,  founded    by 
Ficino,  and   (here   were    famous 
meetings  and  banquets  held  at 
Lorenzo's  villa  at  Careggi.     This 
Nec-Platonism  indulged  in  rap- 
turous discourses  on  love  and 
beauty,    with    much    mysticism. 
Pko  della  Mirandola  was  one  of 
the  choicest  spirits  and  Lorenzo's 
chosen    friend.       Poliziano    was 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  day,  and 
founded  the  nev  Italian  school 
of  song.      II  Magninco   himself 
was  not  far  behind  in  the  art  of 
verse;  his  Selve  d1  A  mere,  Amera, 
and   other  poems  show  a  close 
observation  of  Nature  and  much 
graphic  description.     He  was  a 
hard  student,  and  many  persons 
think     that     if 
he    had    con- 
centrated    his 
energies     he 
might  have  be- 
come a  Dante 
or  Petrarch. 

But  many- 
sidedness  was 
a  marked  char- 
acteristic of 
Lorenzo,  as  in- 
deed it  was  of 
the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

athlete,  being 
fond  of  foot- 
ball,    running, 


leaping,  swim- 
ming; espe- 
cially was  he 
proficient  in 
the  game  of 
pa  Hone  (the 
same  as  our 
fives).  Horses, 
dogs,  and 
hawks  were 
trained  by 
him,  and 
tournaments, 
masques,  and 
triumphs  filled 
the  streets. 
Often  the  fore- 
most reveller, 
Lorenzo,  with 
wine  cup  in 
hand,  would  carol  forth  some 
ballatc  composed  by  himself. 

As  a  patron  of  art  II  Mag- 
nifico  stands  alone.  In  his 
famous  gardens  he  collected 
those  marvellous  works  of 
antiquity  that  rendered  such 
assistance  to  Michelangelo 
and  others.  He  generously 
placed  this  unrivalled  collec- 
tion at   the  service  of  young 
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students,  and  Michelangelo  lived  with  him 
as  a  son  until  the  death  of  his  patron. 
Botlicelli  might  almost  be  styled  the  Court 
Painier  of  the  Medici ;  we  have  several  por- 


comme morale    the    peace    established    by 
Lorenio  in  1480. 

Filippo   Lippi,    Verocchio,   Lorenzo   di 
Credi,  and   Leonardo  da  Vinci  all  owed 


Photo  by  Alinari, 
A    FIGURE    IN   THE   ADORATION   OF  THE   MAGI, 
mi  tba  Painting  by  Filippino  Lippi,  in  tha  Uffiii  Gillerjr,  Florence. 


traits  by  him  of  various   members  of  the  much    to    the    patronage    and    encourage- 

iamily,   and    the    olive-decked    Medicean  ment  of  their  genius  by  one  who  was  so 

Pallas  taming  the  Centaur*  was  painted  to  well  fitted  to  guide  and  direct  i 

•  la  lbs  Pilti  Palace,  Florence.    DaKorerad  la  i«94-  Concerning  Aft. 
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In  1492  "  the  sun  of  the  Florentine 
Renaissance  had  set  for  ever."  In  other 
words,  Lorenzo  II  Magnifico  had  passed  to 
his  rest. 

In  the  picture  by  Filippino  Lippi,  painted 
eighteen  years  after  the  one  by  Botticelli, 
we  still  have  members  of  the  Medici  family, 
but  belonging  to  a  collateral  branch,  being 
the  descendants  of  Cosimo's  younger 
brother.  As  in  all  these  paintings,  there 
is  difficulty  in  identifying  accurately  the 
different  members  of  the  family,  and  no 
one  can  say  for  certain  "  who's  who." 
In  this  case,  although  the  value  of  the 
picture  as  a  work  of  art  is  very  great,  the 
characters  are  by  no  means  so  interesting. 
One  of  the  most  charming  figures  is  the 
King  in  the  foreground,  with  a  fine  crop 
of    curly   hair,    holding    so    gracefully   his 


precious  offering.  This  is  reproduced  on 
page  263. 

There  is  in  the  Uffizi  an  unfinished 
sketch  of  the  Magi,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
said  to  contain  portraits,  but  the  picture 
was  never  completed. 

When  we  consider  the  generous  patronage 
of  the  arts  extended  to  all  budding  geniuses 
by  the  Medici,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
painters,  old  and  young,  sought  to  repay 
the  debt  by  giving  to  posterity  the  like- 
nesses of  their  patrons. 

The  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  three 
Kings  of  the  East  found  a  fitting  re-incarna- 
tion in  fifteenth  century  Florence  when  the 
great  merchant  princes  ruled;  for  kings  they 
weretoall  intentsand  purposes, although  they 
never  wore  the  purple,  and  it  was  Cosimo's 
favourite  boast  that  he  was  "a  mere  burgher.'' 


:X».iX.~ 


THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  NATIVITY 


By    W.    B.    WALLACE,    B.A. 


HIS  face  was  bright  with  heav'n's  own 
light, 

His  wings  were  burnished  gold, 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  a  wand 

Of  radiance  manifold. 
Plumb  from  a  star  that  shone  afar, 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
He  dropped  that  night,  with  comet  flight, 

Hard  by  Jerusalem. 

His  pinions  furled,  he  scanned  the  world 

From  lonely  Olivet 
(For  angels'  eyes  no  limits  rise, 

No  obstacles  are  set). 
Twas  Christmas  Eve,  when  Seraphs  leave 

Their  thrones  to  visit  earth, 
To  know  if  men  are  mindful  then 

Of  Prince  Immanuel's  birth. 

To  East  and  West  with  troubled  breast 

He  turned,  to  North  and  South, 
Saw  earth  oppressed  with  wild  unrest, 

The  cannon's  grisly  mouth. 
He  viewed  the  lost,  the  shiv'ring  host 

Who  throng  the  city  street, 
The  women  gaunt  with  hopeless  want, 

The  men  with  shoeless  feet. 


And  a  great  cry  to  God  on  high 

Rose  from  that  Angel's  lips  : 
"  O  Christ,  appear  !  Gehenna's  here, 

Thy  Gospel's  dark  eclipse. 
The  centuries  since  Thou  didst  rise — 

A  score  are  well-nigh  flown — 
Have  taught,  indeed,  the  Christian   creed, 

In  words,  but  words  alone." 

O'er  Olivet  no  star  has  set, 

The  night  is  cold  and  clear ; 
Yet  comes  a  flash,  and  thunder  crash 

Bursts  on  the  Angel's  ear. 
In  stern  reproof  from  heav'n's  own  ro:>f 

Echoes  that  awful  peal. 
Then  falls  a  voice  :  "  Is  thine  the  choice? 

Seraph,  judge  not,  but  kneel." 

E'en  as  he  knelt  in  darkness  felt, 

Three  Shapes  of  Paradise, 
A  glorious  group,  passed  up  the  slope. 

And  bade  the  Angel  rise. 
"  Not  yet,  not  yet  does  earth  forget 

The  Lord  who  lived  and  died, 
While    Faith   and    Hope  and    Love    have 
scope, 

And  still  with  man  abide." 


OLD  CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS  IN  THE 

COUNTIES 


By   SARAH   A.    TOOLEY 


"  England  was  merry  England  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale, 

WHILE  the  celebration  of  Christmas 
has  largely  become  a  stereotyped 
national  holiday  at  which  everybody  eats 
turkey  and  plum  pudding  and  sends 
cards  with  the  season's  greeting,  there  still 
lingers  in  ancient  townships  and  remote 
hamlets  customs  which  survive  from  the 
days  when  each  county  had  its  separate 
dialect  and  usages. 

Hoary  and  classic  Oxford  has  preserved 
in  its  original  form  the  Boar's  Head  Feast, 
an  old  Christmas  custom  of  the  northern 
counties  which  is  celebrated  at  Queen's, 
the  college  founded  by  Robert  de  Egles- 
field,  rector  of  Brough,  in  Westmoreland, 
in  1340,  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  from 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

Let  us,  in  imagination,  enter  the  old 
oak-panelled  Hall  of  Queen's  College  on 
Christmas  afternoon.  A  huge  fire  blazes 
on  the  hearth,  and  casts  a  cheerful  glow 
over  the  holly-decked  walls  and  the  crowd 
of  townsfolk,  who,  according  to  established 
rule,  are  admitted  to  see  the  celebration. 
All  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  door,  and  there  is 
a  flutter  of  expectancy  when  the  blast  of 
the  trumpet  is  heard  which  heralds  the 
approach  of  the  procession.  First  come 
the  Provost  and  the  Fellows  in  their  black 
gowns,  and  then  the  bearer  of  the  feast 
follows,  holding  aloft  on  a  great  silver  dish 
the  boar's  head  gaily  decked  with  tiny 
banners  and  crowned  with  garlands  of 
bay  and  rosemary.  The  Chaplain  and  the 
choir  boys  follow,  chanting  the  old  carol, 
beginning : 

44  The  boar's  head  in  hand  bear  I, 
Bedeck' d  with  bays  and  rosemary; 
And  I  pray  you  my  masters  be  merry, 
Quot  estis  in  convivio. 
Caput  apri  defero 
Reddens  laudes  Domino.1' 

On  moves  the  stately  procession  to  the 
rhythmic  sound  of  the  carol,  the  chorus 


"  Caput  apri  deiero 
Reddens  laudes  Domino," 


'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year." 

swelling  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  until  the 
high  table  at  the  further  end  of  the  Hall  is 
reached,  where  the  Boar's  Head  is  set  down 
amidst  a  thrill  of  admiration.  The  Provost 
distributes  the  decorations  amongst  the 
townspeople,  who  now  withdraw,  while  the 
Dons  and  Fellows  sit  down  to  dine.  Round 
goes  the  old  wassail  bowl,  and  the  wine 
tankard,  with  the  useful  whistle  in  the 
handle,  and  the  great  'Black  Jack,  and  the 
feast  proceeds  as  it  has  done  these  500 
years,  since  it  was  instituted,  as  the  legend 
goes,  in  honour  of  a  scholar  of  "  Queen's," 
who  killed  a  wild  boar  in  the  woods  by 
thrusting  his  Aristotle  down  its  throat,  as 
he  cried,  "Accipe!  Gracum."  However,- 
the  boar's  head  was  honoured  long  before 
the  advent  of  this  valiant  scholar,  and  is  a 
relic  of  a  Scandinavian  rite  which  took 
firm  root  amongst  our  Saxon  forefathers. 
In  the  old  halls  and  manor  houses  of  the 
northern  counties  was  the  Boar's  Head 
Feast  observed  in  days  of  yore,  and  the 
custom  preserved  at  Oxford  has  found 
followers  in  modern  times  in  mansions, 
where  the  owners,  like  Squire  Brace- 
bridge,  recall  its  celebration  in  the  noble 
old  college  hall  of  their  youth. 

Oxford  has  also  kept  alive  the  ancient 
carol  service.  This  takes  place  on 
Christmas  Eve  in  Magdalen  College.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  hall  presents  a  gay  and 
festive  appearance,  with  the  burning  logs 
and  Christmas  decorations.  At  the  Fellows' 
high  table  at  one  end  of  the  hall  supper  is 
laid  for  the  choir  boys,  who  are  the  chief 
guests  of  the  evening,  and  there  is  a  giant 
Christmas  tree,  sparkling  with  gold  and 
silver  bells,  and  lighted  with  coloured 
tapers.  Visitors  from  the  town  are 
admitted  to  view  the  scene,  and  there  is 
always  a  good  gathering  in  the  ladies' 
gallery.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  Presi- 
dent, choir-master,  organist,  and  choristers 
procession  into  the  hall,  and  open  the 
ceremony      with      selections     from      the 
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"  Messiah."  Then  the  boys  sit  down  to 
supper.  Frumety,  the  time-honoured  dish 
of  Yorkshire  at  Christmas  time,  is  passed 
round  in  silver  tureens,  after  which  the 
banquet  proceeds  with  more  substantial 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  more  popular 
dishes.  At  the  conclusion  of  supper 
the  tree  is  illuminated,  and  the  choris- 
ters, standing  round,  sing  "  Many  a 
Carol  Old  and  Saintly."  The  carol 
singing  continues  until  a  little  before 
twelve  o'clock,  when  the  Adeste  Fideles  is 
rendered  in  Latin  and  followed  by  some 
moments  of  profound  silence.  Then  the 
chimes  which  tell  the  hour  that  ushers 
in  the  Christmas  morn  break  the  stillness 
as  the  bells  clang  out  a  merry  peal  from 
Magdalen  Tower.  The  choristers  raise  the 
triumphant  notes  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
and  as  it  ceases  one  hears  "A  Merry 
Christmas,  Sir,"  and  the  President,  raising 
the  old  silver  tankard  to  his  lips,  gives  the 
time-honoured  toast.  There  is  no  Master 
of  the  Revels  or  Lord  of  Misrule  among 
the  stately  Dons,  still,  the  choir  boys  have 
a  merry  time  and  depart,  bearing  gifts  from 
the  Christmas  tree,  while  the  company, 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  old  tradition 
that  all  comers  shall  be  freely  entertained, 
having  partaken  of  mince  pies,  sandwiches, 
and  hot  negus,  wend  their  way  through 
the  stately  old  quadrangle  back  into  twen- 
tieth century  life.  This  festival  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  choir  boys  many  years  ago  by 
a  patron  of  the  college  who  desired  to 
promote  the  singing  of  carols. 

One  may  mention,  in  passing,  the  ancient 
candle  socket  preserved  in  the  buttery  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  which  was 
formerly  used  to  bum  the  Christmas  candle 
on  the  high  table  during  the  twelve  nights 
of  the  festival,  and  was  also  used  at  the 
College  Sealings.  It  is  of  stone,  carved  and 
painted  and  ornamented  with  the  figure  of 
the  Holy  Lamb.  It  is  about  twelve  inches 
high  and  will  hold  a  large  two-inch  candle. 
This  is  a  relic  of  the  times  when  each 
householder  lighted  his  candles  from  the 
great  church  candle.  In  many  country 
places  the  custom  of  Christmas  candles  is 
still  observed  along  with  the  burning  of  the 
yule  log.  At  the  ancient  village  of  Barley, 
in  Hertfordshire,  there  is  a  tract  of  land 
called  "Plough  Candles,"  the  rent  of  which 
went  to  furnish  the  candles  which  were 
kept  burning  before  the  high  altar  in  pre- 
Reformation  times,  from  Christmas  Eve 
until  Twelfth  Day.  After  that  came 
Plough  Monday  when  the  rustics  returned 
to  work. 


The  beautiful  custom  of  providing  corn 
for  the  birds  at  Christmas  is  still  observed 
at  St  Cuthbert's  Church,  Ackworth,  York- 
shire. The  practice  was  introduced  here 
by  the  Norsemen,  and  it  is  still  of  common 
occurrence  in  Denmark,  where  I  have  seen 
the  birds'  sheaf  put  over  the  church  door  at 
harvest  time.  In  Sweden,  too,  a  sheaf  of 
com  is  still  put  on  posts  outside  the  farm- 
houses for  the  birds  at  Christmas.  The 
custom,  after  being  observed  for  a  long 
period  at  St.  Cuthbert's,  Ackworth,  was 
discontinued  until  a  lady  of  the  district 
revived  it  some  years  ago.  Now,  on 
Christmas  morning  a  tiny  sheaf  is  tied 
round  the  neck  of  the  image  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  which  stands  in  a  niche  over  the 
church  porch,  and  the  birds  get  their 
feast  The  rector,  the  Rev.  Henry  How- 
lett,  tells  me  that  the  custom  is  also 
observed  in  a  few  other  parishes  in  N.E. 
England. 

Another  interesting,  though  not  quite  so 
charming  a  survival  occurs  at  Dewsbury  in 
Yorkshire,  where  the  Devil's  Knell  is  tolled 
on  Christmas  Eve.  The  custom  was  dis- 
continued for  many  years,  but  was  revived 
by  the  vicar  in  1828,  and  has  continued  to 
the  present  time.  The  bell  is  tolled  the 
same  number  of  times  as  the  year,  viz., 
1902,  on  the  last  occasion.  The  practice  is 
supposed  to  signify  that  when  Christ  was 
born  the  Devil  died,  hence  the  ringing  of 
his  death  knelL  At  East  Dereham  in 
Norfolk,  Woodchester,  Gloucestershire, 
and  Leigh-upon-Mendip,  Somersetshire, 
muffled  peals  used  to  be  rung  during 
Christmas  week. 

Yet  another  old  Yorkshire  custom  must 
be  noted  in  the  "Christmas  Cheers,"  or 
raffles  for  provisions,  which  take  place 
among  the  working  people.  These  prin- 
cipally prevail  in  the  North  Riding.  About 
ten  days  before  Christmas  the  "  Cheers " 
take  place  in  the  public  houses  where  geese, 
ducks,  turkeys,  bottles  of  gin,  and  barrels  of 
ale  are  raffled  at  a  shilling  a  "  shake."  A 
year  or  two  ago,  the  Countess  of  Carlisle 
and  Lady  Cecilia  Roberts  tried  to  suppress 
the  "  Christmas  Cheers,"  in  the  interests  of 
temperance.  But  the  Yorkshire  folk  love 
their  feasting,  and  the  "  Cheers  "  will  die  a 
hard  death.  Pleasanter  to  contemplate  is 
the  typical  Christmas  Eve  in  this  ancient 
county,  when  the  yule  "clog"  blazes  on  the 
hearth,  the  yule  candles  are  lighted,  a  yule 
cake  is  made  for  each  member  of  the 
family,  and  from  mansion  to  cottage  is 
served  the  time-honoured  dish  of  frumety, 
while  good  Yorkshire  pies  are  not  wanting. 
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The  Staffordshire  folk  are  a  lively  people, 
and  one  finds  at  the  decayed  market 
town  of  Abbots  Bromley,  about  ten  miles 
from  Stafford,  a  most  interesting  survival 
of  the  Horn  and  Hobby-horse  dancing, 
which  used  to  be  so  generally  obs.Tved  in 
the  days  of  Merrie  England  at  Christmas 
and  other  festivals.  The  dancing  was 
generally  connected  with  the  church,  and 
often  began  in  the  church  porch,  and  this 
association  still  prevails  at  Abbots  Bromley. 
The  reindeer  antlers,  with  which  the 
dancers  surround  their  heads,  until  each 
man  seems  an  impersonation  of  Heme,  the 
phantom  hunter,  and  the  old  hobby-horse 
are  kept  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
b*ing  deposited  in  the  tower  each  year  after 


shoulder  it  had  in  it,  he  made  a  snapping 
noise  as  he  drew  it  to  and  fro,  keeping  time 
with  the  tnusick  ;  with  this,  men  danced,  six 
others  carrying  on  their  shoulders  as  many 
reindeer  heads,  three  of  them  painted  white, 
with  three  ted,  with  the  arms  of  the  chief 
families  (viz.,  Paget,  Bagot  and  Wells),  to 
whom  the  revenues  of  the  town  chiefly 
belonged,  depicted  on  the  palms  of  them, 
with  which  they  danced  the  hays  and  other 
country  dances."  The  historian  goes  on  to 
describe  a  pot  which  the  dancers  carried, 
and  into  which  they  received  gifts  of  cake 
and  ale,  also  money,  the  latter  being  used 
to  repair  the  church  and  feed  the  poor. 
Such  was  the  original  Christmas  custom  at 
Abbots  Bromley. 


Pht,l:>  bf  A.    If.   UlU,   Abboll  lirvmu}. 

THE   PROCESSION   OF   THE   HORN    DANCERS   AT  ABBOTS    BROMLEY. 


the  celebration  of  the  dance,  which  now, 
however,  takes  place  at  the  Wake  on  the 
first  Monday  after  September  ist.  Still, 
though  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  be 
recognised  locally,  so  far  as  my  enquiries 
go,  the  Horn  Dance  was  originally  a 
Christmas  custom,  and  might  for  old 
association's  sake  be  again  revived  at  that 
season.  Plot,  in  his  history  of  Staffs, 
1686,  says:  "Within  memory,  at  Abbots 
or  Pagets  Bromley,  they  had  a  sort  of 
sport  which  they  celebrated  at  Christmas, 
on  New  Year  and  Twelfth  Day,  called  the 
Hobby-horse  Dance  from  a  person  who 
carried  an  image  of  a  horse  between  his 
legs,  made  of  thin  boards,  and  in  his  hands 
a  bow  and  arrow,  which,  passing  through 
a  hole  in  the  bow  and  stopping  upon  a 


To-day,  the  Horn  Dancers  assemble  on 
the  Wake  Monday,  at  the  church,  and 
having  arrayed  themselves  in  the  deer 
antlers  and  grotesque  garments  which  they 
receive  from  the  parish  clerk,  they  go 
round  the  village  and  outlying  parts  per- 
forming the  dance.  One  of  the  number 
leads  with  the  hobby-horse,  and  another 
plays  an  accordion.  After  each  perform- 
ance they  send  round  the  hat  and  receive 
a  nice  little  sum  of  money,  which  they 
divide  amongst  themselves.  They  keep  up 
the  dancing  until  nightfall,  when  they 
return  to  the  church  and  deposit  the  horns 
and  hobby-horse  until  the  next  anniversary 
comes  round. 

Staffordshire  is  also  a  home  of  the  ancient 
Mummers     and     Morris    Dancers,    which 
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beguiled  the  Christmas  season  with  their 
gambols,  and  an  interesting  memento  of 
these  former  doings  is  the  painted  window, 
which  was  at  Betley  Hall,  decorated  with 
a  number  of  figures  illustrating  the  Morris 
dancing.  According  to  the  old  English 
custom,  five  men  and  a  boy  dressed  in  a 
girl's  habit,  and  called  Maid  Marion,  took 
part  in  the  dance,  which  was  a  form  of  the 
pageant  of  Robin  Hood.  At  Betley  and 
neighbourhood,  although  the  old  Morris 
dancing  is  not  carried  out  in  any  systematic 
way,  the  Mummers  or  "  Guizers,"  as  they 


revived  Mummers'  plays,  in  which  the 
time-honoured  fight  between  St.  George 
and  the  Turkish  Knight  takes  place,  with 
the  attendant  drolleries  of  Dr.  Brown, 
and  other  characters.  Mysterious  minstrels, 
I  am  told,  also  parade  the  town  of  Rugby 
at  Christmas,  and  give  much  pleasure  to 
the  people.  In  many  parts  of  Warwick- 
shire, especially  in  the  houses  of  the 
gentry,  the  ancient  mumming  has  been 
revived  of  late,  and  exhibitions  of  masks 
and  mummers  are  still  occasionally  seen 
in  the  farm  kitchens. 


PSolo  by  A.  W.  Hill,  Abbas  Bromli). 
/-HORSE  AT   THE  CHURCH    DOOR, 


are  locally  called,  still  perform  their  drol- 
leries at  the  houses  during  Christmas  week. 
It  is,  however,  a  dying  custom,  chiefly 
indulged  in  by  boys  for  the  sake  of  getting 
a  few  pence,  and  is  similarly  practised  in 
many  places  throughout  the  counties. 

A  modem  revival  of  the  Mummers, 
or  old  Christmas  Play,  formerly  general 
throughout  the  country,  takes  place  in 
Warwickshire,  where  the  spell  of  "  Will 
of  Stratford "  keeps  the  play-acting  spirit 
alive.  Rugby,  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage of  Newbold,  are  the  scenes  of  the 


Indeed,  Shakespeare's  "Greenwood"  is 
rich  in  old-time  customs.  The  festivities 
begin  on  December  list,  St.  Thomas's 
Day,  when  the  children  go  a-Thomastng 
round  the  hamlets  and  villages,  begging 
gifts  for  Christmas,  and  often  furthering 
their  claims  by  singing  old  carols,  such  as : 

"Little  cock-robin  sat  on  a  wall— 

We  wi.sh  von  a  merry  Christmas 

Ana  a  ureal  snow  ball." 

The  yule-log  ts  still  dragged  in  proces- 
sion from  the  woods  to  stand  in  the  ingle- 
nook  until  the  auspicious  eve,  and  the  great 
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melon  or  marrow  decked  with  ribbons 
hangs  from  the  rafters  of  the  farm-house 
parlour  ripening  ready  for  the  festival.  On 
Christmas  Eve,  it  is  prepared  and  stuffed 
ready  for  the  table.  The  stuffed  chine  of 
pork  is  another  dish  which  the  Warwick- 
shire housewife  prepares  for  the  season,  as 
also  the  stewed  crab-apples,  which  live  in 
Shakespeare's  verse : 

"  When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl." 

The  old  people  set  great  store  by  this  dish 
and  offer  it  to  their  friends  in  the  winter 
evenings  when  Christmas  approaches,  and 
on  Christmas  morning  elder  wine  is  drunk 
in  the  rustic  households  with  unfailing 
regularity,  a  custom  which  Squire  Cass 
observed  in  "  Silas  Mamer." 

Kent  was  a  county  noted  for  "hoden- 
ing,"  or  going  round  with  the  "  hodening  " 
horse,  a  fearsome  creature  made  of  wood 
with  great  jaws  studded  with  hobnails  for 
teeth.  A  boy  carried  the  head  having  his 
own  person  concealed  by  a  horsecloth. 
He  held  a  cord  which  worked  the  hinges 
attached  to  the  hideous  jaws  and  made 
them  open  in  a  ferocious  manner ;  at  the 
same  time  he  kept  up  as  much  kicking  and 
plunging  as  possible.  Young  men  from 
the  farm  stables  usually  went  round  with 
the  hqrse,  to  the  terror  of  small  children. 
The  custom  was  kept  up  at  Walmer  and 
Hoath  until  comparatively  recent  times  at 
Christmas,  and  also  at  Sittingbourne. 

Essex  had  its  own  peculiar  custom  of 
wrestling  for  the  boar's  head,  formerly  ob- 
served at  Homchurch,  on  Christmas  Day. 
The  lessee  of  the  tithes,  which  belonged  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  used  to  supply  the 
boar's  head  dressed  and  garnished  for  the 
contest,  which  took  place  in  a  field  adjoining 
the  church.  The  boar's  head,  decked  with 
ribbons,  was  elevated  on  a  pole  and  brought 
into  the  ring  to  be  wrestled  for;  the  prize 
being  awarded  to  the  winner.  The  custom 
was  by  ancient  charter,  and  although  the 
practice  has  been  discontinued,  the  bull's 
horns  and  head  are  still  exhibited  on  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel  of  the  church. 

Haxey,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Island 
of  Axholme,  in  the  Lincolnshire  Fen  coun- 
try, which  the  author  of  "The  MS.  in  a 
Red  Box"  has  rendered  famous,  is  the 
scene,  on  old  Christmas  Day,  of  an  in- 
teresting survival  of  the  custom  called 
"Throwing  the  Hood."  In  his  "History  of 
Axholme,"  Peek  relates  that  the  custom  was 
first  instituted  by  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Mowbrays,  a  landed  family  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Haxey.     It  chanced 


one  old  Christmas  Day,  that  the  young  lady 
was  out  riding  and  had  her  hood  blown  off 
by  the  wind.  Twelve  men,  working  in  the 
fields,  ran  to  pick  it  up,  and  their  efforts 
afforded  Lady  Mowbray  so  much  merri- 
ment, that  when  at  length  the  hood  was 
captured  she  gave  the  men  money  and 
promised  that  a  piece  of  land  should  be 
vested  in  trustees  for  the  purpose  of 
annually  carrying  out  a  sport  on  old 
Christmas  Day  to  be  called  "Throwing 
the  Hood."  The  land  consisted  of  forty 
acres,  and  to-day  bears  the  name  of 
Hoodiands.  Formerly  a  mill  stood  there, 
but  only  the  old  mill  house  remains,  and 
the  field  surrounding  it  is  the  scene  of  the 
quaint  survival. 

There  is  locally,  I  find,  another  version 
to  the  effect  that  the  lady  of  the  Manor  was 
on  her  way  to  Mass  on  Christmas  morning, 
and  while  crossing  the  mill  field,  her  hood 
blew  off  and  the  villagers,  also  on  their 
way  to  church,  joined  in  trying  to  recover 
it.  The  wind  blew  the  hood  hither  and 
thither  and  the  fun  grew  fast  and  furious,  to 
the  amusement  of  the  lady,  who,  after  the 
hood  was  restored  commanded  that  the 
game  should  be  annually  commemorated, 
and  left  at  her  death  an  endowment  of 
lands  for  the  purpose. 

Haxey  has  most  chivalrously  stood  by 
the  lady's  wish,  and  the  good  townsfolk  to- 
day hunt  the  hood  with  all  the  old  time 
zest  and  observance.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  old  Christmas  Day,  the 
"  Boggans,"  four  or  six  men  dressed  in  red 
and  having  the  real  hood  and  several  sham 
hoods,  march  in  order  to  the  remains  of  the 
old  stone  cross  by  the  church,  led  by  the 
"  fool,"  who  is  dressed  in  rags  stuck  about 
with  birds'  feathers.  Arrived  at  the  cross 
the  fool  mounts  it  and  makes  a  humorous 
speech  to  the  people.  Then  he  leads  the 
way  to  the  field  where  the  "  sham  "  hoods, 
made  of  red  baize  or  flannel  and  stuffed 
with  sawdust,  are  thrown  amongst  the 
crowd.  Any  one  who  secures  a  hood  and 
escapes  without  being  touched  by  the 
boggans,  stationed  at  the  corners  with  long 
sticks,  runs  down  to  the  village  with  his 
trophy  and  is  entitled  to  free  drinks  at  any 
public  house  he  chooses  to  enter. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  real  hood,  which  is 
twenty-five  inches  long,  nine  inches  in 
circumference,  shaped  like  an  elongated 
sausage  and  made  of  stout  leather  stuffed 
with  straw,  is  thrown,  and  the  sport  becomes 
boisterous.  One  end  of  the  hood  is  seized 
by  one  side  of  the  parish  and  the  other  end 
by    the    opposite    side,   and  the  "sway" 
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begins,  the  rival  villagers  trying  to  drag  the 
trophy  to  their  particular  end  of  the  parish. 
Prudent  folk  put  up  the  shop  shutters  and 
barricade  their  windows,  as  there  is  no 
knowing  to  what  length  the  sport  may  go, 
for  though  the  swayers  are  not  malicious  in 
intention,  the  vigour  with  which  each  side 
strives  for  the  hood,  and  the  number  of 
people  engaged  in  the  struggle,  make  the 
affair  rather  dangerous.  Anyone  standing 
in  the  street  is  regarded  as  legitimate  prey, 
and  is  liable  to  be  dragged  into  the  "  sway." 


Old  Christmas  Day.  The  present  vicar,  the 
Rev.  H.  Clifford,  tells  me  that  when  he 
first  came  to  Haxey,  his  gardener  insisted 
on  barring  and  bolting  up  every  entrance 
to  the  vicarage  preparatory  to  the  "  Hood  " 
celebration,  asserting,  as  a  native  of  the 
place,  that  no  damage  for  trespass  could  be 
punished  on  that  day. 

The  game  lasts  till  dusk,  and  the  victors 
bear  the  hood  to  their  part  of  the  parish, 
where  it  remains  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
evening  closes   with    much    merry-making, 


Women  and  children  view  the  scene  from 
the  privacy  of  their  bedroom  windows,  or  if 
they  venture  out  obtain  sanctuary  for  the 
time  being  behind  the  churchyard  wall. 
On  this  day  the  local  laws  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  suspended,  and  Haxey  runs 
the  gauntlet  of  established  order  in  as  free 
and  easy  a  spirit  as  it  did  in  days  of  yore, 
when  the  hero  of  the  "MS.  in  the  Red 
Box"  flourished.  If  shutters  are  battered 
in  or  windows  broken,  not  even  the  grim 
Earl,  who  tortured  offenders  on  the  rack  at 
Castle  Musgrave,  were  he  alive  to-day, 
would  venture  to  punish-  an  offender   on 


and  copious  healths  are  drunk  to  my  Lady 
Mowbray,  who  instituted  such  good  si>ort. 
On  the  following  day  it  used  to  be  the 
custom  for  the  revels  to  be  continued  at 
West  Wood  side  by  the  smoking  of  the 
"  fool."  A  fire  was  made  of  straw,  and  the 
fool,  fastened  with  a  rope,  was  swung  to 
and  fro  over  the  fumes  until  he  was  properly 
smoked  (or  choked  ?),  after  which  he  was 
liberated  and  went  round  with  the  hat. 

Although  the  generally  accepted  origin 
of  Throwing  the  Hood  at  Haxey  is  traced 
to  Lady  Mowbray,  some  antiquarians  assert 
that   the  custom  is  connected  with    the 
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ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  of  sun-wor-  some  another,  but  Mr.  Thurstan  C.  Peter, 

ship.     It  seems,  however,  that  if  such  were  of  Redruth,  an   authority    and   enthusiast 

the  case  the  custom  would  have  been  ob-  regarding    the   customs    and   traditions   of 

served  in  other  places  besides  Haxey.  his  native  county,  tells  me  that  he  does 

Cornwall  is  a  county  rich  in  folklore  and  not  know  of  any  place  where  the  two  "tin" 

old  traditions,  and  still  retains  distinctive  festivals  are  kept.     It  would  seem  that  in 

Christmas  customs,  several   of  which   are  some  districts  the  miners  choose  to  honour 

associated  with  the  mining  industry.     The  the   discoverer   of  tin    and    in    others    to 

festival  practically  begins  with  Picrons-day,  celebrate  the  first  process  of  smelting. 


•i  himmmd,  Haity. 

THE     SPORT 

On  the  left  of  the  "Fool  "  la  standing  the  "Lord"  holding  the  mock  hoods. 

the    second    Thursday    before    Christmas,  The  Cornish  miners  have  a  superstition 

when  the  Cornish  miners  feast  in  honour  against  working  underground  on  Christmas 

of  St.  Piran  (alias  St.  Kinan),  the  supposed  Eve,  because  of  the  tradition  that  on  that 

discoverer  of  tin.      On  the  Thursday  before  night  the  fairies  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the 

Christmas  is  observed  the  feast  of  Chewid-  mines  to  hold  a  Mass  in  celebration  of  the 

den,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  manu-  birth  of  Christ.     Sounds  of  melodious  sing- 

facture  of  smelted  (white)  tin.     The  name  ing  are  alleged  to  have  been  heard.     This 

is  Celtic,  and  signifies  "white  house."    The  is  not,   however,   peculiar  to  Cornwall;   I 

factories  where   the  smelting  is  done   are  have  known  a  similar  superstition  repeated 

always    spoken    of    as    "houses."      Some  by  old  miners  in  the  Black  Country, 

places   celebrate   one   of  these    days   and  Among  other  practices  still  observed  in 
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Cornwall  is  Going-a-Gooding  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Parties  of  poor  women,  sometimes 
as  many  as  twenty-five  in  a  party,  go 
round  from  house  to  house  begging  for 
something  to  celebrate  the  festival.  Money 
is  sometimes  given,  but  more  frequently 
the  "goodys"  return  home  with  gifts  of 
clothing  and  eatables.  The  yule-log,  or 
"  mock "  as  it  is  locally  called,  is  still 
dragged  in  triumph  from  the  wood  to 
many  farmhouses  and  country  halls  in 
Cornwall  and  burned  on  Christmas  Eve, 
with  all  the  old  traditions.  The  "  mock  " 
was  never  supposed  to  be  bought,  and 
those  who  did  not  own  land  obtained  it 
for  the  fetching  from  their  neighbours' 
woods.  A  modern  survival  of  this  custom 
is  the  load  of  firewood  which  many  timber- 
sellers  in  Cornwall  send  to  their  customers 
at  Christmas.  The  pleasant  practice  of 
the  tradespeople  sending  Christmas  boxes 
in  kind  to  their  patrons  still  obtains  in  the 
county.  One  might  suggest  that  it  is 
worthy  of  being  revived  in  London. 
■  In  days  gone  by  every  Cornish  house- 
wife provided  "  the  Christmas "  for  her 
household.  This  was  a  small  saffron  and 
currant  cake,  given  on  Christmas  Eve  to 
each  member  of  the  family  and  to  each 
guest,  and  the  custom  was  for  everybody 
to  taste  everybody  else's  cake  by  way  of 
good  fellowship.  The  practice  has  gone 
out  of  fashion  for  the  most  part,  but  wras 
observed  so  recently  as  last  year  in  some 
cottage  homes  about  Redruth.  Another 
vanishing  custom  is  "  Giglot  Fair,"  which 
used  to  be  celebrated  with  great  spirit  at 
Launceston  the  week  after  Christmas.  It 
savoured  of  leap-year  customs,  for  every  one 
was  free  to  speak  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex 
without  the  formality  of  an  introduction. 
Chaperones  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
fair.  They  have  had  their  revenge,  how- 
ever, for  I  am  told  that  the  merry-making 
which  still  struggles  to  survive  amongst  the 
young  people  is  being  suppressed  "  by  the 
better  sense  of  the  elders,  who  see  the  ill 
consequences  which  too  often  result  from 
such  libertv." 

Carol-singing  is  less  risky,  and  is  ob- 
served throughout  Cornwall  by  special 
services  in  the  churches  and  chapels.  In 
days  gone  by  family  parties  on  Christmas 
Eve  sat  round  the  blazing  "  mock "  eating 
the  special  cakes  already  referred  to,  and 
singing  quaint  carols  far  into  the  night. 
On  Christmas  day,  carols  took  the  place  of 
psalms  in  the  churches,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  service  the  parish  clerk  in  a  loud  voice 
wished  the  congregation  a  "  Happy  Christ- 
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mas."  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Heath, 
organist  at  Redruth,  discovered  a  collection 
of  old  carols  in  MS.  hidden  in  a  chest  in 
the  church.  These  gave  evidence  that  they 
had  been  written  and  set  to  music  by  some 
village  worthies  for  local  use.  Similar 
collections  of  original  carols  were  afterwards 
discovered  in  some  of  the  Devonshire 
churches,  pointing  to  the  old  custom  of 
districts  and  counties  having  their  own 
special  carols.  The  rhymes  of  the  village 
composers  were  more  curious  than  edifying, 
having  been  handed  down  from  mouth 
to  mouth  with  accumulated  corruptions  of 
words  and  expressions,  and  are  still  sung  in 
the  country  districts  of  Cornwall.  Locally 
it  is  called  "curl"  singing.  The  late  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert  published  some  of  these 
ancient  carols  set  to  music. 

The  Guise-dancing,  which  used  to  be 
observed  in  the  Land's  End  district,  has 
now  degenerated  into  a  romping  game  by 
children,  who  go  round  the  villages  and 
smaller  towns  with  whistles,  beating  iron 
tea  trays,  and  making  as  many  discordant 
sounds  as  a  "  cat's  concert "  would  supply. 
The  police,  not  being  troubled  with  anti- 
quarian sentiments,  suppress  the  "  sur- 
vivals" in  the  larger  towns. 

The  ancient  superstition  of  "  wassailing  " 
the  apple  trees  on  old  Christmas  Eve  for 
good  luck  is  still  observed  in  a  few  places 
in  East  Cornwall,  but  the  practice  has  sur- 
vived more  generally  in  the  neighbouring 
counties.  In  West  Somerset,  in  the  Bridg- 
water district,  for  example,  wassailing  the 
apple  trees  is  still  observed,  and  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Walter  Raymond  in 
"Young  Zam  and  Zabina."  The  idea  is 
to  drink  wassail,  which,  according  to  its 
Saxon  derivation,  is  waes-hael  (health  be 
to  you)  to  the  apple  trees  at  the  time  of 
the  winter  solstice,  so  that  they  may  bear 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  the  coming  season. 
The  poet  Herrick  has  a  verse  : 

"  Wassaile  the  trees  that  they  may  beare 
You  many  a  plum  and  many  a  peare  ; 
For  more  or  less  fruits  they  will  bring 
As  you  do  give  them  wassailing." 

The  custom  is  thus  described  by  a  local 
resident.  On  old  Twelfth  Eve  (Jan.  17) 
a  small  band  of  farm  labourers,  sometimes 
reinforced  with  the  local  blacksmith  or 
carpenter,  pays  a  visit  to  all  the  orchards 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  carry  out  the  old 
custom  of  wassailing. 

The  tour  begins  at  7  p.m.,  when  the  men 
have  left  work.  On  entering  the  orchard 
they  form  a  circle  beneath  the  largest  tree 
and  sing  the  wassail  song,  the  quaint  words 
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of  which  have  been  handed  down  orally 
from  father  to  son  for  many  generations. 
The  whole  company  join  in  the  singing. 
Formerly  an  old  musket  was  fired  at  the 
end  of  the  song,  but  of  late  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  omitted.  When  the  singing 
ceases  the  owner  of  the  orchard,  whether 
squire  or  farmer,  sends  out  a  bucket  of  hot 
cider  with  toast  floating  on  the  top.  The 
toast  is  placed  on  the  apple  trees  for  the 
robins  to  eat,  while  the  cider  lubricates  the 
throats  of  the  singers.  The  scene  is  a 
curious  and  picturesque  sight  with  the 
rustics  in  their  rough  working  clothes 
standing  beneath  the  bare,  rugged  branches 
of  the  apple  trees,  chanting  their  quaint 
song  by  the  light  of  lanterns ;  but  if  the 
moon  shines,  and  there  is  hoar  frost  on  the 
tree  and  snow  on  the  ground,  the  sight  is 
perfect.  It  might  be  a  Druidical  function 
of  the  dark  ages.  The  ceremony  com- 
pleted, the  company  march  up  to  the  house 
of  the  owner,  where  more  cider  and  good 
cheer  await  them.  Old  men  still  believe 
that  if  this  custom  is  not  observed  a  bad 
crop  of  apples  will  be  the  result,  and  if  a 
farmer  is  unpopular  his  orchard  is  left 
unwassailed. 

I  have  before  me  several  local  versions 
of  the  rhymes  sung  to  the  apple-trees,  but 
the  Halse  Wassail  Song  is  the  most  com- 
plete, and  owes  its  preservation,  I  believe, 
to  Dr.  Prior,  of  Halse,  who  died  last  year. 
It  is  partly  in  Somersetshire  dialect: 

"  Wassail,  wassail,  all  round  the  town, 

The  zidur-cup  is  white,  and  the  zidur  is  brown, 

Our  zidur  is  made  from  good  apple  trees, 

And    now,   my  .fine  fellows,  we'll  drink,   if   you 

please. 
We'll  drink  your  health  with  all  our  heart, 
We'll  drink  to'e  all  before  we  part, 
Here's  one,  and  here's  two, 
And  here's  three  before  we  goo. 
We're  three  jolly  boys  all  in  a  row, 
All  in  a  row,  boys,  all  in  a  row, 
And  we're  three  jolly  boys  all  in  a  row. 

Chorus — 

"This  is  our  wassail,  our  jolly  wassail, 
And  joy  go  with  our  jolly  wassail. 
Hatfuls,  capfuls,  dree  basket,  basket fuls, 
And  a  little  heap  in  under  the  stairs. 

"  Down  in  a  green  copse  there  sits  an  old  fox, 
And  there  he  sits  a-mopping  his  chops. 
Shall  we  go  catch  him,  boys — say,  snail  we  go  ? 
A  thousand  to  one  whor  we  eaten  him  or  no. 

"  There  was  an  old  man,  and  he  had  an  old  cow, 
And  for  to  keep  her  he  couldn't  tell  how, 
So  he  built  up  a  barn  to  kip  his  cow  warm ; 
And  a  liddle  more  liquor' 11  do  us  no  harm. 

^  '/  And  now  we'll  go  whoam  and  tell  our  wife  Joan, 
,ac,o  put  in  the  pot  the  girt  marrow  bones, 
alwa\t  we  may  have  porridge    when  we   do  cum 
places  ooam. 


"  There   was  an  old   man,   and  he  lived   in    the 

West, 
The  juice  of  the  barrel  was  what  he  loved  best. 
He  loved  his  auld  wife  as  dear  as  his  life. 
But  when  they  got  drunk,  why,  thay  soon  cum  to 

strife." 

The  chorus  is  repeated  after  each  verse, 
and  the  "  Hatfuls,  capfuls,"  given  with 
great  gusto. 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Whistler,  of  Stockland, 
in  Devonshire,  says  that  the  custom  of 
wassailing  the  apple  trees  was  practised  in 
his  neighbourhood  when  he  came  eight 
years  ago,  and  the  wassailers  wanted  to 
"do"  his  apple  trees.  He  was,  however, 
from  home,  and  his  man  drove  them  off, 
and  he  has  not,  to  his  regret,  been  again 
approached  on  the  subject. 

Among  other  Somersetshire  customs 
which  have  survived  to  modem  times,  is 
the  drinking  of  Flapdragon  at  dinner  on 
Christmas  day.  The  practice  is  for  the 
company  to  float  almonds,  cut  in  the  form 
of  boats,  in  their  wine-glasses,  then  to  set 
fire  to  the  almond  and  toss  off  the  wine 
with  it  alight.  This  is  a  modified,  and 
certainly  pleasanter,  form  of  the  ancient 
custom  of  drinking  while  candle-ends 
floated  alight  in  the  wine,  as  an  offering 
to  the  Sun  god. 

The  superstition  regarding  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  white  thorn  which  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  planted  at  Glastonbury,  and 
from  which  plants  have  been  propagated 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  survives  in 
remote  districts  in  Somersetshire.  A  gen- 
tleman relates  that  on  Old  Christmas  Day 
in  1 89 1  he  met  a  young  girl  in  a  North 
Somersetshire  village,  who  told  him  she 
was  going  to  see  the  Christmas  thorn  in 
blossom.  He  accompanied  her,  and  found 
to  his  surprise,  a  tree  propagated  from  the 
Glastonbury  thorn,  and  gathered  sprigs  in 
blossom.  He  was  told  that  it  used  to  be 
the  custom  for  the  young  people  of  the 
district  to  assemble  under  the  tree  on 
Christmas  Eve  to -hear,  the  popping  of  the 
bud  as  it  burst  into  bloom,  Stonyhurst, 
in  Lancashire,  has  a  local  thorn  which 
flowers  at  Christmas. 

Devonshire  is  a  county  where  old  cus- 
toms die  hard,  and  the  peasantry  hold 
fast  to  their  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Folklore  and  picturesque  superstition  per- 
meate the  atmosphere  of  Dartmoor,  and 
have  not  been  completely  eradicated  by 
the  prosaic  invasion  of  the  convicts  and 
warders  of  Princetown,  or  the  unbelieving 
Board  Schools.  Coy  maidens  still  go  to 
church  on  Christmas  day  wearing  last 
midsummer's  rose,  and  doubtless  find  the 
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right  swain  waiting  to  claim  it ;  while 
careful  housewives  bewail  the  pranks  of 
the  "  pixies*,"  those  Devonshire  "  Robin 
Goodfellows "  who  are  always  alert  for 
mischief.  There  may  even  yet  be  in  some 
isolated  cottage  of  Dartmoor  a  young 
person  untroubled  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.  It  is  related  that 
some  sixty  years  ago,  a  girl  preparing  for 
confirmation  gave  the  Commandments  as: 
"Crismis,  Lady  Day,  Aister,  Whitsuntide, 
our  vair,  and  brither  Jan's  birthday." 

"  Crismis "  evidently  figured  first  in  her 
imagination.  The  word  recalls  the  Ashton 
faggot,  which  on  Christmas  Eve  blazes  on 
the  wide  hearths  of  the  moorland  farms. 
It  differs  from  the  yule-log  in  being  com- 
posed of  separate  sticks  and  branches  of 
wood  securely  bound  together  with  bands 
of  ash.  Round  the  blazing  pile  the  family 
sit  cracking  jokes,  playing  games,  and  par- 
taking of  good  cheer.  The  timber  being 
green,  the  hoop  bands  of  the  faggot  burst 
with  a  loud  report,  and  at  each  bursting 
the  farmer  calls  for  a  quart  of  cider  and 
toasts  his  friends.  Later,  if  there  is  an 
orchard,  the  company  go  out  with  a  bowl 
of  hot  cider  and  wassail  the  apple  trees. 

Mrs.  Bray,  in  "The  Borders  of  the 
Tamar  and  the  Tavy,"  refers  to  this  custom 
still  surviving  in  the  villages  on  the  borders 
of  Dartmoor.  "On  Christmas  Eve,"  she 
relates,  "  the  farmers  and  their  men  take  a 
large  bowl  of  cider  with  toast  in  it  and 
carry  it  in  state  to  the  orchard,  and  salute 
the  apple  trees  with  much  ceremony,  in 
order  to  make  them  bear  well  next  year. 
The  salutation  consists  in  throwing  some 
of  the  cider  about  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
placing  bits  of  toast  on  the  branches,  and 
then  forming  themselves  into  a  ring,  like  the 
bards  of  old,  they  sing  : 

M  Here's  to  thee,  old  apple  tree, 

Whence  thou  raay'st  bud,  and  where  thou  may'st 

blow! 
And  whence  thou  may'st  bear  apples  enow." 

Special  honour  is  paid  to  a  tree  on  which 
mistletoe  is  found,  and  the  fact  that  this 
sacred  plant  of  the  Druids  occasionally 
grows  on  apple  trees  may  connect  the 
wassailing  custom  with  the  Pagan  rites. 
The  custom  is  not*  confined  to  Somerset- 
shire and  Devon,  but  has  survived  within 
living  memory  in  Hertfordshire,  Shropshire, 
Herefordshire,   and    in    the  New    Forest, 


Hampshire.  At  Chailey,  in  Sussex,  too,  the 
custom  has  lingered  on,  and  the  wassail 
song  of  that  district  begins  : 

"  Stand  fast  root,  bear  well  top, 
Pray  the  God  send  us  a  good  howling  crop/* 

Shooting  the  apple  trees  is  another  cus- 
tom observed  in  Devonshire.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Snell,  M.A.,  writing  in  the  "Antiquary,"  in 
1894,  relates  that  while  residing  at  Bolham, 
a  small  Devonshire  hamlet,  he  was  startled, 
when  sitting  up  late  one  January  night  (pre- 
sumably January  17th,  Old  Twelfth  Eve) 
by  the  report  of  a  gun  which  was  repeated 
at  intervals.  Next  morning  he  learned 
that  some  villagers  had  been  firing  at  the 
apple  trees.  From  recent  enquiries,  I  find 
that  an  old  man  in  Moretonhampstead, 
Devon,  recalls  the  practice  of  shooting  the 
apple  trees  as  having  been  common  in  his 
youth.  One  fails  to  understand  the  reason 
for  shooting  the  trees,  unless  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  threat  akin  to  a  custom  in 
Poland,  where  the  farmer  goes  round  his 
orchard  with  a  hatchet,  and  threatens  each 
tree  if  it  does  not  bear.  Antiquarians 
trace  the  custom  to  the  Pagan  ceremony 
of  casting  a  spear  or  shooting  an  arrow 
over  the  tree  to  dedicate  it  to  Odin. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  a  separate  kingdom, 
and  not  a  county,  but  in  concluding  the 
account  of  old  Christmas  survivals  one 
may  mention  the  Manx  custom  of  "  Hunt- 
ing the  Wren,"  on  December  24th  or  on 
December  26th.  The  men  and  boys  of 
the  island  used  to  set  out  in  companies  and 
chase  the  poor  little  wrens  all  day  long, 
because  of  some  superstition  of  the  past. 
At  the  end  of  the  chase  one  of  the  birds  was 
fixed  on  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  with  wings 
extended,  or  sometimes  hung  by  the  leg 
between  two  hoops  crossed  at  right  angles 
and  decked  with  ribbons,  and  carried  by 
the  wren  boys  in  procession,  from  house  to 
house,  as  they  sang  : 

"  We  hunted  the  Wren  for  Robin  the  Bobbin," 
&c. 

Afterwards  the  wren  was  laid  on  a  bier, 
and  buried  with  full  rites  in  the  parish 
churchyard. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  tells  me  that  the  wren 
boys  still  go  round  singing  on  St  Stephen's 
Day  (December  26th),  but  the  actual  hunt- 
ing of  the  wren  does  not  now  take  place  in 
the  Isle  of  Man. 
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I   GEISHA    PRACTISING   AT   HOME. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  GEISHA 

Written  and  Illustrated  by    YOSHIO  MARKINO 


ABOUT  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans  there  were 
two  great  rival  families  in  Japan.  One 
was  called  Taira,  and  the  other  Minamoto, 
and  both  were  descended  from  the  great 
Mikado.  Like  the  English  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  at  a  later  date,  each 
family  was  incessantly  occupied  in  seeking 
the  first  place  at  Court,  and  they  were 
similarly  distinguished  by  a  red  and  white 
badge.  The  Taira  flag  was  red,  and  the 
Minamoto,  white.  At  last  a  Taira,  called 
Kiyomori,  triumphed,  and,  lest  the  struggle 
should  be  re-opened  on  his  death,  he 
determined  to  kill  all  the  Minamoto.  The 
massacre  apparently  succeeded,  for  no 
Minamoto  was  to  be  seen  in  all  Japan. 
Nevertheless,  three  children  had  escaped 
to  the  West,  where  they  grew  up  and  were 
educated  in  the  strictest  secrecy.  Now  the 
eldest  of  these  was  named  Yorilomo,  the 
second  Yoshitsune,  and  the  third  Noriyori. 
In  process  of  time  the  children  grew-  up, 
and  considered  how  they  might  avenge 
tiheir  race  on  the  cruel  Taira.  At  this  time 
it\also  happened  that  the  Mikado,  being 
greatly  oppressed  by  the  overbearing  and 


over-powerful  Taira,  took  counsel  how  to 
free  himself  from  their  domination.  The 
three  Minamoto  sent  messages  to  him,  and 
he  secretly,  but  very  willingly,  granted  them 
help  and  counsel,  bidding  them  by  all 
means  to  overthrow  the  Taira,  and  that  he 
would  greatly  reward  their  success.  U'hen 
Yoritomo  heard  that,  he  sent  his  two 
brothers  to  give  battle  to  the  Taira.  After 
a  long  and  bloody  combat  the  Minamoto 
won,  and  the  grateful  Mikado  made  Yori- 
tomo Shogun.  Yoritomo  was  first  of  all 
the  Shoguns,  and  his  power  was  soon  equal 
to  that  of  the  Mikado  himself. 

It  was,  as  you  will  easily  believe,  only 
fitting  that  the  people  should  make  much 
rejoicing  at  this  success  of  Yoritomo,  since 
their  beloved  Mikado  was  thus  freed  of 
the  oppressive  Taira  family.  This  they  did 
in  many  ways,  but,  mos.t  of  all,  the  young 
girls  of  the  city  now  for  the  first  time  dis- 
guised themselves  in  the  costume  of  a 
nobleman,  and  went  singing  and  dancing 
from  house  to  house.  Their  songs  were 
made  up  as  they  went,  and  the  singers 
were  soon  called  Shirabyoshi,  or  the 
"White    Tune-makers."      And   about    the 
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time   when   this   custom    was   fully   estab-  of  all  both  in  singing    and    in    dancing. 

lished    in    Miyako,    the    capital     city    of  When  Voshitsune  heard  her  sing  it  seemed 

those   days,    Yoshitsune  came   back    from  to  him  that  all  the  nightingales  in  all  the 

his  victorious  war  to   give  account  to  his  woods    of    Japan    could    not    make    such 

brother    Yoritomo    of    the    glorious    ways  melody,  and  when  he  saw  her  dance    he 

in  which  he  had  achieved  the  tasks  com-  seemed  to  see  a  rainbow  of  gossamer  that 

milled  to  his  care.     Therefore  the  whole  swayed  in  the  form  of  a  maiden.     He  asked 
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city  gathered  together  to  do  him  honour,  what    her    name  could    be,  and    when    he 

and  because  what  is  newest  always  seems  heard  that  it  was  Shirabyoshi — the  "  White 

the  best,  they   decided  to   make  such  an  Tune,"    he   immediately   shouted   for  joy. 

entertainment  of  Shirabyoshi  as  had  never  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  the  White  Flag  and  the 

yet  been  seen.  White  Tune  go  not  together,  for  what  cause 

Now  there  was  one  of  the  Shirabyoshi  did  the   Gods  send  so  fair  a  one  to  dance 

whose  name  was  Shizuka,  and  she  was  first  before  me,  a  victor." 
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SHIZUKA   DANCING   BEFORE  THE   SHOGUN. 


It  was  in  this  way  that  Yoshitsune 
married  Shizuka. 

Two  whom  the  fates  had  thus  married 
should  surely  have  lived  long  and  in  all  joy, 
and  thus  indeed  they  began  their  wedded 
days.  But  because  Yoritomo  was  become 
Shogun,  and  greater  than  all  the  other 
nobles  of  Japan,  he  also  became  an  object 
of  envy  and  hatred.  Rivals  plotted  to  hurt 
him,  and  first  of  all  Shagewala,  a  man 
whom  he  trusted  above  all  his  friends,  came 
privately  to  him  saying  that  his  brother, 
Yoshitsune,  was  a  traitor  who  plotted  to 
take  the  Shogunate  from  him. 

The  Shogun  listened  to  his  slanders,  and 
the  unfortunate  Yoshitsune  fled  for  his  life 
to  the  mountains,  accompanied  by  the 
lovely  Shizuka  and  a  few  friends  who  dared 
to  follow  him  because  of  their  love.  Now 
their  flight  was  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and 
the  cold  almost  more  than  a  man  could 
bear.  How  bitter  then  was  the  plight  of 
the  fair  lady  Shizuka  1  Yet  worse  things 
were  to  follow.  Suddenly,  one  evening, 
while  the  sun  set  like  a  crimson  lantern  in 
the    mists   of  a  summer   evening,  a  great 


wind  rose  up  and  black  clouds  of  snow 
covered  all  the  heavens.  The  unfortunate 
wanderers  sought  refuge  in  a  deep  and 
sombre  valley  below  Mount  Yoshino. 
Then  the  storm  broke,  and  while  the  wind 
howled  and  the  driven  snow  blinded  their 
eyes,  the  Lady  Shizuka  fainted,  unable  to 
endure  such  rigours.  Her  attendant  ran 
to  Yoshitsune,  who  was  leading  the  way  in 
order  to  pick  the  easiest  road  for  his  dear 
wife,  and  said,  "Lord  Yoshitsune,  the 
white  Lady  Shizuka  must  surely  perish  if 
she  wander  any  further  and  endure  yet 
more  of  these  troubles.  Shall  we  not,  then, 
be  wise  while  yet  there  is  time,  and,  con- 
ducting her  as  near  to  her  home  as  may 
be,  return  ourselves  before  the  Shogun 
knows  that  we  have  left  our  refuge  ! " 

Yoshitsune  was  very  sad,  but  he  knew 
that  the  counsel  of  his  friend  was  wise,  and 
he  sent  three  of  his  men  to  return  the  Lady 
Shizuka  privately  to  her  home,  and  so  come 
back  to  himself.  He  gave  her  all  his  store 
of  gold  and  jewels  and  he  bade  her  wait 
in  hope,  for  his  brother  the  Shogun  must 
surely  learn   that   he  was  no  traitor,  and 
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receive  him  back  with  that  honour  which 
he  had  never  failed  to  deserve  by  thought 
and  deed.  The  men  departed  with  Shizuka, 
but,  seeing  the  great  value  of  the  jewels 
which  she  carried  in  her  dress,  they  deter- 
mined to  rob  her.  When  they  had  robbed 
her  they  betrayed  her  to  the  Shogun,  and, 
having  thus  made  their  peace  with  him, 
they  returned  to  their  own  homes  with  the 
wealth  they  had  so  shamefully  stolen. 

When  the  Lady  Shizuka  had  been  only 
a  short  while  in  prison,  the  Shogun  over- 
heard some  of  his  courtiers  bewailing  that 
so  beautiful  a  woman,  the  fairest  in  all 
Japan,  should  languish  in  a  dreadful  prison. 
The  Shogun  immediately  commanded 
them  to  fetch  her,  and  when  she  stood 
before  him  he  ordered  her  to  dance  and 
to  sing.  For  a  long  while  she  refused,  but 
at  last  conceived  a  plan.  First  she  began 
to  dance,  and  her  movements  as  she 
swayed  and  turned  to  the  rhythm  of  her 
song  were  as  graceful  as  the  little  clouds 
upon  the  tops  of  the  hills  on  an  evening  of 
summer.  The  Shogun's  heart  was  filled 
with  joy,  and  she  saw  it  and  changed  her 


song.  Now  she  sang  a  song  which  bade 
him  beware  of  traitors,  telling  him  that  a 
wise  man  believes  his  own  brother  rather 
than  the  words  of  a  false  friend.  She  told 
him  that  a  ruler  who  destroys  his  own 
family  must  perish  miserably,  and  he  had 
never  had  a  truer  subject  than  his  exiled 
brother  Yoshitsune. 

But  the  Shogun  was  very  angry,  and 
commanded  his  men  to  take  her  back  to 

In  her  prison  the  Lady  Shizuka  dreamed 
always  of  her  husband,  and  day  and  night 
she  imagined  how  she  might  escape  and 
join  him  in  his  exile.  So  one  night  she 
crept  out  while  the  jailers  slept,  and  fled 
away  to  the  mountains  where  they  had 
been  wandering  when  he  sent  her  away  t:> 
her  home,  but  she  was  betrayed  to  the 
Shogun.  After  many  terrible  adventures, 
and  when  utterly  exhausted,  she  came  to 
Mount  Yoshino,  but  Yoshitsune  was  no 
longer  there.  When  she  asked  the 
peasants,  one  said  that  he  had  crossed 
over  to  the  Siberian  coast ;  and  another, 
that  he  had  perished  in  a  winter's  storm. 
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AN    EVENING   VIEW   OK  THE  ( 


Everywhere  she  sought  him,  and  nowhere 
could  she  find  even  the  least  trace  of  her 
lost  husband.  Overwhelmed  with  despair, 
the  Lady  Shizuka  at  last  drowned  herself. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Lady  Shizuka, 
"  White  Song,"  and  of  Prince  Yoshitsune, 
her  husband.  She  was  the  first  of  all  the 
Geishas — and  the  word  Geisha  means  a 
well-trained  dancer  and  singer. 


There  have  been  many  Geishas  since 
then,  but  very  few  as  beautiful  as  Shizuka, 
still  fewer,  I  hope,  as  unfortunate ;  but 
those  Geishas  who  resemble  Shizuka  in 
beauty  and  in  disposition  are  very  popular, 
and  they  often  become  the  wives  of 
diplomats. 

The  life  of  the  modem  Geisha  bears  out 
her  name— "a  trained  artist."     They  are 
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not,  therefore,  allowed  to  use  this  title 
until  after  several  years  of  careful  training 
has  made  it  certain  that  their  performances 
will  not  belie  the  pretension,  and  even  then 
the  Geisha  practises  her  arts  during  the 
morning  hours,  before  the  business  day 
begins.  This  business  day  is  of  two  sorts. 
In  the  Geisha  houses — sometimes  the 
Geisha  quarter,  since  they  are  so  numerous 
that  they  have  an  entire  quarter  to  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  larger  cities — the 
little  women  entertain  the  guests  of  their 
house  with  niusic  and  dancing  or  singing. 
They  must  also  be  ready,  if  called  upon,  to 
play  billiards  and  cards,  Japanese  draughts, 
chess,  etc.  The  cleverest  even  sing  original 
or  topical  verses,  improvising  the  com- 
positions as  they  go,  and  houses  possessing 
such  clever  inmates  are  naturally  much 
sought  after  by  the  Japanese  in  search  of 
amusement  with  his  evening  tea  or  other 
refreshment. 

The  Geisha  also  takes  her  part  in  the 
entertainments  of  private  houses,  or  at 
great  social  gatherings.  Here  she  acts  as 
waitress  no  less  than  entertainer,  and  this 
whether  there  are  ladies  present,  or  the 
gathering  is  one  of  men  only.  This 
presence  of  ladies  at  social  parties,  is,  how- 
ever, a  new  thing  in  Japan,  and  as  it  con- 
tinues to  become  common,  the  place  of  the 
Geisha  will  cease  to  be  what  it  has  hitherto 
been.  For  until  quite  lately  no  Japanese 
man  could  offend  another  more  grossly 
than  by  speaking  to  his  wife,  and  for  a 
woman  to  be  addressed  by,  or  to  address,  a 
man,  was   the  last  word  in   ill- behaviour. 


But  man  seeks  "she-society,"  and  the 
Geisha  afforded  him  this.  She  was  not,  as 
European  musical  comedy  purveyors  have 
been  pleased  to  make  out,  a  lady  of  free 
and  easy  habits,  being,  indeed,  very  often  of 
a  most  exemplary  conduct,  though  some- 
times she  stood  to  a  man  somewhat  in  the 
relation  of  an  unacknowledged  wife,  very 
seldom  her  naughtiness  may  have  been 
more  grave.  That  this  is  true  cannot  be 
more  conclusively  proved  than  by  her 
continued  admission  to  social  gatherings 
when  Japanese  ladies  have  emerged  from 
their  social  retirement  of  centuries.  Before 
that  time  she  was  an  influence  for  good, 
rather  than  evil,  since  most  men  took  care 
to  be  well-behaved  and  to  avoid  all  excess 
in  drinking  in  the  presence  of  the  Geisha, 
who  was  often  his  good  friend. 

The  modern  Geisha  really  fills  the  place 
which  is  occupied  in  Europe  by  the  music- 
hall  and  other  like  institutions.  In  smaller 
towns  she  possibly  fills  the  place  of  the 
theatre  as  well.  How  she  does  these  things 
does  not  require  to  be  dwelt  on  in  England, 
where,  whatever  their  perversions  of  the 
facts  of  the  Geisha's  existence,  many  plays 
have  rendered  her  surroundings  with  much 
picturesque ness  and  a  moderate  fidelity. 
And  what  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  thought  of  her  singing  and  dancing, 
herself  delicate  and  clad  in  delicate  clinging 
Japanese  robes,  among  the  flowers  and 
under  the  many-coloured  lanterns  on  a  warm 
Eastern  evening  ?  "  Happy  Japan  ! "  says 
the  play,  and  "  Happy  Geisha !  May  her 
last  days  be  far  from  now  1 " 

I 


1   CRACKERS    FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 


CHRISTMAS  CRACKERS 

By    GEORGE    FROST 


MV  Lady  Winsome  made  an  admirable 
hostess.  From  her  high  chair  at 
the  head  of  the  table  she  surveyed  the 
remaining  delicacies  of  her  birthday  feast, 
urging  the  guests  to  "  be  quick  and  eat  it 
all  up,  so  that  we  can  pull  the  crackers  !  " 

With  a  meringue  in  one  hand  and  a 
bunch  of  Muscats  in  the  other,  she  led 
that  merry  foray,  preserving  her  dignity  in 
spite  of  sticky  fingers  and  a  stained  pina- 
fore, and  guarding  the  monster  cracker 
that  held  the  place  of  honour  in  front  of 
her  own  plate  from  the  greedy  onslaughts 
of  a  red-haired  boy  on  her  right. 

Rapping  on  the  table,  I  took  advantage 
of  a  momentary  lull  to  propose  a  toast. 

"  To  the  Queen  of  the  Revels ! "  I  cried, 
■waving  a  bumper  of  lemonade,    "  to  the 


Queen  of  the  Revels,  who  is  seven  times 
one  to-day !  Long  life,  health,  and 
happiness  ;•  drink,  drink  to  Lady  Win- 
some's  health  ! " 

The  children  stared,  some  raised  their 
glasses,  and  one  or  two  boys  cheered,  but 
Winsome,  rising  in  her  chair,  held  out  the 
monster  cracker,  her  lips  embarrassed  by  a 
burnt  almond,  her  sweet  face  flushing  with 
a  grave  intent. 

"  We  can't  pull  that  one,  my  darling,"  I 
said,  "it's  too  big." 

Despatching  the  burnt  almond,  and 
shaking  back  her  nut  brown  curls,  she 
raised  solemn  eyes  to  mine. 

"  Who  made  it  ?  "  she  asked,  and  slowly 
waving  the  big  cracker,  waited  a  reply. 

"  I — I  don't  know;  let's  pull  this  one,"  I 
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answered  vaguely,  holding  out  an  exquisite      resented.     This    sudden    thirst    for   kn 
cracker   robed    in   green   and    silver,    and      ledge  on  the  part   of  my  lady  was  m 
clasped  round  the  waist  by  blue  forget-me- 
nots.     But  Winsome  drew  back  and  shook 
her  head. 

"Who  made  that  one?"  she  asked  im- 
periously. "  Who  made  all  these  crackers, 
Dad  ?     I  sha'n't  pull  one  till  I  know." 

I  stared  at  my  little  daughter  a  trifle 
helplessly.  She 
has  a  way  of 
sticking  to  her 
point  which 
reduces  her 
unfortunate 
"  grown-  ups  " 
to  pulp  and 
silence.  To 
me  it  recalls 
the  sweet  per- 
sistence (ah ! 
and  the  persis- 
tent sweetness) 
of  the  mother 
she  lost  seven 
long  years 
ajro ;  with  the 
old  pain  stir- 
ring in  my 
heart,  I  laid 
down  the  glis- 
tening cracker. 

Then  nurse 
came     to     the 

"Here  is  the 
box  belonging 
to  that  big 
cracke-,  sir." 


awkward. 

"  Darling,"   I    said,    " 

we   mustn't    spoil 

your  birthday  party  ;   let': 

i  pull  the  crackers 

now ;    some  other  time 

I'll  tell  you  how 

they're  made." 

She  hesitated. 

"  Will   you    let    me   st 

:e  them   made  ?  " 

she  asked  cau- 

tiously. 

"Of    course 

—  of      course. 

Now,  children, 

take  a  cracker, 

each     one     of 

you,        cross 

hands      all 

round      the 

table  and  we'll 

let  off  a  royal 

salute  ! " 

Broken  pro- 

know,  has  ever 
yet  broken 
their  word  to 
Winsome,  and 
within  a  fort- 
night of  that 
birthdav  party 
she  and  I 
stood  within 
the  fascinating 
precincts    of 


I    held    out 
the    lid,  which 

bore  a  name  familiar  as  household  words. 
Winsome,  leaning  forward  with  wide  eyes, 

"  Does  that  mean  Tom  Smith  made  it?" 
she  demanded.  "Who  is  he?  Where 
does  he  live  ?     How  did  he  do  it  ?  " 

The  questions  came  quickly,  with  a 
seriousness  that  appalled  me. 

The  guests  were  clamouring  for  a 
fusillade;  eager  hands  were  snatching  at 
the    dishes  ;     delay     was     deplored     and 


cracker  maker.  "TomSmithV 

cracker  factory. 

And  now,  having  seen  how  it  is  all  done,  1 

propose  telling  other  boys  and  girls,  who 

were  not  with   me,  what    Winsome  and  I 

Well,  in  the  first  place  all  the  pretty 
printing  and  lithographing  are  done  on  the 
premises,  and  we  saw  the  large  slabs  of 
stone  getting  ready  for  the  artists,  who 
draw  the  pictures  for  the  covers  of  cracker 
boxes.  Each  slab  is  covered  with  water, 
and  well  sprinkled  with  grit,  and  then  a 
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Rat,  circular  machine  is  run  over  the  stone 
to  smooth  the  surface.  It  takes  three 
hours  to  prepare  a  stone,  and  no  trouble  is 
spared,  for  often  the  covers  sell  the  boxes. 
The  printing  machines  were  hard  at 
work,  and  large  sheets  of  paper,  coloured 
green  and  gold,  were  waiting  to  be  cut  up 
into  wrappers  for  crackers.     Some  of  these 


floor  two  -  hundred  -  and -fifty  girls  were 
making  crackers.  The  method,  though 
simple,  is  ingenious.  Each  girl  sits 
in  front  of  a  spotless  wooden  table, 
on  which  she  lays  a  "wrapper";  on  this 
she  places  the  slip  of  white  paper  which 
acts  as  lining  to  the  cracker's  pretty  fancy 
dress,  and  on  this  paper  she  lays  the  snap. 
Then  a  circular  rod  or  roller,  about  twelve 
inches  long,  divided  into  two  lengths,  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  snap,  and  round 
this  the  wrapper  is  swiftly  rolled.  One  third 
of  the  roller  is  wooden  and  solid,  but  the 
remainder  is  a  hollow  tube,  made  of  brass 
and  open  at  the  ends.  A  piece  of  waxed 
siring  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  flat 
wooden    table,    and    the   wrapper,    having 


wrappers  are  really  lovely— gold  < 
with  holly  wreaths,  robins,  and 
quaint  device,   for  new   designs  a 


l<]  fro. 


In  the  stock  room  goods  are  sti 
.all  parts  of  the  world,  and  here  several 
persons  are  busy  giving  out  different 
materials  all  day  long.  Lady  Winsome 
lingered  gladly  while  she  was  shown  quaint 
little  china  figures,  tiny  vases  decorated 
with  flowers  and  figures,  miniature  parasols, 
■dolls,  trumpets,  lockets,  necklaces,  masks, 
amulets,  balloons,  and  many  other  delight- 
ful "contents"  for  crackers.  "Novelties" 
for  this  department  are  constantly  sub 
milled  on  approval  by  manufacturers  from 
all  over  the  world,  but  many  of  the  goods  - 
the  beads  and  the  vases  with  the  most 
artistic  finish  and  colouring — come  from 
those  wonderful  people,  the  Japanese. 

In   a    bright,    airy    room    on    the    first 
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been  rolled  round  the  circular  rollers,  is 
firmly  twisted  at  a  short  distance  from  one 
end  by  the  waxed  string,  which  is  then 
withdrawn,  the  short  wooden  roller  being 
used  to  shape  that  end  of  the  cracker. 
Ordinary  cord  would  fray  or  tear  the 
wrapper,  so  waxed  or  soaped  string  is 
always  used.     Down  the  hollow   tube  the 
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toy  or  motto,  or  other  contents,  are  deftly 
tossed  into  the  centre  of  the  cracker  ;  then 
this  tube  is  also  withdrawn,  and  the  waxed 
string  is  used  to  twist  up  and  secure  this 
end  of  the  cracker,  which  is  now  complete. 
Forty  different  kinds  of  crackers  are 
being  made  at  the  sam  *  time  in  this  room. 

"Do  you  suppose/  whispered  Lady 
Winsome,  when  she  heard  this  statement, 
"  do  you  suppose  that  God  can  make  forty 
different  kinds  of  babies  all  at  once?" 

Transparent  gelatine  of  all  colours  is 
often  used  for  "wrappers,"  and  a  dozen 
crackers  are  packed  in  gelatine  cases,  made 
with  surprising  speed  and  deftness  by  the 
girls.  Something  like  a  million  sheets  of 
this  gelatine  are  used  yearly  for  this 
purpose. 

No  motto  is  ever  used  twice  in  the  same 
box  of  crackers,  for  repetition  is  never  for- 
given by  the  public. 

In  another  room  the  artists  were  hard 
at  work,  drawing  and  painting  designs  on 
stone  for  the  labels  on  the  boxes  that  hold 
the  crackers. 

Sometimes  ten  different  colours  are  used 


for  one  label,  and  in  such  cases  it  takes  the 
artist  about  three  weeks  to  complete  the 
design. 

The  small  centre  pictures  or  ornaments 
on  the  crackers  are  also  printed  in  ten  or 
eleven  colours. 

The  design  of  the  label,  name,  and 
character  of  each  cracker  are  most  care- 
fully considered,  for  if  these  are  inappro- 
priate, the  box  of  crackers  loses  effect  and 
individuality. 

Machines,  with  teeth  like  a  fine  comb, 
are  used  for  fringing  the  ends  of  the 
crackers ;  they  cut  through  no  less  than 
six  hundred  wrappers  at  a  time. 

In  the  parcel  room  we  saw  piles  of  boxes 
ready  to  be  sent  all  over  the  world,  a  large 
export  trade  being  done  with  India,  the 
Colonies,  and  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  Here  we  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  detail  and  method  observed  in  the 
factory.  Every  girl  who  completes  a  box 
of  crackers  marks  it  on  the  back  with  her 
own  initials  and  number,  so  in  the  case 
of  any  complaints  from  purchasers,  the 
mistakes  can  be  traced  at  once. 
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In  the  show-room  Lady  Winsome 
lingered  long  and  happily,  half-bewildered 
by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  goods  so 
lavishly  displayed. 

Here  were  crackers  for  bachelors  and 
spinsters,  with  appropriate  contents,  such 
as  latch-keys  and  wedding-rings;  boxes  of 
"British  Heroes,"  with  Lord  Roberts  and 
Lord  Kitchener  smiling  on  the  covers ; 
crackers  grouped  round  a  dear  little  Swiss 
clock,  or  a  "  real "  steam  engine,  and 
crackers  guarding  a  lovely  tea  set,  or 
lurking  inside  a  case  of  Champagne  with 
"Charles  Heidsieck  "  marked  clearly  on  the 
outside.  There  were  transforming  hats, 
which,  by  careful  manipulation,  can  be 
made  to  represent  a  Chinaman,  a  priest,  a 
dustman,  or  Napoleon !  Squeaking 
crackers  and  perfumed  crackers  j  crackers 
full  of  jewels,  pictorial  post  cards,  bric-a- 
brac,  fireworks,  animal  and  bird  voices, 
toys,  games,  balloons,  and  babies  !  Here 
also  were  the  famous  "  Press  Crackers," 
containing  head-dresses  made  out  of  fac- 
similes of  the  title-pages  of  various 
magazines  and  papers,  daily  and  weekly, 
"  The  Graphic,"  "  Tit  Bits,"  and  "  Answers" 


were  all  represented  in  realistic  fashion,  the 
idea  being  carried  out  by  some  such  verse 
or  motto  as  the  following  : 
1  How  many  *  Times'  must  I  'Express' 
How  dear  thou  art  to  me  ? 

A  'Mail'  whose  'Standard'  happiness 
Is  'Daily  News'  of  thee!" 

Lady  Winsome  thought  these  rather  dull, 
but  possibly  at  some  future  Christmas  time 
she  may  change  her  mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
success  of  some  crackers,  or  for  the  failure 
of  others.  Like  people  and  books,  crackers 
have  personality.  Why  is  one  man  a 
universal  favourite  and  another  unpopular? 
Why  do  some  books  "catch  on,"  while 
others  die  in  their  birth?  Why  does  one 
box  of  crackers  sell  and  another  become  a 
drug  in  the  market  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  One 
thing  is  certain,  in  such  cases  merit  seldom 
lias  a  casting  vote ;  public  taste,  like  the 
wind,  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and — remains 
a  mystery. 

The  Foreign  Postage  Stamp  Cracker  met 
with  a  poor  welcome,  while  the  Golliwogg 
Cracker  was  "  sold  out "  in  shop  after 
shop. 


I   IN   A   CRACKER    FACTORY. 
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Lady  Winsome  stared  in  reverential 
delight  at  the  monster  crackers,  over  four 
feet  in  length,  which  arc  used  for  decorating 
shop  windows,  and  at  lesser  "Monsters,"  in 
which  as  many  as  three  dozen  toys  lay  con- 
cealed. She  sighed  with  pure  pleasure  over 
the  exquisite  Table  Decoration  Crackers, 
some  of  which  were  gay  with  poppies  and 
tiny  sheaves  of  golden  com,  with  pansies, 
butterflies,   lovely  coloured  sea-weeds,  real 
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sea-shells,  tiny  fish,  and  coral,  white  and 
pink.  Among  them  were  "  Posy  Crackers," 
small  glittering  satchels  full  of  jewellery, 
babies  in  sparkling  tinsel  robes,  and  dolls 
who  stand  up  with  movable  arms,  and  are 
not  destroyed  when  the  cracker  is  pulled. 
Winsome  squeezed  my  hand  suggestively  as 
we  inspected  some  tempting  "Novelties"— 
Indian  Empire  boxes  filled  with  gorgeous 
crackers  containing  native  Indian  head- 
dresses,   made    in    all    colours,    decorated 


with  glittering  rosettes  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  I.eap  Year  crackers,  whose  attrac- 
tions must  remain  veiled  till  1904. 

My    little    daughter  had,    I    felt    sure, 
visions  of  a  future  birthday  party,  when  I 
should  be  expected  to  provide  samples  ol 
all  she  had    seen    in  this  lovely  Cracker- 
land,    but  when    the   kindly  manager  ex- 
hibited "  a  new  line,"  the  Theatrical  Quick- 
change    Cracker,    she    turned   on    me,    a 
definite    order    in    her    glowing 
eyes,  "  I  must  have  that.  Dad  — 
quick— to  take   home   with   me 
now,    at  once  !  "      This  cracker 
contained    a    mask     made     of 
calico,    coloured     with     life-like 
flesh    tints  and    furnished    with 
a  moustache,  and  locks  of  hair 
attached    to    the    sides    of    the 
mask.      To   don   one    of    these 
"quick  changes"  is   to  work  a 
miracle   of    transformation,    and 
only  an  earnest  appeal  to  Win- 
some's  higher   nature   and   very 
best    manners    induced    her    to 
forego  immediate  possession. 

But  time  was  flying,  and  the 
dinner-hour  was  close  at  hand. 
Retracing  our  sleps  through  the 
long,  airy  galleries,  we  descended 
reluctamly  to  the  ground  floor, 
pausing  a  minute  to  watch  a 
busy  machine  cutting  out  Santa 
Claus  surprise  stockings,  two 
hundred  at  a  time.  These 
Christmas  stockings  are  made 
of  transparent  net  of  various 
colours,  and  close  by  the  ma 
chine  that  cuts  them  out  several 
sewing  machines  are  hard  at 
work  sewing  up  the  stockings 
ready  to  be  fdled  with  a  judicious  mixture 
of  toys  and  sweets. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  Winsome 
wearied  of  discussing  all  she  had  seen 
and  heard  in  what  she  called  her  Cracker 
Palace,  which  is  often,  she  tells  me,  re- 
visited in  her  dreams. 

Whenever  the  subject  is  mentioned,  I 
shudder  to  think  of  the  bill  for  Tom  Smith's 
Christmas  crackers  which  is  certain  to  greet 
me  early  in  the  New  Year. 


RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  MORLEY 


By   W.    T.    STEAD 


1AM  asked  to  write  iooo  words  about 
Mr.  Morley's  literary  style.  There  is 
surely  no  need  to  write  on  such  a  subject 
at  such  a  time.  Si  monumentum  quarts 
circumspice.  With  thousands  of  copies 
of  his  Llife  of  Mr.  Gladstone  littering  the 
world,  the  merits  of  Mr.  Morley's  style 
need  no  commentator.  They  are  open  and 
palpable  and  visible  to  all  men. 

No  modern  man  of  letters  has  been  ex- 
posed to  so  severe  a  test  as  was  Mr.  Morley 
when  he  was  commissioned  to  write  the 
Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  No  one,  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  has  ever  emerged  more 
triumphantly  from  a  supreme  ordeal.  He 
had  to  deal  with  the  character  of  a  man 
whose  career  had  for  a  whole  generation 
divided  Britain  into  two  camps,  to  one  of 
which  he  was  the  incarnation  of  Ahriman, 
to  the  other  a  not  less  authentic  incarna- 
tion of  Ormuzd.  To  write  the  story  of 
such  a  life  before  the  ashes  of  controversy 
had  time  to  grow  cold,  and  to  do  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  extort  enthusiastic  encomiums 
from  both  Parties  and  from  all  critics,  was 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  seldom  allotted  to 
mortal  men.  And  it  is  stranger  still  that 
Whigs  and  Tories  all  agree  that  such  good 
fortune  was  thoroughly  well  deserved. 

Mr.  Morley's  style  is  chastened,  lucid, 
and  strong.  He  is  not  a  nimble  man  with 
his  pen,  rapidly  as  he  must  have  worked 
to  produce  the  three  great  volumes  of  his 
magnum  opus.  When  he  was  editing  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  he  never  over-wrote  his 
space.  This  was  not  due  to  his  desire  to 
reduce  the  printer's  bill;  it  was,  as  he  frankly 
admitted,  because  he  hated  writing,  and 
grudged  the  penning  of  an  unnecessary  line. 
He  is  never  troubled  with  a  flux  of  words. 
In  his  private  correspondence  he  is  as  brief 
as  if  he  were  writing  on  postcards.  He  is 
not  only  a  political  economist,  he  is  also  an 
economist  of  words.  There  is  in  his  writings 
always  a  sense  of  restraint.  He  seldom  lets 
himself  go.  In  his  "Gladstone"  he  gave  him- 
self more  liberty,  and  there  is  a  movement, 
a  glow  and  a  fervour  in  his  description  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  phase  which  is 
in  welcome  contrast  to  the  more  sedate  and 
measured  march  of  his  normal  style.  He 
ceases  to  be  the  philosopher,  and  becomes 
the  prose  Homer  of  the  Iliad  of  our  time. 

"No  dithyrambs,  s'il vous plait"  was  the 
standing  order  at  Northumberland  Street 
when  he  was  in  command,  and  he  drew 
his  pencil  through  the  purple  patches  of 
his  staff  without  mercy  or  ruth. 
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In  those  days  he  was  more  disdainful  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  literary  essays  than  he 
has  ventured  to  be  in  his  "  Life."  The 
"  exuberant  verbosity "  of  the  Liberal 
chief  did  not  attract  Mr.  Morley  as  editor, 
although  he  learned  to  appreciate  it  after- 
wards as  a  politician.  As  editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  he  once  declared  he  valued 
Matthew  Arnold's  lament  over  his  dead 
dog  far  more  highly  than  the  most  power- 
ful essay  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  contributed  to 
the  periodical  literature  of  his  day. 

His  early  studies  in  French  literature 
contributed  materially  to  form  his  style. 
He  every  now  and  then  lets  fall  a  mordant 
sentence  that  would  have  delighted 
Voltaire.  He  indulges  but  seldom  in  irony, 
nor  does  he  follow  Gibbon  in  sapping  a 
solemn  faith  with  solemn  sneer.  In  his 
Oxford  days  the  star  of  Newman  had  set, 
and  the  sun  of  Mill  had  risen  in  its  stead. 
In  his  early  manhood  he  owed  much  to 
the  inspiration  of  George  Meredith.  Mill 
in  philosophy,  Burke  in  politics,  and  Words- 
worth in  poetry  influenced  his  thought,  and 
did  much  to  mould  his  style. 

Mr.  Morley  is  more  of  a  preacher  than  a 
mere  stylist.  He  has  more  poetry  in  his 
prose  than  many  poets  have  in  their  verse. 
He  delights  in  occasional  metaphors.  "  A 
world  which  moves  through  space  as  a  black, 
monstrous  ship,  with  no  steersman,"  was 
characteristic  of  his  vivid  imagination.  He 
loves  to  dwell  on  the  sombre  sublimities  of 
the  universe  and  of  Fate.  He  figures  to 
himself  "  the  merciless  vastness  of  the 
universe  of  matter  sweeping  on  headlong 
through  viewless  space,"  and  his  ear  is  ever 
open  to  the  wail  of  misery  that  ascends  un- 
ceasing to  the  deaf  Gods.  His  "Life  of 
Gladstone  "  is  full  of  phrases,  picturesquely 
vivid,  born  of  an  alert  imagination,  and 
sometimes  of  a  lively  fancy.  But  the  latter 
are  rare.  For  even  when  Mr.  Morley 
smiles,  he  smiles  gravely.  He  never  dons 
the  cap  and  bells.  He  has  too  much  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  man,  at  least  of  the 
man  John  Morley,  to  divest  himself  of  his 
apparel  and  to  dance  as  did  King  David 
before  the  Ark.  His  style,  though  elevated, 
is  never  stilted.  He  has  a  keen  perception 
of  the  beauties  of  expression,  which  gives 
him  a  positive  genius  for  rhythm,  while 
deep  within  him  burns  that  central  fire  of 
passion  without  which  poetry  and  oratory 
are  but  as  the  tinkling  cymbal. 

Of  the  books  which  Mr.  Morley  has 
written,  the  greatest  is  his  latest     Of  those 
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which  he  published  before  he  entered 
Parliament,  the  most  characteristic  of  his 
genius  are  "Compromise"  and  "Burke." 
Perhaps  that  by  which  he  will  be  best 
remembered  among  the  few  books  written 
between  1883  and  1903  is  his  masterly 
monograph  on  Oliver  Cromwell.  Perhaps 
the  most  eloquent  passage  he  ever  penned 
was  his  famous  apostrophe  to  those  who 
believed  in  that  bald  theism  which  he 
denounced  as  a  doctrine  of  self-complacent 
individualism.  It  recalls  the  solemn  scorn 
of  the  book  of  Job  in  its  questionings : — . 

"Are  you  going  to  convert  the  new 
barbarians  of  the  Western  world  with  its 
fair  word  of  emptiness  ?  Will  you  sweeten 
the  lives  of  suffering  men,  and  take  its 
heaviness  from  that  droning,  piteous  chroni- 
cle of  wrong  and  cruelty  and  despair,  which 
everlastingly  saddens  the  compassionating 
ear  like  the  bemoaning  of  a  midnight 
sea?  ...  It  was  not  by  a  cold,  a 
cheerless,  a  radically  depraving  conception 
such  as  this  that  the  Church  became 
the  refuge  of  humanity  in  the  dark  times  of 
old,  but  by  the  representation  to  men, 
sitting  in  bondage  and  confusion,  of  god- 
like natures  moving  among  them  under 
figure  of  the  most  eternally  touching  of 
human  relations,  a  tender  mother  ever 
interceding  for  them,  an  elder  brother  laying 
down  his  life  that  these  burdens  might  be 
lessened." 
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By   WILLIAM   SHARP 


THE  veteran  author  of  "  Self-Help,"  now 
the   doyen  of    the   English    literary 
world,  has  much  of  which  to  be   proud. 
That  his  most  famous  work  has  been  trans- 
lated into  every  European  language,  as  well 
as   into   languages   and   dialects   of  more 
remote  lands,  might  not  signify  much.    We 
have  popular  novelists  whose  writings  might 
appear  in  Choctaw  or  Manchurian  without 
the  fact  profoundly  impressing  us.    But  that 
Dr.  Smiles's  writings,  and  this  book  in  par- 
ticular,  should  have  admittedly  exercised 
and  continue  to  exercise  an  immense  influ- 
ence for  good  not  only  on  the  youth  of  Great 
Britain  and  Greater  Britain  but  over  the 
young  generations  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  disunited  States  of  Europe 
— this,  indeed,  is  an  unction  to  lay  to  the 
spirit  such  as  can   happen  rarely   to   the 
most  fortunate  of  the  masters  of  the  pen. 
Nor  has  Dr.   Smiles  lacked  for  those  dis- 
tinguished personal  tributes  which  naturally 
mean  so  much  to  the  recipient.     Queen 
Victoria,  it  is  known,  wished  to  confer  upon 
him  in  some  titular  form  a  mark  of  her  high 
and  sincere  respect.      Of  Prince  Bismarck 
there  is  an  anecdote  that  at  Homburg  (or 
some  other  Spa)  he  went  up  to  an  elderly 
gentleman    in    the    belief    that    he    was 
addressing  the  author  of  "  Self-Help  "  and 
"  Thrift,"  and  begged  to  thank  him  in  I  he 
name  of  Germany  for  works  of  so  sterling 
and  finely  formative  a  character.      True, 
the  Dr.  Smiles  thus  addressed  proved  to  be 
a  Pennsylvanian  vendor  of  a  quack  remedy 
for  gout!      However,    Bismarck's   compli- 
ment   stands    on    record,    and    doubtless 
it  duly   reached  and  gratified  the   person 
for  whom  it  was  intended.     To  give  one 
more  instance,  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  on 
opening  a  library  in  a  small  town  in  South 
Africa,  is  reported  to  have  said  :    "  I  have 
been  called  an  empire-maker.  I  don't  know 
about  that     I'm  not  sure  if  I  quite  under- 
stand   what   is   meant.     But   there's    one 
thing  I  know  and  am  sure  of,  and  that  is 
(and   here   he   lifted    Dr.    Smiles's  "  Self- 
Help")  that  here  we    have  what  is    still 
better,   a    man-maker •,  a   character-maker." 
After  all  this,  it  would  seem  commonplace 
to  add  that  Dr.  Smiles  has  received  many 
honourable  official   distinctions  —  among 
them  probably  none  more  valued  than  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  exactly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.     If  he  cared,  he  could 
prefix  "  Sir "  to  his  name ;  but  his  friends 
will  appreciate  his  reticence  the  more  when 
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aware  that  the  knighthood  is  a  knight-com- 
mandership  of  the  Order  of  St.  Sava,  con- 
ferred on  him  by  so  dubious  an  admirer  as 
the  late  King  Milan  of  Servia.  Among  the 
foreign  distinctions  borne  by  the  nonage- 
narian author  who  lives  so  retiredly  and 
contentedly  in  a  quiet  square  in  Kensington 
are  the  Chevaliership  of  St  Maurice  and 
that  of  St  Lazare. 

Samuel  Smiles  was  born  ninety-one  years 
ago  at  Haddington — almost  within  the 
smell  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  Lothian  folk 
say.  The  boy  learned  early  those  lessons 
in  self-help  and  thrift  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  commit  to  generations  of 
youth  all  over  the  world.  At  his  father's 
death  he  was  one  of  eleven  young  children 
dependent  on  a  mother  who  for  the  coming 
struggle  had  but  scanty  means,  derived 
from  a  small  business.  But  Mrs.  Smiles 
was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  shrewd  in 
affairs,  intelligent  in  all  respects.  In  a 
hundred  ways,  directly  and  indirectly,  she 
inculcated  that  homely  and  sane  wisdom 
of  which  her  son  has  become  the  acknow- 
ledged exemplar.  Young  Samuel  had 
fancy  for  the  painter's  craft,  but  Mrs. 
Smiles  urged  that  he  should  at  least  study 
for  one  of  the  three  Care-taker  professions 
which  stand  for  the  glory  of  this  world  in 
the  esteem  of  most  Scottish  mothers. 

To  the  Church  he  did  not  lean,  and  had 
still  less  inclination  for  the  Law ;  so  he 
chose  Medicine.  In  time  he  returned  to 
Haddington,  and  practised  for  six  years. 
But  either  the  folk  were  too  healthy  or  too 
thrifty  or  misdoubted  so  young  a  physician  ; 
for  even  with  his  lectures  on  chemistry  and 
his  occasional  contributions  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Courant  he  found  himself  no  nearer 
prosperity.  He  had  (in  his  twenty-sixth 
year)  published,  at  his  own  expense,  a  work 
on  "Physical  Education."  It  brought  neither 
financial  nor  literary  award.  In  his  twenty- 
seventh  year  he  left  his  native  shire  and  settled 
as  a  surgeon  in  Leeds.  But  more  and  more 
it  became  evident  that  the  pen  and  not  the 
lancet  was  to  be  his  wage-earner.  He  was 
offered  the  editorship  of  the  Leeds  Times; 
accepted,  and  from  that  day  all  went  well. 
For  a  time  he  combined  journalistic  and 
business  avocations,  for  in  1845  he  became 
Secretary  of  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway, 
and  in  1854  (till  his  retirement  in  1866) 
Secretary  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway. 

At  Leeds  he  came  to  know  George 
Stephenson,  and  his  first  literary  success 
came  with  the  publication  (in  1857)  of  his 
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"  Life "  of  the  great  engineer.  By  this 
time,  the  idea  of  a  book  on  self-help  in 
education  and  the  conduct  of  life  had 
occupied  him.  He  gave  to  it  all  his 
leisure,  and  "Self-Help"  was  published  in 
1859.  A  year  later,  the  author's  name  was 
not  only  familiar  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
but  fortune  came  with  fame.  In  a  twelve- 
month 20,000  copies  of  the  book  had  been 
sold.  From  that  day  the  sale,  though 
naturally  in  lessening  proportion,  has  been 
continuous,  and  stands  somewhere  near  a 
quarter  of  a  million  copies.  An  immense 
fillip  was  given  to  it  by  the  edition  now 
before  me — the  eighth  volume  in  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  famous  list  of  "  Hundred  Great 
Books  "  (not  "  Hundred  Best  Books,"  as  so 
often  stated)  as  issued  by  Mr.  Murray. 

Since  "  Self-Help,"  all  Dr.  Smiles's  books 
have  been  commentaries  on  or  illustrations 
of  his  central  thesis:  that  success  is  for 
those  who  compel  it,  and  compel  it  by 
self-culture,  self-discipline,  and  self-help,  in 
all  and  every  respect  save  in  that  lower 
selfishness  which  is  not  implied  in  the  title. 
Some,  like  " Character  " and  "Thrift,"  have 
been  lay-sermons ;  others,  biographies  of 
men  who  have  helped  themselves,  the  com- 
monweal, and  the  world  at  large.  But  of 
none  of  whom  he  has  written,  from  Thomas 
Edward,  the  shoemaker-naturalist  of  Banff, 
to  Jasmin,  the  poet-barber  of  Provence, 
could  more  deserved  eulogy  be  spoken  than 
of  the  unpretentious  and  homely  author, 
still  happily  with  us  in  serene  old  age,  who 
may  not  be  a  great  writer,  but  has  given 
us  a  book  that,  by  common  consent,  ranks 
with  the  making  and  shaping  influences 
the  nation  will  not  forget. 
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RUDYARD  KIPLING 

By   F.    YORK    POWELL 


MR.  KIPLING  is  a  force  in  politics  as 
in  letters.  But  this  makes  it  harder 
to  judge  him  fairly  Some  of  his  least 
artistic  work  is  wholly  sound  in  feeling. 
"Pay!  Pay!  Pay!"  is  not  his  best  poem, 
but  as  an  effectual  piece  of  writing  it  had 
a  deserved  success,  and  helped  many  that 
would  have  fared  ill  but  for  such  an 
appeal.  For  myself,  I  do  not  greatly 
admire  his  Hymns,  and  I  find  the  talking 
ponies  and  machinery  of  the  kind  tiresome, 
but  these  Hymns  and  Animal  stories  and 
the  less  inspired  "  Just  So "  tales  are 
favourites  with  many  both  young  and  old, 
and  certainly  the  moral  is  excellent.  As  a 
teacher,  indeed,  Mr.  Kipling  is  undeniably 
effective.  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for 
many  of  his  sermons,  and  gladly  acknow- 
ledge the  practical  good  he  has  done.  We 
English  cannot  help  preaching;  it  is  one 
of  our  most  notable  characteristics  to  the 
foreigner's  eye  that  we  must  be  eternally 
giving  advice,  advice  generally  unasked. 
To  my  mind  Mr.  Kipling  is  very  English 
(if  I  may  differ,  as  I  regret  to  do,  from 
Mr.  Chesterton) ;  he  loves  the  didactic ;  he 
dallies  gladly  with  allegory ;  he  has,  like 
Defoe,  practical  ends.  He  is  an  artist 
born,  but  also  a  born  preacher,  though  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  he  does  not  make  him- 
self a  missionary,  and  his  ministrations  are 
confined  to  his  own  countrymen,  who  have 
need  of  his  advice.  He  preaches  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  He  has  enforced,  again 
and  again,  the  necessary  lesson  of  sympathy 
with  everything  that  lives.  He  has  made 
us  feel  that  there  is  a  common  humanity 
between  us  and  the  most  inscrutable 
"native."  He  has  made  us  understand 
that  there  is  an  abiding  interest  in  the 
thoughts  and  ways  of  the  plain  man 
and  woman  doing  their  daily  work  and 
rejoicing  in  it.  He  has  got  very  close  to 
the  inwardness  of  the  soldier  and  the 
sailor,  the  engineer,  the  civilian,  and  the 
fisherman.  The  whole  life  and  mind  of  the 
newspaper  man,  whether  editor,  reporter, 
correspondent,  compositor,  or  printer's  devil, 
is  open  to  him,  and  revealed  by  him  to  us. 
He  is  a  perpetual  ana  patient  and  swift 
observer,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  the  vital 
and  distinctive  among  the  mass  of  phe- 
nomena that  surrounds  us  all.  He  has 
not  a  little  of  Maupassant's  gift  of  giving  the 
local  colour  and  the  personal  impression 
without  waste  of  words,  though  he  was 
trained  in  a  far  less  artistic  studio,  and  was 
some  time  before  he  worked   free  of  the 


tricks  of  the  school  of  Dickens  and  Sala 
and  the  Kingsleys,  and  reached  the  higher 
simplicities  of  finished  art  Dumas  has 
influenced  him,  as  he  influenced  Stevenson, 
wholly  for  good,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the 
letter.  He  has  the  delight  Gautier  so  often 
expressed  for  technical  detail ;  he  sees  its 
importance;  he  knows  what  the  engine  is  to 
the  engineer  and  the  ship  to  the  sailor. 
He  can  paint  moods  by  a  very  different 
method  to  that  of  Henry  James,  but  one  as 
legitimate,  and  more  Meredithian,  dis- 
covering the  instinct  by  the  act,  marking 
the  play  of  incident  on  the  character.  It  is 
not  his  business  to  endeavour  to  trace  out, 
according  to  the  miraculous  and  unique 
method  of  the  greatest  of  American 
novelists,  the  whole  working  of  the  tangled 
current  of  will  as  it  is  contorted  by  cir- 
cumstance. His  prose  is  straightforward, 
concise,  untrammelled  by  useless  ornamen' 
and  as  he  develops  less  and  less  disturbed 
by  the  episodic  appeal  to  the  reader  which 
Defoe  disdained,  but  which  spoils  much 
of  Thackeray's  work.  His  reader  is  never 
unfairly  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Kipling.  If  he 
cannot  move  him  by  a  "  plain  tale,"  he  will 
not  strive  by  such  illegitimate  efforts  to 
stimulate  his  stolid  brain  and  dull  heart. 
With  a  fine  descriptive  gift,  never  sliding 
into  the  dangerous  catalogue  style  (which, 
though  it  was  nobly  employed  by  Balzac, 
was  not  seldom  abused  by  Zola)  he- gets 
his  effect  by  a  careful  but  spontaneous- 
looking  selection  of  the  touches  that  really 
tell.  I  often  wonder  whether  he  does  not 
practise  in  letters  the  method  Phil  May 
used  in  design,  and  write  into  his  first 
sketch  much  more  than  he  means  to  have 
printed,  cutting  out  all  but  the  really  sig- 
nificant lines  and  leaving  them  to  speak 
out  clearly,  unhampered  by  those  that  would 
only  fill  up  and  dull  the  impression  he  has 
already  secured.  He  can  create  characters 
that  help  to  people  the  world  that  each  of 
us  has  in  his  brain ;  a  world  where  Falstaff 
and  Mrs.  Gamp  are  as  real  as  one's  flesh- 
and-blood  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Hauksbee 
and  Private  Ortheris,  Dick  and  the  red- 
haired  girl,  Terence  and  Dinah,  the 
Engineer's  Wife  and  Kim's  old  bonze,  The 
Infant,  Strickland,  Torpenhow,  Badalia  and 
Judson,  Jakin  and  Dan,  are  not  paper 
things,  but  move,  and  talk,  and  laugh,  and 
suffer,  and  breathe,  and  bleed,  as  mere 
puppets  never  can.  For  plot  and  situation 
he  has  of  course  a  most  rare  and  singular 
gift ;  such  tales  as  "  The  Man  that  Was," 
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The  Brushwood  Boy,"  "  The  Strange 
Ride,"  and  a  score  more  that  might  be 
named,  attest  this  power  to  the  full.  He  has 
had,  of  course,  scores  of  imitators,  and  not  a 
few  that  have  been  inspired  by  him  to  do 
good  work  of  their  own  (like  Mr.  J.  London, 
whose  "  Call  of  the  Wild  "  is  far  the  best 
book  Mr.  Kipling's  beast-tales  have  brought 
into  existence),  but  his  imitators  have  not 
made  the  originals  stale. 

For  his  verse  there  is  much  that  is 
imperfect  in  it.  He  has  let  far  too  many 
poems  be  printed  and  reprinted  that  do 
not  fairly  represent  him,  that  are  imperfect, 
immature,  unbalanced,  unfinished.  He  has 
not  yet  the  heart  to  prune  his  verse  as 
he  prunes  his  prose.  He  is  too  easily  con- 
tent with  labouring  and  re-labouring  inside 
the  same  circles  of  thought  and  expression. 
He  injures  some  of  his  best  poems  by 
leaving  ugly  flaws  that  could  easily  be 
removed,  by  imperfect  rhymes,  extra- 
metrical  lines  (a  bad  fault  this  because  it 
irritates),  jarring  discords,  superfluity  of 
expression  and,  above  all,  by  labouring  the 
idea  overmuch  as  Victor  Hugo  continually 
did.  This  is  the  sin  of  Eli,  and  it  is 
deadly  if  a  man  do  not  repent  and  for- 
swear it.  Prose  may  be  "let  go  at  that," 
but  not  verse ;  it  is  not  "playing  the  game." 
But  when  all  is  said,  Mr.  Kipling  is  a 
vigorous  and  sincere  poet.  His  best  verse 
has  music  in  it,  and  there  are  wings  to  his 
words.  He  has  learnt  much  from  Mr. 
Swinburne's  early  work,  but  it  is  the  more 
massive  qualities  of  his  Master's  rhythm 
rather  than  the  delicacies  of  his  more 
elaborate  craftsmanship  that  have  chiefly 
pleased  him.  Mr.  Kipling  has  the  essen- 
tial gift  that  the  poet  of  children  and  the 
crowd  must  have,  the  gift  of  correct  time 
and  clear  flow,  but  he  has  more  than  that : 
there  is  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body  in  his  finer 
poems;  they  cling,  they  haunt  the  mind,  as 
they  satisfy  the  ear.  Some  of  the  scraps  of 
verse  set  at  the  heads  of  chapters  are  in  this 
kind  admirable.  He  is  also,  as  few  modern 
English  poets  are,  a  real  song  writer:  he 
makes  verse  that  calls  for  a  singer,  that 
demands  the  barytone  and  the  tinkle  of  the 
strings,  and  the  full-mouthed  chorus.  What 
he  has  written  in  slang  is  wonderfully  good, 
full  of  movement,  and  never  commonplace, 
as  so  much  dialect  verse  tends  to  be. 
These  are  excellent  specimens :  Piet,  M.  I.f 
and  Me  in  his  last  volume.  He  is  excep- 
tionally strong  in  allegory,  a  vein  rarely 
touched  of  late,  but  which  he  has  worked 
to  purpose.  "The  Galley"  "The  Three- 
decker,  "The  Truce  of  the  Bear,"  "The 


Dykes,"  and  "  True  Thomas,"  are  notable 
examples.  Neither  Tennyson  nor  (as  I 
think)  Browning  could  write  a  good  ballad, 
but  Mr.  Kipling  can.  "  Fisher's  Boarding- 
house,"  "The  Bolivar,"  "  The  Last  Suttee," 
and  "  Danny  Deever,"  for  instance,  are 
real  "  little  epics."  For  the  full,  rich,  rolling 
verse  in  which  he  excels,  perhaps  the  best 
are :  "  The  Last  Chantey,"  "  The  Dirge  of 
the  Dead  Sisters,"  "Et  Dona  Ferentes," 
"  The  Long  Trail,"  "  The  Jollies,"  "  The 
Anchor  Song,"  though  there  are  a  fair 
number  nearly  as  good  in  manner  or 
matter.  But  if  these  alone  existed  Mr. 
Kipling  would  go  down  to  posterity  with 
"a  full  and  proper  kit  of  song,"  to  use 
his  own  words. 

His  limitations  are  obvious,  and  they 
are  not  elastic,  but  they  are  the  conse- 
quence of  his  peculiar  gifts,  and  we  do  not 
look  to  him  to  rival  the  work  of  thinkers 
like  Mr.  Meredith,  to  walk  with  the 
dreamers  like  Mr.  Yeats  or  A.  E.,  or  to 
touch  the  poignant  personal  note  of  such 
poets  as  Mr.  Blunt  or  the  best  verse  of 
Mrs.  Watson  and  T.  E.  Brown.  Henley's 
finest  work  was  much  more  subjective  than 
Mr.  Kipling's  is  or  can  be.  But  there  are 
many  mansions  in  the  House  of  Apollo, 
and  to  one  of  these  his  title  is  writ  clear 
enough. 

It  is  pleasant  to  write  about  good  work, 
but  Mr.  Kipling's  work  may  safely  be  left 
to  speak  for  itself.  He  is  yet  young  and 
strong,  and  in  full  power;  one  may  hope 
for  more  prose  and  more  verse  from  him. 
He  will  never  lack  subjects.  He  evidently 
loves  his  work  and,  like  the  artists  in 
heaven  of  his  "  Envoy,"  he  would  do  it  for 
the  pure  pleasure  of  it  were  there  neither 
fame  nor  reward  in  it.  He  has  deserved 
well  of  England,  and  well  of  the  Empire. 
He  has  never  hesitated  to  speak  plainly 
to  his  countrymen,  and  some  of  them,  at 
least,  have  taken  his  lesson  to  heart.  He 
has  been  faithful  to  Art  also,  and  his  devo- 
tion has  not  been  thrown  away.  He 
has  always  been  a  learner,  and  though  at 
first  one  feared  that  he  could  be  too  easily 
satisfied,  the  increasing  finish  of  his  prose 
style  (for  his  verse  does  not  improve  per- 
ceptibly) shows  that  he  has  constantly 
striven  for  more  perfect  expression.  His 
leniency  towards  his  past  work  is,  though 
regrettable,  easy  to  understand. 

Perhaps  no  English  man  of  letters  since 
Byron  has  seen  his  ideas  and  his  manner  of 
conveying  them  so  widely  welcomed  among 
the  reading  public  of  his  countrymen. 
Unlike  Byron  in  most  things,  he  resembles 
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him  in  this,  that  he  commands  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  because  he  can  be  easily 
understood,  because  his  manner  is  that 
which  his  age  admires  and  recognises, 
because  he  has  something  new  to  say, 
which  he  must  say  plainly,  and  does  say 
well. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR,— Every  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  in  this  Bibliography. 
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THERE  is  nothing  so  bewildering  to  the 
average  rr.a-i  as  discussions  which 
turn  upon  figures  and  statistics.  If  we  were 
honest  with  ourselves  we  should  admit  that 
in  the  perusal  of  the  speeches  which  daily 
fill  our  newspapers,  we  usually  skip  the 
figures  and  arguments,  and  look  down  the 
columns  for  the  friendly  signal  in  brackets, 
which  is  the  reporter's  intimation  to  us 
that  the  speaker  has  suddenly  become  inter- 
esting. An  orator  may  be  listened  to  with 
attention,  and  even  enthusiasm,  whose 
speech  when  reported  is  only  occasionally 
dotted  with  "  Cheers,"  but  if  he  is  to  be 
read  with  enjoyment  and  appreciation  in 
the  home  circle,  "  Laughter "  in  brackets 
is  indispensable,  while  "Laughter  and 
cheers"  will  even  produce  enthusiasm. 
Some  of  us  simply  look  out  for  the 
portions  of  any  speeches  which  deal  with 
personalities  and  innuendoes,  and  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  in  this  way  we  are 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  politics. 
Others  merely  read  the  perorations  and  the 
strong  statements.  But  most  of  us  skip  the 
figures  and  the  purely  reasonable  portions 
in  the  speeches.  When  a  politician  begins 
to  be  reasonable,  he  is  usually  dull  reading 
for  the  home  circle.  We  like  good  slogging  : 
we  prefer  at  cricket  to  watch  a  hitter  like 
Jessop  rather  than  slayers  like  George 
Beldam  or  Quaife.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says 
the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs  unless  we 
alter  our  fiscal  system ;  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
say  if  we  do  alter  it  the  dogs  will  most 
certainly  be  our  fate ;  and  we  enjoy  and 
understand  this  way  of  presenting  national 
questions. 


The  Prime  Minister  unfortunately  is  not 
a  hard  hitter.  He  is  too  urbane  for  a 
politician;  he  takes  no  risks.  He  is 
apparently  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
game  of  politics  consists  in  "  staying  in," 
and  the  only  way  to  keep  at  the  wicket  is 
to  play  a  blocking  game.  And  this  does 
not  render  him  popular  with  newspaper 
readers.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  that, 
since  arguments  on  either  side  are  not 
listened  to  or  read,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  any  party,  or  section  of  a 
party,  should  have  an  attractive  name  or 
label.  The  question  of  names  is  really  of 
more  vital  importance  to  the  party  politician 
than  comparative  statistics  of  exports  and 
imports.  Some  years  ago  the  parties  in  the 
London  County  Council  were  divided 
into  Progressives  and  Moderates,  and  when 
the  former  came  into  power  with  a  large 
majority,  the  latter  decided  that  their  defeat 
was  due  simply  to  their  unfortunate 
name,  which  they  then  and  there  promptly 
abandoned.  In  this  action  they  showed  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  intellect  of  the 
average  British  voter,  who,  in  his  secret 
heart,  despises  moderation  because  he  "  gets 
no  forarder  "  on  it  I  have,  indeed,  heard  it 
argued  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
Liberal  victory  at  Rye  some  months  ago 
was  that  the  voters  of  that  sea-forsaken  old 
town  were  attracted  by  a  handbill,  which  was 
largely  circulated  in  the  borough,  on  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  words  were  in- 
scribed in  capitals,  "The  Flowing  Tide  is 
with  us."  Imagine  how  such  a  statement 
would  appeal  to  a  man  who  belonged  to  a 
town  which  owed  its  decline  and  decay  to 
the    absence  of  the    flowing    tide.     This 
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was  obviously  not  with  the  Conservatives, 
who  merely  promised  Imperial,  not  local, 
reforms,  and  so  Rye  voted  solid  for  the 
Liberals  and  "  the  flowing  tide."  Baron  de 
Worms  was  of  course  severely  handicapped 
in  his  election  campaigns  by  the  fact  that 
the  appeal  he  made  on  his  posters  to 
"  Vote  for  de  Worms "  was  capable  of  an 
unsavoury  interpretation,  and  was  the  cause 
of  joy  to  his  enemies.  Nobody,  there- 
fore, grudged  him  the  peerage  he  sub- 
sequently obtained,  which  ended  for  him 
this  particular  anxiety.  And  there  is  a 
story  told  of  a  certain  mayor  with  a  very 
unfortunate  surname,  who  was  grievously 
disappointed  to  find  that  he  was  overlooked 
in  the  distribution  of  birthday  honours.  He 
forced  himself  without  an  introduction  into 
the  presence  of  Lord  Rosebery,  who  was 
then  Prime  Minister,  and  asked  him  the 
reason.  Lord  Rosebery  inquired  of 
the  man  his  name,  and  having  no  official 
answer  ready  at  his  elbow  was  thrown  back 
on  his  mother  wit,  and  also  on  what  was 
probably  the  truth.  He  said  it  must  be 
perfectly  obvious  even  to  the  mayor  that 
his  surname  could  not  support  a  prefix,  and 
for  his  own  part  his  sense  of  humour  would 
prevent  him  recommending  such  a  proposal 
to  the  Queen.  There  appeared  to  be 
nothing  open  to  the  mayor  except  a  Deed 
Poll.  The  story  is  interesting  because  it 
indicates  that  even  Ministers  have  moments 
when  the  real  reasons  for  their  acts  are 
surprised  out  of  them.  Some  years  ago  a 
certain  public  personage  was  made  a 
K.C.M.G.  "for  services  in  connection  with 
the  Australian  Colonies."  That  was 
the  official  reason.  But  in  the  encour- 
aging atmosphere  which  envelops  an 
after-dinner  speaker,  a  Cabinet  Minister 
subsequently  proposed  the  new  knight's 
health,  and  spoke  of  the  honour  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  him  as  "  due  to  the 
long  services  rendered  to  his  party." 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  names 
and  party  labels,  and  still  retaining  that 
purely  philosophical  outlook  which  we  have 
attempted  to  maintain  hitherto,  one  cannot 
help  seeing  that  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  have  scored  an  advantage  at 
the  outset  by  calling  themselves  "  Free 
Fooders."  The  name  is  an  intelligible 
description  of  the  "  ideals  of  life  "  of  count- 
less thousands,  and,  from  a  purely  party 
point  of  view,  I  think  the  Tariff  Reformers 
have  made  a  serious  mistake  in  abandoning 
the  old  label  "Fair  Traders,"  by  which  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Sir  Howard 
Vincent  were  formerly  known.      That  name 


at  any  rate  appealed  to  the  imagination,  but 
since  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
people  possess  imagination,  while  all  have 
stomachs,  the  greatest  advantage  rests  with 
the  side  which  makes  a  bold  appeal  in  their 
label  to  both  mind  and  body. 


The  German  Emperor  is  always  interest- 
ing, and  there  is  that  undefinable  something 
about  his  utterances  which  mark  him  out 
as  a  man  with  a  genius  for  leadership.     He 
is  a  king  de  facto  as  well  as  dejure.    I  have 
been   especially   struck    with    an    address 
which  he  recently  gave  to  two  of  his  sons 
on    their    confirmation,    and    with    these 
sentences  in  particular :     "  May  each  one 
strive  to  do  his  best  in  his  province   to- 
become  a  personage  ....     Strive  in 
order  that  what  you  undertake  shall  be  a 
joy  to  your  fellow-men,  or  at  least  be  of 
service  to  them."     I  like  that  advice  "  to- 
strive  to  be  a  personage."      Perhaps   the 
English    equivalent    of   the    word    which 
the  Emperor  used  is  personality,  but  his- 
general  meaning  is  the  same  either  way. 
To   follow   such    counsel    in    these    days- 
requires  an  effort,  for  the  whole  tendency 
of  education   and    social   laws   is    in   the 
opposite  direction.     And  we  seem  to  dread 
especially    the   learning    of  the    Kaiser's 
lesson  by  young  people,  who  are  usually 
discouraged  when  the  first  glimmering    of* 
something  distinct    in    their  personalities 
shows  itself.     I  think  that  many  of  us  must 
be    able    to   remember  certain    miserable 
hours  of  our  childhood  when  we  felt  all  the 
bitterness  of  an  unsympathethic   environ- 
ment,   when     the    stern    dictum    of  our 
mothers'  that  "  little  boys  should  be  seen 
but  not  heard  "  failed  to  carry  conviction  to» 
our  hearts.     At  any   rate,  I   have  but   to» 
visit  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  and  my 
mind  is  filled  with  recollections  of  fierce 
rebelliousness.       I   always   hated   games  ;. 
I     could     never      play      them.        I     felt 
in    consequence    like    an    ugly    duckling 
among  boys  of  my  own  age,  and  when  I 
was  told  one  day  that  I  was  to  be  sent  to  a 
boarding-school  I  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
and  reproached  God  in  my  prayers  that  he 
had  made  me  a  boy  and  not  a  girl.     I 
thought  a  girl  had  a  far  easier  time,  and  irk 
my  childish  imagination  I  could  see  all  the 
years  before  me,  and  myself  unable  to  do- 
anything  in  which  boys  and  men  excelled. 
But   I   went   to  school   and    was    passed 
through  the  mill ;  I  was  hammered  dowrk 
into  something  resembling  other  boys,  and 
was   even   included  in   a  second   football! 
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team,  so  successful  was  I  in  my  efforts  not 
to  become  a  personage.  I  remember  how 
miserable  though  I  often  was  in  my 
endeavours.  I  am  constitutionally  unable 
to  obtain  the  least  insight  into  mathematical 
mysteries,  and  Lord  Granville,  in  presenting 
the  prizes  to  certain  of  my  schoolfellows  one 
year,  happened  to  say  that  mathematics 
was  one  of  the  essential  branches  of  study, 
and  that  without  some  proficiency  in  them 
success  in  life  would  be  barred  to  most 
men.  It  is  the  only  sentence  in  the  speech 
that  I  remember,  because  it  plunged  me  into 
the  deepest  despair,  and  I  labelled  myself 
at  once  among  the  world's  failures.  Again 
I  wished  I  had  been  born  a  girl,  for  I  knew 
from  experience  how  successful  girls  could 
be  who  were  unable  to  add  or  subtract. 
All  my  endeavours  at  school  were  directed 
to  imitating  my  fellows,  whose  capabilities 
and  achievements  filled  me  with  con- 
suming envy.  I  left  school  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches,  made  up  from  examples  of 
boys  living  and  dead,  and  I  went  into  the 
world  of  men  to  begin  over  again  the  level- 
ling process. 

I  have  been  during  a  portion  of  my  life 
in  that  slaughter-house  of  individuality,  the 
English  Civil  Service.  I  am  proud  of  that 
Service,  and  I  have  enjoyed  my  career  and 
the  company  of  the  fine  fellows  with  whom 
I  have  worked.  But  if  you  were  to  follow 
the  Kaiser's  advice  in  the  Service  it 
would  end  in  a  polite  request  to  you  to 
take  your  pension.  I  am  not  complaining; 
I  do  not  see  how  things  could  be  arranged 
otherwise  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  hard  on  the 
ambitious  and  on  the  individualities.  To 
take  only  one  department  of  life,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  best  energies  of  a  civil  servant  are 
given  up  to  imitating  the  literary  style  of 
his  immediate  chief,  who,  to  put  it 
mildly,  does  not  possibly  share  the 
views  on  English  grammar  which  are  held 
by  the  latest  authorities  on  the  subject. 
One  chief,  I  remember,  whom  I  worked 
under,  had  a  special  weakness  for  split 
infinitives ;  he  gloried  in  them,  and  if  I 
studiously  placed  the  adverb  after  the  verb 
in  my  draft  he  always  removed  it  to  what 
he  held  to  be  its  rightful  position.  And 
he  would  pass  on  a  little  slip  of  paper  to 
me  to  this  effect :  "Please  to  carefully  note 
that  I  like  this  sentence  to  run — "  and  so 
on.  If  split  infinitives  find  their  way  into 
these  pages  of  mine  in  The  English 
Illustrated,  I  am,  at  any  rate,  after  this 
confession,  sure  of  my  readers'  forgiveness. 
One  dear  old  man,  who  was  my  chief, 
used  to  keep  beside  him,  in  a   drawer,  a 


small  manual  entitled  "  A  Guide  to  English 
Composition,"  and  he  was  very  fond  of 
showing  his  subordinates  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  about  when  he  instructed  them  in 
their  duties.  But  he  sometimes  spoke 
without  the  book.  One  day  he  called  me 
up  and  told  me  that  I  did  not  put  enough 
commas  into  my  letters.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  commas  were  most  important,  that 
you  could  not  have  enough  of  such  good 
things,  and  when  I  looked  sceptical  he  said, 
"  Ah  !  I  have  a  little  book  here  which  you 
would  do  well  to  study ;  see  what  it  says 
about  commas."  Then  he  looked  out 
"commas"  in  the  index,  and  finding 
the  reference,  pointed  to  it  with 
a  confidence,  which  was  unfortunately 
misplaced.  "  Commas  " — "  Commas  " — 
hesitatingly  began  the  old  man,  and  he 
paused  for  a  minute.  Then  he  suddenly 
said  a  bad  word  and  told  me  to  go  back  to 
my  seat.  But  over  his  shoulder  I  had  read 
this  sentence  in  the  little  book :  "  The 
excessive  use  of  commas  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  may  become  a  dangerous  habit." 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "  Hints  on  the 
Conduct  of  Public  Business,"  by  the  late 
Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  some  wise  instructions 
are  given  to  civil  servants.  Sir  Courtenay 
was  an  eminent  public  servant,  and  his 
ambition  was  to  train  his  subordinates  in 
the  successful  conduct  of  public  business. 
Here  are  some  of  his  wise  counsels  :  "In 
official  correspondence  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  write  that  such  and  such  a  public 
body  has  behaved,  or  proposes  to  behave, 
idiotically,  or  even  foolishly.  It  is 
unwise  to  say  that  its  action  is  ill- 
considered.  It  is  at  most  permissible  to 
say  that  my  lords,  or  whoever  are  the 
criticising  body,  *  are  unable   to   consider 

that   the  action  contemplated  by is 

likely  to  promote  the  interests  which 
presumably  they  have  at  heart,'  and  even 
such  a  phrase  errs  on  the  side  of 
vehemence."  Is  not  "errs  on  the  side  of 
vehemence  "  magni  ficent  ?  Would  anybody 
but  a  trained  civil  servant  fail  to  see  the 
humour  of  the  advice  ?  But  Sir  Courtenay 
was  always  terribly  solemn,  and  he  took 
himself  and  his  profession  so  very  seriously. 
He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  not  wholly  free  from  the  charge 
of  ambiguity  of  utterance.  And  whether 
that  charge  was  justified  or  not,  it  is  in- 
contestable that  what  he  said  or  wrote  more 
than  once  conveyed  to  many  minds  an  im- 
pression different  from  that  which  he 
attributed  to  himself."  This  we  are,  of 
course,  prepared  to  condemn  as  a  grievous 
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fault  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  Not  so  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle,  who  had  the  recollection 
on  his  soul  of  thousands  of  official  letters 
which  he  had  signed.  His  book  goes  on, 
"Of  course  there  are  occasions  when 
ambiguity  is  desirable  and  even  in- 
tentional." 

I  have  wandered  away  somewhat  from 
the  Kaiser's  confirmation  address,  but 
there  is,  perhaps,  some  method  in  my 
madness,  for  my  point  is  that  Sir  Courtenay, 
who  represents  the  popular  counsellor  of 
youth,  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  German 
Emperor.  The  Kaiser  says  :  "  Be  your- 
self:  be  a  personage,"  but  the  other  voice 
deprecatingly  suggests  that  such  advice 
"errs  on  the  side  of  vehemence,"  and 
recommends  on  occasion  a  little  ambiguity  : 
"  Hide  yourself.  Study  the  average  man ; 
become  yourself  one,  and  you  may  even- 
tually find  yourself  a  K.C.B." 


I  have  lately  been  reading  two  novels 
which  at  any  rate  have  this  much  in 
common,  that  they  both  represent  the  finest 
work,  in  my  opinion,  which  the  respective 
authors  have  given  to  the  world.  Ever 
since  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  captured  the 
reading  public  with  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the 
Night,"  everything  that  she  has  written  has 
been  read  with  interest,  even  if  most  of  us 
have  thought  that  she  has  never  quite  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  her  first  book. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  some  years  ago, 
when  the  short  story  reigned  supreme,  was 
easily  in  the  front  rank  of  authors  of  this 
kind  of  work,  but  we  have  waited  long  for 
a  book  worthy  of  his  great  talents.  And 
so  in  a  sense  we  may  say  that  Miss 
Harraden  and  he  have  arrived  together. 
"  Katharine  Frensham,"  by  the  former, 
leaves  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night "  far 
behind,  and  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  "Hetty 
Wesley  "  is  so  much  in  advance  of  his  pre- 
vious work  that  any  comparison  between 
this  and  his  first  book  would  be  absurd. 
Neither  would  it  be  fair  to  compare  "  Hetty 
Wesley  "  with  "  Katharine  Frensham,"  but 
as  I  read  the  one  immediately  after  the 
other,  I  cannot  avoid  contrasting  the  effect 
which  each  book  produced  on  me.  I  am 
never  ashamed  to  admit  that  I  can  cry  over 
a  book  or  a  play.  There  is  a  certain  soft 
place  in  my  heart  which  is  rather  easily 
appealed  to;  but  experience  tells  me  that 
such  exhibitions  of  feeling  are  untrust- 
worthy if  relied  upon  as  evidences  of  genius 
or  power  in  the  author.  I  have  struggled 
with  my  feelings  at  a  commonplace  Adelphi 


melodrama,  and  I  have  sat  with  dry 
eyes  all  through  a  brilliant  comedy  by 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  or  a  tragedy  by 
Mr.  Pinero.  I  am  quite  sure  this  test  is 
unreliable.  All  through  the  338  pages  of 
"Katharine  Frensham"  I  felt  this  pulling 
at  my  heartstrings,  and  I  tried  again  and 
again  to  hide  what  we  men  always  think, 
though  I  know  not  why,  is  our  shame.  But 
"  Hetty  Wesley "  never  gripped  me  at  all 
in  this  way,  and  yet,  thinking  of  the  two 
books  in  cold  blood,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  deciding  which  is  the  greater.  The 
defects  of  "  Katharine  Frensham  "  are  those 
which  belong  to  all  melodrama :  the 
hero  is  too  much  a  hero ;  the  heroine 
is  much  too  perfect.  But  the  story  con- 
quers by  tenderness  and  hopefulness,  and 
by  its  gospel  of  reconciliation  and  re- 
demption. The  power  of  love  to  heal 
and  to  conquer  pervades  the  whole 
volume;  it  is  a  story  written  by  a 
woman,  and  I  for  one  welcome  with  joy 
this  expression  of  a  woman's  outlook  on 
life.  "  Hetty  Wesley's  "  victory,  as  a  book, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  obtained  by  sheer 
intellectual  power  and  imagination,  and  it 
contains  no  message  of  hope  or  redemption. 
The  sense  of  impending  doom  possesses 
one  from  the  start,  and  the  story  of  baffled 
lives  and  thwarted  purposes  moves  in  an 
atmosphere  akin  to  that  of  the  Greek 
tragedians.  Love  is  all  but  ineffectual 
here  in  the  presence  of  forces  which  crush 
and  destroy  the  life  of  the  emotions.  The 
two  books  are  really  on  different  planes, 
and  having  said  so  much  in  the  way  of 
comparison,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
each  separately. 

Clifford  and  Marianne  Thornton  and 
their  son  are  the  three  creations  which 
stand  out  as  living  personages  in  Miss 
Harraden's  book.  Katharine  herself  is 
charming  :  I  was  in  love  with  her  through 
my  tears,  but  I  wish  she  had  had  one  or 
two  redeeming  vices.  And  as  for  Knutty,  I 
found  her  just  a  trifle  tiring.  But  the 
tragedy  of  Clifford  Thornton's  first  marriage 
is  finely  told,  and  the  long  story  of  the  son's 
struggle  between  his  belief  in  his  father  and 
his  loyalty  to  his  mother's  memory  is 
worked  out  with  rare  insight  and  sympathy. 
This  portion  of  the  story  so  possesses  one 
that  the  rest  of  the  volume  seems  mere 
padding.  Miss  Harraden  brings  out  that 
most  pathetic  of  situations — the  shyness 
which  often  divides  those  who  are  most 
closely  allied  by  ties  of  blood.  Here  are 
two  reserved  creatures  —  icebergs,  as 
their  old  friend    Knutty   calls  them — and 
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though  they  possess  almost  identical 
temperaments  they  have  no  means  of  com- 
munication the  one  with  the  other.  I  tlynk 
this  is  so  frequent  an  occurrence,  and  the 
misunderstandings  and  driftings  apart  of 
near  relatives  have  nearly  always  their 
beginnings  in  this  congenital  shyness.  We 
crave  so  sometimes  to  tell  our  mother  or 
father,  our  daughter  or  son,  what  is  upper- 
most in  our  thoughts  respecting  him  or 
her,  and  the  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  same  craving  is  probably  eating  out 
their  lives  too.  Left  alone  together  we  are 
bottled  up  ;  we  have  no  common  language ; 
we  are  both  so  terribly  alike  in  our  reserve 
and  shyness.  Into  conditions  such  as 
these  between  father  and  son  Miss 
Harraden  introduces  her  heroine,  for 
whom  she  claims,  with  abundant  justifi- 
cation, "temperamental  charm."  She 
at  once  establishes  means  of  communication 
between  "  the  icebergs."  Appearances  are 
against  the  father  from  the  son's  point  of 
view,  but  Katharine  believes  in  him 
absolutely  from  the  first,  and  her  intuition 
is  her  only  guide.  The  son  believes  in  her, 
and  father  and  son  at  last  understand  one 
another  through  her  love  of  and  belief  in 
both.  It  is  "temperamental  charm," 
working  subtly,  delicately,  and  without 
conscious  purpose,  and  the  story,  which 
begins  with  a  great  failure,  ends  in  almost 
a  song  of  triumph.  It  will  do  us  all  good 
to  read  such  a  book :  it  is  a  woman's 
message  to  a  cynical  world,  and  some  of  us 
may  even  have  proved  its  truth. 

What  shall  I  say  of  "  Hetty  Wesley  ? " 
It  is  a  man's  book,  and  its  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  gloom.  I  closed  it  with 
something  akin  to  hopelessness,  with  a 
feeling  of  bitterness  against  the  cruelty  and 
wrong-headedness,  not  of  the  wicked,  but 
of  the  good  and  virtuous.  For  it  is  the 
doings  of  righteous  people  which  break  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  story. 
But  the  book  held  me,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  author  brings  out  the  extraor- 
dinary mental  and  spiritual  equipment  of 
the  Wesley  household,  and  so  helps  us  to 
understand  what  went  to  the  making  of 
the  greatest  of  the  family,  is  really  fine 
work.  John  Wesley  believed  in  himself, 
and  one  dominant  ambition  possessed  his 
soul :  love  and  all  the  tender  graces  of  life 
were  merely  side-shows  in  his  life.  But  he 
was  the  child  of  a  father  and  mother, 
who  made  him  what  he  was.  Their  grim 
determination  to  live  up  to  their  own 
narrow  sense  of  duty  mars  and  wrecks 
their  daughters'  lives,  and  especially  that  of 


Hetty.  The  peculiar  parentage  and  home 
associations  have  made  John  what  we  know 
him  to  have  been ;  they  also  made  Hetty's 
life  the  failure  that  it  is  in  the  story.  The 
idea  which  holds  possession  of  the  Wesley 
sisters,  just  as  it  does  those  who  read  the 
book,  is  that  the  family  is  sacrificed  to 
produce  John.  "  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
free  will  in  our  family?  I  never  detected 
it,"  said  Hetty  bitterly,  on  one  occasion. 
"As  babes  we  were  yoked  to  the  chariot 
to  drag  Jack's  soul  up  to  the  doors  of 
salvation."  Hetty  is  a  woman,  and  has  the 
feelings  of  a  woman,  but  even  in  her  the 
stoical  qualities  she  inherits  control  the  life 
of  the  emotions,  and  she  sacrifices  herself 
deliberately  to  her  sense  of  duty.  She  is  a 
Wesley,  and  she  fulfils  her  destiny.  The 
qualities  which  have  made  John's  life  great 
have  ruined  hers.  Life  is  an  infinitely 
more  complex  business  to  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  than  it  is  to  Miss  Harraden;  it  is 
with  him  at  best  "  a  tangled  skein,"  and  his 
message  is  perhaps  only  a  note  of  interro- 
gation. But  he  is  an  artist  to  the  finger 
tips. 

The  few  weeks  between  now  and  Christ- 
mas Day  are,  or  should  be,  the  harvest  of 
the  bookseller  and  the  dealer  in  fancy 
articles.  But  the  average  man  dreads  the 
season  even  more  than  he  does  the  time  of 
spring-cleaning.  For  when  once  the  custom 
of  sending  cards  and  presents  in  a  house- 
hold is  established  it  is  difficult  indeed  to 
know  where  to  stop.  If  you  send  or  give  to 
A  you  cannot  leave  out  B,  and  then  B 
suggests  C,  and  so  on.  Some  people  go 
right  through  their  visiting  book,  and  send 
out  cards  and  presents,  just  as  a  tradesman 
addresses  circulars  from  his  book  of 
customers.  All  grace  and  implied  love  are 
absent  when  we  adopt  such  methods. 
For  this  reason  I  have  no  liking  for 
the  Christmas  cards  which  are  now 
so  popular,  and  which  are  printed 
specially  for  the  sender  with  his  name  and 
address  thereon  combined  with  the  wishes 
of  the  season.  When  I  receive  one  I 
always  picture  the  sender  sitting  at  his  or 
her  desk  addressing  circulars  at  so  many 
the  hour.  I  would  rather  have  a  card,  out 
of  a  six-for-a-penny  packet,  sent  to  me, 
provided  it  bore  something  individual  on  it 
in  writing  from  the  sender.  Some  kind 
people,  too,  will  go  to  a  shop  and  buy 
numerous  small  articles,  and  on  their 
arrival  home  will  get  out  their  visitor's 
book,  and  then  decide  what  is  fitting  for 
each  person.     This  method  is,  of  course, 
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the  very  inverse  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  giving  of  presents.  To  seek  for 
something  which  we  know  our  friend 
needs  or  likes  is  somewhat  different 
from  picking  out  of  articles  which  we  have 
already  bought  something  that  will  cause 
the  least  disappointment  to  him  or  produce 
in  him  the  minimum  of  irritation.  One 
hears  many  things  through  servants  that 
were  not  intended  to  reach  us.  I  once  gave 
a  Christmas  present  to  a  next-door  neigh- 
bour, who  on  the  first  occasion  that  he  met 
me  afterwards,  thanked  me  effusively,  and 
said  it  was  just  what  he  wanted.  But  his 
servant  told  mine  in  confidence  that  when 
she  took  in  the  present  to  her  master,  and 
he  opened   it  before  her,  he  simply  said, 

"  What  a  d d  silly  present."     In  saying 

this,  he  interpreted  also,  I  am  afraid,  the 
sender's  fears  when  he  was  packing  up  the 
gift.  The  moment  one  loses  the  in- 
dividual touch  in  the  giving  of  presents, 
the  business  becomes  a  ridiculous  farce. 

There  should  be  some  central  idea 
governing  our  practice.  It  has  been  my 
habit  for  some  years  as  far  as  possible  to 
limit  the  sending  of  Christmas  cards  simply 
to  those  whose  society  I  have  neglected 
during  the  year,  or  to  those  I  have  met 
casually  in  the  past,  and  with  whom  I  like 
to  keep  up  a  nodding  acquaintance.  I  do 
not  send  a  card  to  the  person  I  shall  be 
dining  with  next  week,  but  I  send  one 
perhaps  to  some  person  I  dined  with  ten 
years  ago,  and  whom  I  have  not  met  since. 
And  I  get  my  reward,  for  in  my  letter-box 
on  Christmas  morning  I  usually  find  one 
or  more  cards  addressed  to  me  from 
people  who  only  once  a  year  remember 
me,  as  I  do  them,  and  these  are  the 
remembrances  I  value.  I  have  several 
such  friends,  to  whom  I  never  write,  but  who 
at  one  time  or  another  have  come  into  my 
life,  and  have  passed  out  of  it  almost 
entirely.  The  "entirely"  is  saved  by  the 
Christmas  card,  and  that  alone.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  formulate  a  principle  in  the 
matter  of  giving  of  presents,  but  I  think 
something  of  the  same  kind  should  govern 
our  actions.     For  relations  there  are  birth- 


days, for  dear  friends  there  is  every  day  in 
the  year,  but  for  the  persons  who  are  out- 
side our  daily  environment,  and  towards 
whom  we  want  an  excuse  to  be  gracious, 
there  is  no  opportunity  like  Christmas. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  idea 
that  a  Christmas  present  should  be 
a  surprise  packet  not  only  in  the 
quality  of  the  article,  but  in  the  fact 
that  it  arrives  at  all.  To  give  to  those 
who  are  expecting  something  as  surely  as 
they  expect  a  demand  note  for  rates  and 
taxes,  creates  in  one  only  the  sense  of 
pleasure  in  duty  performed.  But  to  look 
around  us  at  Christmas  and  to  select  here 
and  there  individuals  who  have  pleased  us 
during  the  year,  who  we  know  have  been 
quite  disinterested  in  the  joy  they  have 
given  us,  and  to  insinuate  a  gift  into  their 
hands  is  surely  to  give  to  "  dumping "  a 
Christian  character.  To  lay  down,  however, 
any  rule  on  the  subject  is  extremely 
difficult,  for  the  philosophy  of  present- 
giving  is  full  of  complex  problems,  and  men 
and  women's  ideals  and  aims  differ  every- 
where. 

And  even  the  receivers  of  presents 
puzzle  one  sometimes  by  their  bearing 
towards  the  senders.  I  know  a  lady  who 
once  presented  an  old  woman  in  a  country 
parish  with  a  flannel  petticoat,  and  when 
meeting  her  some  weeks  afterwards  my 
friend  expressed  a  hope  that  the  gift  had 
been  a  comfort  to  her.  The  old  lady  was 
warm  in  her  praises  of  the  garment, 
but  she  went  on  in  a  somewhat  troubled 
voice  :  "  But  you  know,  ma'am,  what  has 
been  worrying  me  all  these  weeks  is  '  What 
are  I  to  do  when  it  goes  to  the  wash.' " 
The  sender  who  has  not  faced  all  the  con- 
sequences which  may  result  from  his  gift  is 
constantly  liable  to  these  awakenings. 

But  who  am  I  that  I  should  lecture  other 
people  on  their  duties  and  privileges  at 
Christmas  time  ?  I  am  not  a  free  man,  for 
the  lady  whose  first  Christmas  present  from 
me  was  a  card,  and  whose  second  was  a 
plain  gold  ring,  has  just  brought  in  her 
visitor's  book,  and  told  me  to  address  some 
cards,  envelopes,  and  book  packets. 


THE  village  of  Shard  Friern  is  remark- 
able. It  does  not  consist  of  one 
street.  It  spreads  out  impartially  in  all 
directions.  The  impartiality  has  been 
maintained  so  successfully  that  the  village 
seems  to  have  grown  equally  on  all  sides. 
This  has  been  explained  by  its  situation, 
because,  standing  between  the  Long  Downs 
and  the  flat  lands  that  stretch  for  miles  to 
the  south-west,  it  encourages  more  than 
one  kind  of  farming.  The  man  whose 
talent  is  in  sheep  can  pasture  his  flocks  on 
the  downland,  while  he  whose  fancy  turns 
to  crops  can  gratify  it  by  going  in  the  other 
direction. 

This  is  the  simple  or  common-sense 
explanation  which  is  refuted  by  the  records. 
In  its  ring  formation  Shard  Fhem  resembles 
Vienna.  Any  place  that  develops  in  suc- 
cessive rings  must  have  developed  round 
something.  But  Shard  Friem  has  not 
developed  round  anything  visible,  and  being 
English  it  could  not  have  developed  round 
an  idea.  The  church  is  well  out  of  the 
centre,  and  parts  the  Pelsbury  and  Mar  pus 
roads.  The  manor  house  at  Cul worth 
Place  stands  more  than  a  mile  clear  of  the 
village.  There  is  neither  prison  nor 
market-place,  and  the  only  public  institu- 
tion in  the  centre  of  Shard  Friem  is  the 
post-office  at  Mr.  Bower's  cottage.  Round 
this  site  the  village  has  grown  up,  but — 
need  it  be  said  ? — not  round  a  mere  post- 
office.  Starting  from  that  youthful  estab- 
lishment you  will  find  that  the  further  you 
get  away  from  it  the  younger  the  houses 
and  farm-buildings  become.  Round  it  are 
all  the  oldest  houses,   for  the  post-office 
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stands  on  the  site  of  the  real  origin  and 
centre  of  Sbard  Friern. 

That  is  the  huge  granary,  or  collection  of 
granaries  and  storehouses,  where  the  White 
Friars  of  Marpas  stored  their  grain  and  hides 
and  fleeces  and  the  other  yield  of  their  lands 
at  Barstow,  Culworth  and  Pelsbury. 

Mr.  Bower's  cottage  and  several  others 
are  built  on  the  remains  of  these  ancient 
granaries,  and  it  was  round  them  that  the 
village  grew  up.  Even  now  the  dispropor- 
tionate size  of  the  bams  on  some  of  the 
small  holdings  shows  that  they  were  first 
used  to  store  larger  crops  than  their  own 
land  could  bear. 

A  girl  held  partly  open  the  upper  hatch 
of  such  a  bam.  The  sunshine  threw  a 
broad  shaft  through  the  opening,  and  a 
thin  line  came  in  between  the  hinges. 
The  shaft  reached  to  the  dusky  recesses, 
bringing  into  sight  rakes  and  scythes, 
spades  and  billhooks,  some  harness,  and 
a  chaff-cutter.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  sacks  of  maize,  there  was  no  grain 
of  any  sort.  The  thin  line  fell  for  all  its 
course  on  the  polished  and  rutted  floor, 

Though  the  sun  was  full  on  her,  the 
cool  air  which  here  often  follows  the 
June  rains  kept  the  girl's  pink  cheeks 
from  flushing.  But  she  must  have  habitu- 
ally worn  her  dress  open  at  the  top  for 
her  white  skin  to  have  acquired  its  brownish 
tone.  Her  left  hand  lightly  touched  the 
button  of  the  hatch,  her  right  arm  hung 
by  her  side,  and  her  figure  yielded  as  the 
hatch  moved  with  the  gusts  of  wind. 
Her  attitude,  and  the  instinctive  adjust- 
ment of  her  figure  to  the  slight  motion 
of  the  hatch,  revealed  a  light  and  grace- 
ful   pliancy  rare   among    English    women, 
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but  not  surprising  in  a  girl  whose  air  and 
bearing  irresistibly  suggested  some  form 
of  movement. 

As  she  looked  towards  the  yard-gate 
and  no  one  came,  a  petulant  wrinkle 
appeared  between  her  eyebrows,  and  as 
she  listened  it  deepened.  The  sound  of  a 
firm  and  heavy  step  reached  her  and  the 
wrinkle  disappeared.  Temperate  content 
filled  her  face  and  her  quick  lips  parted 
for  speech. 

A  man  bearing  a  large  portmanteau 
passed  along  the  fence,  and  apparently 
did  not  mean  to  stop.  "Where  hast 
been,  Sebas  ?  Aren't  coming  ? "  called 
the  girl  in  a  clear  voice. 

"Going  with  this  to  the  stable,''  said 
the  man  in  a  fuller  voice  from  behind 
the  portmanteau. 

"  You'll  not  have  time  then ;  father  'ull 
be  back  from  Marpas  pretty  soon,"  said 
the  girl  with  a  touch  of  regret  in  her 
voice,  which  was  not  expressed  in  her 
face  as  well. 

The  man  forgot  the  weight  of  his  burden 
while  he  meditated,  as  men  concerned  with 
women  often  do,  on  the  claims  of  duty  and 
pleasure,  the  woman's  pleasure,  that  is. 

At'  last  he  turned  back,  came  through 
the  gate,  and  lowered  the  portmanteau  at 
the  girl's  feet  with  the  ease  of  a  strong  man 
used  to  such  actions.  "  How  are  you  this 
morning,  Cissie  ?  "  he  said,  shaking  hands, 
as  if  the  process  were  a  usual  and  delight- 
ful one.  It  is  not,  except  on  great  occasions, 
a  usual  practice  among  the  Shard  Friern 
workpeople. 

"  I  wish,  Sebas,  you  wouldn't  always 
shake  hands  with  me,"  said  Cicely,  but  her 
pleasant  look  at  Sebas  took  the  cruelty  out 
of  the  words. 

Sebastian,  who  was  more  tall  for  a  man 
than  Cicely  was  for  a  woman,  looked  kindly 
down  at  her.  Man  and  woman  were  botli 
fair.  The  fairness  of  Cicely  was  active  and 
positive;  Sebastian's  was  stronger,  but 
passive. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  be  late.  It's  that  blessed 
thing  again,"  he  said,  kicking  the  port- 
manteau. "  I've  tried  it  at  Harrable's  and 
the  Chase.  It's  not  for  them.  I  told 
father  it  wasn't. J 
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Cicely  opened  the  barn,  Sebas  shouldered 
the  portmanteau,  followed  her  in  and  fixed 
the  hatch,  so  that  the  sun  lighted  nearly  all 
the  barn.  Dragging  the  portmanteau  along 
the  knobby  floor,  Sebas  placed  it  across  the 
furthermost  corner  where  the  light  did  not 
reach.  He  stepped  over  it  and  leant 
against  the  wall  with  one  foot  on  the  trunk. 

Cicely  had  taken  something  from  the 
trough  of  the  chaff-cutter,  and  had  put 
something  in  there.  She  passed  from  the 
door  to  the  middle  of  the  barn,  stopped, 
and  pointed  a  foot  in  the  manner  of  a 
dancer.  She  turned  and  did  the  same  with 
the  other  foot,  and  as  she  did  so  a  slipper 
of  white  satin  shone  in  the  sunlight,  and 
the  stocking  above  the  ankle  had  the  sheen 
of  silk. 

Sebas  had  drawn  a  case  from  his  pocket 
and  had  taken  out  a  piccolo,  upon  which  he 
blew  experimentally.  "  Now,"  said  Cicely, 
holding  herself  ready.  Sebas  began  the  air 
of  a  country  dance,  and  as  he  played  Cicely 
danced. 

Her  passion  was  revealed.  Energy,  pre- 
cision and  lightness  showed  in  her  move- 
ments. Her  gown  of  pink  cotton  took  a 
gossamer  airiness,  her  slow  steps  were 
stately  and  precise,  her  quick  ones  verged 
on  disorder,  but  always  escaped  it  Her 
face  and  body,  her  arms  and  feet,  worked 
in  unison  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  dance. 

She  was  shy,  demure,  coy,  dignified,  in- 
viting, hesitant,  rebellious  and  submissive. 
The  colour  on  her  cheeks  kept  cool,  her 
hair  sparkled,  and  her  breath  came  evenly 
through  her  fresh  lips.  Her  feet  disdained 
and  overcame  the  irregularities  of  the  floor. 

Sebas  played  steadily  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  long  country  dance,  and  as  he 
watched  Cicely  he  felt  that  she  was  moving 
at  the  command  of  his  music.  She  rested 
for  a  very  little  while  when  it  stopped. 
"  The  gavotte,  Sebas ! "  she  cried,  and  he 
began.  "Oh,  not  so  loud,"  she  begged, 
stopping.  "  They  will  hear.  Begin  again. 
Now  ! " 

There  are  people  who  fancy  Cicely  Nor- 
cutt  more  in  the  gavotte  than  in  the  reel, 
and  there  are  others  who  say  that  in  the 
reel  she  was  at  her  best.  These  preferences 
are  too  deeply  seated  for  argument,  and  as 


Stbas  began  the  air  of  a  country  donee,  and  at  he  played  Cicely  d 
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Mr.  Bowers  said,  "  'Tis  all  as  you  feel,  to  be 
sure ;  but  so  long  as  Cicely  danced,  what 
did  it  matter  what  she  danced  ?  " 

Sebastian  preferred  the  reel ;  Cicely  gave 
it  a  dazzling  and  rushing  quality,  as  if  a 
rainbow  had  been  caught  in  a  whirlwind. 
Her  enthusiasm  aroused  a  rivalry  between 
the  player  and  the  dancer.  There  was 
challenge  in  the  arabesques  which  she  in- 
terpolated. Sebas  improvised,  embroidering 
tihe  theme.  Cicely,  alert,  saw  the  intention 
and  expressed  it  triumphantly.  Fantasy  of 
motion  answered  fantasy  of  sound.  The 
contest  was  prolonged,  Sebas  hoping  to  set 
in  music  a  question  she  could  not  answer 
m  movement.  He  had  not  done  so  yet. 
He  played  honestly,  keeping  within  reel 
limits  when  a  less  scrupulous  player  would 
have  disconcerted  the  dancer  with  tricks 
and  false  transitions. 

Cicely  had  brilliantly  answered  a  most 
Original  invention,  and  seemed  to  have 
tossed  it  back  as  she  smiled  in  victory,  and 
the  next  moment  she  stopped. 

"Quick,  Sebas,"  she  cried,  "they're 
coming." 

He  leapt  the  trunk,  took  her  shoes  from 
the  chaff-cutter,  and  removed  the  slippers, 
while  she  rested,  panting,  against  the  long 
bar.  He  had  put  them  in  the  box,  and 
was  covering  the  hay  over  them  when  a 
slight  explosion  at  the  other  end  of  the 
barn  made  Cicely  start. 

Looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound 
they  saw  the  portmanteau  gaping  along 
half  its  length,  and  something  like  a  white 
froth  dripping  down  from  the  opening. 

"There's  that  rotten  strap  gone,"  ex- 
claimed Sebastian.  "  You  get  in,  Cissie.  I 
can  fix  it  in  the  loft." 

But  something  in  the  look  of  the  froth 
attracted  Cicely  beyond  endurance.  The 
sound — of  a  horse — that  she  had  heard 
was  quite  distinct  now.  She  risked  the 
long  chance  and  won,  looking  cautiously 
under  the  open  hatch. 

"Young  Bates  and  the  boy — they've 
sold  the  calves,"  she  said,  going  over  to 
Sebastian,  who  was  unfastening  the  sound 

strap. 

The  portmanteau — a  modern  one — was 
secured  by  a  light  brass  lock  and  two  short 


straps.  The  force  of  the  explosion  had 
torn  the  hasp  out  of  the  lock. 

"  Why,  it's  frilling  ! "  said  Cicely,  touching 
the  white  protrusion. 

Sebas  threw  back  the  upper  half  of  the 
trunk,  and  exposed  a  top  layer  of  feminine 
garments,  the  most  noticeable  being  a  dress 
of  spotted  muslin. 

"  Oh  !  be  careful,  Sebas,"  cried  Cicely,  as 
he  thrust  in  the  exposed  portion  with  a 
powerful  hand.  "You've  crushed  it.  Wait 
now,  and  let  me  fold  it  again,"  Before  he 
could  answer,  she  had  taken  it  out  and 
indeed  had  shaken  it  out  She  began  to 
fold  it  by  holding  the  top  against  her  neck, 
and  peeping  over  to  see  how  far  the  skirt 
reached. 

"  Look,  Sebas,  wouldn't  this  be  fine  for 
the  dancing  ?  "  she  said.  "  See,  it's  open  at 
the  throat  and  the  sleeves " 

"Never  mind  about  that,  Cissie.  Fold 
it  up  quick  or  they'll  catch  us,  and  I've  not 
had  dinner,"  said  Sebas. 

She  obeyed  reluctantly.  The  dress  was 
put  back,  and  the  trunk,  fastened  in  some 
way,  was  carried  off  by  Sebastian.  Cicely 
went  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  straw-haired 
Madonna  of  sixteen  was  cooking  dinner. 

"It's  done  right,  Cicely,"  she  said 
anxiously,  turning  dark,  serious  eyes  on  the 
young  mistress  whose  skill  and  quickness 
in  household  work  were  a  dazzling  and  an 
unattainable  ideal. 

"  If  it  isn't,  there's  time  to  make  it  right," 
said  Cicely,  opening  the  oven  and  looking 
at  a  shepherd's  pie,  taking  the  covers  from 
the  saucepans  on  the  fire,  and  sweeping 
the  table  with  a  swift  glance  that  would  see 
at  once  if  it  had  been  properly  laid.  "  I 
left  you  to  yourself,  Phyllis,  just  to  try  you, 
but  I  shouldn't  do  it  again  if  it's  too  much 
for  you." 

Phyllis  Anscomb's  pale  oval  face  warmed 
to  the  colour  of  a  monthly  rose.  She 
longed  to  excel  in  the  domestic  arts. 

"Have  you  fed  the  pigs  and  given  the 
fowls  their  corn  and  sorted  the  eggs  and 
ironed  my  things  and  father's  Sunday 
collar  and  made  the  butter  and  scalded 
the  pans  ?  "  asked  Cicely. 

"  Yes,"  said  Phyllis,  like  a  patient  wor- 
shipper answering  a  goddess. 
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The  bright  goddess  looked  as  if  her 
divine  nature  had  asserted  itself,  shutting 
out  the  affairs  of  mortals.  But  Cicely 
belonged  to  the  practical  class  of  her  sex, 
and  she  was  thinking  of  a  practical  matter, 
and  she  looked  idyllic.  Phyllis,  respecting 
her  absorption,  stared  politely  at  the 
chimney  ornaments  and  the  kitchen  utensils 
sparkling  in  the  light.  The  young  Madonna 
expression  declared  itself  plainly.  It  came 
chiefly  from  a  low,  slightly-broad  nose,  and 
from  an  habitually  upward  look.  The 
nose,  like  the  rest  of  the  face,  was  firmly 
and  lightly  defined  so  that  a  kind  of  feature 
that  tends  to  heaviness  was  given  a  peculiar 
air  of  delicacy. 

"  Sebastian  Gale  plays  the  whistle  beauti- 
fully." she  said,  and  blushed  to  find  she 
had  spoken  aloud.  "  The  flute,  I  mean," 
she  added,  fearing  to  degrade  Sebastian's 
instrument. 

"It  is  not  a  whistle  or  a  flute,"  said 
Cicely,  "  it  is  a  piccolo."  She  spoke  confi- 
dently, making  authority  do  duty  for  know- 
ledge. 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Norcutt,"  said  Phyllis,  as 
a  carrier's  cart  stopped  at  the  gate. 

The  cart  declared  itself  the  property  of 
"Bartholomew  Gale,  Carrier  to  Marpas, 
Culworth,  Pelsbury,  &c."  Mr.  Norcutt 
got  down  carefully  and  told  Mr.  Gale  that 
he  had  got  down.  Mr.  Gale,  a  dark,  big 
man  with  an  odd  likeness  to  Sebastian,  said 
a  word  to  his  friend  and  one  to  the  bay 
mare,  and  the  cart  went  on.  The  bay  mare 
explained  Mr.  Gale.  It  was  too  good  a 
horse  for  a  carrier's  cart.  Mr.  Gale  could 
and  did  deny  himself  much,  but  he  could 
not  give  up  the  pleasure  of  driving  a  horse 
that  could,  if  need  were,  pass  most  things 
on  the  road. 

Cicely  and  Sebastian  both  suffered  from 
their  fathers,  Mr.  Norcutt's  prudence  re- 
stricting his  daughter's  fondness  for  society, 
and  Mr.  Gale's  harshness  making  his  son's 
life  one  of  subjection.  They  had  another 
bond.  Each  favoured  the  mother.  Of 
Mrs.  Norcutt  it  was  enough  to  say  that  it 
was  a  life-long  mystery  to  James  Norcutt 
that  he  ever  married  such  a  woman.  Mrs. 
Gale  had  been  remarkable  for  her  sustained 
efforts  to  transpose  the  music  of  Bach  to 


the  capacities  of  a  cheap  harmonium. 
Until  the  last  year  or  two  the  boy  and  girl 
had  been  close  friends.  However,  at  nine- 
teen, Cicely  felt  herself  much  older  than 
Sebastian  at  twenty.  The  difference  in  her 
manner,  which  Sebastian  attributed  to  his 
dependent  position  upon  his  father,  had 
made  him  think  of  entering  the  army  and 
getting  scope  for  his  musical  gift  in  some 
military  band.  He  could  not,  however, 
make  up  his  mind  to  leave  Shard  Friern, 
and  the  prospect  of  leaving  Cicely  was  too 
terrible  for  serious  consideration.  Though 
they  were  not  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the 
past,  he  still  had  a  hold  over  her  through 
the  piccolo.  Other  instruments  were  cul- 
tivated in  Shard  and  other  accompanists 
had  been  tried.  None,  however,  had 
shown  the  sympathy  which  enabled 
Sebastian  to  interpret  Cicely's  artistic 
moods  with  so  much  success.  For  the 
present  he  had  shelved  the  question  of 
enlisting. 

He  had  been  thinking  of  it  this  evening, 
and  as  he  thought,  the  figure  of  Cicely,  as 
he  had  seen  her  dancing  this  morning, 
came  back  to  him.  Figure  and  action  were 
familiar  enough — they  could  not  be  too 
familiar.  Cicely's  charm  and  grace  were 
established  in  his  being.  He  had  felt  and 
seen  them  as  soon  as  he  could  feel  or  see 
anything.  To-night,  as  he  passed  the 
Norcutt's  on  his  way  to  the  stable,  he  had 
looked  out  for  her  though  she  could  seldom 
see  him  a  second  time  on  dancing  days. 
He  had  bedded  the  bay  mare  and  gone  to 
the  loft  to  repair  the  portmanteau,  a  kind 
of  work  at  which  his  trade  of  carrier  had 
given  him  some  practice.  Looking  from 
the  loft  across  the  road  between  the 
two  holdings,  he  could  see  the  Norcutt's 
barn  and  yard.  As  he  sewed  on  the  new 
tongue-strap  he  glanced  at  the  Norcutt's 
door,  hoping  to  see  Cicely  come  out.  He 
could  see  some  one  moving  in  the  faint 
glow  of  the  kitchen  fire,  which  was  the  only 
light  in  the  dim  room. 

The  long  June  light,  helped  by  a  bright 
moon,  showed  all  things  out  of  doors  with 
strange  clearness.  The  air  was  still  and  the 
village  quiet.  On  such  an  evening  at  this 
season  Shard  Friern  is  the  home  of  peace. 
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Between  the  hay  harvest  and  the  corn 
harvest  there  is  a  restful  space  when  the 
stress  of  work  is  relaxed,  when  relations 
come  visiting,  when  marriages  take  place, 
when  debts  are  recovered,  and,  above  all, 
when  Mr.  William  Sheath,  the  big  farmer 
at  High  Pelsbury,  gives  his  Haysel  dance, 
to  which  invitation  is  given  in  Pelsbury 
market  by  the  crier  on  the  day  after  Mr. 
Sheath  has  carried  his  hay. 

Though  Sebastian  is  constructively  in- 
vited he  has  not  decided  to  go,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  Cicely  Norcutt  has 
not  decided.  This  disappointment  may, 
he  thinks,  account  for  her  keeping  within 
doors  this  beautiful  evening.  He  finished 
his  work  and  gave  a  last  look  at  the 
farmyard.  For  the  moment  he  thought  it 
was  Cicely  at  the  door.  Then  he  recog- 
nised Phyllis  Anscomb.  She  had  brought 
a  chair  out  and  was  sitting  in  the  open 
light  turning  the  leaves  of  a  large  book,  one 
that  Sebastian  had  given  to  Cicely,  whose 
taste  in  literature  was  for  the  romantic.  A 
chapman  at  Marpas  had  assured  Sebastian 
that  the  works  of  Ariosto  complete  in  one 
volume,  with  illustrations  done  on  the  spot, 
was  the  only  chivalrous,  picturesque,  and 
romantic  book  worth  possessing. 

Cicely,  finding  that  the  romance  was 
some  centuries  too  early  for  her,  had  given 
Phyllis  leave  to  read  it.  Sebastian  watched 
the  girl's  grave  face  as  she  dwelt  on  her 
favourite  pictures,  and  slowly  turned  the 
leaves  in  search  of  her  favourite  passages. 
He  saw  her  lips  move  and  her  finger  keep 
the  place,  as  deep  in  thoughts  of  Brada- 
mante  and  Orlando  she  looked  beyond  the 
grey  roofs  into  the  shining  western  sky. 
Her  pale  hair,  her  girlish  shape  as  she  bent 
slightly  over  the  book,  and  her  rare,  slow 
movements  were  in  key  with  the  still  air 
and  the  sober  light  and  the  ancient  houses. 

He  watched,  thinking  of  Cicely.  Per- 
haps Phyllis  knew  where  she  was.  He 
gave  the  mare  her  second  pail  of  water, 
and  left  the  stable.  When  he  reached 
the  yard  Phyllis  was  not  there,  and  the 
house  was  dark.  He  walked  on  till  he 
came  to  the  strip  of  turf  at  the  side  of 
his  father's  house.  Leaning  against  the 
fence,  he   tried   on   his  piccolo  a  minuet 


measure  which  had  come  to  him  on  his 
round  that  afternoon.  As  usual,  promise 
and  performance  were  at  odds.  Try  as 
he  would  the  thing  would  not  come 
right.  He  persevered,  knowing  Cicely's 
fondness  for  new  airs.  Absorbed,  he  did 
not  notice  a  patient  listener.  At  last  he 
looked  up. 

"How  do  you  like  that,  Phyllis?"  he 
said. 

"I  don't  like  tinkling  tunes,  Sebastian, 
and  it  sounds  to  me  as  if  there  should 
be  more  of  it." 

"Yes,  it  does  tinkle — only  a  little,  of 
course — only  a  person  with  a  musical  ear 
would  catch  the  tinkle — I  don't  know 
that  I  would  call  it  a  tinkle — though  there's 
a  jigginess  which  there  shouldn't  be  in  a 
minuet  If  I  could  finish  it  I  don't  think 
the  jiggy  bit  would  matter  so  much.  Listen 
again,  Phyllis,"  said  Sebastian,  resuming 
the  air  with  the  same  result. 

"  If  you  were  to  bring  that  early  bit  in  at 
the  end — not  exactly  the  same,  but — I 
don't  know  the  music  words — more  full, 
and  not  so  quick,"  suggested  Phyllis. 

Sebastian  saw  what  she  meant,  and  after 
two  or  three  trials  got  very  near  to  rendering 
her  idea. 

"  Tis  the  right  road,  Phyllis.  You  must 
have  a  turn  for  music  to  have  seen  that." 

"  Sometimes  I've  thought  it,  Sebastian. 
Only  the  Anscombs  never  were  that  way, 
and  mother's  family,  the  Woods  of  Borough 
Heath,  were  much  the  same,  except  Grand- 
uncle  Wood,  who  was  choirman  at  Barstow 
St.  Nicholas  and  a  blithe  singer  on  week- 
days," said  Phyllis,  as  one  who  speaks  of  a 
familiar  matter. 

"I've  heard  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  singer. 
Father  says  people  walked  from  Shard  and 
all  round  to  hear  him.  And  Borough 
Heath's  nearly  a  day's  journey  across  the 
downs.  You  might  have  had  a  good  strain 
of  music  if  Oliver  Wood  'd  been  your  grand- 
father, Phyllis ;  grand-uncle's  not  the  same 
thing." 

"  'Twould  make  a  difference,"  she  agreed. 
"  Cicely's  going  to  Mr.  Bridge's  with  eggs," 
she  continued,  as  if  she  were  giving  mere 
information. 

They  went  back,  and  from  the  gate  they 


Phytlii  itood  watching  Sebastian  at  he  ran  up  the  path. 
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saw  Cicely's  light  figure  clear  against  the 
under-sky  as  she  rested  on  the  rise  of  the 
path  across  the  fields.  Phyllis  stood  at 
the  gate  watching  Sebastian  as  he  ran  up 
the  path ;  Cicely  waited  for  him.  Two 
figures  were  defined  for  a  moment,  they 
lessened,  and  suddenly  went  out  of  sight. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Phyllis,  as  she  went  in, 
"that  I  knew  whether  a  girl  could  be 
musical  through  her  grand-uncle." 

With  her  unfailing  sense  in  such  matters 
Cicely  had  robed  herself  plainly  this  evening. 
Her  soft  grey  dress  and  sober  hat  became 
their  surroundings.  Gracious  and  tender, 
she  seemed  to  Sebastian  particularly  desir- 
able. They  left  the  eggs  at  Mr.  Bridge's 
and  returned  by  the  lane  leading  into  the 
Culworth  road,  and  in  this  lane  Cicely 
made  a  suggestion  which  astounded 
Sebastian.  It  was  indefensible,  hazardous, 
and  perhaps  criminal.  There  was  but  one 
thing  in  its  favour,  and  that  was  irresistible : 
it  was  the  way  it  had  been  proposed  and 
supported. 

Never  had  Cicely  been  so  winning.  Into 
her  pleadings  she  had  put  ail  the  variety  of 
her  nature.  The  grace  and  charm  of  her 
dancing,  the  gaiety  and  persuasiveness  of 
her  speech,  her  alluring  mockery  and  an 
infinity  of  resource  had  all  been  expressed 
and  demonstrated  as  she  urged  the  out- 
rageous proposition.  To  them  was  added 
a  sweet  reasonableness  that  heard  patiently 
Sebastian's  objections  and  showed  how 
slight  a  foundation  they  had. 

"Oh,  Cicely,  if  I  had  not  loved  you  I 
should  not  have  listened,"  he  protested. 

"  Sebastian,  do  you  love  me  ?  "  she  said, 
bright  in  the  moonlight. 

"  I  thought  you  knew,  Cicely." 

"  How  could  I  know  if  you  didn't  tell 
me?"  There  was  mockery  in  look  and 
words,  and  just  that  touch  of  sincerity — 
the  finest  form  of  mockery — which  leaves 
a  man  fearful  of  crushing  a  tender  heart. 
The  next  moment  she  leant  on  his  arm, 
and  spoke  in  tones  as  sweet  and  grave 
as  the  solemn  night.  In  her  white  face 
her  eyes  were  star-lit  pools. 

She  heard  the  halting,  fluent,  tender, 
bashful,  bold,  exultant,  and  timorous  story 
of  his  love,  and  she  listened.     He  became 


convinced  that  he  would  kiss  her.  He 
faced  the  thrilling  possibility  with  des- 
perate recklessness.  He  had  kissed  her, 
and  she  lay  back  in  his  arm  like  Columbine 
yielding  to  Harlequin. 

He  spoke  at  her  request.  She  would 
not  talk  of  it,  she  dismissed  it — broke 
from  him — let  him  walk  at  her  side  and 
took  his  arm.  She  questioned  him  about 
his  love,  and  he  could  not  tell  whether 
she  was  in  earnest  or  mocking.  Lightest 
laughter  followed  grave  words.  One  mo- 
ment she  pirouetted  scornfully  in  the 
dust,  the  next  her  hair  was  pressed  against 
his  cheek.  The  Culworth  road  was  the 
stage  of  a  new  scene.  Sebastian  did  not 
remember  walking  along  it. 

At  home  in  his  bedroom  he  remembered 
one  thing  chiefly.  He  had  promised  to 
lend  Cicely  the  muslin  dress  from  the  port- 
manteau, and  he  had  promised  to  drive  her 
to  the  Haysel  dance.  The  muslin  dress 
did  not  belong  to  him,  and  his  father 
would  be  furious  if  he  found  out  that 
the  mare  had  been  used  after  her  day's 
work. 

Sebastian  had  engaged  to  risk  his  father's 
anger,  which  took  a  violent  form,  and  to 
risk  also  the  vague  penalties  of  using  some- 
one else's  muslin  dress.  Horse  and  dress 
could  not  be  separated.  If  he  asked  for 
the  loan  of  the  bay — which  would  be 
refused — there  arose  at  once  the  question, 
How  was  Cicely  able  to  go  ?  Already  she 
had  in  vain  asked  Mr.  Norcutt  to  buy  her  a 
dress. 

Sebastian  meant  to  keep  his  promise. 
Cicely  had  let  him  say  that  he  loved  her. 
Never  till  now  had  she  permitted  that. 
And  she  had  been  sweet  and  loving  as  well 
as  brilliant  and  dazzling.  If  he  had  loved 
her  before  to-night,  he  was  now  more  than 
ever  under  the  spell  of  her  beauty,  of 
her  charm,  and  of  a  fascination  which 
troubled  and  attracted  at  the  same  time. 
He  did  not  call  it  fascination ;  he  knew 
only  that  she  made  him  feel  as  he  had 
never  felt  before.  In  the  stress  of  that 
feeling  he  had  grasped  her  and  kissed 
her,  and  she  had  lain  warm  in  his  arms  ! 
At  the  thought  of  those  moments  his 
scruples   vanished,    and    he   resolved  that 
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at  all  risks  he  would  take  her  to  Mr. 
Sheath's. 

Sebastian  told  his  father,  who  supposed 
that  he  would  walk.  He  left  home  at  an 
hour  which  bore  out  that  assumption.  Now 
on  Haysel  Day,  the  seniors  assembled  out- 
side the  Woolpack  to  see  the  merry-makers 
set  out  and  to  cheer  them  with  rustic 
compliment  and  rustic  humour.  After  they 
had  left,  the  older  men  had  their  own 
entertainment  inside  the  ancient  inn. 
Sebastian,  lurking  in  the  stable,  had  the 
mare  harnessed,  ready  at  a  signal  from 
Phyllis  to  be  put  in  the  cart.  He  awaited 
another  signal  from  a  boy  retained  to  watch 
Mr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Norcutt.  If  either  left 
the  Woolpack  the  scout  was  to  warn 
Sebastian. 

Time  slipped  on,  Cicely  did  not  come, 
Sebastian  grew  fearful.  A  chance  whim  of 
either  father  might  spoil  the  scheme.  At 
last  Phyllis  came  out,  and  pointed  to  the 
orchard.  A  cloaked  figure  stepped  among 
the  trees.  A  moment,  and  the  mare  was 
in  the  shafts;  a  minute,  and  she  was  strapped 
and  buckled. 

Carefully  she  was  led  across  the  field  at 
the  end  of  Mr.  Norcutt's  garden,  then  on 
to  the  cart  track  in  full  view  of  the  Wool- 
pack  parlour  windows.  Perilous  moment ! 
A  man  was  standing  at  the  middle  window ; 
would  he  recognise  and  tell  ?  It  had  to  be 
chanced  now  !  At  the  hedge  Cicely  was 
waiting.  She  climbed  in,  and  Sebastian 
led  the  mare  up  the  long  rise  to  the 
Culworth  Road.  A  trying  and  perilous 
time.  Here  a  man  walking  could  easily 
catch  them  up.  Sebastian  stepped  to 
the  cart,  and  spoke  a  word  of  en- 
couragement to  Cicely,  who,  in  a  whisper, 
asked  him  not  to  talk.  Her  voice 
trembled,  his  sounded  hollow.  The 
thud  of  steps  alarmed  Sebastian.  He 
looked  back,  and  saw  no  one.  Still,  he 
heard  the  steps ;  close,  quite  close  behind 
the  cart  He  waited  and  let  it  pass, 
and  saw  a  farm  horse  steadily  tramping 
after  them.  He  whipped  it  off,  and 
went  back  to  the  mare's  head.  They 
were  nearing  a  dangerous  point,  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  where  the  shape  of  the 
cart  would  stand  out  plainly  to  Mr.  Gale, 


unmistakably.  A  mere  chance — he  might 
not  be  looking — but  if  he  were  !  Sebastian 
got  in,  startling  Cicely.  As  they  touched 
the  rise,  and  though  the  mare  was  blown, 
he  whipped  her  into  a  trot  and  quickly 
crossed  the  dangerous  space.  He  rested 
the  mare  just  short  of  the  Culworth  road. 
Soon  afterwards  they  joined  other  vehicles 
going  towards  Pelsbury. 

"  It's  all  right  now,  Cicely,"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  silent  figure  by  him. 

"  Mind  my  dress ;  you'll  crush  it,  Sebas," 
replied  Cicely,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey  she  was  rather  chilling.  Sebastian 
respected  the  dress,  comforting  himself 
with  the  thought  that  crushing  would  not 
matter  after  the  dance. 

"Remember  my  dances,  Cicely,"  he 
whispered,  as  they  drove  up  the  broad  path 
at  Longdown  Farm. 

"  I  shan't  forget,  Sebas,"  she  said. 

While  Cicely  went  to  the  tiring  room, 
Sebastian  saw  Daisy  comfortably  housed, 
and  having  changed  his  boots  for  a  pair  of 
dancing  shoes,  he  entered  the  grange, 
where  the  dancing  took  place.  Cicely 
came  up  at  the  same  time,  and  together 
they  made  their  respects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sheath,  who  were  receiving  the  company  in 
a  space  shut  off  by  trusses  of  hay. 

"  Here's  to  good  yield,  good  keep,  and 
luck  to  Longdown  Farm,"  said  Sebastian, 
as  Mr.  Sheath  shook  hands  with  him. 

"And  Marpas  market  prices,"  said  Cicely, 
completing  the  ancient  greeting 

"  And  here's  to  the  Haysel  Lass,"  said 
the  youngest  Sheath  child. 

"That's  well  chosen,  Lucy,"  cried  Mr. 
Sheath ;  and  then  with  one  accord  the 
people  shouted  : 

"Haysel !  Haysel!  and  the  Hayj  el  Lass  !  " 

The  dance  was  stopped,  and  the  guests 
crowded  to  the  breast-high  barrier  to 
see  the  Haysel  Lass  and  hear  the  Haysel 
song. 

Lucy  Sheath,  who  is  nine  years  old,  and 
most  proud,  is  set  on  a  truss  between  her 
mother  and  father,  and  the  men  stand  on 
Mr.  Sheath's  side,  and  the  women  near 
handsome  Mrs.  Sheath. 

With  a  true  step  and  graceful  bearing 
Cicely  came  dancing  from  the  further  wall, 
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and  the  low  hum  of  the  Haysel  rhythm 
goes  with  her  and  slowly  fills  the  grange. 

Three  times  does  Cicely  advance,  and 
twice  does  she  retire,  stepping  backwards 
under  searching  eyes.  Tis  the  test  of  the 
Haysel  Lass,  and  as  she  bears  it  so  is 
her  fame.  Tense  and  vibrant  is  the  hum, 
seeming  always  about  to  burst  in  song, 
never  bursting.  Keen  are  the  watchers, 
women  who  danced  the  Haysel  years  ago; 
men  who  married  them,  or  wanted  to; 
and  keener  still,  the  maidens  not  chosen. 
Step  by  step,  figure  to  figure,  curtsey  and 
welcome  have  their  immemorial  sequence, 
and  be  sure  the  least  blunder  is  being 
noted. 

Sebastian  watches  with  secret  pride. 
He  has  no  fears,  but  he  longs  to  breathe 
the  measure  through  the  piccolo  he  lightly 
holds.  Alas,  it  is  forbidden  !  But  Cicely 
is  dancing  her  best.  Firm  and  light  and 
clean  and  airy  like  a  cloud  she  moves, 
and  slowly  wins  her  critics  round.  The 
spotted  muslin  sweeps  and  fills  and  droops, 
and  from  the  open  bodice  the  pretty 
throat  shows  cream  under  frills  of  white. 
Sebastian  shudders,  remembering  his 
crime.  He  stifles  remorse  by  assuring 
himself  that  no  one  here  can  know  the 
truth. 

Cicely  advances  for  the  last  time,  truly 
executes  the  final  figure  and,  curtseying 
low  before  the  haughty  Lucy,  speaks  the 
words  that  have  been  spoken  at  Longdown 
Haysel  since  the  Dutchman  came  to 
England : — 

"  May  Haysel  be  blest 
As  the  one  I  love  best, 
When  next  it  do  come, 
May  all  be  at  home. 

So  let  us  sing,  Haysel ! " 

Then  they  sang :  "  Haysel !  Haysel ! 
Good  Haysel  to  all."  It  is  a  right  long 
song,  and  the  words  Cicely  has  spoken  are 
the  burden.  It  is  a  joyous  song  though  it 
is  not  all  joy,  for  some  of  the  care  that 
goes  with  man's  labour  has  touched  the 
simple  words,  and  the  ancient  tune  has  a 
little  sadness  in  it.  But  the  last  sound  is 
of  triumph  and  victory.  It  soars  in  high 
sweet  tones  to  the  dim  roof  and  through 
the  open  hatches  to  the  shorn  fields  and 


sloping  downs,  "  Haysel !  Haysel !  Good 
Haysel  to  all ! " 

Cicely  is  much  praised  and  complimented 
on  her  dancing  and  on  her  looks,  and  she 
is  delighted.  It  is  thought  a  great  honour 
to  be  chosen  Haysel  Lass  at  Pelsbury. 
Every  girl  here  knows  the  Lass's  dance,  and 
most  of  them  hoped  to  be  chosen,  though 
few  would  have  pleased  the  critical  elders 
as  Cicely  has  done.  She  is  compared  with 
famous  Haysels  of  old  days. 

After  Cicely,  the  most  interesting  person 
is  Mr.  Preston,  the  new  head  keeper  at 
Culworth  Place,  a  dignified  bachelor  nearer 
forty  than  thirty. 

He,  too,  compliments,  and  asks  to  be 
informed  about  the  Haysel. 

"  You  know,  Miss  Norcutt,  I  hadn't  been 
here  long  last  Haysel,  and  I  didn't  come," 
he  explained.  "  I  didn't  know  what  it  was, 
and  don't  now." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you,  Mr.  Preston,  I'm 
not  clever  enough,"  said  Cicely,  caressing 
Lucy,  who  had  come  up.  "  Can  you  tell 
Mr.  Preston,  Lucy?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can.  A  little  girl  has  to 
choose,  and  mother  says  I  was  to,"  said 
Lucy,  quickly.  "  I  was  going  to  choose 
Rose  Lannaway,  but  I  wasn't  sure,  and  I 
nearly  did  choose  Susan  Bance.  I'm  glad 
I  didn't." 

"You  chose  the  best  in  the  end,  Miss 
Lucy,"  said  Preston,  as  Sebas  claimed 
Cicely. 

Mr.  Preston  was  not  a  dancer,  and  he 
and  Cicely  were  not  such  a  well-matched 
couple  as  Cicely  and  Sebastian,  but  they 
attracted  more  notice  from  the  matrons  and 
maidens. 

Such  things  are  often  misinterpreted. 
No  one  could  know  that  Mr.  Preston  chose 
his  seat  at  supper  on  purpose  to  be  opposite 
Cicely,  and  to  clink  glasses  when  Mr. 
Sheath  from  the  middle  of  the  cross-tables 
spoke  the  familiar  greeting  : 

"  Friends,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  Long- 
down  Haysel  this  year  and  all  the  years." 

"Glad  are  we  to  come — and  to  many 
more — let's  hope,"  said  all  the  men  at 
once,  stressing  the  last  word  of  each 
phrase.  That  is  the  right  response,  and 
the  right  way  to  give  it. 


Mr.   Gait  had  raised  ths  a  flip  again. 
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All  things  come  to  an  end,  and  in  time 
the  Longdown  Haysel  expired  to  the  loyal 
strains  of  the  Pelsbury  band. 

Sebastian  brought  the  cart  round  to  the 
porch,  where  Cicely  was  waiting  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sheath  and  some  of  the  guests. 
She  bade  them  good-bye  and  kissed  Mrs. 
Sheath  and  let  Mr.  Sheath  kiss  her,  but 
chilled  the  young  men  with  her  grandest 
air  as  she  shook  hands  with  them.  With 
Mr.  Preston  she  was  more  friendly.  Cicely 
had  a  manner  for  every  occasion.  Just  as 
they  were  starting,  Mrs.  Sheath  cried  out, 
"Haysel's  luck,  Cicely,  before  the  year's 
over ! "  which,  of  course,  means  that  the 
Haysel  Lass  will  marry  before  the  next 
feast.  So  they  drove  off  while  the  people 
laughed. 

Sebastian  did  not  mean  tc  keep  in  the 
crowd  of  traps  that  would  last  up  to 
Pelsbury  cross-road.  He  knew  every  road 
and  track  about  here,  and  without  so  much 
as  a  good-night,  he  turned  the  mare  into 
the  lane  by  Lannaway's  farm  and  struck 
the  path  that  joins  the  Shard  road  half  a 
mile  further  up.  Cicely  approved  the 
action,  for  she  had  much  to  say,  and  she 
said  it  once  at  a  great  speed  which  jumbled 
facts  and  opinions  together,  and  several 
times  she  said  it  with  details,  and  each  time 
there  was  new  detail. 

It  had  been  a  great  evening  for  her ;  she 
had  not  expected  to  be  chosen  Haysel  Lass, 
and  all  her  pride  and  pleasure  bubbled  out 
in  stream  and  jet.  It  was,  "  Sebas,  tell  me 
truly,  did  I  dance  my  best  ?  Sebas,  do  you 
like  me  in  this  frock  ?  Oliver  Sheath  said 
Susan  Bance  couldn't  compare  with  me. 
Did  you  have  some  perry?  Mr.  Sheath 
says  it's  better  than  champagne." 

Sebastian  talked  only  when  he  was  wanted 
to.  He  was  quite  happy  looking  at  the 
vivid  Cicely,  who  was  pressed  close  to  him 
by  the  arm  round  her  waist.  They  rode  in 
silence  a  little  while,  Sebas  meditating  a 
great  resolve. 

"  Cissie,"  he  whispered  at  last,  "  do  you 
love  me  ?  " 

"  Dear  Sebas,  I  love  you  very  much,"  she 
said,  and  took  his  kiss.  She  smiled  in  his 
loyal  face  and  thought  of  his  kindness,  and 
that  it  would  please  him  if  he  knew  she 


loved  him.  Truly  she  did  love  him,  and  if 
she  did  not  mean  as  much  as  he  did,  there 
was  no  need  to  tell  him  that  now.  She 
listened  to  the  boyish  tones,  and  answered 
with  her  eyes  mainly.  But  she  felt  they 
were  failing  her. 

"  Go  on,  Sebas,"  she  said,  drowsily,  "  I 
like  to  hear  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  felt  her  grow  heavier  on 
his  arm,  and  her  head  was  quiet  on  his 
chest,  and  when  he  looked  her  hair  shone 
in  the  moonlight,  her  lips  were  scarlet  on  a 
white  face,  and  her  breath  came  softly  as 
she  slept. 

Sebastian  kept  Daisy's  pace  regular.  A 
warm  wind  threw  the  smell  of  sweet  hay 
across  the  road  towards  the  Downs.  Under 
the  hood  a  loop  of  sky  star-dusted  swung 
with  the  motion  of  the  cart  Slowly  and 
evenly  they  went  on  through  the  silent 
hamlets,  and  by  the  dim  pastures.  A  great 
serenity  possessed  Sebastian.  An  abound- 
ing vitality  flowed  through  him.  He  felt 
strong  with  happiness.  He  had  but  one 
idea,  that  he  must  not  wake  Cicely.  That 
was  the  one  definite  thing  in  a  world 
that  had  grown  strange  and  wonderful 
Through  the  long  drive  that  bit  of  reality 
persisted  so  that  when  he  turned  from  the 
Culworth  Road  on  to  the  field  track  behind 
Norcutt's  he  did  not  think  of  leading  Daisy 
down  the  hill.  With  his  free  hand  he 
guided  her  truly,  and  some  softly-spoken 
words  restored  her  confidence. 

As  the  cart  jolted  lightly  on  the  grass 
Cicely  swayed  from  Sebastian  one  moment 
and  dropped  back  the  next  She  woke 
when  Daisy  stopped. 

"  Are  we  home,  Sebas  ?  Oh,  I  was  fast 
asleep.  There's  Phyllis."  A  slender  figure 
came  quickly  through  the  orchard. 

"  Mr.  Norcutt  didn't  come  in  till  after  I 
went  upstairs,"  she  said,  as  Sebastian  helped 
Cicely  down. 

"  Phyllis,  you've  not  been  to  bed  at  all," 
she  exclaimed. 

"  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  hear  you, 
so  I  sat  by  the  window  till  you  left 
the  road,  and  I  watched  from  the  top 
of  the  orchard  till  I  was  sure  it  was 
Sebastian." 

"  Why  me,  Phyllis  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"I  could  not  see  Cissie's  face,"  said 
Phyllis. 

"Let's  go  in,  Phyllis,"  said  Cicely 
quickly.     "Good-night,  Sebas." 

" Good-night, Cissie.  Good-night,  Phyllis; 
and  get  your  sleep  now/1  said  Sebastian, 
and  the  girls  sped  lightly  up  the  orchard 
ind  into  the  house.  Sebastian  stabled  the 
mare  as  quickly  as  he  could,  but  when  he 
got  home  he  could  not  sleep  for  the  rhythm 
of  the  Pelsbury  band,  which  accompanied 
the  dancing  of  a  figure  in  spotted  muslin. 
Gradually  this  figure  became  less  distinct, 
and  he  woke  from  a  crowded  dream  to  find 
that  he  had  slept  longer  than  he  meant  to. 
But  it  was  early  for  Sunday  morning,  and 
he  should  have  time  to  groom  the  mare 
before  his  father  was  about. 

Nearly  an  hour  afterwards  Phyllis,  seek- 
ing eggs,  heard  Mr.  Gale  shouting  at 
Sebastian.  She  disliked  all  men  who 
shouted,  and  she  feared  Mr.  Gale.  Duty 
and  eggs  lay  beyond  the  stable-yard,  and 
she  had  to  pass  the  open  gate. 

"  111  learn  you  to  take  my  mare  out," 
shouted  Mr.  Gale,  whose  back  was  towards 
Phyllis  as  she  came  up. 

"  Put  that  whip  down,"  said  Sebastian. 

Phyllis  saw  the  butt  of  a  heavy  whip 
descend  on  his  hand,  and  the  force  of  the 
blow  made  him  step  back. 

Mr.  Gale  had  raised  the  whip  again.  It 
was  caught  from  behind  and  wrenched 
from  his  grasp.  It  flew  across  the  road, 
and  Phyllis  fronted  him  like  St.  Teresa  in 
holy  anger. 

"  You  cruel  man,  you'll  kill  him  ! "  she 
cried,  and  looked  at  him  through  eyes 
that  seemed  to  burn.  "You  ought  to 
go  to  prison.     Sebas,   run  away,   do  run 


away 


I" 


Sebastian  came  up  very  stern  and  reso- 
lute. "  That's  the  last  blow  I'll  take  from 
you,  father.  Next  time  look  out  for  your- 
self," he  said,  standing  over  Mr.  Gale  and 
holding  out  a  big  fist.  "  See  here,  I'll  take 
the  mare  when  I  like,  or  I'll  start  for 
myself.     You  hear  me,  father  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  at  him,  hesitated, 
and  walked  out  of  the  yard. 

"Oh,  Sebas,  your  hand,"  cried  Phyllis, 
raising   it  gently.      "'Tis  all  of  a  mash," 


she  said,  and  her  face  shrunk  as  if  the  pain 
were  there.     "  Stay  a  bit,  Sebas." 

She  ran  into  the  stable  and  came  back 
with  an  old  girth,  which  she  made  into  a 
sling. 

"  Now  you  must  go  to  Mr.  Parkes.  Shall 
I  come  with  you  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  Phyllis,  I  don't  think  you'd 
better.  I  don't  want  father  locked  up  over 
this,  so  you'd  best  know  nothing." 

"  He  ought  to  be.  He's  a  cruel  man," 
she  said. 

"That's  so,  Phyllis;  but  I  don't  want 
him  sent  to  jail.  You  won't  tell,  will  you  ?" 
said  Sebas,  watching  her  long  fingers 
straightening  a  fold  of  the  girth. 

"  'Tis  not  right,"  she  said. 

"Phyllis,  I  want  you  not  to  tell,"  he 
urged. 

Her  head  was  bent  over  his  hand.  The 
long  plait  of  pale  hair  would  have  been  like 
Cicely's  if  it  had  shone. 

"  Very  well,  I  promise;  but  it's  not  right. 
Now,  Sebas,  go  to  Mr.  Parkes,"  she  said, 
eagerly. 

"  All  right,  I'll  go.  Thank  you,  Phyllis, 
you've  served  me  twice  this  morning,"  said 
Sebastian,  smiling. 

"Oh,  go !  please  go,"  she  cried,  and  turned 
away. 

He  came  to  the  orchard  when  she  was 
there  with  Cicely  that  afternoon.  His 
hand  was  bandaged  and  lay  in  a  proper 
sling.  Cicely  sympathised  without  indis- 
creet inquiries. 

"  Cissie,  there's  a  letter  from  the  owner 
of  the  portmanteau,"  he  said.  "  Can  you 
give  me  the  dress  so  as  I  can  put  it  back?" 

"  Oh,  I  can't.  It's  all  crushed;  it'll  have 
to  be  ironed,"  she  exclaimed.  "And  I 
can't  do  it  to-day  while  father's  about. 
But  you  could  have  it  for  your  second 
journey  to-morrow,  would  that  do  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I'll  come  for  it  after  dinner,"  he 
said.  "  Are  you  coming  for  a  walk, 
Cissie  ?  " 

"I'm  too  tired,  and  besides  you  shouldn't 
move  about  much  with  that  hand.  It's 
bad  to  heat  the  blood,"  said  Cicely,  who, 
he  thought,  seemed  to  avoid  being  alone 
with  him.  Soon  after  he  went  away  to 
avoid  answering   Mr.    Norcutt's   enquiries 
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about  his  hand.  He  risked  heating  his 
blood,  and  took  a  longish  walk,  and  medi- 
tated on  Cicely's  manner.  Was  she  less 
friendly  ?  He  could  not  convince  himself 
that  she  was.  Cicely  had  always  been  way- 
ward, and  most  likely  she  would  be  kinder 
to-morrow. 

She  was  not  at  the  house  when  he  called 
the  next  day,  but  the  dress  was  ready,  and 
Phyllis  helped  him  to  pack  it  in  the  trunk. 

"  Didn't  Cissie  tell  you  where  she  was 
going?"  he  asked,  having  made  the  same 
inquiry  in  other  forms  already. 

"  I  didn't  know  she  was  going  anywhere, 
and  I  don't  know  where  she's  gone,"  said 
Phyllis,  helping  him  to  put  the  trunk  in  the 
cart. 

Even  the  most  scrupulous  must  some- 
times shelter  in  literal  truth.  Phyllis  could 
not  tell  him  that  Cicely  had  gone  driving 
with  Mr.  Preston  and  had  left  the  dress 
unironed.  Nor  could  she  tell  him  who  had 
ironed  it. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  long  time  before  any  one 
heard  that  Mr.  Preston  was  courting  Cicely 
Norcutt,  and  Sebastian  was  one  of  the  last 
to  hear. 

He  had  a  long  talk  with  her  in  which  he 
had  meant  to  say  many  impressive  things. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  said  them  it  might  have 
done  some  good.  But  he  was  too  much  in 
love  to  be  cruel,  and  Cicely  was  too  much 
dazzled  by  her  prospects  to  be  loyal. 

Sebastian  was  the  kind  of  man  to  take 
that  sort  of  thing  to  heart.  He  lost  his 
boyishness,  and  astonished  his  father  by 
his  stem  independence.  The  old  man 
feared  that  he  would  enlist  when  Phyllis 
went  to  an  aunt  at  Borough  Heath  after 
Cicely  married.     She   had   been   the  only 


person  he  had  cared  to  talk  with,  and 
though  he  was  not  a  cheerful  companion, 
she  was  always  willing  to  walk  with  him. 

One  memory  Sebastian  kept  fresh — the 
memory  of  the  night  when  Cicely  slept 
on  his  arm  for  miles.  At  each  Haysel 
he  drove  home  by  himself,  keeping  the 
same  route,  driving  the  same  pace,  and 
trotting  Daisy  down  the  hill  behind  Mr. 
Norcutt's.  Cicely  was  not  at  the  Haysels, 
as  Mr.  Preston  had  been  transferred  to  an 
estate  in  another  county. 

On  the  third  anniversary,  Sebastian's 
thoughts  wandered.  At  Mr.  Sheath's  he 
had  spoken  of  Phyllis  as  a  nice  little  girl, 
and  had  been  reminded  by  the  Shackleford 
miller  that  Phyllis  Anscomb  was  a  young 
woman  of  famous,  though  strange,  looks, 
and  that  she  had  unaccountably  refused 
good  offers. 

"My  missus  says  Phyllis  'd  lost  her 
heart  afore  she  come  to  our  part,"  said  the 
miller.  "  But  then,  my  wife,  as  I  tell  her, 
could  always  see  further  into  a  millstone 
than  the  miller  himself." 

Sebastian  had  been  talking  to  the  miller 
about  buying  the  Shackleford  carrier's 
business,  which  he  could  work  on  the  off- 
days  with  a  second  horse.  Phyllis  and  the 
carrier's  business  got  fixed  together  in  his 
mind.  Of  course  he  should  see  Phyllis  if 
he  came  to  terms  with  the  Shackleford 
man. 

Phyllis  a  grown  woman !  Why  to  be 
sure  she  was  !  That  talk  about  losing  her 
heart  must  be  .  .  Sebastian  was  not 
sure  of  the  word.  When  he  drew  rein  at 
the  orchard  he  looked  for  a  slender,  girlish, 
figure  moving  among  the  trees.  But  that 
was  three  years  ago. 


BAGOT  told  us  this  tale  in  the  Stage 
Door  Club  one  night.  We  were 
sitting  round  the  fire,  talking  of  perfect 
love,  and  somebody  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  thought  of  marrying. 

"  Once,"  said  the  comedian  cheerfully. 

"  Couldn't  you  afford  it  ?  "  His  talent 
and  the  remains  of  his  good  looks  were 
worth  fifty  pounds  a  week  to  him  then, 
but  there  had  been  days — well,  listen  to 
Bagot! 

"It  wasn't  that  I  couldn't  afford  it,"  he 
said  with  a  laugh;  "actors  never  wait  till 
they  can  afford  it.  I  escaped  in  a  curious 
way.  What  saved  me  was  being  such  an 
artist.  Fact!  I  was  really  smitten.  If  I 
hadn't  been  an  artist  in  spite  of  myself  I 
should  be  shivering  in  the  last  train  home 
to  the  suburbs  now,  instead  of  talking  to 
you  dear  boys  in  an  armchair,  with  a  glass 
at  my  side.  What?  Oh,  111  tell  you 
about  it  with  pleasure. 

"  Of  course,  you  know  I  made  my  name 
as  the  '  Rev.  Simon  Tibbils '  in  poor  Pul- 
teney's  'Touch  and  Go.'  Some  things  a  man 
doesn't  forget,  and  I  remember  how  I  felt 
when  1  settled  for  the  part  better  than  I 
remember  yesterday.  You  see  it  was  my 
first  London  engagement,  and  I  had  been 
trying  to  get  one  in  London  for  sixteen 
years.  Sixteen  years  I  had  been  '  on  the 
road ' — and  seen  the  amateurs  with  money 
sauntering  on  to  the  West  End  stage  from 
their  'Varsity  club ! 

"  My  agent  had  told  me  to  try  my  luck 
at  the  office  over  the  theatre  one  morning 
in  July,  and  when  I  went  in  there  was 
nobody  there  but  a  young  man  who  I 
guessed  must  be  I'ulteney.  He  was  sitting 
at  the  table  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand, 
fiddling  with  a  cardboard  model  of  one  of 


the  scenes,  and  looking  as  worried  as  if  he 
had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

" '  Have  I  the  honour  of  speaking  to 
Mr.  Pulteney?'  said  I.  In  those  days  I 
imagined  authors  were  important  persons. 

"  He  flushed,  and  smiled — rather  on  the 
wrong  side  of  his  mouth,  I  thought  r 
'  That's  my  name.' 

" '  I  was  sent  round  to  see  you  about  the 
part  of  the  clergyman  in  your  farcical 
comedy,  Mr.  Pulteney,'  I  said.  I  had 
really  been  sent  to  see  the  stage-manager, 
but  soft  soap  is  never  wasted,  and  I  was 
always  a  bit  of  a  diplomatist. 

"  He  asked  me  to  sit  down,  and  we 
talked.  He  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  and 
I  thought  for  a  moment  he  was  going  to 
offer  me  one.  I  suppose  it  occurred  to 
him  that  it  wouldn't  be  the  right  thing  to 
ask  an  actor  to  smoke  in  the  manager's 
room,  for  he  threw  his  own  cigarette  away. 
He  was  a  gentleman,  poor  Pulteney,  though 
he  was  a  deuced  bad  dramatist. 

"The  manager  came  bustling  back  soon, 
and  began  to  hum  and  haw,  but  Pulteney 
put  in  a  word  that  made  it  all  right.  I 
was  told  it  was  a  capital  part,  and  a  big 
chance  for  me,  and  I  skipped  downstairs 
and  out  into  the  street,  feeling  as  puffed-up 
as  if  I  owned  the  Strand.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  salary  wasn't  much— I  had  had 
better  money  in  the  provinces — but  the 
thought  of  making  a  hit  in  the  West  End 
so  excited  me  that  I  was  nearly  popping 
with  pride. 

"Great  Cumberland  Place!  wasn't  I  sold 
when  the  part  came.  You've  no  idea  how 
duffing  it  really  was.  I  don't  mind  saying 
that  a  good  many  jolly  fine  comedians 
would  never  have  got  a  laugh  in  it.  When 
I  read  the  jokes  I  could  have  cried.     It 
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wasn't  funny  as  the  author  wrote  it,  dear 
boys,  believe  me.  I  don't  want  to  brag  of 
what  I've  done — I'm  not  a  man  who  *  gases' 
about  himself — but  it  was  the  'character' 
I  put  into  it  that  made  that  part ! 

"  Well,  the  rehearsals  weren't  beginning 
for  three  weeks,  and  I  kept  hoping  I'd  see 
how  to  do  something  with  it  before  the  first 
'call.'  I  spoke  the  lines  one  way,  and  I 
spoke  the  lines  another  way,  and  the  more 
I  studied  the  glummer  I  felt.  I  had  my 
dinner  at  Exeter  Hall  several  times,  and 
listened  to  the  people  giving  their  orders ; 
it  was  cheap,  and  I  thought  I  might  hear 
the  sort  of  tone  I  was  trying  to  get  hold  of. 
But  I  didn't.  On  the  Sunday  I  went  to 
three  churches,  and  sat  through  three  ser- 
mons. Honest  Injun !  And  that  was  no 
use.  Talk  about  an  R.A.'s  difficulty  in 
finding  the  right  model?  I  spent  eight 
dusty  days  scouring  London  for  a  model 
for  the  '  Rev.  Simon  Tibbits ' ! 

"  Then  one  afternoon  I  had  come  out  of 
*  Prober's  Avenue.'  As  it  happened  I 
wasn't  thinking  '  shop ' ;  I  wasn't  thinking 
about  anything  in  particular ;  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I  heard  a  voice.  A  voice?  I  heard 
the  voice.  I  heard  the  voice  I  needed  for 
the  part! 

"I  jumped.  My  heart  was  in  my  throat. 
There,  smiling  up  at  a  six-foot  constable, 
was  a  little  parson  asking  the  way  to  Baker 
Street.  He  looked  like  an  elderly  cherub, 
with  his  pink  cheeks,  and  his  innocent, 
inquiring  eyes.  I  held  my  breath  in  the 
hope  he  would  go  on  talking,  but  the 
policeman  had  answered  him,  and  he 
tripped  along  with  merely  a  '  Thank  you.' 
He  tripped  along  with  the  oddest  walk  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  I  dodged  after  him, 
never  taking  my  gaze  off  his  legs,  and 
studying  them  all  the  way  to  Charing 
Cross. 

"  As  I  expected,  he  was  going  by  'bus. 
There  was  one  just  moving.  Up  went  his 
umbrella,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  on 
the  step,  too,  intending  to  lure  him  into 
conversation  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  master 
his  voice  as  nicely  as  I  was  mastering  his 
legs. 

" '  Full  inside,'  said  the  conductor,  put- 
ting  his   dirty   hand   before   my   face.      I 


was  so  annoyed  I  could  have  punched 
his  head. 

"  Well,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
on  top,  and  wait  for  some  one  to  get  out. 
Hang  it,  nobody  did  get  out,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  my  little  model  till  we  reached 
Baker  Street.  I  meant  to  let  him  walk  a 
few  yards,  and  then  ask  him  to  direct  me 
to  Lord's,  but  there  was  a  surprise  for  me ; 
he  tripped  across  the  road  into  the  station. 
'Oho,'  I  said  to  myself,  'training  it  So 
much  the  better.  We're  going  to  have  a 
comfortable  chat  together,  after  all,  you 
and  I!' 

"I  kept  as  close  to  him  when  he  took 
his  ticket  as  if  I'd  designs  on  his  watch, 
and  I  heard  him  say,  'Third-class  to 
Rickmansworth,  if  you  please.'  This  was 
rather  awkward — I  didn't  want  to  pay  a 
long  fare,  and  I  didn't  know  the  line 
well;  /  had  to  book  as  far  as  Rickmans- 
worth, too.  When  we  got  round  to  the 
platform  the  train  was  there,  and  he  hovered 
up  and  down  for  five  minutes  or  more, 
looking  for  a  seat  to  suit  him.  I  began  to 
think  we'd  both  be  left  behind.  Then  just 
as  they  were  slamming  the  doors,  he  made 
up  his  mind.  In  he  went,  and  I  after  him, 
and — what  do  you  think  ?  We  were  both 
on  the  same  side  of  the  compartment,  with 
a  fat  woman  and  a  soldier  between  us ! 

"  Two  passengers  between  us,  I  give  you 
my  word,  and  no  room  opposite.  Not  only 
I  couldn't  talk  to  him — I  couldn't  even  see 
him.  Every  time  we  drew  into  a  station  I 
prayed  the  compartment  would  thin  a  bit ; 
I  sat  tense,  watching  the  faces.  Not  a  sign 
on  them !  You've  heard  of  the  American 
rustic  who  got  so  exasperated  standing  up 
in  a  crowded  car,  that  at  last  he  shouted, 
1  Say  !  ain't  none  o'  you  people  got  homes?' 
That  was  how  /  felt." 

Bagot's  imitation  of  the  rustic  was  very 
good,  and  we  signified  our  appreciation  in 
the  usual  way.  When  the  laugh  was  over, 
some  one  told  the  waiter  we  were  thirsty, 
and  the  story-teller  filled  his  pipe. 

"Well,"  he  resumed,  puffing,  "to  cut  a 
long  journey  short,  we  reached  Rickmans- 
worth without  my  having  had  a  glimpse  of 
my  gentleman.  I  was  about  desperate 
now.     He  hadn't  taken  a  dozen  steps  when 
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I  overtook  him,  and  asked  if  he  would  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  me  whether  any 
decent  apartments  were  to  be  had  in  the 
village.  It  didn't  seem  worth  while  to  have 
had  all  this  bother  just  to  hear  him  speak 
again  for  ten  seconds,  and  I  was  wishing 
myself  back  in  my  apartments  in  Kenning- 
ton.  I  said  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
my  head. 

"It  turned  out  to  be  the  best  question 
I  could  have  put. 

"'lama  visitor  myself,'  he  said,  beaming 
at  me,  'but  I  believe  there  are  rooms  to 
be  had  in  Cornstalk  Terrace.  Yes,  I  am 
almost  positive  I  noticed  a  card  in  a  win- 
dow as  I  passed  through  this  morning.' 

"  I  stood  simply  lapping  his  voice  up. 

" '  Is  it  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  find  ? ' 
I  asked. 

"  '  No,  indeed,'  he  said,  *  it  is  quite  near. 
But  I  am  going  there;  if  you  care  to  ac- 
company me ' 

"  '  Oh,  you're  too  good  ! '  I  exclaimed, 
and  upon  my  word  I  could  have  hugged 
him  ! 

"  The  road  was  a  great  deal  nearer  than  I 
wanted  it  to  be,  for  he  was  chirruping  to  me 
beautifully,  and  I  hated  to  part  from  him. 
When  we  arrived  I  effervesced  with  grati- 
tude, and  he  hoped  I'd  find  comfortable 
quarters ;  and  then  I  went  straight  back  to 
the  station — and  heard  I  had  about  three 
hours  to  wait  for  a  train !  Pleasant?  Rick- 
mansworth  isn't  the  sprightliest  place  I've 
ever  spent  three  hours  in  either.  I  had 
some  nourishment  in  the  bar  of  the  hotel 
across  the  way,  and  I  examined  the  High 
Street  It  wasn't  extensive.  The  barmaid 
had  told  me  there  was  a  park,  so  I  started 
to  discover  it.  I  wasn't  keen  on  the  park, 
you  understand,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  nice  quiet  spot  to  rehearse  in  and  see  if 
I  had  caught  the  little  cleric's  voice.  As  I 
was  going  along,  past  a  row  of  villas,  blest 
if  I  didn't  come  across  him  again,  standing 
at  his  gate. 

"  He  supposed  I  had  been  hunting  for 
lodgings  all  the  time,  so,  of  course,  I  had 
to  keep  the  game  up.  He  was  a  friendly 
old  chap,  and,  honour  bright,  I  felt  sorry 
to  think  I  was  going  to  turn  him  into 
ridicule  on  the  stage.     Still  he  would  never 


know,  and  actors  can't  be  choosers.  He 
went  inside  to  ask  his  landlady  if  she  could 
recommend  any  diggings  to  me,  and  a 
minute  afterwards  out  he  fluttered  to  say 
he  had  quite  forgotten  there  would  be  a 
couple  of  rooms  vacant  in  that  very  house 
next  day.  Scot !  I  had  had  no  more  idea 
of  taking  rooms  than  I  had  of  taking  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  but  it  was  too 
gigantic  a  chance  to  miss.  I  fixed  the 
matter  with  the  old  woman  there  and  then — 
and  the  next  morning  my  model  and  I  were 
living  under  the  same  roof !  .  .  .  Pass 
the  matches,  one  of  you  fellows,  my  pipe 
is  out.     .     .     . 

"At  the  back  of  the  house  there  were 
some  lettuces  and  a  clothes-prop  that  were 
called  a  '  garden.'  My  parlour  was  at  the 
back,  too  ;  and  after  dinner  I  saw  the  rector 
airing  himself.  By  now  I  had  learnt  he 
was  a  rector.  I  lost  no  time  in  joining 
him,  you  may  be  sure  —  I  wasn't  paying 
two  rents  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  sofa — and 
we  discussed  politics  and  public  libraries. 
It  was  a  bit  heavy  for  me,  but  I  didn't 
worry  much  what  he  talked  about  so  long 
as  I  could  hear  his  dulcet  tones.  I  ought 
to  have  said  there  was  a  bench  against  the 
clothes-prop  ;  so  far  as  her  means  permitted, 
the  old  woman  did  things  handsomely. 

"  There  was  a  bench,  and  we  sat  down 
on  it ;  and  while  we  were  sitting  there  the 
door  opened — and  out  into  the  sunshine 
there  came  a  young  and  beautiful  girl. 
She  wore  a  white  cotton  frock,  and  there 
was  no  paint  or  powder  on  her  face,  and 
she  had  the  kind  of  eyes  that  make  you 
want  to  say  your  prayers  and  be  good. 
I'm  not  going  to  gush — I'm  holding  myself 
in — but  on  my  honour  she  was  just  the 
saintliest  picture  of  English  maidenhood 
ever  seen  in  a  poet's  dream ! 

"  *  My  daughter,'  said  my  model. 

"  I  was  so  staggered  that  I  bowed  like  a 
super  at  a  bob  a  night. 

"Yes,  the  old  woman  did  things  hand- 
somely— there  was  room  for  three  on  the 
bench.  She  sat  by  me,  turning  a  back 
yard  into  paradise — I  mean  the  girl,  not 
the  old  woman — and  I  forgot  to  study  her 
father  for  half  an  hour.  I  heard  where  his 
living   was,  and  why  they  were   taking  a 
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holiday,  and  I  stammered 
that  I  was  an  actor,  and  was 
afraid  they'd  be  shocked.  1 
was  stupid  to  own  it,  though 
it  was  all  right,  and  they 
didn't  mind;  but  there  was 
something  in  that  girl's  eyes 
that  forced  the  truth  from 
you  in  spite  of  yourself.  I 
had  been  going  to  say  I  was 
in  the  City,  but  the  lie  stuck. 

"There's  some  fine 
country  round  Rickmans- 
worth — '  Ricky,'  the  natives 
call  it — and  we  used  to  ex- 
plore, the  three  of  us.  We'd 
go  to  Chorley  Wood,  and  to 
Chenies — what  a  good  'back 
cloth '  Chenies  would  make  ! 
By  the  end  of  the  week  we 
were  together  nearly  all  the 
day.  They  invited  me  into 
their  room  to  supper,  and 
after  supper  Marion  would 
sing  at  a  decrepit  piano. 
The  meals  were  quite  plain, 
you  know — sometimes  we'd 
pick  the  green  stuff  in  the 
garden  ourselves — but,  boys, 
the  peace  of  that  little  vil- 
lage room  in  the  lamplight ! 
The  minister  and  his  child 
— the  simple,  God-fearing 
man,  and  that  girl  with  her 
deep,  grave  eyes,  and  earnest 
voice.  Their  devotion  to 
each  other,  the  homeliness 
of  it  all !  To  me,  a  touring 
player,  it  was  sweet,  it  was 
wonderful,  to  be  welcomed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  home. 

"  If  the  comedy  had  been 
put  into  rehearsal  on  the 
date  arranged  it  would  have 
been  better  for  me.  But  it 
wasn't — the  rehearsals  were 

postponed — and  soon  I  was  •«  /  bowed  like  a  super  at  a  bob  a  night." 

thinking     much     more     of 

Marion  than  of  my  part.     I  used  to  talk  to     talk  of  them  to  that  girl.     She  took  me  out 
her  of — well,  of  things  I  had  never  talked      of  myself.     She  raised  me  up.     The  foot- 
of  to  any  one  except  my  mother  when  I  was      lights  were  forgotten, 
a  kid.     Somehow  I  didn't  feel  ashamed  to         "  Oh,  I  had  no  right  to  think  of  her  in 
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the  way  I  did,  of  course  1  What  could  I 
hope  for  ?  There  was  a  world  between  us, 
and  I  saw  it.  I  told  myself  I  had  done  all 
I  came  to  do,  and  that  I  ought  to  go  back 
to  town  at  once ;  I  told  myself  I  was  mad 
to  stay  there.  But  I  knew  I  loved  her.  I 
loved  her  as  I  have  never  loved  a  woman 
since — and  there  were  moments  when  I 
thought  that  she  was  fond  of  me" 

Bagot,  it  was  rapidly  becoming  evident 
to  us,  had  forgotten  that  he  prefaced  the 
story  by  congratulating  himself  on  not 
having  married  the  girl.  His  voice 
trembled.  We  saw  that,  carried  away  by 
his  own  intensity  as  a  narrator,  he  was 
beginning  to  believe  he  was  a  blighted 
being.  But  we  looked  sympathetic,  and 
let  him  "  work  it  up." 

"  One  day  she  owned  she  cared  for  me," 
he  continued,  with  a  far-away  air.  "It 
was  the  day  before  they  were  going  home, 
and  we  were  talking  of  our  '  friendship.' 
Somehow  I — I  lost  my  head,  and  she  was 
crying  in  my  arms. 

"  I  asked  her  to  marry  me.  I  swore 
she  should  never  repent  it  She  sat  listening 
to  me  with  her  hands  limp  in  her  lap,  and 
a  look  on  her  face  that  I  shall  see  till  I  die. 
She  was  afraid — not  of  me,  but  that  her 
father  wouldn't  consent.  They  had  no 
violent  prejudice  against  the  theatre,  but 
she  had  never  been  to  one  in  her  life ;  for 
her  to  marry  an  actor  seemed  an  impossible 
thing. 

"  I  went  to  him  right  off.  I  told  him  I 
worshipped  her ;  I  implored  him  to  trust 
her  to  me.  It  was  an  awful  shock  to  him; 
I  don't  believe  he  had  had  a  suspicion  of 
the  state  of  affairs — he  reproached  himself 
for  letting  it  come  about.  But  he  was  very 
gentle.  He  said  he  had  hoped  for  a  far 
different  future  for  her,  still  that  all  he 
wanted  was  for  his  child  to  be  happy ;  he 
said  he  couldn't  stand  in  her  way  if  he 
knew  she  was  really  sure  of  herself.  In 
the  end  he  promised  she  should  marry  me 
if  she  wanted  to  in  three  years'  time. 

"  When  I  parted  from  her  we  considered 
we  were  engaged;  and  in  the  evening, 
after  they  left,  I  went  to  town. 

"  I  went  to  town,  and  there  was  a  '  call ' 
for  the  first  rehearsal  of  'Touch  and  Go.'    I 


had  forgotten  business,  I  had  forgotten 
everything  but  Marion.  That  '  call '  para- 
lysed me.  I  saw  what  I  had  done,  I 
realised  the  situation.  The  girl  I  was  to 
marry  reverenced  her  father — and  I  meant 
to  burlesque  him  on  the  stage ! 

"  I  couldn't  do  it,  I  wouldn't !  How  could 
I  think  of  it  now  ?  It  wasn't  that  I  feared 
their  finding  it  out — as  I  tell  you,  they 
weren't  playgoers,  and  their  home  was  a 
good  way  off  besides — it  was  the  heartless- 
ness  of  the  thing  that  frightened  me.  To 
'  make  myself  up '  as  her  father  ?  To  speak 
the  bland,  hypocritical  lines  of  the  part  in 
her  father's  voice,  to  mimic  him,  to  turn 
him  into  ridicule  to  amuse  a  crowd.  I  say 
how  could  I  do  it  ? 

"All  the  same  it  was  precious  difficult 
to  avoid,  for  I  had  studied  him  so  long. 
But  I  went  to  the  show  the  first  day  and 
rehearsed  as  I  had  expected  to  rehearse 
before  I  met  him.  Perhaps  not  so  well;  it 
was  a  strain  not  to  be  like  him  after  all  my 
study,  and  it  made  me  tame  and  stiff.  I 
rehearsed  so  the  first  day,  and  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  presently  I  began  to 
notice  that  the  Management  was  a  bit  un- 
happy, and  that  Pulteney  nearly  twisted 
his  moustache  out  during  my  scenes.  If 
an  author  has  written  a  bad  part,  trust  him 
to  blame  the  actor !  He  buttonholed  me 
at  last,  and  begged  me  to  'put  a  little  more 
"  character"  into  it.'  And  I  tried  to :  but 
I  knew  it  was  a  failure,  for  I  could  only  see 
one  'character'  all  the  time — and  that 
one  I  wouldn't  touch. 

"  When  I  was  in  the  stalls  once,  he  and 
the  manager  sat  down  and  put  their  heads 
together.  It  was  dark  in  front,  and  they 
hadn't  seen  me  as  they  came  round.  I 
heard  them  say  something  about  '  A  pity 
they  hadn't  a  West  End  actor  for  the  part' 
I  knew  they  were  talking  of  my  part,  and 
it  got  my  dander  up ;  I  knew  I  could  act 
any  of  that  hoity-toity  West  End  Company 
off  the  stage ;  I  knew  I  had  only  to  '  let 
myself  go.' 

"  When  I  went '  on '  again  I  determined 
I'd  show  'em  what  I  could  do ;  I  determined 
I'd  show  'em  they  had  a  better  comedian 
than  any  forty-pound-a-weeker.  I  sent 
them  into  fits ;  '  Hallo  ! '  they  said.     The 
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women  in  the  wings  stopped  talking  about 
their  dresses  to  watch  me.  The  highly- 
connected  amateurs  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  began  to  give  at  the  knees,  and 
I  could  hear  the  leading-man's  heart  drop 
on  to  the  boards ;  the  actor  from  the 
provinces  was  wiping  them  out !  That 
rehearsal  was  the  sweetest  triumph  of  my 
life. 

"  She'd  never  know — she'd  never  know  ! 
I  kept  telling  myself  she  couldn't  hear  of 
it.  By  the  time  the  wig  that  I  ordered 
was  tried  on  I  felt  as  sure  of  success  as  I 
was  of  my  lines.  I  was  soaked  in  the  part. 
I  wasn't  acting  the  little  rector — by  George, 
I  was  the  little  rector,  trip,  face,  and 
chirrup.  And  the  first  night  came,  and  I 
was  to  play  in  London  at  last ! 

"  They  told  me  the  house  was  crammed. 
All  the  swell  critics  were  there,  all  the 
fashionable  first-nighters.  I  was  so  nervous 
that  the  wig-paste  shook  in  my  hands  when 
I  '  made-up,'  but  I  was  ready  much  too 
soon. 

"I  went   downstairs  and   waited.     The 

doorkeeper  gave  me  a  note.    Of  all  the ! 

It  was  from  Marion.  A  friend  had  brought 
her  up  to  see  me,  and  she  was  in  the 
theatre.  I  was  stunned,  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  fall.  You  know — every  man  in 
this  room  knows — that  for  an  actor  to  re- 
model his  performance  at  the  last  minute 
would  be  a  miracle.  I  couldn't  do  it,  it 
wasn't  in  my  power,  but  even  then  I  thought 
I'd  try  !  I  said  I  must  try,  though  it  would 
ruin  me  !     And  I  heard  my  cue. 

"My  first  lines  'went'  for  nothing.  I 
floundered  —  the  audience  were  ice ;  I 
saw  the  people  on  the  stage  looking  at  me 
aghast.  Then  suddenly  I  got  a  laugh  :  a 
gesture,  an  intonation,  something  I  had 
been  trying  to  hold  back,  had  escaped  me. 
The  laugh  went  to  my  head — I  made  them 
laugh  again  !  I  said  I'd  explain  to  Marion — 


that  she'd  understand,  that  she'd  forgive 
me — and  even  while  I  said  it,  my  other 
self,  the  'self  that  wasn't  acting,  knew  it 
was  a  lie,  and  I  was  losing  her. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it — the  laughter  made 
me  drunk.  I  did  it  all !  I  knew  the  dis- 
gust she  must  be  feeling,  but  the  audience 
were  roaring  at  me  now ;  I  felt  the  shame 
that  she  was  suffering  with  my  own  heart, 
but  the  artist  in  me  swept  me  on.  The 
manager  panted  at  me  in  the  wings  :  'You're 
great — you're  immense.  Gad !  you're  making 
the  hit  of  the  piece ! '  The  stalls  were  in 
convulsions,  the  gallery  had  got  my  name. 
'Bagotl*  they  were  shouting — after  each  act, 
'Bagot/'  Pulteney  rushed  to  me  with 
blessings  at  the  end.  The  house  thundered 
for  me.  It  was  London !  I  knew  that  I 
was  'made';  but  across  the  flare  of 
grinning  faces  I  seemed  to  see  the  Angel 
I  had  lost,  and  the  horror  in  her  eyes." 

Bagot  bowed  his  head:  his  pipe  had 
fallen,  tears  dripped  down  his  cheeks.  By 
this  time  he  was  quite  sure  he  had  been 
mourning  for  her  ever  since  beside  a  lonely 
hearth. 

"  She  wrote  to  me  next  day,  breaking  it 
off,"  he  groaned.  "  She  wouldn't  listen  to 
reason ;  she  said  it  might  be  '  art,'  but  it 
wasn't  love." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her  afterwards  ?  "  we 
asked. 

"  Once,"  he  said,  "  years  later.  She 
married  some  county  chap,  with  an  estate 
and  all  that.  I  saw  her  driving  with  her 
little  boy.  She  looked  very  happy  I 
thought.  Women  soon  forget."  After  a 
pause  he  added  bitterly :  "If  one  of  you 
fellows  "  — he  glanced  at  vie — "  cares  to 
write  the  true  tragedy  of  a  man's  life,  there 
it  is.  You  might  call  it  'The  Price  of 
Success.' " 

But  we  all  thought  a  more  appropriate 
title  would  be  the  one  that  I  have  used. 
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"  T^\0  you  think  there's  any  chance  we 

Yj  shall  see  the  Golden  Horn  this 
side  Christmas,  Smith  ?  " 

"  Can't  say." 

"Yet  you  told  me  to  count  on  her  in 
October !  How  elastic  are  a  sailor's  state- 
ments ! " 

"  When  they  depend  on  sea  and  wind, 
my  girl,  they're  as  elastic  as  wind  and  sea." 

"An  aphorism!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charles- 
worth.  "  My  dear  Smith,  why  waste  such 
pearls  of  wisdom  before  me  ?  " 

Charlesworth  looked  up  from  the  gun 
he  was  cleaning. 

"  You'd  better  go  and  lie  down,  Annie ; 
this  heat's  been  too  much  for  you.  I  guess 
you've  got  a  touch  of  fever." 

"  When  I  fail  to  appreciate  your  charming 
arrangements,  I've  noticed  that  you  always 
ascribe  it  to  fever." 

The  big  man  made  no  answer. 

"  Why  do  you  waste  time  over  that  gun  ? 
There's  nothing  to  shoot  except  me." 

Again  Charlesworth  looked  up. 

"  You  go  and  lie  down,  Annie." 

Annie  burst  out  laughing,  and  curtseyed 
to  him.  "  I'd  better  obey,  or  I  shall  pay 
for  it,  I  suppose.  Not  that  I  should  care, 
•except  that  I  don't  want  to  be  buried  in  this 
hateful  island.  Oh,  how  I  loathe  the  place ! " 
•She  turned  and  went  into  the  house. 

The  lagoon  spread  out  its  pavement  of 
Wue  crystal,  ringed  by  snowy  sands  and 
■delicate  palms;  a  spot  of  sunshine 
-quivered  upon  it  like  a  golden  jewel, 
scintillating  with  unbearable  intensity. 
Beyond  the  shadowy  circle  of  the  atoll 
the  surges  of  the  Pacific  beat  eternally 
upon  the  reef;  the  air  hummed  with  their 
continuous  thunder.  Eden  Island,  the 
name  ran  in  the  chart,  and  it  was  in 
truth  a  paradise.  The  house  was  a  good 
one,  coral  built,  cool,  roomy,  and  well 
cared  for,  with  wide  verandahs;  and  the 
man  sitting  in  the  shade  looked  the  suc- 
cessful trader.     He  was  dressed  in  white, 
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his  clothes  were  well  cut,  and  the  Win- 
chester which  he  had  left  half  cleaned  was 
of  the  best  pattern. 

Presently  a  girl,  comely  as  a  bronze 
statue,  came  out  and  began  to  lay  the 
table,  and  to  her  Charlesworth  addressed 
a  few  words  in  the  native.  But  she  shook 
her  head.  "  Me  no  savvy ;  missis  he  go 
'way,"  she  said,  pointing  down  among  the 
palms.  Charlesworth  got  up  with  a  heavy 
sigh  and  followed  her  indication.  A  hun- 
dred yards  in  there  was  a  clearing ;  thirty 
or  forty  small  oval  mounds  showed  to 
what  use  it  was  dedicated.  Most  of  these 
mounds  were  newly  made;  one  among  them 
was  singled  out  by  a  cross  of  coral  Annie 
Charlesworth  was  standing  by  this,  hanging 
round  its  arms  a  wreath  of  scarlet  flowers. 

Lightly  though  her  husband  stepped,  she 
heard  him,  and  turned  round  in  anger. 
"Am  I  never  to  have  any  peace?  Why 
are  you  always  spying  upon  me  ?  " 

Charlesworth  came  close  and  dropped 
a  hand  on  her  shoulder  :  "  See  here,  Annie, 
my  girl,"  he  said,  "  can't  you  make  out  to 
take  this  differently?  She  belonged  to  us 
both ;  it  was  my  loss  as  well  as  yours." 

"Yes;  and  you  killed  her.  I  told  you 
they  had  small-pox  at  Samoa.  I  told  you 
I  was  afraid  for  her;  but  you  never  will 
listen  to  a  woman's  opinion,  and  you  had 
your  way,  as  you  always  do,  and  now  you 
expect  me  to  forgive  and  forget  I'll  for- 
give when  I  forget,  Smith  Charlesworth; 
not  till  then." 

"  You're  a  bit  unreasonable,"  Smith  said 
gravely.  "  There  was  no  call  to  suppose 
the  small-pox  would  show  up  here.  If  I'd 
acted  on  your  presentiments,  and  taken  you 
home  last  fall,  it  would  have  meant  a  dead 
loss  of  five  thousand  dollars.  If  it  was  to 
do  over  again  I  couldn't  do  other  than  the 
way  I  did." 

"  I  see ;  you  value  your  child's  life  at  five 
thousand  dollars?" 

"You  know  I  didn't  mean  that 
Annie " 

"  Well  ?  " 
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"  It's  five  years  to-morrow  since  our 
wedding-day." 

"  And  it  was  four  years  yesterday  since 
Nan  was  born." 

"  We  might  have  other  children." 

"  I  don't  want  any." 

"  You  used  to  be  fond  of  me." 

"  Strange,  isn't  it,  to  think  of  that  now  ?  " 

"  You  threw  over  a  sight  of  other  chaps 
in  England  to  take  me." 

"  Very  ill-advised  in  me ;  I  know  it. 
You  were  saying  ?  " 

Charlesworth  took  her  by  the  shoulders, 
letting  her  feel  his  strength  without  using  it 
upon  her. 

"  Look  here,  Annie,"  he  said  in  measured 
tones,  "  I'm  not  going  to  stand  this  sort  of 
thing  any  longer.  You  wouldn't  act  the 
way  you're  doing  if  you  were  in  your  senses. 
I'm  going  to  have  my  own  wife  in  my  own 
house,  so  you'll  just  have  to  put  up  with 
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me. 

"Very  well,  and  I'll  hang  myself  on  a 
palm-tree,  the  way  the  natives  do.  Faauma'U 
tell  me  how  they  manage  it." 

"  Oh,  Annie,  Annie  ! "  said  Charlesworth, 
and  he  dropped  his  hands  abruptly  and 
left  her. 

Annie  slipped  down  on  her  knees,  clasp- 
ing the  cross  in  her  arms.  She  pressed  her 
face  against  the  rough  coral;  her  attitude 
was  that  of  one  crucified. 

The  men  were  fishing  out  in  the  lagoon, 
whipping  the  blue  crystal  into  pearly  foam ; 
in  every  boatload  of  wet  and  shining  shells 
Charlesworth  could  pick  out  half-a-dozen 
which  would  contain  pearls  worth  from 
twenty  to  seventy  pounds  a  piece.  Ten 
thousand  pounds'  worth  had  gone  to  Auck- 
land in  the  schooner,  so  long  overdue ;  yet 
for  her  probable  loss  Charlesworth  cared 
not  at  all,  except  because  he  might  have 
sent  Annie  home  in  her.  He  and  his  wife 
had  been  more  deeply  in  love  than  is 
common;  the  progress  of  years  had  not 
disenchanted  them;  the  isle  had  been 
their  Eden  —  until  the  sickness  came. 
Thirty  souls  died  out  of  fifty  on  the  island. 
Charlesworth  and  Annie  were  doctor  and 
nurse.  The  child  was  one  of  the  last  who 
took  it,  Annie  herself  was  the  last  of  all. 
She  was  not  long  ill,  she  had  not  a  mark 


upon  her,  but  when  the  sickness  left  her 
she  was  a  different  woman.  And  since  the 
Golden  Horn  came  not,  Charlesworth  saw 
no  prospect  of  escape. 

But  towards  evening  one  of  the  native 
boys  came  running  to  tell  him  a  piece  of 
news  which  opened  fresh  avenues.  A  brig 
was  in  sight,  bearing  up  for  the  island. 
Charlesworth  studied  her  through  the  glass. 
She  was  a  square-rigger  with  British  lines, 
and  as  she  approached  he  read  her  name, 
picked  out  in  gold  lettering  on  her  black 
hull,  the  Sarnia.  Sunset  was  the  hour  of 
high  tide ;  the  Sarnia  came  in  with  the 
flood,  fled  through  the  narrow  opening  into 
the  lagoon,  and  there  floated,  troubling  the 
blue  waters,  mirroring  in  them  her  white 
wings,  her  fine  symmetrical  lines.  A  boat 
was  lowered ;  Charlesworth  went  down  to 
the  landing-stage  to  meet  the  new-comers. 

There  was  but  one  white  man  in  the 
boat,  a  slenderly-made,  dark,  handsome, 
melancholic  fellow,  immaculate  in  pith 
helmet,  and  white  shirt  and  tie,  and  yellow 
boots,  who  lolled  back  in  his  seat  with  an 
air  native  to  the  Old  Country.  He  raised 
his  hat  with  calm  formality,  and  Charles- 
worth followed  suit. 

"You  the  captain  of  this  vessel?"  the 
American  began. 

"I've  that  honour.  My  name's  de 
Carteret." 

"  English,  I  take  it  ?  Your  craft  wasn't 
built  west  of  the  Atlantic." 

"  Yes,  you're  right,  I'm  English.  Had 
to  run  in  here  because  our  water's  gone 
rotten.     You've  a  snug  berth  here  ?  " 

"  Pretty  fair,"  Charlesworth  admitted. 

He  gave  a  quick  glance  over  the  lagoon. 
"  Pearls,  aren't  there  ? "  Charlesworth 
nodded.  "  I  thought  as  much.  Still,  even 
if  one  does  go  home  empty-handed,  there's 
always  this  incomparable  air  and  scenery  to 
pay  for  the  labours  of  the  voyage." 

"  I  guess  I  shouldn't  care  to  fill  up  on 
air  and  scenery,"  observed  Charlesworth. 

De  Carteret  laughed.  "  That's  where  the 
artistic  temperament  comes  in  :  if  you  can't 
get  what  you  like,  you  must  like  what  you 
get.  Jove !  what  a  picture  your  house 
would  make,  with  that  scarlet  hibiscus  in 
the  foreground  1     I  hope  you'll  not  take  it 
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amiss  if  I   sketch  this  garden  of  Eden? 
No  flaming  cherubim,  eh  ?  " 

"  Are  you  running  this  trading  racket  on 
your  own  ?  "  enquired  Charlesworth,  gravely 
inspecting  him.  He  had  not  before  en- 
countered the  free-and-easy  type  of 
humanity,  and  the  stranger's  frivolous 
references  to  his  trade  struck  him  almost 
as  profane. 

"  My  faith,  no !  I'm  working  it  for 
Levisons'  at  'Frisco.  You're  thinking  I'm 
too  casual  to  do  much  with  it  ?  " 

"Well,  you  are  pretty  casual;  but  you 
may  be  a  good  sailor." 

"  I  can  sail  a  ship  with  any  man  afloat. 
But  for  the  rest  you're  right.  I'm  too  easy 
with  the  men.  Had  a  mutiny  already : 
we  got  it  under,  but  it  was  touch-and-go. 
The  mate  I  got,  truculent  bully  that 
he  was,  he  could  manage  them  right 
enough ;  but  one  simply  couldn't  stand  his 
nagging  and  bullying  of  them,  so  I  got  rid 
of  him.  After  all,  one  can  only  get  killed 
once,  and  it's  better  to  live  pleasantly  than 
to  live  long,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

As  they  stepped  into  the  shade  of  the 
house,  Annie  came  out  of  the  cool,  dark 
hall.  She  was  wearing  a  white  summer 
dress  and  a  large  white  hat,  under  which 
her  black  hair,  was  knotted  low  on  the  nape 
of  her  neck  in  coils  as  thick  as  rope  and 
glossy  as  a  rook's  wing.  She  had  gone  out 
so  little  of  late  that  the  sunburn  was 
bleached  off  her  skin,  and  her  great  black 
eyes  looked  sombrely  forth  from  a  colour- 
less face,  shadowed  by  tragedy.  She  was 
looking  at  the  brig  from  under  her  hand> 
and  stood  so  for  a  moment  like  a  statue ; 
then  turned  and  saw  de  Carteret,  and 
simultaneously  an  exclamation  broke  from 
both. 

"  My  dear  girl,  is  it  really  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  how  glad  I  am,  Alexis  ! " 

They  stood  holding  each  other's  hands, 
smiling  like  two  children ;  then  de  Carteret 
bent  forward  and  kissed  her  on  either 
cheek.  It  was  done  so  simply  that  no  one 
could  resent  it;  but  Annie  drew  back  a 
little,  and  a  shadow  fell  over  her  face. 

•'  My  dear  girl,  what  in  the   name   of , 
wonder  are  you  doing  out  here?" 

"  We've  been  out  for  five  years — trading, 


of   course.     I    see    you    have    met  —  my 
husband." 

"  You've  got  married  !  Why  didn't  you 
wait  for  me  ?  " 

"  Be  very  sure  I  would  have  if  I'd 
known." 

"  I  ought  to  apologise,  Mr.  Charles- 
worth,"  said  de  Carteret  with  airy  grace. 
"  Miss  Lessingham  and  I  have  been  cousins 
from  childhood,  and  I  consider  I  have  a 
prior  claim  upon  her ;  she  was  engaged  to 
me  before  ever  she  heard  of  you." 

"  Till  we  were  seventeen,  wasn't  it  ?  "  said 
Annie. 

"  I  was,  you  weren't ;  come,  you  aren't 
thirty-four  yet ! " 

"It  was  the  happiest  time  of  my  life,'* 
Annie  declared. 

"So  it  was  of  mine.  Ah,  those  delight- 
ful thrashings  ! " 

Charlesworth  knew  that  every  word  which 
Annie  spoke  was  aimed  at  him,  and  he 
could  not  help  suffering.  They  had  dinner 
together  in  the  cool,  shaded  parlour: 
stewed  chicken,  fried  bananas,  soda-scones, 
pineapple  in  claret,  coffee,  all  of  Annie's 
cookery.  For  Faauma,  though  she  waited 
in  exemplary  fashion,  was  not  to  be  trusted 
with  a  frying-pan.  And  as  the  meal  went 
on,  Annie  forgot  to  point  her  speeches  at 
her  husband.  They  were  talking  over  days 
when  Annie  was  a  pupil  at  the  Jersey  Ladies'" 
College  and  de  Carteret  was  also  at  school 
in  St.  Helier's  ;  of  the  private  letters  which 
passed  between  them  and  the  public  tragedy 
which  followed.  They  passed  on  to  Girtoni 
and  Cambridge,  and  to  de  Carteret's  very 
successful  d£but  in  literature,  a  d£but  which 
was  never  followed  up,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Charlesworth  got  up  and  wandered  out  un- 
noticed, and  took  refuge  among  the  palms. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  future.  He  had 
meant  to  ask  de  Carteret  to  take  his  wife  to- 
Samoa,  whence  she  could  ship  to  San. 
Francisco;  he  hardly  dared  to  ask  that 
now.  There  are  certain  tones  and  looks 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  he 
could  see  that  de  Carteret  was  already  half 
in  love  with  his  wife.  Charlesworth  mis- 
trusted the  artistic  temperament,  which 
generally  connotes  in  its  possessor  am 
artistic    vagueness     regarding     the     Tea 


"If  eitktr  ef  yau  ttirt,  you  shall  ham  a  bullet  through  your  ktad!" 
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Commandments,  with  a  specially  tender  haze 
over  the  Sevenih.  Moreover,  he  knew  that 
in  Annie's  present  mood  she  would  be  eager 
to  do  a  wrong  thing  simply  because  it  was 
wrong.  He  did  not  see  his  way  to  explain- 
ing this  to  Annie;  yet  to  keep  her  a 
prisoner  without  explanation  would  savour 
of  the  methods  of  the  Great  Bashaw.  He 
could  not  tell  what  to  do. 

In  his  meditations  he  had  wandered  near 
the  cemetery,  and  suddenly  found  himself 
within  earshot  of  voices,  coming  towards 
him  from  the  house.  Cursing  the  sweet 
night  and  the  alluring  moon,  he  stepped 
back  into  the  bush  to  *  let  them  pass. 
Annie  came  down  the  path  with  de  Carte- 
ret ;  he  was  holding  her  hand  between  his, 
and  talking  earnestly. 

"  Of  course  I  heard  of  your  marriage ; 
why  else  did  you  suppose  I  threw  up  the 
writing  and  came  out  to  the  South  Seas, 
except  to  get  away  from  the  thought  of  you? 
But  I  wasn't  going  to  inform  him  of  that 
fact.  How  could  you  be  so  blind?  I've 
never  thought  of  any  woman  but  you  ! " 

"I  never  saw  it — I  never  dreamed  of 
it!" 

"  No ;  you  were  among  your  'ologies 
and  I  among  my  elegies.  But  it's  the 
truth,  though  I  never  should  have  told 
you  if  I  hadn't  come  here  and  found 
things  as  they  are.  For  it  gives  me  cer- 
tain rights.  I  want  you  to  be  happy, 
Annie.     Darling,  promise  me  you'll  do  it" 

"  I  can't — I  can't !  It  would  be  treach- 
ery to  Nan!" 

"Sheer  nonsense,  dear  girl.  Absolute 
nonsense.  Poor  little  innocent  soul !  Are 
you  going  to  let  it  burden  you  with  life- 
long misery  for  the  sake  of  the  imaginary 
duty  which  you  owe  to  its  manes?" 

Anne  stood  nervously  touching  the  little 
cross. 

"For  it  is  misery,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  Annie  nodded. 

"  My  darling,  give  up  this  crazy  notion  of 
duty.  Give  it  up  because  I  love  you. 
Promise  me  that  to-morrow " 

"  If  either  of  you  stirs,"  said  the  voice  of 
Charlesworth  from  behind  them,  "by  God, 
you  shall  have  a  bullet  through  your  head  ! " 

De  Carteret  bit  his  lip,  made  a  little 


grimace,  and  stood  immobile.  Annie  also 
was  for  the  moment  arrested ;  she  looked 
up  strangely  at  de  Carteret,  turned  round, 
and  walked  fearlessly  to  her  husband, 
putting  out  her  hands. 

"  Smith  sahib — take  me  back,"  she  said. 

Charlesworth  let  fall  the  Winchester  and 
took  her  in  his  arms,  saying  never  a  word. 

So  the  serpent  went  hurriedly  away  from 
Eden  Island  with  the  morning's  tide,  with- 
out waiting  to  say  good-bye.  And  the  two 
who  were  left,  having  buried  the  hatchet, 
did  not  dig  it  up  again  in  discussions ;  they 
never  spoke  of  him  again.  But  three  years 
later  an  incident  happened  which  makes  a 
curious  little  pendant  to  this  tale,  and  is 
perhaps  worth  relating. 

"Pick  up  that  kid,  Annie,  before  he's 
sick ;  he's  been  filling  up  on  pineapple  for 
half-an-hour.     And  just  listen  to  this." 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Annie,  con- 
tinuing to  slice  fruit  for  jelly  in  placid  in- 
difference to  her  son's  misdeeds. 

Charlesworth  read  out : 

"On  the  nth  instant,  at  Pasadena, 
Alexis  de  Carteret,  late  of  St.  Peter  Port, 
Guernsey,  England,  aged  37." 

"  That's  that  scamp  of  a  cousin  of  yours, 
I  reckon,"  he  said,  folding  up  the  paper 
and  hauling  his  son  on  his  knees. 

Annie's  hands  were  for  the  moment 
arrested.  "  Why  do  you  call  him  a  scamp?" 
she  said  at  last. 

"  Well,  my  girl,  if  you  put  it  to  yourself, 
I  think  you'll  allow  he  played  it  pretty  low 
down  on  me — and  you." 

"  Always  put  yourself  first ;  that's  right," 
Annie  retorted  promptly.  "  When  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  That  time  in  the  cemetery." 

There  was  another  pause. 

"Smith,  I  hate  resurrecting  unpleasant- 
ness as  much  as  you  do,  but  I  must  have 
this  explained.  What  did  you  think  he  was 
asking  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Run  away  with  him." 

"Now  I  understand  why  you  took  the 
Winchester  to  us ! "  said  Annie. 

"  Why,  what  was  he  after,  then  ?  " 

Annie  came  round  and  bestowed  a  kiss 
on  his  hair.  "Smith  sahib,  he  was  just 
entreating  me  to  make  it  up  with  you." 


CHAPTER  XXV 


A   TURKISH    HELL 


HIS  Majesty  the  Sultan,  to  whom  I 
hurried  on  leaving  the  doctor,  ex> 
pressed  the  warmest  satisfaction  at  the 
report  which  I  was  able  to  make  to  him 
and,  naturally  enough,  was  especially 
interested  at  the  news  of  Maraboukh 
Pasha's  death.  But  I  think  he  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  Pasha  had  anticipated 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

He  questioned  me  with  much  ingenuity 
as  to  what  I  knew  of  the  plot  and  the  men 
in  it,  but  having  no  liking  for  the  part  of 
public  informer  I  gave  him  to  understand 
that  my  knowledge  was  limited  to  what  I 
had  heard  from  Maraboukh's  own  lips, 
and  I  professed  complete  ignorance  of 
all  names;  adding  that,  as  Maraboukh's 
house  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Zaptiehs, 
they  no  doubt  would  make  use  of  their 
opportunities. 

He  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  news 
of    Grant's   condition   and    that  he   had 


(nose  sons  ot  my  own  taitn  wnom  i  nave 
loaded  with  favours.  It  is  wonderful,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  His  death  will  be  a  personal 
disaster  for  me ;  his  enemies  are  my 
enemies,  and  shall  feel  the  weight  of  my 
anger.  If  I  cannot  save,  I  can  at  least 
avenge  him.     You  will  tell  him  this." 

"  It  would  be  no  comfort  to  him,  your 
Majesty.  His  mind  is  too  great  to  harbour 
thoughts  of  any  violence  or  love  of  revenge." 

"  He  is  a  great  man  for  a  Christian," 
said  the  Sultan,  with  a  characteristic  re- 
servation. 

"  Could  he  but  have  lived,  your  Majesty's 
country  and  subjects  would  have  had  no 
greater  benefactor." 

He  paused  a  second  to  think,  and  then 
shook  his  head  slowly. 

"  It  was  not  to  be.  We  are  the  children 
of  Allah  !  His  ways  are  ways  of  inscrut- 
able mystery,  and  we  can  but  walk  them 
blindfold  and  work  out  our  fate  in  faith. 
Allah  alone  is  great  and  knows.  This 
was  not  to  be."  His  tone  was  one  of 
intense  reverence  and  solemnity.  And 
in  that    mood  of   reverent   fatalism  and 
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acquiescent  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Power  which  Easterns  can  always 
show  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and 
sometimes  in  their  own,  I  bowed  myself 
out  of  the  august  presence. 

At  the  White  House  I  found  the  leader 
of  the  troops,  waiting  with  a  report  of  his 
search  for  Abdullah  Bey;  and  the  news 
was  barren.  He  had  not  found  the  man 
himself,  nor  any  trace  that  Enid  had  been 
in  his  house.  I  had  not  permitted  myself 
to  hope  much  from  the  search,  but  I  was 
nevertheless  keenly  disappointed. 

There  now  seemed  but  one  thing  to  do — 
to  find  Stephani  and  ascertain  what  he 
knew  and  how  far  it  would  help  me.  I  had 
no  knowledge  whatever  on  which  to  work ; 
I  could  not  hazard  a  guess  where  to  look 
for  her  with  any  prospect  of  success ;  and 
precious  hours  were  slipping  away,  every 
one  of  which  might  be  fraught  with  peril  to 
her. 

Even  the  search  for  Stephani  must 
occupy  many  hours,  and  might  take  days, 
as  any  one  will  understand  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  prison  manage- 
ment in  Turkey.  Some  day  the  terrible 
truth  about  those  hells  of  darkness  and 
cruelty  will  be  told  in  full,  and  the  infamies 
practised  in  them  will  make  the  world 
stand  aghast  in  horror. 

I  did  not  know  where  to  look  for 
Stephani,  nor  by  what  process  he  had  been 
imprisoned,  nor  by  whose  order,  nor  even 
under  what  name.  I  knew  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  when  a  man  of  influence 
and  power,  such  as  Maraboukh,  wished  to 
be  rid  of  some  poor  wretch  who  had  given 
offence,  to  consign  him  to  the  governor  of 
one  of  the  prisons  (some  friend,  dependent, 
or  tool  of  the  great  man)  without  a  shadow 
of  legal  formality ;  and  when  once  the 
gates  had  closed  on  such  a  prisoner  they 
never  opened  again  for  him.  The  "dis- 
cipline "  of  the  prison  was  slower  in 
operation  than  an  execution  under  a 
capital  sentence,  but  not  one  whit  less 
sure. 

It  was  probable  enough  that  Maraboukh 
would  have  had  more  than  one  pliant 
gaoler  in  his  power  or  pay,  probably  thick 
in  the  plot,  and  ready  to  receive  without 


question  any  prisoners  whom  the  powerful 
Pasha  might  despatch  to  him. 

Feeling  that  I  had  better  apply  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  official  centre,  I  drove 
to  the  Ministry  of  Police  in  Stamboul  and, 
producing  the  Sultan's  authority,  described 
Stephani,  and  asked  to  which  prison  he 
had  been  sent.  The  official  whom  I  saw 
was  polite,  courteous,  greatly  impressed  by 
the  sight  of  Abdul  Hamid's  signature  and 
seal,  and  listened  to  me  with  Oriental 
patience.  But  he  was,  or  appeared,  utterly 
sceptical  of  my  statement. 

"  Your  Excellency  has  been  entirely 
misled.  No  man  is  ever  imprisoned  in 
our  country  except  under  due  legal  forms. 
Count  Stephani  is  well  known  to  us,  and 
if  he  were  under  restraint  anywhere  in  the 
Empire  we  should  certainly  know  the  facts. 
It  could  not  be  done  otherwise." 

"  But  I  am  certain  he  is  in  one  of  the 
prisons,"  I  insisted. 

"I  assure  your  Excellency  that  is  an 
impossibility.  But  whatever  you  wish  us  to- 
do,  we  will  do  at  once ;  although  I  must 
warn  you  to  prepare  for  a  disappointment. 
Our  system  is  the  most  thorough  in  all  the 
world.  The  Count  Stephani  may  have 
disappeared  from  the  capital ;  but  he  has 
probably  deemed  it  discreet  to  leave,  in 
view  of  the  trouble  that  is  impending  for 
many.  I  am  convinced,  however,  you  will 
not  find  him  in  any  Turkish  prison." 

"Have  you  never  heard  of  any  men? 
being  consigned  to  some  of  the  governors, 
of  the  gaols  without  legal  formality  ?  " 

"Twenty  years  ago  that  was  possible: 
indeed,  there  were  one  or  two  apparent, 
cases.  But  our  August  Master  has  now 
made  that  impossible.  It  could  not  happen, 
you  will  perceive  at  once,  because  of  our 
perfect  system.  We  cause  reports  to  be 
made  to  the  Ministry  regularly  from  all 
prisons,  showing  all  prisoners  then  under 
restraint.  Permit  me  to  show  you,"  and 
he  laid  before  me  a  number  of  such  reports, 
smiling  the  while  with  an  air  of  polite 
tolerance  for  my  ignorance. 

"  But  there  may  be  any  number  of  cases, 
omitted  from  here,"  I  objected. 

"  What  does  your  Excellency  wish  us  to- 
do  ?  "  he  asked,  as  though  it  were  useless. 
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to  argue  further  with  any  one  who  could 
even  suggest  such  an  impossibility. 

I  agreed  as  to  the  uselessness  of  further 
discussion,  and  told  him  my  wishes. 

"  I  desire  to  have  a  list  of  all  the  prisons, 
and  the  names  of  the  governors  of  each." 

"  It  shall  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
your  Excellency." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  require  it  at  once,  and 
will  wait  for  it  now,"  and  he  gave  the 
necessary  instructions  in  my  hearing. 
"Next  I  wish  you  to  communicate  with 
all  these  governors,  by  telegraph  where 
possible,  giving  name  and  full  description 
of  Count  Stephani,  and  saying  that  his 
Majesty  demands  to  know  instantly  whether 
he  is  in  the  prison." 

As  I  had  made  him  understand  that  I 
was  in  a  hurry  and  meant  him  to  be,  he 
drafted  a  message  there  and  then  and 
submitted  it  to  me  for  approval ;  his  air 
being  all  the  time  that  of  one  who  is  in- 
dulging the  useless  whim  of  a  person  in 
authority  with  a  fad. 

"Lastly,  I  wish  to  have  the  services  of 
one  of  your  oldest  and  most  skilled  agents 
in  the  work  of  secret  investigation."  I 
meant  his  best  spy,  of  course;  but  the 
use  of  the  word  would  only  have  pro- 
voked more  purposeless  disavowals  and 
discussions. 

When  the  spy,  whose  name  was  Kultuk 
Said  (Little  Said),  had  been  brought  in, 
and  the  list  of  the  prison  governors  handed 
to  me,  I  asked  that  all  replies  from  the 
prisons  should  be  sent  to  the  White  House 
and  left. 

There  is,  of  course,  only  one  rapid  and 
effective  appeal  to  a  Turk  of  the  lower 
official  order,  and  that  is  through  his 
pocket  and  his  interests.  I  lost  no  time, 
therefore,  in  dealing  so  with  Little  Said. 

"  I  want  your  best  wits  in  this  business, 
Said,"  I  began ;  "  and  if  you  serve  me  well  I 
will  pay  you  handsomely  and  recommend 
you  to  his  Majesty  for  promotion."  I  spoke 
as  impressively  as  I  could.  "  I  am  engaged 
on  a  secret  enquiry  for  his  Majesty  him- 
self, and  he  takes  a  close  personal  interest 
in  my  being  successful.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  urgency  to  him." 

"  Your  Excellency  can  depend  upon  his 


servant,"  he  replied,  his  little  ferrety  eyes 
gleaming  with  anticipation  of  good  things. 
They  did  not  gleam  in  vain,  for  I  gave  him 
at  once  a  handsome  backsheesh,  and  as  he 
put  the  gold  coins  in  his  pocket,  he  gave 
me  to  understand  that  his  heart  was 
already  in  the  work.  I  could  see  that  his 
greed  was,  and  I  took  the  rest  for  granted. 

"A  much  heavier  reward  in  money  will 
be  yours  if  we  are  successful  and,  as  I  told 
you,  certain  promotion."  I  gave  him  then 
the  list  of  the  prison  governors,  and  added : 
"  The  question  you  have  first  to  answer  is, 
which  of  these  men  was  a  friend  of  Mara- 
boukh  Pasha,  and  to  which  of  them  would 
he  be  most  likely  to  send  a  man  who  had 
to  be  kept  in  safe  concealment  ?  " 

He  looked  up  from  the  paper  which  he 
had  already  begun  to  read,  and  shot  a 
sharp  questioning  suspicious  glance  at  me. 

"  I  assure  your  Excellency — "  he  began, 
when  I  cut  him  short. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  Said.  If  you  are  only 
going  to  repeat  the  official  story  I  have 
already  heard  at  the  Ministry,  give  me  back 
that  money,  drop  your  hopes  of  promotion 
now  and  for  all  time,  and  I'll  get  another 
man  to  do  this  secret  work  for  his  Majesty. 
I  shall,  moreover,  report  to  the  Sultan  my 
opinion  of  your  official  staunchness  and — 
your  actual  uselessness  for  this  work.  You 
can  take  your  choice";  and  I  checked  the 
carriage  as  if  to  return  to  the  Ministry  of 
Police. 

He  sat  hunched  up  in  thought  for  a 
minute ;  and  his  hand  stole  into  his  pocket 
where  he  fingered  the  gold  lovingly. 

"  Whatever  you  do  and  all  that  you  tell 
me  will  be  for  my  ear  alone,  Said,"  I  added, 
guessing  he  might  think  his  fidelity  to  the 
official  version  was  being  tested.  "  But  if 
you  won't  tell  me  the  truth  you  are  no  use 
to  me." 

Still  he  hesitated,  and  I  saw  the  hand 
which  held  the  gold  come  slowly  out  of  his 
pocket,  as  if  he  had  been  drawing  drops  of 
blood  from  his  veins. 

"  Read  this,"  I  said,  and  showed  him  the 
Sultan's  authority. 

He  read  it  with  wide  eyes,  and  then  gave 
a  deep,  deep  sigh  of  relief  as  he  thrust  the 
gold  back  again.     He  was  mine. 
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"Your  Excellency's  words  are  as  the 
words  of  the  Koran  to  Said." 

"  Good,"  I  exclaimed.  "  Now  read  that 
list  for  the  purpose  which  I  see  you  under- 
stand. I  perceive  you  are  a  faithful  servant 
of  our  August  Master,  Said,"  and  I  gave  him 
a  couple  more  gold  liras  to  whet  his  zeal. 
To  my  surprise  he  marked  off  no  less  than 
six  names  on  the  list,  with  a  double  mark 
against  three  of  them. 

These  three,  he  told  me,  had  been 
officers  under  Maraboukh  when  the  late 
Pasha  was  in  command  of  his  province, 
and  they  owed  their  present  appointments 
to  his  influence.  One  of  the  prisons  lay 
far  away  in  the  north  of  Macedonia,  and 
this,  from  its  remoteness,  was  in  the  spy's 
view  the  most  likely  place  in  which  to  find 
what  we  sought. 

"  But  it  would  take  half  a  week  to  reach 
the  place,"  said  I,  somewhat  disconcerted ; 
"  and  the  prisoner  cannot  have  been  even 
arrested  more  than  three  days  ago." 

"  Your  Excellency's  words  are  words  of 
wisdom.  Then  it  is  to  the  prison  of 
Megridjeh,  under  Reshid  Bey,  that  we 
should  bend  our  feet."  This  was  the 
more  likely  place,  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, because  it  lay  in  the  hills  many 
miles  from  a  railway,  and,  being  thus  out 
of  the  way,  frequently  escaped  even  the 
farce  of  inspection  from  the  Ministry  of 
Police.  There  was  a  forty  mile  railway 
journey  to -face,  and  a  long  ride  to  follow, 
it  seemed ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  accordingly  we  turned  back  and  drove 
to  the  railway  station. 

There  was  no  train  to  Muradly,  the 
nearest  station  for  Megridjeh,  for  four 
hours,  I  was  told ;  but  the  authority  of 
the  Padishah,  supplemented  by  gold  and 
backsheesh,  and  a  little  determination  can 
make  even  the  Turkish  railway  authorities 
move ;  and  thus  a  special  train  was  made 
up  and  ready  before  I  had  completed  my 
preparations.  I  resolved  to  make  my  visit 
in  some  force,  and  I  sent  up  to  the  White 
House  for  Hassim  Bey  and  a  dozen  of  the 
soldiers  to  accompany  me.  Some  little 
time  was  occupied  in  entraining  the  men 
and  horses;  but  we  were  soon  off  on  the 
first  stage  of  our  journey,  and  the  telegraph 


flashed  forward  the  news  to  our  destination 
that  a  special  officer  of  the  Sultan,  armed 
with  plenary  authority,  and  carrying  plenty 
of  money,  was  on  the  way,  and  might  need 
some  assistance  as  well  as  three  or  four 
good  horses  on  arrival. 

They  were  ready  for  me  and,  having, 
given  orders  that  the  train  should  remain 
to  take  the  party  back  to  the  capital,  I  led 
the  little  cavalcade  through  the  town,  to- 
the  wonderment  of  the  whole  population, 
and,  having  Said  with  me  to  act  as  guide* 
rattled  on  as  fast  as  our  animals  could 
carry  us. 

During  the  ride  I  questioned  the  spy  as 
to  the  best  method  of  proceeding,  and  his 
answer  was  characteristic 

"  If  Count  Stephani  is  anywhere  in  the- 
prison,  your  Excellency  may  rely  upon 
Said's  finding  him.  I  know  every  cell, 
including  the  secret  ones.  But  first  my 
lord  should  act  officially,  and  appear  to- 
trust  the  commander  of  the  prison,  Reshid 
Bey."  The  little  man  was  earning  his 
money  well. 

Our  arrival  at  the  gloomy-looking  place- 
created  a  considerable  amount  of  excite- 
ment, and  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  warders 
was  drawn  up  near  the  great  gates  as  I  rode 
up  and  asked  for  the  commander. 

The  men  appeared  at  first  disinclined  to- 
admit  my  followers ;  but  I  let  them  see  I 
could  play  my  part  with  authority  and,  in 
the  sternest  tone  I  could  assume,  I  ordered 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan  to  throw 
the  gate  open  instantly,. 

It  is  probable  that  the  uniform  of  the 
Household  Troops  had  much  more  effect 
than  my  command;  but  the  order  was 
obeyed  and,  riding  in,  I  dismounted  and 
demanded  to  see  the  governor,  Reshid  Bey, 
instantly. 

.  I  was  taken  to  his  private  apartments, 
and  he  came  to  me  promptly,  looking,  I 
thought,  not  a  little  uneasy. 

"  I  am  Ormesby  Pasha,  here  on  my 
August  Master's  business,  Bey  Effendi,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  by  whose  authority 
those  dogs  at  the  gate  there  dared  to 
question  the  right  of  His  Majesty's  envoy 
to  enter?"  I  showed  him  as  I  spoke 
the  Sultan's  authority.. 
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"  I  will  see  that  they  are  punished,  your 
Excellency,  and  I  beg  you  meanwhile  to 
accept  my  humblest  apologies.  We  had 
not  been  advised  of  your  Excellency's* 
visit,  and  they  were,  doubtless,  ignorant  of 
your  Excellency's  high  rank  and  business." 

"The  uniform  of  my  soldiers  should 
have  been  a  sufficient  passport,  Bey 
Effendi.  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  report  to 
my  August  Master  that  your  men  are  so 
badly  trained  that  they  think  they  can 
insult  even  his  Majesty's  Household 
Troops  with  impunity." 

He  looked  a  veritable  bully  among 
bullies,  a  coarse-featured,  low-browed, 
heavy-jawed  brute  of  a  man;  and  now, 
like  a  bully  when  cowed,  he  fawned  and 
cringed  and  writhed  with  a  multitude  of 
abject  apologies.  A  loathsome  beast,  but 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  subservience 
that  I  desired. 

"  I  have  come  in  search  of  one  of  your 
prisoners.  There  have  been  evil  deeds  in 
the  capital,  and  some  impious  villains  have 
dared  to  conspire  against  the  very  life  of 
our  august  and  beloved  Padishah,  whom 
may  the  Prophet  ever  bless.  One  of  the 
traitors  has  been  sent  here,  and  I  require 
you  to  deliver  him  up  to  me.  His  name  is 
Stephani — Count  Stephani  of  Pristina." 

"  Your  Excellency  has  surely  been  mis- 
informed.    I  have  no  prisoner  here  of  that 
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name. 

"What  prisoners  have  you  received 
during  the  last  three  days?"  I  was 
watching  him  and  saw  him  start  as  I  asked 
this. 

"Your  Excellency  shall  see  the  prison 
register  " ;  and,  summoning  an  assistant,  he 
sent  for  it. 

Stephani's  name  was  not  on  it. 

"  You  have  had  none  but  these  ?  " 

"  None,  certainly  none.  Why  does  your 
Excellency  ask  that  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  here,  Bey  Effendi,  to  tell 
you  his  Majesty's  motives,"  I  answered 
indignantly.  "  I  will  go  through  the 
prison.  I  have  with  me  a  man  who  can 
identify  the  prisoners." 

"Your  Excellency  will  honour  me  by 
taking  coffee?"  he  asked,  for  without  the 
inevitable  coffee  and  cigarettes  no  busi- 


ness,  official,   commercial,   or  friendly,  is 
ever  transacted  in  Turkey. 

"  My  time  is  very  short,"  I  answered, 
and  taking  the  proffered  coffee,  I  sipped 
it  aid  then  at  once  rose. 

I  had  heard  much  of  Turkish  prisons, 
and  had  even  visited  one  once,  and  I  was 
thus  prepared  for  some  distressing  sights ; 
but  no  reading  and,  indeed,  no  imagina- 
tion could  have  prepared  me  for  the  sights 
of  that  day. 

The  prison  had,  like  others,  three  floors  : 
one  level  with  the  ground,  one  above  it, 
and  one  below  it.  There  were  in  all  just 
over  a  hundred  cells,  and  in  them  were 
crowded  some  twelve  hundred  hapless, 
hopeless  prisoners.  The  cells  were  square, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  same  size,  not  one 
being  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  from 
wall  to  wall  and  floor  to  ceiling.  Even  to 
those  on  the  upper  floor  scarcely  any  light 
was  admitted ;  and  in  many  of  these  dens 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miserable,  starving 
creatures  were  thrust. 

We  went  first  to  the  upper  floor,  and 
our  way  was  by  a  staircase  absolutely 
indescribable  for  its  accumulations  of  dis- 
gusting filth.  The  air  was  thick  with  the 
foulest  stench  that  ever  bred  a  pestilence, 
and  the  odour  was  so  horribly  fetid  that 
it  almost  overpowered  me  with  its  abomi- 
nation. I  was  faint  and  sick  with  it,  and 
should  have  succumbed,  I  believe,  had  not 
the  far  greater  horrors  of  the  sight  of  the 
prisoners  themselves  deadened  my  senses 
even  to  that  nightmare  of  stench. 

Gaunt,  hollowed-cheeked,  emaciated, 
pale  with  the  pallor  of  sickness,  suffering 
and  coming  death  they  were,  one  and  all. 
Their  eyes  protruding  half  out  of  the 
blue  sockets,  they  lay  in  hundreds  on  the 
fouled  floors  of  the  cells,  panting  for  air, 
starving,  parched  with  never-sated  thirst ; 
enduring  the  brutalities  of  gaolers  with 
whom  brutality  was  a  science,  they  suffered 
the  tortures  of  the  damned  until  the 
fervently-prayed-for  relief  of  death  should 
come  to  give  the  only  release  ever  likely  to 
be  theirs. 

Absolutely  no  food  save  bad  bread  and 
worse  water  was  ever  given  them,  I  learnt, 
and    that   only  in    quantities  which    but 
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sufficed  to  excite  their  hunger  and  goad 
their  thirst.  For  one  short  half-hour  a 
day  they  took  such  air  as  the  small,  filth- 
bestrewn  courtyard  afforded,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  they  were  left  herded  in  those 
awful  cells,  too  many  in  numbers  to  lie 
down  all  at  one  time,  the  space  being  too 
small,  and  the  crush  too  great  to  admit  of 
any  movement.  The  stronger  trampling 
down  the  weak,  many  of  them  naked  from 
head  to  foot,  save  for  the  iron  manacles 
and  anklets,  starving  for  lack  of  food,  tor- 
tured with  thirst,  gasping  for  air,  poisoned 
by  the  reek  of  pestilence  which  brooded 
everywhere — there  they  lay,  struggling  and 
writhing  in  an  inferno  contrived  by  man's 
brutal  humanity,  under  an  inspiration 
worthy  of  hell  itself. 

The  cells  on  the  floor  beneath  had  all 
the  same  horrible  features,  save  only  that 
the  condition  of  the  sufferers  was  worse. 
They  had  less  light,  and  even  fouler  air. 
They  had  been  longer  in  the  putrid  stew 
of  misery  and  wretchedness,  for  their 
sentences  were  longer.  The  weaker  ones 
were  mercifully  dead ;  for  the  weaklings 
die  quickly,  and  the  strongest  cannot  exist 
more  than  four  or  five  years ;  and  that 
gaoler  does  his  work  the  best  whose 
prisoners  die  most  rapidly. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  depth  yet  of 
misery  and  awfulness;  and  those  in  the 
underground  cells  had  plumbed  it.  There, 
not  a  ray  of  light  ever  penetrated;  the 
prisoners  were  chained  each  to  one  spot, 
and  lay  scarcely  able  even  to  change 
position  on  the  filthy  floor,  a  positively 
diabolical  ingenuity  being  shown  in  the 
moulding  of  the  fetters.  In  one  spot  was  a 
poor  devil  with  hands  and  feet  fastened 
together  till  his  form  was  drawn  to  the 
shape  of  a  bent  bow,  with  the  chain  as  a 
short  string  ;  there,  a  wretch  bent  sideways, 
right  hand  and  right  foot  fastened  in  a  tor- 
turing embrace ;  another  with  ankles  fast  to 
a  bolt  in  the  wall,  and  his  left  hand  chained 
high  up  to  another  bolt,  standing  like  a 
man  half  crucified;  yet  another,  with  his 
feet  fastened  too  wide  apart  to  support  the 
body,  which  bent  and  fell  forward,  listless, 
all  but  lifeless,  and  all  the  senses  dead  but 
those  of  intolerable,  never-ending  suffering. 


These  were — God  help  them,  whatever 
their  crimes  !— the  worst  criminals ;  and  the 
one  refined  touch  of  merciless  mercy  in 
their  treatment  was  that  they  were  released 
for  one  or  two  or  three  hours  a  day, 
according  as  the  sufferings  were  like  to 
snap  the  tender  cord  of  life,  and  they  were 
left  unfettered  while  the  sap  of  strength  re- 
newed, that  they  might  still  retain  senses 
to  be  further  tortured. 

My  senses  reeled  in  the  presence  of  these 
frightful  scenes,  and  yet  I  had  to  play  my 
part  and  assume  the  stolid  indifference  of 
an  Ottoman  to  suffering,  and  prosecute  my 
seach  for  Stephani  among  the  writhing 
victims  of  this  fearsome,  horror-bound 
place. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

STEPHANI 

THERE  was  one  slight  benefit  I  could 
confer  upon  the  ill-fated  prisoners — 
I  could  procure  them  an  extra  breath  of 
fresh  air,  and  I  directed  the  Bey  to  parade 
them  in  the  courtyard  for  my  inspection. 
But  even  this  boon  was  like  to  have  been 
turned  to  a  curse  by  the  brutality  of  the 
gaolers  who,  entering  the  cells,  began  to 
turn  the  inmates  out  with  violent  blows 
and  heavy  kicks  for  those  who  from  sick- 
ness and  want  were  so  spent  they  could 
not  rise  immediately.  Cries  and  groans 
rent  the  air  on  all  sides  and  filled  the 
measure  of  my  endurance  to  overflowing. 
I  lost  my  temper  and,  ordering  the  Bey  to 
stop  this  dastardly  brutality,  I  seized  one 
of  the  brutes  near  me  whom  I  had  seen 
kick  a  poor  wretch  in  the  face  and,  cursing 
him,  I  struck  him  a  violent  blow  with  my 
heavy  riding-whip,  and  flung  him  head  over 
heels  down  the  stone  staircase. 

"His  Majesty  shall  know  of  this,"  I 
cried  furiously ;  "  and  the  next  gaoler  I 
see  ill-using  a  prisoner  shall  be  taken  out 
instantly  and  shot  in  the  courtyard  by  my 
soldiers." 

The  effect  was  pretty  much  as  though  a 
shell  had  burst  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
us.  Every  man  stayed  his  hands ;  and  all 
turned  to  look  on  me  in  blank  amazement 
and  terror. 


The  prisoners  were  brought  out  in  batches  "f  fifty  for  my  inspection. 
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"You  cannot  govern  a  place  like  this 
without  force,  your  Excellency,"  said  the 
Bey,  protesting. 

"  Nor,  by  the  Prophet,  shall  you  torture 
even  dogs  like  these  and  call  it  force,  Bey 
Effendi.  His  Majesty  shall  know  of  this 
from  my  own  lips ;  and  you  look  to  your- 
self," I  answered  hotly. 

"  I  protest  against  your  Excellency's 
interference,"  he  said  sullenly. 

"  And  you  may  rest  assured  your  protest 
shall  reach  his  Majesty's  ears,  for  I  will 
carry  it  myself,  and  describe  what  a  zealous 
champion  you  are  of  torture  and  violence 
and  infamous  brutality.  Now  be  good 
enough  to  get  the  prisoners  paraded  with 
no  loss  of  time  and  without  this  accursed 
cruelty." 

This  was  done.  They  were  brought  out 
in  Batches  of  fifty,  and  such  a  hapless  sight 
as  they  presented  may  my  eyes  never  see 
again.  Every  form  of  wasting  disease  had 
its  type  among  their  gaunt,  feeble,  shrivelled, 
helpless  faces  and  forms.  Had  it  been  a 
battalion  of  skeletons  marshalled  by  Death 
from  the  tombs  for  the  journey  across  the 
Styx,  they  could  have  presented  no  more 
piteous  and  pitiable  a  phalanx  as  they 
hobbled  and  shuffled  and  tottered  and 
huddled  into  position. 

Sickening  and  depressing  as  was  the  task 
of  examining  them,  yet  I  lingered  over  it 
an  unnecessary  time,  that  they  might  have 
an  extra  breath  of  the  air  for  which  they 
were  pining  and  dying. 

But  Stephani  was  not  among  them,  and 
when  the  last  of  the  decrepit  victims  from 
the  lower  dungeon  cells,  the  barely  living 
dead,  had  been  brought  out  and  led  back 
in  silence  now,  and  without  a  sign  of  vio- 
lence, for  the  fear  of  the  Sultan's  wrath  held 
every  gaoler  fast  in  its  clutches,  I  turned  to 
the  Bey  and  asked  if  these  were  all. 

"All,  your  Excellency,"  he  answered,  in 
his  sullen,  dogged  tone. 

"  Now,  Said.  Are  these  all  ? "  I  asked 
the  spy. 

"  There  are  the  torture  cells,  Excellency," 
he  whispered. 

"By  Allah,  can  there  yet  be  anything 
worse  than  we  have  seen  ?  Lead  me  to 
them." 


"  I  have  complied  with  your  Excellency's 
commands,"  exclaimed  the  Bey,  putting 
himself  before  me  as  I  was  re-entering  the 
door  leading  to  the  lower  cells.  "  I  have 
shown  you  all  the  prisoners." 

"  I  am  not  satisfied,  and  I  am  going  to 
search  further  for  myself.' ' 

"The  prison  is  in  my  charge,  your  Excel- 
lency.    I  must  ask  you  to  retire." 

"  Do  you  resist  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands ?  " 

"  I  have  complied  with  them.  I  cannot 
have  the  prisoners  disturbed  further." 

I  called  up  the  captain  of  the  troops. 

"  By  the  Sultan's  orders,  I  am  going  to 
search  the  prison  for  a  man  I  believe  to  be 
concealed  here,"  I  said  to  him.  "  The 
commander,  Reshid  Bey,  refuses  to  allow 
me  to  enter.  You  will  clear  the  way  for 
me,  and  will  shoot  down  any  man,  com- 
mander or  gaoler,  who  dares  to  offei 
opposition.     Do  your  duty." 

It  was  a  moment  of  crisis.  The  com- 
mander had  called  half-a-dozen  of  his  men 
to  his  side,  and  things  looked  ugly.  But 
my  captain  was  a  soldier  to  the  finger  tips : 
he  had  seen  me  at  the  Yiidiz  Kiosk, 
apparently  in  supreme  authority ;  and,  with- 
out an  instant's  delay,  he  formed  up  his 
men. 

"  Make  ready,"  he  cried,  with  the  sharp- 
ness of  a  Prussian  officer.  "  I  can  only 
obey  orders,  Bey  Effendi.  Is  this  to  go 
any  further  ?  I  shall  give  the  word  to  fire 
if  the  way  is  not  instantly  cleared." 

For  a  moment  I  feared  the  Bey  would 
defy  us,  and  force  a  conflict  and  bloodshed^ 
the  consequences  of  which  might  well  have 
been  gravely  compromising  for  me.  He 
himself  would  have  done  so,  but  his  men 
were  of  another  mind.  It  was  one  thing 
to  kick  and  maim  helpless  prisoners,  and 
another  to  face  the  guns  of  his  Majesty's 
Household  Troops,  and  they  slunk  away 
frightened.  The  captain  then  laid  his 
hand  on  the  Bey's  shoulder  and  the  crisis 
was  over  and  the  way  clear  for  me  to  enter. 

Said  led  me  down  the  stairs  into  the 
atmosphere  of  pestilence,  and  stopped 
before  the  last  cell,  which  I  had  already 
visited  once. 

"  I  have  been  in  there,  Said,"  I  told  him. 
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"  But  not  to  the  lower  dungeons,  your 
Excellency.  They  are  beneath  the  floor  of 
this  cell  here." 

There  were  three  prisoners  in  the  cell, 
clamped  to  the  wall  at  the  left  side  as  we 
entered,  and  Said  went  to  the  right. 

"  They  are  here,"  he  said. 

I  called  for  lights  and  the  keys  to  be 
brought ;  and  as  the  scene  with  the  soldiers 
had  finally  quenched  every  spark  of  resis- 
tance, they  were  promptly  brought.  A 
heavy  stone  in  the  floor  was  lifted,  and  a 
flight  of  steps  revealed.  I  descended 
through  the  hot,  humid  air,  even  viler  and 
more  suffocating  than  any  I  had  yet  en- 
countered, and  found  three  dungeons. 

One  was  empty.  In  the  second  was  a 
poor  devil,  hands  and  feet  extended, 
chained  to  the  floor  on  which  he  writhed, 
groaning,  praying,  cursing,  and  weeping  in 
an  agony  of  torture,  and  yelling  between 
his  paroxysms  that  he  would  confess. 

"  Beware  how  your  Excellency  touches 
him,"  said  my  guide,  warning  me.  "  He 
will  probably  be  covered  with  ants." 
These  were  the  torturers !  Said  told  me 
that  boxes  of  these  terrible  insects  were 
always  kept  ready;  and  when  a  prisoner 
had  to  be  tortured,  he  was  stripped  naked, 
chained  hand  and  foot,  and  some  half 
hundred  of  these  pests  were  loosed  upon 
him.  The  method  seldom  failed,  he 
assured  me,  for  whether  guilty  or  innocent, 
men  would  confess  anything  to  escape  the 
torment. 

A  glance  told  me  it  was  Stephani.  For 
the  moment  he  did  not  recognise  me,  and 
I  gave  orders  for  him  to  be  released  in- 
stantly, taken  up  to  the  air,  clothed,  and 
his  sores  tended.  Then  I  went  on  to  the 
last  cell.  Here  were  two  prisoners,  one 
clamped  in  an  iron  frame  not  unlike  that 
mediaeval  engine  of  horror  to  be  seen  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  known  as  the 
Scavenger's  Daughter;  the  other  huddled 
up  in  a  recess,  too  low  for  him  to  assume 
anything  but  a  crouching  position,  too 
short  for  him  to  lie  down,  and  too  shallow 
for  him  to  sit,  except  with  his  legs  bunched 
up,  while  his  hands  were  clamped  in  an 
iron  pillory.  Both  were  unconscious,  and 
probably    dying.      Ordering   them   to  be 


released,  I  left  the  place  hurriedly,  sick 
with  the  stench  of  it,  appalled  by  its  awful 
horror,  with  every  sense  in  revolt  against 
the  Government  which  sanctioned  such 
practices,  and  the  human  fiends  who 
worsened  them  in  execution,  and  thanking 
God  with  all  my  heart  I  had  not  been  born 
a  Turk. 

I  found  the  commander  of  the  prison 
waiting  for  me  in  a  state  of  great  uneasi- 
ness. He  knew  that  he  had  committed 
himself  gravely  in  regard  to  the  three 
secret  prisoners,  and  I  did  my  utmost  by 
word,  look,  and  manner  to  frighten  him 
thoroughly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  regard  to  two  of 
the  men  I  felt  considerable  embarrassment. 
To  take  them  with  me  was  impossible, 
while  to  leave  them  behind  was  only  likely 
to  expose  them  to  further  torture,  the  Bey 
venting  on  them  the  rage  he  felt  against  me. 

Speaking  in  the  short,  peremptory  tone 
of  authority,  I  called  him  up  to  me,  in  the 
presence  of  gaolers  and  soldiers  alike. 

"  You  have  spoken  falsely,  Bey  Eflendi ; 
I  have  found  your  three  victims.  Produce 
the  documents  committing  them  to  your 
charge." 

"  There  is  some  mistake." 

"Silence,"  I  cried,  cutting  short  his 
attempted  explanation.  "  In  the  name  of 
his  Majesty  the  Sultan,  whose  direct  and 
special  representative  I  am,  I  order  you  to 
produce  those  documents." 

A  dead  silence  followed,  in  which  he 
stood  with  lowered  head  and  shifting,  un- 
easy movement. 

"  I  have  no  documents,  your  Excellency," 
he  stammered. 

"Then  you  have  dared  to  abuse  your 
position,  to  be  false  to  your  oath  to  your 
August  Master,  and  to  betray  your  trust  by 
using  his  Majesty's  prison  to  torture  your 
own  personal  enemies  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  quickly,  glancing  up ;  but 
dropping  his  eyes  instantly,  he  added  in  a 
low  tone :  "  Can  I  not  speak  to  your 
Excellency  in  private  and  explain  ?  " 

I  knew  what  he  meant — an  attempt  to 
bribe  me  to  silence. 

"  No,  I  await  your  explanation  here  and 

now  in  the  presence  of  all." 

•z— 2 
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"  They  were  sent  here,"  he  muttered. 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

He  might  well  hesitate,  for  he  was 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If  he 
gave  me  Maraboukh's  name  he  would  be 
offending  the  man  he  was  expecting  to  be 
Grand  Vizir — for  the  fact  of  the  Pasha's 
death  was  not  known ;  while  if  he  said 
nothing,  he  was  confessing  the  crime 
against  the  Sultan  with  which  I  had  charged 
him. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  whined  in  shuffling 
desperation. 

"  I  can  freshen  your  memory,"  I  returned 
sternly.  "  With  regard  to  one  of  the  men 
I  know  the  facts  clearly ;  with  regard  to  the 
others  I  will  give  you  three  minutes  to 
recollect ;  and  if  you  do  not  say,  I  swear 
by  the  Tomb  of  the  Prophet  you  shall  be 
carried  down  to  the  cell  from  which  I  have 
brought  these  men  and  tortured  as  you 
tortured  them."  And  I  pulled  out  my 
watch  and  began  to  count  off  the  time. 

I  have  never  seen  more  abject  terror  than 
his.  The  sweat  stood  thick  on  his  brow ; 
his  usually  truculent  face  took  that  sickly 
hue  of  sallow  grey  to  which  tawny  skins  turn ; 
his  lips  were  livid  and  trembling  so  that 
his  teeth  chattered  like  one  in  an  ague ; 
his  features  twitched  convulsively,  and  his 
staring  eyes  shot  furtive  glances  in  all 
directions,  now  at  me,  now  on  the  ground, 
then  around  him,  as  if  searching  for  help 
or  a  chance  of  flight ;  and  his  limbs  shook 
and  shivered  under  the  frost  of  fear  till  his 
shaking  legs  could  scarce  uphold  the  weight 
of  his  body. 

"  His  Excellency  Maraboukh  Pasha,"  he 
faltered  at  last. 

"  Did  he  send  you  all  three  of  them  ?  "  I 
demanded,  and  so  desperate  was  his  fright 
that  at  my  loud  tone  he  started  and 
shivered. 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency." 

"  So,"  I  thundered  in  an  indignant  tone, 
"  you  have  been  by  your  own  confession  in 
league  with  the  man  who  has  dared  to  raise 
his  hand  against  the  August  One,  the 
Padishah.  You  were  in  that  vile  conspiracy, 
ungrateful  dog  that  you  are.  He  has  paid 
with  his  life  for  his  treachery.  By  the  mercy 
of  Allah,  his  plot  has  been  thwarted  and 


his  vile  companions  even  now  await  their 
doom.  Yours  will  come  too.  I  hereby 
dismiss  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan, 
from  your  command  of  the  prison ;  I  shall 
report  all  I  have  discovered  to  my  August 
Master  ;  to-morrow  his  commands  in  regard 
to  you  will  arrive  here,  and  until  then  you 
will  not  leave  the  precincts  of  the  prison. 
Out  of  my  sight,  lest  I  forget  myself  and 
slay  you  where  you  stand." 

I  flatter  myself  I  had  played  my  part 
of  the  high-handed  Pasha  well  enough  to 
impose  upon  every  one  there,  and,  indeed, 
almost  on  myself,  so  bitter  was  my  indigna- 
tion at  what  I  had  seen.  I  had  of  course 
entirely  exceeded  any  powers  the  Sultan 
had  given  me;  but  for  that  I  blamed  not 
my  own  presumption,  but  the  circum- 
stances which  had  seemed  to  force  me 
forward.  I  had  no  alternative  now  but 
to  appoint  the  assistant  commander  to 
take  charge  of  the  gaol,  with  peremptory 
orders  to  put  an  end  to  the  savage  brutality 
to  the  prisoners,  and  with  special  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  treatment  of  the  two  unfor- 
tunate men  who  had  been  imprisoned 
without  process. 

Reshid  Bey  killed  himself  that  night,  I 
learnt  afterwards.  News  reached  the 
prison  confirming  what  I  had  said  of  the 
failure  of  the  plot,  and,  as  he  was  deeply 
compromised,  he  chose  that  method  of 
escaping  a  worse  fate.  His  death,  there- 
fore, did  not  lie  at  my  door;  although  I 
should  have  felt  the  responsibility  lightly 
enough  after  the  horrible  evidences  I  had 
of  his  savage  cruelty. 

During  the  interview  with  the  Bey, 
Stephani  had  been  restored  to  some 
semblance  of  his  former  self.  His  hurts 
had  been  dressed,  he  had  been  fed  and 
clothed,  and  by  my  orders  had  been  taken 
to  a  room  where  I  could  speak  with  him 
privately.  He  had  been  but  two  days  in 
the  place,  but  he  was  so  fearfully  broken 
that  when  I  entered  the  room  and  he 
recognised  me,  he  stared  at  me  at  first  in 
sheer  amazement  and  then,  thinking  that 
I  had  but  taken  him  from  the  torture  to 
question  him  and  send  him  back,  he 
collapsed  entirely  and  burst  into  a  passion 
of  hysterical  sobbing. 
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I  let  him  weep  for  a  time  and  then, 
placing  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  all  my  old 
animosity  killed  at  the  sight  of  his  hopeless, 
heartbroken  terror,  I  said : 

"  Courage,  Stephani,  courage ;  I  have 
come  to  set  you  free." 

He  looked  up  instantly,  his  open  lips 
quivering,  his  leaden-hued  face  beginning 
to  live,  and  his  tear-stained  eyes  wide  with 
the  joy  which  the  words  caused. 

"  Free  ?  "  he  said  in  a  hushed  trembling 
whisper,  as  though  doubting  that  his  ears 
had  heard  correctly. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  free.  You  will  go  back 
with  me.     Come,  man,  courage." 

"  Free,"  he  said  again,  in  a  louder  tone 
this  time,  and  turning  suddenly  he  seized 
my  hand  which  still  lay  on  his  shoulder 
and  pressed  it  to  his  burning  lips  and  laid 
his  cheek  upon  it,  all  wet  with  his  tears. 
'  "Come,  Stephani,  you  must  play  the 
man,"  I  said,  intensely  touched  by  this 
unconscious  abandonment  of  all  restraint 
and  manliness.  It  showed  what  a  depth 
of  misery  the  wretch  had  sounded  in  the 
short  time  of  his  imprisonment.  What  a 
hell  of  torture  must  it  have  been  to  change 
to  this  shattered,  shuddering  wreck  of 
humanity  such  a  bold,  confident,  reckless 
daredevil  as  Stephani. 

He  was  a  long  time  before  he  could 
speak,  and  then  he  asked  : 

"  How  long  have  I  been  here  ?  " 

"  Two  days." 

"By  the  Prophet  of  God,  it  was  like 
eternity  ! "  he  exclaimed 

"Well,  days  or  years,  it's  over  now, 
Stephani,"  and  I  continued  to  cheer  and 
encourage  him  in  this  way  until  the  worst 
of  his  abject  fear  had  left  him. 

"Let  us  get  away,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  he 
cried  then  with  hungry  eagerness,  as  he 
glanced  about  him  like  a  fear-stricken  child. 
"  This  place  kills  me.  There's  something 
in  the  air  of  it.  God  of  all  Gods,  that  I 
should  be  a  child  like  this  ! " 

"Before  we  start  I  wish  to  ask  you  a 
question." 

At  this  the  light  of  terror  flamed  up  again 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Does  my  leaving  depend  on  my 
answer?"  he  cried. 


"  No,  no,  not  a  bit  of  it.  But  you  can 
help  me,  if  you  will.     You  will  do  so  ?  " 

"  Help  you  ?  I,  a  poor  shrinking  wretch 
broken  on  the  wheel  of  torture,  help  you — 
you,  strong  enough  even  to  open  the  doors 
of  this  hell  ?  How  have  you  done  it  ?  "  he 
broke  off  in  a  tone  of  wondering  speculation. 

"No  matter  how.  It  is  enough  that  I 
have  freed  you.     Will  you  help  me  ?  " 

"Help  you?  By  the  Tomb  of  the 
Prophet,  aye,  on  your  Holy  Crucifix  Til 
swear  it.  By  any  oath  you  will.  I  am 
your  servant,  your  man,  your  dog,  from 
this  hour,.  Mr.  Ormesby.  Try  me.  Set 
me  a  task  and  let  me  prove  my  words. 
Save  me  from  here,  and  if  you  want  my 
blood,  drain  my  veins ;  my  tongue,  tear  it 
out ;  my  heart,  pluck  it  from  my  breast ; 
my  life,  it  is  yours ;  and  my  last  act  shall 
be  a  smile  of  a  dog's  gratitude  for  this." 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  anything  of  that 
sort,  Stephani,"  I  said,  thinking  a  light  tone 
best  to  answer  his  hysterics.  "  I  merely 
wish  to  know  something  that  I  think  you 
can  tell  me." 

"  Wait,"  he  cried,  as  if  just  remembering 
something.     "  Maraboukh,  what  of  him  ?  " 

"He  is  dead,  and  the  whole  plot  has 
failed." 

"  Ten  thousand  hells  !  "  he  growled  with 
a  bitter  oath  in  his  disappointment.  "  Then 
I  can  have  no  revenge." 

"  I  wish  you'd  think  of  what  I  say.  Now, 
try.     Where  am  I  to  look  for  Enid  Grant?" 

"That  hell-fiend  taunted  me  with  the 
loss  of  her.  She  was  claimed  by  Abdullah 
Bey,  part  of  the  price  of  his  help." 

My  spirits  fell  at  this.  I  had  sought  for 
the  man  and  had  failed  to  find  him. 

"  What  help  was  he  to  give  ?  Try  to 
think,  Stephani,  as  you  wish  to  help  me." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  think.  It  was  to 
his  house  that  the  Sultan  was  to  be  taken ; 
he  was  the  man  chosen  to  carry  his  Majesty 
from  Yildiz." 

"  By  heavens  ! "  I  exclaimed,,  as  the 
scales  fell  from  my  eyes  at  the  words,  and 
1  saw  the  truth. 

He  was  one  of  the  very  men  we  had 
seized  in  the  caique  on  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  he  lay  at  that  moment  a  prisoner  in 
our  charge  at  the  Home  ! 
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I  had  been  searching  high  and  low  for  a 
man  whom  all  the  time  I  held  safe  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hand. 

"That's  the  best  news  you  could  have 
given  me,  Stephani,"  I  cried  joyously, 
jumping  up.  "  You've  earned  your  free- 
dom indeed ;  come,  we'll  be  off  for  you 
to  enjoy  it" 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE   CLUE 

1LOST  no  time  in  leaving  the  prison 
when  Stephani  had  once  given  me 
this  all-valuable  clue.  He  was  of  course 
far  too  weak  to  attempt  to  ride  the 
distance  to  the  railway,  so  I  requisitioned 
a  light  cart  and  a  couple  of  horses  belong- 
ing to  the  Bey,  and  in  this  way  he  made 
as  comfortable  a  journey  as  his  aching 
bones  and  irritated  skin  would  permit. 
But  had  the  distance  been  twice  as  long, 
and  had  he  been  dragged  the  whole  way 
on  the  ladder  of  a  hay  cart,  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  free,  that  he  had  left  the  foul 
prison,  and  that  his  tortures  were  over, 
would  have  made  the  journey  sweet  and 
pleasant  beyond  the  conceit  of  those  who 
have  never  suffered  an  ordeal  of  the  kind. 

I  myself  had  never  before  appreciated 
the  blessings  of  breathing  fresh  pure  air  as 
in  the  minutes  when  I  turned  my  back  on 
that  loathsome  den  of  cruelty,  abomination, 
and  oppression. 

I  was  eager  to  make  all  haste  back  to  the 
Home,  and  when  we  had  covered  some 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  and  the  hills 
were  behind  us,  I  took  Stuart  and  a 
couple  of  the  best  mounted  troopers  and 
galloped  on  to  have  ail  in  readiness  at 
the  railway. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  lucky  precaution. 
When  I  reached  the  station  I  found  that, 
although  the  train  which  had  brought  us 
was  standing  on  a  siding,  there  was  no 
engine. 

The  shortness  of  rolling  stock  on  the 
Turkish  railways  is,  of  course,  well  known, 
as  is  also  the  aggravating  literalness  with 
which  on  occasion  certain  kinds  of  stolid 
Turkish  officials  will  interpret  the  orders 
given  to  them. 


I  asked  for  the  station-master  and  he 
came,  bowing  most  profusely  and  smiling 
as  though  assured  in  advance  of  my  best 
thanks  for  his  services. 

"  Where  is  the  train  I  ordered  you  to 
keep  here  ?  " 

"  Your  Excellency,  all  is  in  perfect 
readiness,"  he  said  blandly,  as  he  spread 
out  his  hands  and  broadened  his  smile. 

"  But  where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Behold,  it  awaits  your  Excellency 
there,"  waving  toward  the  siding. 

"  And  the  engine  ?  " 

"  Did  your  Excellency  say  engine  ? " 
he  asked,  as  if  in  profound  surprise. 

"  Yes,  where  is  the  engine  ?  " 

"  Alas,  then,  I  fear  some  blockhead  has 
misunderstood  your  Excellency.  There  is 
no  engine." 

"  But  the  engine  that  brought  the  train 
here.     Where  is  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that ;  why,  of  course,  your  Excel- 
lency will  understand  that  it  has  returned 
to  Stamboul.  My  instructions  are  so  pre- 
cise, so  definite,  so  imperative.  When 
an  engine  is  not  wanted,  my  orders  are 
that  it  shall  return  at  once  to  whence  it 
came.  But  your  Excellency  said  nothing 
about  an  engine";  and  there  was  quite 
an  accent  of  reproach  in  his  tone. 

"  Woodenhead,  what  good  is  the  train 
without  an  engine?  Did  you  think  I 
wanted  to  live  on  that  siding?" 

"  I  wondered  myself  when  your  Excel- 
lency gave  his  noble  commands." 

"  What  did  you  wonder  ?  " 

"  Why  your  Excellency  made  no  mention 
of  an  engine."  His  air  of  innocence  was 
exasperating. 

"Did  you  think  I  wanted  the  carriages 
to  push  them  back  to  Stamboul  ? " 

"Your  Excellency  will  see  that  it  was 
not  for  me  to  think,  but  only  to  obey." 
I  was  so  angry  that  I  could  have  kicked 
him  for  a  fool. 

"You  knew  that  I  was  travelling  on  his 
Majesty's  business,  and  yet  you  dared  to 
send  that  engine  back.  You  will  hear  of 
this  again,"  I  said  angrily. 

"  Is  your  Excellency  angry  because  I  have 
obeyed  your  instructions  ?  I  did  not  send 
the  train   away,  and  your  Excellency,  the 


"A  "tost  strange  and  fortunate  thing  hai  occurred.  Excellency" 
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personification  of  justice,  will  allow  me  to 
show  you  the  written  orders  which  you  left 
with  me.  I  am  bowed  down  with  grief " ; 
and  hurrying  away  he  came  back  with  the 
order  I  had  signed,  in  which  the  number 
of  carriages  and  horse-boxes  was  given,  and 
no  mention  made  of  any  engine. 

Whether  he  was  more  knave  than  fool  I 
was  not  then  sure,  but  I  had  my  suspicions. 
I  knew  too  that  even  a  Palace  official  is 
liable  to  be  blackmailed  if  a  safe  chance 
offers.  I  smothered  my  temper,  therefore, 
and  replied  with  a  smile. 

"  Take  me  to  your  private  office. "  With 
another  of  his  smirking  bows  he  led  the 
way  there;  and  once  inside  with  the  door 
closed,  I  took  out  my  purse.  "  It  is  very 
important  that  I  leave  at  once,"  I  said. 

"Your  Excellency  will  see  the  fault  is 
not  with  me.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power," 
he  answered,  with  an  eye  on  the  purse. 

I  laid  five  liras  on  his  desk. 

"How  soon  can  an  engine  be  brought 
from  Stamboul — or  elsewhere  ?  " 

"  It  will  take  two  or  three  hours,  I  am 
afraid,"  he  said  regretfully,  shaking  his 
head. 

Five  liras  were  not  enough,  so  I  put  five 
more  beside  them. 

"  Can  one  be  got  from  anywhere  else  ?  " 

He  hesitated,  speculating  probably 
whether  I  would  bid  higher.  Then  he 
shook  his  head  again,  quite  mournfully  this 
time,  and  sighed. 

"  I  am  profoundly  anxious  to  help  your 

Excellency,  but "  and  he  threw  out  his 

hands  as  if  it  were  impossible. 

"  Just  look  in  your  papers  there  and  see 
if  you  can't  trace  an  engine  somewhere " ; 
which  meant — "Think  it  over,  I'm  not 
going  to  give  more." 

He  adopted  the  suggestion,  appearing  to 
consult  a  number  of  papers  in  his  desk  and 
looking  now  and  then  at  me  and  at  the 
money. 

"  I  am  prostrate  with  sorrow,  your  Excel- 
lency, but  there  is  no  trace  of  one."  I 
added  two  liras  to  the  ten. 

"  It  is  not  wise  to  incur  the  anger  of  my 
August  Master,?  I  said  significantly,  and  I 
saw  him  waver. 

"  I  will  look  again,"  he  replied,  and  pre- 


tended to  do  so.  "No,  my  grief  is  far 
beyond  words,  but  it  is  impossible." 

But  I  was  not  going  higher. 

"  Very  well,  then  I  must  wait  and  his 
Majesty  will  know  why,  and  you  shall  go 
with  me  to  the  capital " ;  and  I  began  to 
pick  up  the  liras  one  by  one,  slowly.  This 
was  more  than  he  could  stand,  and  he 
exclaimed  as  if  a  brilliant  idea  had  just 
occurred  to  him — 

"Stay,  your  Excellency;  my  mind  is 
bright  with  the  sudden  hope  of  helping 
you.  I  was  too  overladen  with  sorrow  to 
think  of  it  before.  There  will  be  a  goods 
train  passing  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  for 
his  Majesty's  service  I  could  detach  the 
engine  for  your  Excellency." 

"  That  will  do,"  I  said,  and  I  laid  the 
liras  down  again,  and  went  out  of  the  office. 
Five  minutes  afterwards  he  came  out 
hurrying  after  me,  his  face  abeam  with 
one  vast  smile. 

"  Your  Excellency,  your  Excellency,  a 
most  strange  and  fortunate  thing  has  oc- 
curred. I  have  just  had  a  signal  that  an 
engine  returning  alone  to  Stamboul  will 
pass  through  here  in  a  few  minutes.  It 
is  just  what  we  wanted." 

It  was  just  what  I  wanted,  although  it 
had  cost  me  twelve  liras  to  get  it ;  and  I 
was  not  surprised  when  the  engine  steamed 
in  to  recognise  the  men  in  charge  of  it  as 
those  who  had  brought  us  from  Stamboul. 

"  It  is  quite  a  coincidence,"  I  said  drily 
to  the  little  fat  station-master. 

"The  ways  of  Allah  are  ever  mysterious, 
your  Excellency,"  he  replied  piously. 

"  Well,  hit  on  some  other  way  next  time ; 
or  you  may  find  yourself  discharged  from 
your  office  for  too  much  reliance  on  Allah 
and  too  little  practice  of  the  truth." 

But  he  was  all  unabashed  and  stood 
smiling  as  unctuously  as  ever  when  we 
steamed  out  of  the  station  soon  afterwards. 

On  the  way  to  Stamboul,  Stephani  was 
very  curious  as  to  the  source  of  the  great 
official  power  he  had  seen  me  exercise,  and 
I  think  he  was  under  the  impression  that 
I  had  acted  upon  his  suggestion  and 
"  played  for  my  own  hand  "  by  betraying 
the  whole  plot  to  the  Sultan.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  tell  him  anything — least  of 
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all  that  I  held  no  official  position  whatever, 
and  had  in  fact  dangerously  exceeded  the 
powers  with  which  his  Majesty  had  armed 
me. 

I  preferred  to  question  him  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment by  Maraboukh.  It  had  all  been 
simple  enough.  Straight  from  leaving  me 
after  the  stormy  interview  at  the  White 
House,  he  had  gone  to  Maraboukh,  and 
while  waiting  in  an  ante  room  there  had 
been  joined  by  Abdullah  Bey.  By  chance 
Enid's  name  was  mentioned,  and  then  the 
fact  that  the  wily  Pasha  had  promised  her 
to  both  of  them  came  out.  Both  being 
fiery-tempered,  reckless  men,  they  had  gone 
straight  to  Maraboukh  himself  for  an 
explanation. 

The  explanation  was  given  very  promptly. 
Stephahi,  being  no  longer  of  use,  while  the 
Bey  was  to  be  one  of  the  pivots  of  the 
scheme,  was  assailed  by  the  Pasha  as  an 
impudent  pretender  and  liar,  seized  there 
and  then  and  incontinently  bundled  off  to 
the  care  of  the  accomplice  Reshid  Bey 
to  be  "  dealt  with  "  in  the  prison ;  while 
the  other  man  was  appeased  by  renewed 
promises. 

"Why  were  they  torturing  you,  Ste- 
phani  ?  " 

"  Why,  but  to  wring  out  of  me  a  con- 
fession of  a  crime  I  had  never  committed — 
an  attempt  to  murder  Maraboukh." 

"What  infamy!"  I  exclaimed.  "But 
did  you  believe  that  Maraboukh  would  ever 
think  seriously  of  attempting  to  kidnap  a 
rich  American  girl  and  so  risk  the  violent 
hostility  of  the  United  States,  and  probably 
of  every  European  Embassy?"  I  asked  him. 

"  Am  I  to  speak  the  truth  ?  "  he  replied, 
with  a  gleam  of  his  old  effrontery. 

"  You  mean,  can  you  do  it  without  risk  ? 
Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  I  did  not.  I  am  sure  he 
never  meant  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ; 
but  /  meant  to  do  it.  He  knew  the  risks 
and  so  did  I — for  him  ;  but  I  meant  him 
to  look  after  himself.  It  was  arranged  with 
him  that  we  should  say  she  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  brigands ;  but  while  he 
was  only  acting  the  part,  I  was  in  earnest. 
I  have  friends  in  the  hills,  you  know,"  he 


said,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  me ;  "and 
their  help  was  easy  when  I  could  tell  them 
that  she  was  a  very  rich  prize  and  that  a 
big  ransom,  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
would  be  gladly  paid  by  her  friends — and 
no  questions  be  asked." 

With  any  other  man  I  should  have 
laughed  at  such  a  scheme  as  a  glaring 
absurdity;  but  I  knew  that  not  only  was 
he  quite  capable  of  planning  such  a  venture, 
but  also  that  the  prevalence  of  brigandage 
in  Turkey  would  have  rendered  it  quite 
feasible. 

"  How  do  you  read  her  abduction  now, 
then  ? "  I  asked  after  I  had  swallowed  my 
indignation. 

"  I  think  it's  easy  to  understand.  Thi; 
Abdullah  Bey  is  a  very  dangerous  man  to 
play  with ;  and  as  reckless  as  a  man  can  be. 
He  was  the  one  man  in  the  plot  to  be  relied 
on  to  carry  out  coolly  the  perilous  job  of 
getting  Abdul  away  from  Yiidiz.  One  of 
two  men  I  should  say,  perhaps,  for  it  was 
to  have  been  my  work  until  he  came  into 
the  thing.  His  Majesty  was  betrayed  by 
some  of  those  in  closest  attendance  upon 
him,  and  when  the  Palace  had  been  fired 
they  were  to  seize  him  and  put  him  into  the 
Bey's  hands.  In  all  probability,  therefore, 
after  the  talk  with  me  he  suspected 
Maraboukh,  and  gave  him  there  and  then 
the  choice  of  either  handing  over  Miss 
Grant  to  him  before  the  fire  or  of  having 
the  whole  scheme  wrecked  and  betrayed. 
He  had  too  many  friends  for  it  to  be  safe 
to  taniper  with  him ;  and  thus  Maraboukh 
had  his  hands  forced  and  was  compelled 
to  take  the  risk  of  doing  what  I  am  sure  he 
never  intended." 

"Where  do  you  think  he  would  take 
her  ?  " 

"  Most  likely  to  the  place  where  he  was 
to  take  the  Sultan — his  own  house  in  the 
hills." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  dare  attempt  to 
force  her  to  become  his  wife  ?  " 

"  He  would  dare  anything  on  earth,  Mr. 
Ormesby.  When  enquiries  were  made  he 
would  probably  adopt  the  brigandage  story, 
and  with  me  safe  in  Reshid  Bey's  hands,  or 
dead" — and  he  shuddered — "he  would 
join  in  putting  the  blame  on  me." 
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Fervently  I  thanked  Providence  that  we 
had  been  out  on  the  Golden  Horn  that 
night. 

"  Of  course  you  will  know  this  Abdullah 
Bey  when  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  Does  an  Eastern  forget  an  enemy  ?  "  he 
growled,  and  no  more  was  said. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  journey  I 
sat  pondering  what  he  had  told  me.  Com- 
paring it  with  what  Haid£e  had  said  as  to 
the  trick  by  which  Enid  had  been  lured 
from  the  Home,  I  saw,  with  what  torturing 
anxiety  may  be  conceived,  that  she  must 
have  been  in  this  daredevil's  power  from 
the  evening  before  that  of  the  fire  at  the 
Palace  until  such  time  as  he  had  to  leave 
his  house  in  the  hills  to  play  his  part  in 
the  plot. 

Knowing  her  as  I  did,  a  great  fear  seized 
me  that  she  might  be  dead.  She  would 
kill  herself  sooner  than  yield  to  him.  Of 
that  there  was  no  doubt,  and  the  thoughts 
of  what  her  sufferings  might  have  been 
were  like  red-hot  brands  thrust  into  my 
flesh. 

The  agony  of  the  time  of  suspense  until 
I  could  get  to  her  was  scarcely  to  be  en- 
dured, and  I  paced  to  and  fro  in  the 
saloon,  thrusting  out  my  head  from  the 
window  every  few  seconds,  eager  for  a  sight 
of  the  minarets  of  the  capital  and  to  know 
that  the  journey  was  at  an  end. 

"At  last,  thank  God!"  I  cried  fer- 
vently as  I  saw  them,  and  began  counting 
the  seconds  till  we  ran  into  the  station. 

A  minute  or  two  sufficed  for  me  to  give 
Stuart  the  necessary  instructions.  He  was 
to  take  the  troops  to  the  White  House  and 
see  that  they  were  fed,  and  was  to  return 
with  a  carriage  and  two  or  three  horses  in 
about  three  hours,  and  meet  me  at  the 
Stamboul  landing-stage.  I  requested  the 
captain  of  the  troops  to  meet  me  there  also 
with  fresh  men  and  horses. 

Then  I  hurried  Stephani  into  a  carriage 
and  drove  with  all  practicable  speed  to 
where  our  launches  were  lying  at  the  Pera 


landing  stage,  and  we  were  soon  flying 
through  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  at 
a  pace  which  set  the  men  in  the  caiques 
and  other  vessels  we  passed  staring  after 
us  in  wondering  admiration. 

But  fast  as  we  steamed  the  speed  was 
too  slow  for  the  impatience  that  consumed 
me,  and  I  paced  the  deck  calling  constantly 
to  the  men  to  get  ahead  faster,  ever 
faster.  I  was  on  fire  until  I  could  be  face 
to  face  with  the  man  who  knew  what  I  was 
burning  to  know,  and  from  whom  I  vowed 
I  would  drag  the  truth,  if  I  had  to  tear  his 
heart  out  and  read  it  there. 

I  was  indeed  like  one  demented.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  one  object  For 
Grant,  dying  though  he  was,  I  had  not  a 
thought.  The  wreck  of  our  great  scheme 
was  to  me  less  than  nothing. 

Of  the  acts  I  had  done  and  of  which  I 
had  to  render  some  account  to  the  Sultan, 
I  cared  not  a  whit.  I  had  not  touched 
food  for  many  hours ;  but  the  demands  of 
nature  were  lost  in  the  one  overpowering 
thought,  so  fearsomely  brought  to  my  mind 
by  Stephani's  words.  It  was  Enid — Enid 
in  danger — Enid  in  the  throes  of  suffering, 
anguish  and  suspense.  Enid,  perhaps, 
mercifully  dead.  It  was  all  Enid,  Enid, 
Enid  to  me  then. 

We  must  have  passed  through  the 
squadron  of  Turkish  war  vessels  for,  as  in 
a  dream,  I  heard  some  one,  I  think  it  was 
Stephani,  speak  of  them.  But  I  heeded 
nothing,  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing,  and 
knew  nothing  except  that  Enid  was  to  be 
rescued  or  avenged ;  and  that  I  was  flying 
across  the  water  to  get  face  to  face  with 
the  man  who  had  wronged  her  and  to  drag 
the  truth  from  his  insolent  lips. 

At  last,  after  a  time  that  seemed  an  age, 
although  it  was  barely  an  hour,  so  fast  had 
we  travelled,  we  reached  the  island,  and 
telling  two  of  the  men  to  help  Stephani  and 
follow  me,  I  leapt  ashore  before  the  boat 
was  made  fast  and  hurried  away  upon  my 
errand. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  WAYWARD  PRINCESS 

A  Story  for  Girls 

By   GILBERT   STANHOPE 


THE  sun  was  low  in  the  heavens,  sink- 
ing into  a  bank  of  heavy  grey  clouds, 
when  Sir  Gaspard,  that  brave  soldier  and 
trusty  gentleman,  whose  wanderings  had 
led  him  over  half  the  known  world,  ad- 
ventured himself  into  an  entirely  unknown 
and  hitherto  unheard-of  country. 

He  had  lost  his  way,  and  in  his  en- 
deavours to  return  to  the  path  he  had 
intended  to  follow,  he  wandered  further 
and  further  afield,  and  in  the  region  in 
which  he  now  found  himself  everything 
was  new  and  strange  to  him. 

The  country  was  beautifully  picturesque, 
and  bore  every  token  of  abundant  material 
prosperity.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to 
be  a  fine  race,  though  their  dress  and 
dialect  differed  from  anything  he  had  pre- 
viously met  with. 

The  first  two  individuals  with  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  enter  into  intercourse — a 
kindly  peasant  and  his  wife — were  glad  to 
give  him  the  shelter  of  their  roof,  and  to 
share  with  him  their  simple,  but  abundant, 
repast,  in  return  for  a  few  of  the — to  them 
— strange  coins  he  carried  in  his  wallet. 

Anxious  to  learn  something  about  this 
new  country,  he  remained  with  them  for 
some  time,  and  he  very  soon  found  himself 
-able  to  understand  something  of  their 
language;  though  they,  less  accustomed 
to  new  sounds,  were  slower  in  compre- 
hending him,  and  he  then  began  to  ques- 
tion them  about  the  condition  and  govern- 
ment of  their  country.  All  that  he  heard 
filled  him  with  surprise  and  admiration, 
which  culminated  in  an  outbreak  of 
astonishment  when  he  learned  that  the 
present  and  absolute  ruler  of  the  country 
'was  a  young  girl  of  eighteen. 

"She  must  indeed  be  a  miracle  of 
wisdom ! "  he  cried. 

But  the  peasant  shook  his  head  and 
smiled  ruefully.  "  No,  indeed  !  Far  from 
it  We  all  tremble  for  the  future  of  our 
-country."  And  then  he  entered  into  a  long 
description  of  the  state  of  affairs,  which, 
summarised,  amounted  to  this.  Six  months 
.ago  the  young  queen  had   come   to   the 


throne  on  the  death  of  her  grandfather, 
the  wise  and  beneficent  sovereign  whose 
long  reign  and  sagacious  administration  had 
brought  the  country  into  its  present  un- 
exampled state  of  order  and  prosperity. 
Only  one  fault  could  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  old  king  :  he  had  petted  and  indulged 
his  grandchild,  who  was  the  sole  surviving 
member  of  his  family,  and  had  never 
allowed  her  to  be  corrected  or  thwarted,  so 
that  she  had  grown  up  imperious,  capri- 
cious, and  hard  to  please;  and  the  older 
inhabitants  trembled  to  think  what  arbitrary 
changes  the  self-willed  young  lady  might 
see  fit  to  make  in  their  admirable  laws  and 
institutions.  Already  there  were  signs  of 
impending  changes  :  three  of  the  maids-in- 
waiting  had  been  summarily  dismissed,  and 
one  of  them  even  banished  the  country,  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  having  been 
considered  by  someone  more  beautiful  than 
her  mistress. 

"  Ah,  that  is  bad  ! "  cried  the  stranger. 
"To  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  young  girl's 
caprices  is  a  sad  fate,  for  a  woman  is  the 
most  uncertain  and  changeable  creature 
the  good  God  has  made,  and  neither  man 
nor  angel  can  tell  what  freak  she  may 
indulge  in  next." 

The. old  man  was  surprised  to  hear  these 
sentiments  from  the  lips  of  the  knight,  who, 
though  past  his  first  youth,  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  manhood  such  as  ladies  love 
to  look  upon,  on  whom  doubtless  many 
had  bestowed  their  favour. 

But  when  he  said  something  to  this 
effect  the  stranger  knight  cut  him  short. 

"Nay,  nay,  I  set  but  little  store  upon 
the  fickle  creatures,  nor  have  I  yet  set  eyes 
upon  the  dame  or  damosel  for  whose  favour 
I  would  exchange  the  faithful  love  of  my 
good  hound  and  my  trusty  steed.  Still, 
for  curiosity's  sake,  I  would  like  to  see  your 
maiden  queen." 

"  There  would  be  small  difficulty  about 
that,"  replied  the  peasant,  "  since  she  loves 
above  all  things  to  see  foreigners  and  to 
hear  tales  of  other  countries.  My  son  can 
take  you  to  his  master,  who  is  a  councillor, 
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who  will  bring  you  to  one  of  the  court 
chamberlains,  who  will  introduce  you  into 
the  royal  presence." 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this  that  the 
strange  knight,  who  had  given  his  name  as 
Gaspard,  was  ushered  by  the  chamberlain 
into  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  the  young 
queen  having  promised  to  grant  him  an 
audience.  She  had  been  not  long  since 
engaged  in  playing  a  game  at  ball  with  her 
maidens,  as  was  evident  from  the  quick  rise 
and  fall  of  her  bosom  beneath  its  delicate 
draperies,  and  the  flush  that  lent  an  added 
brilliancy  to  the  perfect  little  face  sur- 
rounded by  floating  dark  hair — a  face  of 
creamy  tint  with  straight  black  brows,  eyes 
of  depth  unfathomable,  clear-cut  features, 
and  a  petulant  little  rosebud  of  a  mouth. 

Such  a  child  she  looked,  and  yet  there 
was  much  dignity  in  the  way  in  which  she 
stood  and  awaited  the  advent  of  her  guest. 

A  half-smile  curved  Gaspard's  lips  as  he 
dropped  on  one  knee  before  her  and  kissed 
the  little  hand  she  held  out. 

"You  are  welcome  to  our  dominions," 
she  said  in  her  stateliest  manner,  "  and  we 
trust  you  will  honour  our  banquet  to-night 
with  your  presence." 

Gaspard  could  do  no  less  than  consent, 
and  she  kept  him  by  her  side  for  some 
time,  questioning  him  eagerly  about  his 
own  country  and  its  customs,  his  history 
and  travels,  till  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  find  a  pause  in  the  conversation 
which  would  enable  him  to  take  his  leave. 

It  was  very  evident  that  he  had  found 
favour  in  Queen  Camilla's  sight,  for  at  that 
evening's  banquet  she  greatly  distinguished 
him.  Further,  she  invited  him  to  join  the 
royal  hunting-party  next  day,  to  which  he 
willingly  consented  ;  though  he  would  have 
enjoyed  the  sport  more  had  not  the 
capricious  little  lady  kept  him  constantly  at 
her  side,  to  the  manifest  annoyance  of  many 
of  her  young  courtiers,  who  gazed  on  the 
haughty  young  beauty  with  a  less  coldly 
critical  eye  than  did  the  stranger. 

So  passed  a  week  or  two  happily  enough, 
and  then  the  trouble  began.  One  afternoon 
the  young  queen  summoned  her  council, 
and  a  long  deliberation  with  closed  doors 
was  held.     An  hour  or  two  later  a  chamber- 


lain came  to  order  the  attendance  of 
Gaspard  at  the  palace,  and  the  exaggerated 
deference  and  respect  with  which  this 
official  treated  him  filled  him  with  astonish- 
ment and  some  inward  misgiving. 

Ushered  into  the  queen's  chamber  he 
found  her  alone,  walking  hurriedly  and 
almost  nervously  up  and  down. 

After  he  had  saluted  her  in  his  cus- 
tomary courteous  manner,  she  said:  "The 
Council  of  State  I  held  with  my  chief 
Ministers  to-day  greatly  concerned  you, 
Sir  Gaspard,  and  against  their  advice  I 
have  insisted  on  telling  you  myself  of  the 
honour  I  intend  to  do  you." 

Gaspard  bowed  low,  much  wondering  as 
to  what  was  coming  next. 

"It  had  always  been  my  royal  grand- 
father's wish  that  I  should  marry  early  and 
share  the  cares  of  State  with  a  worthy 
partner,  but  I  have  hitherto  been  opposed 
to  it,  not  having  seen  the  man  into  whose 
keeping  I  should  wish  to  place  myself  and 
my  realm,  never — that  is  to  say — until  you 
entered  my  dominions.  But  finding  you, 
alone  of  all  men,  worthy  of  this  honour,  I 
have  decided  to  make  you  my  husband  and 
King  Consort,"  and  she  held  out  her  tiny 
hand  towards  him,  expecting  him  to  break 
out  into  rapturous  effusions  of  delight. 

But  Gaspard  retreated  a  pace  and  bowed 
very  low.  "Most  beautiful  and  gracious  of 
queens,"  he  said,  "your  condescension 
fills  me  with  delight  and  amaze,  but  I  feel 
myself  very  unfit  for  such  an  exalted  posi- 
tion, being  but  a  plain,  rough  soldier, 
and " 

Camilla  had  started  angrily,  but  she  now 
smiled  sweetly  upon  him  as  she  interrupted 
him.  "  Quite  true,  but  if  I  am  willing  to 
overlook  the  disparity  in  rank " 

"  But  your  people  ?  "  objected  Gaspard. 

"My  people  raised  some  difficulties  of 
course,  but  am  I  not  the  queen  ?  I  have 
never  yet  been  thwarted  in  a  wish  " — the 
soldier's  face  hardened  —  "  and  I  never 
wished  for  anything  so  ardently  as  for  this," 
and  she  stretched  out  her  little  hand 
towards  him  again. 

Gaspard  looked  about  him  in  perplexity. 
Then  he  took  her  hand  and  put  it  respect- 
fully to  his  lips.     "  Nevertheless,"  he  said, 
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"your  highness  will  do  belter  to  mate  with 
one  your  equal  in  years  and  rank,  and  to 
let  the  old  soldier  go  his  way.     I  am  of  a 

roving  disposition  and  could  scarce " 

Camilla  snatched  her  hand  angrily  away. 
**  Is  this  your  gratitude  for  the  honour  I 
have  done  you  ?  Am  I  lo  understand  that 
you  refuse?" 


frnity  in  the  way  in  which  she  awaited  the  advent  of  her  guest. 

The  blood  mounted  to  her  face ;  her 
foot  tapped  the  floor  impatiently  for  a 
minute  or  two,  then  she  glanced  again 
at  him.  He  was  standing  with  his  head 
bowed  humbly,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
yielding  in  the  resolute  face. 

"  Once  for  all,  Sir  Gaspard,"  she  asked, 
"do  you  decline?" 
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The  knight  approached  her  and  bowed 
low.  "You  do  me  too  much  honour, 
but " 


n 


Enough  ! "  she  cried ;  "  not  a  word 
more ! "  and,  going  to  the  doorway,  she 
called  her  attendants :  "  Summon  the 
guards  and  have  that  man  arrested.  He 
has  insulted  your  queen." 

Gaspard  looked  on  with  a  slight  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  that  exasperated  the  girl  more 
than  the  bitterest  words  could  have  done. 

"Call  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain!" 
she  commanded,  with  a  stamp  of  her  tiny 
foot.  That  elderly  functionary  hurried  in. 
"What  dungeons  have  you  in  which  to  con- 
fine a  prisoner  ?     Quick,  my  lord,  quick  ! " 

"  Dungeons ! "  cried  the  astonished  old 
man.  "Prisoners  before  conviction  are 
kept  in  the  guard-house  with  very  slight 
restrictions  on " 

"  But  the  very  worst  offenders?" 

"  No  one  is  considered  an  offender  till 
the  case  is  proved  against  him." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  cried  the  queen  impatiently. 
"  There  is  an  ancient  prison-chamber  in  the 
old  keep;  confine  him  there  until  my 
further  pleasure." 

"But,"  interposed  the  old  dignitary, 
"  your  majesty's  worthy  predecessor " 

"My  worthy  predecessor,"  interrupted 
the  queen  with  a  frown,  "was  never  so 
insulted  as  I  have  been.  Remove  your 
prisoner  at  once,  and  look  you  that  you  do 
not  share  his  fate  !  " 

The  old  chamberlain,  with  an  almost 
ludicrous  expression  of  dismay  on  his  face, 
ordered  the  guards  to  escort  the  prisoner, 
and  in  a  short  time  Gaspard  found  himself 
locked  into  an  ancient,  but  fairly  roomy, 
cell,  whose  massive  door  and  one  small 
window  high  in  the  wall  showed  him  the 
futility  of  any  attempts  at  escape. 

Before  leaving  his  prisoner  the  old  cham- 
berlain had  whispered  a  word  of  apology. 

"Tis  a  young  maid's  whim,"  he  said, 
"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  last." 

But  Gaspard,  as  he  recalled  the  angry 
light  in  the  queen's  eyes  and  the  resolute 
curves  of  her  mouth,  saw  the  probability  of 
its  lasting  long  enough  to  cause  him  serious 
trouble.  However  he  was  an  old  traveller, 
used  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  fate,  so  he 


made  himself  as  comfortable  in  his  new 
abode  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
slept  soundly — more  soundly  than  did  the 
young  sovereign,  who  cried  herself  to  sleep 
in  a  passion  of  grief  and  anger. 

Next  morning  he  was  sitting  listlessly  in 
his  cell  when  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown 
open  and  the  young  queen  entered,  looking 
paler  than  her  wont,  but  prettier  than  ever 
with  the  pathetic  little  droop  of  her  lower  lip. 

He  rose  and  saluted  her. 

"  Have  you  thought  better  of  your  con- 
tumacy?" she  asked. 

"  I  have  no  idea  of  being  contumacious," 
he  replied,  "  but  I  have  also  no  desire  to 
settle  down  in  matrimonial  bonds.  I  came 
by  accident  into  your  dominions,  where  I 
was  kindly  and  hospitably  received.  All  I 
ask  is  permission  to  depart  in  peace,  with 
pleasurable  recollections  of  this  realm  and 
its  sovereign." 

His  calm,  reasoning  tone  seemed  to  im- 
press the  impetuous  little  queen.  She  was 
silent  a  minute  and  then  she  asked  quietly : 
"  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  reasons 
are  for  refusing.  What  have  you  against 
me  personally?  Am  'I  not  beautiful? 
They  have  always  told  me  so." 

The  knight  looked  down  at  her  from  his 
great  height  with  an  amused  smile.  "  Your 
mirror  at  least  speaks  faithfully,  and  that 
must  tell  you  every  day  that  you  are 
beautiful  as  a  fresh  spring  morning  ! " 

"  And  clever  ?  "     He  nodded. 

"  And  wise  ?  " 

He  looked  doubtful.  "  It  is  scarce 
wise,"  he  said,  "  to  set  your  affections  upon 
a  wandering  knight,  of  whom  you  know  so 
little.  It  would  be  truer  wisdom  to  be  ruled 
by  the  counsels  of  the  greybeards  in  whom 
your  royal  grandfather  trusted." 

"  I  will  not  be  ruled  by  anybody's  coun- 
sels," she  interrupted,  petulantly.  "You 
seem  to  forget  that  I  alone  am  ruler  here. 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  give  you  a  taste  of 
my  power."  She  was  silent  a  minute,  and 
then  asked  more  quietly,  "I  have  not 
learned  your  real  objection  yet.  Do  you 
dislike  me  very  much?" 

Gaspard  smiled  indulgently.  "No  one 
could  possibly  dislike  such  a  charming 
princess.      But  on    the    other    hand,   no 
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gentleman  would  marry  under  compulsion. 
Like  many  another  wandering  knight  I 
have  thought  little  about  love  and  mar- 
riage. But  each  of  us,  I  fancy,  cherishes 
in  his  heart  an  ideal  of  the  woman  he 
could  worship.  Some  find  her  in  real  life, 
and  some  do  not." 

"And  I  am  not  your  ideal?" 

Gaspard  was  silent  a  minute,  considering 
how  to  word  his  reply;  but  his  silence  was 
answer  enough  for  the  impetuous  princess, 
whose  anger  had  long  been  gathering  to  an 
outburst 

"  Enough,  enough ! "  she 
cried,  stamping  her  foot ; 
"I  see  you  scorn  me  as 
one  scorns  a  foolish  child. 
And  I — I  hate  you! — you, 
with  your  air  of  calm  supe- 
riority I  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  I  am  the  queen  ? 
I — I  have  always  had  my 
own  way  in  everything, 
and  now  to  be  thwarted  by 
yout  Well,  well,  we  shall 
see  if  your  calm  superi- 
ority cannot  be  stirred. 
Do  you  know  that  you  are 
entirely  in  my  power,  the 
power  of  the  child  you 
despise  ?  —  that  I  have 
only  to  say  the  word  and 
I  can  have  you  Hogged?" 

A  flush  rose  to  the 
knight's  swarthy  forehead. 
"  Your  Majesty  can  have  „  jyj^  ^ 

me  slain,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  know  how  to  die  like  a  gentleman. 
You  can  heap  indignities  on  my  poor  body, 
but  they  cannot  do  me  so  much  harm  as 
the  unworthy  action  would  do  you." 

The  queen  bit  her  lip  and  looked  down, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  her  better  nature  got 
the  upper  hand. 

"You  are  right,"  she  said,  "and  I  take 
shame  that  I  thought  of  such  a  course." 

For  a  short  space  there  was  silence 
.between  them,  the  knight  standing  motion- 
less, while  the  queen  looked  about  at  the 
scanty  furniture  of  the  prison. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  wish  for  ?  "  she 
asked  abruptly. 


"  Madam,"  he  answered,  "short  of  my  lib- 
erty nothing  could  give  me  so  much  pleasure 
as  the  companionship  of  my  poor  old  dog." 

"  That  is  granted,"  she  said,  graciously. 

"  And  to  know  that  my  steed  is  well 
looked  after." 

"  I  will  even  order  that — under  suitable 
escort — you  may  ride  out  each  day." 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  Majesty." 

"  A  charming  child,"  he  said  to  himself 
when  she  had  left  him,  "but  spoiled, 
spoiled !  And  to  think  that  I  am  at  the 
mercy  of  her  caprices  ! " 


A  few  days  after  this  interview  he  was 
summoned  by  two  guards,  and  conducted 
into  an  apartment  where  sat  an  elderly 
dame,  whom  he  remembered  having  seen 
about  the  queen's  person.  She  was  a 
portly  individual,  with  a  large  head,  in 
which  a  few  insignificant  features  were 
almost  lost  in  a  broad  expanse  of  face. 

She  motioned  him  to  a  seat  opposite  to 
her,  and  said,  "  The  queen  instructed  me 
to  find  out  from  you  whether  you  are 
comfortable  and  have  everything  you  want. 
Being  somewhat  lame,  and  therefore  unable 
to  come  down  the  steps  to  your  prison,  I 
have  her  permission  to  see  you  here." 
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Gaspard  thanked  her,  and  said  that,  ex- 
cept his  freedom,  he  had  all  he  wanted. 

"  Ah,  your  freedom  !  "  sighed  the  lady ; 
"  you  must  have,  I  fear,  a  poor  opinion  of 
our  justice  in  Palmatia.  But  then  the 
queen  is  young,  and  youth  is  headstrong, 
eh,  Sir  Gaspard?  Do  you  bear  her  no 
malice  for  her  treatment  of  you  ?  " 

Gaspard  was  much  surprised  at  this  style 
of  questioning.  There  was  something,  too, 
in  the  good  lady's  manner  that  made  him 
suspect  she  was  playing  a  part.  An  exami- 
nation of  his  surroundings  let  him  into  the 
secret.  It  was  a  long,  handsomely  furnished 
apartment,  lighted  by  two  large  windows, 
one  near  him,  and  one  at  the  further  end. 
A  large  screen,  beautifully  carved,  was 
between  the  two,  and  the  light  from  the 
further  window  cast  the  shadow  of  the 
screen  upon  the  floor,  as  well  as  the  shadow 
of  a  little  figure  standing  behind  it.  In 
a  moment  he  grasped  the  situation. 
Camilla  was  scheming  to  hear  his  candid 
opinion  of  her,  and  he  resolved  that  for 
once  in  her  life  she  should  hear  the  truth. 

"  I  assure  you,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  have 
no  sentiments  towards  the  queen  but  those 
of  the  deepest  respect  and  pity." 

"  Pity  ! "  cried  the  lady,  and  the  shadow 
on  the  floor  gave  a  distinct  jerk. 

"  Yes,  pity,"  he  said,  "  pity  for  a  noble 
nature  going  astray  for  want  of  right  training. 
The  most  perfect  steed  is  useless  till  it  has 
been  broken  in.  Law  and  order  are  written  in 
big  letters  across  the  universe ;  and  the  be- 
ing who  tries  to  make  his  own  will  his  law  is 
inevitably  destined  to  bitter  suffering  till  he 
learn  obedience  and  submit  to  discipline." 

"But  the  queen,"  the  old  lady  interposed, 
"has  never  had  to  submit  to  any  discipline; 
she  has  always  had  her  own  way  entirely." 

"  And  in  that  her  grandfather  did  her 
a  cruel  injury.  He  ought  to  have  taught 
her  that  one  must  govern  one's  own 
passions  and  desires,  before  one  is  fit  to 
rule  over  others.  But  I  have  hopes  of  the 
queen  that  she  will  yet  learn  self-discipline 
and  become  a  true  and  noble  woman." 

"And  what  is  your  ideal  of  what  a 
woman  should  be  ?  "  asked  the  old  lady. 

"Ah!  that  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have 
given   little   consideration.      But   I   could 


never  see  that  there  should  be  different 
rules  of  conduct  for  men  and  women.  My 
ideal  woman  should  have  as  strong  a  sense 
of  justice  as  a  man,  and  as  high  an  ideal 
of  honour.  Withal  she  should  be  sweet, 
gracious,  and  reasonable." 

"  Not  so  bad  an  answer  for  one  who  has 
not  studied  the  subject,"  laughed  the  lady ; 
"  'tis  a  pity  the  queen  does  not  hear  you  !  " 

"  'Tis  a  pity  that  people  in  her  position 
so  rarely  hear  the  truth,"  he  replied ;  "  they 
are  flattered  and  praised  by  all  around  till 
they  fancy  themselves  above  the  laws  that 
govern  the  rest  of  humanity.  The  young 
queen  has,  however,  I  am  sure,  beneath  all 
her  foibles  the  heart  of  a  true  woman,  and  its 
dictates,  if  she  but  listen  to  them,  will  guide 
her  better  than  my  poor  counsels  could." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I  am 
forgetting  my  purpose,  which  was  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  is  anything  you  desire  to  make 
your  captivity  more  endurable." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,"  an- 
swered the  knight,  "  but  the  pleasure  I 
have  found  in  this  conversation  makes  me 
realise  the  deprivation  it  is  to  be  cut  off 
from  human  intercourse,  as  I  have  been 
for  many  days." 

"  Ah !  you  want  more  society  ? "  said 
the  lady,  graciously.  "  I  will  represent  it 
to  the  queen.  She  sets  out  early  to-morrow 
morning  for  a  journey  to  Feroza,  a  distant 
portion  of  her  kingdom,  but  she  will  not 
be  away  more  than  a  week." 

She  rose  with  these  words,  and  Gaspard 
took  it  as  a  signal  for  his  departure.  He 
had  kept  an  eye  all  the  time  on  the  shadow 
behind  the  screen,  which,  however,  remained 
perfectly  motionless,  giving  him  no  clue  as 
to  how  his  strictures  had  been  received. 

That  night,  as  he  was  peacefully  slum- 
bering, he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  name,  called  apparently 
through  the  high  window  in  the  wall. 

"  Hist,  Sir  Gaspard  ! "  cried  a  strange 
voice. 

"  What  is  it?  "  he  asked,  wide  awake  at 
once. 

"  Have  you  a  mind  to  regain  your  liberty?" 

"Ay,  that  have  I,"  he  answered,  promptly. 

"  Aha !  we  thought  a  falcon  of  your 
feather   would   not    long  abide   his  cage. 
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And  a  knight  like  you  would  be  useful  to 
lead  one  of  our  companies.  Know,  then, 
that  a  rebellion  is  on  foot,  for  the  arbitrary 
deeds  of  the  young  queen  have  aroused 
great  indignation  against  her.  No  man 
knows  but  that  it  may  be  his  turn  to  be 
imprisoned  next.  So  to-morrow,  on  her 
journey,  her  guard  will  be  overpowered 
and  her  person  seized." 

"  Peace,  Landry !  "  cried  another  voice. 
''Let  him  not  into  our  plans  till  he  has 
promised  his  assistance." 

"  Nay,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  He  can 
scarce  betray  us,  since  the  queen  starts 
an  hour  or  two  before  his  gaoler  will  visit 
him.  But  I  doubt  not  that  the  knight  will 
lend  us  his  aid,  eh,  Sir  Gaspard  ?  If  we  set 
you  free  with  a  good  horse  under  you  and 
a  score  of  men-at-arms  at  your  command  ?  " 

"  It  sounds  tempting  indeed,"  replied  Sir 
Gaspard,  "  but  before  giving  my  word  I 
should  like  to  know  more  of  your  purposes. 
The  queen's  person " 

"  Aha  !  "  laughed  the  first  voice  ;  "  you 
want  revenge,  I  see !  Well,  I  fear  you 
have  been  forestalled  there.  Landeric, 
our  leader,  has  bargained  to  have  her, 
and  if  any  one  is  capable  of  breaking  her 
proud  spirit,  he's  the  one  to  do  it." 

Gaspard's  blood  boiled  at  the  thought 
of  the  little  queen  in  the  hands  of  these 
ruffians,  but  he  controlled  himself. 

"Could  you  not  set  me  free  before  you 

go?" 

"No,  no,  we  will  run  no  risk  of  too 
early  a  discovery  of  our  plot.  One  of 
our  men  will  set  you  free  later  on,  and 
your  task  then  will  be  to  take  possession 
of  the  palace,  taking  prisoner  all  the 
officials  who  resist,  and  holding  it  against 
all  comers  till  we  return.  In  the  devil's 
name,  will  you  join  us?" 

"You  may  well  swear  by  that  name," 
answered  Gaspard  stoutly,  "for  it  is  a 
devilish  plot,  and  I  will  have  none  of  it." 

"  Then  you  may  stay  there  till  you  rot ! " 
cried  the  voice,  and  muttering  oaths  and 
imprecations  to  the  last,  it  was  lost  in 
the  distance. 

Gaspard  spent  the  rest  of  the  night 
racking  his  brains  to  think  how  he  could 
warn  the  queen  of  her  danger.  It  was 
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only  too  true,  as  the  conspirators  had  said, 
his  goaler  did  not  come  to  him  till  nearly 
noon,  and  by  that  time  Camilla  would  be 
well  started  on  her  fateful  journey. 

If  he  could  only  get  to  the  window  he 
might  hang  out  some  signal  which  might 
possibly  attract  attention.  Twas  a  remote 
chance,  but  the  only  one  available,  and 
with  the  first  glimmering  of  dawn  he  began 
trying  every  possible  way  of  piling  up  the 
few  pieces  of  furniture  he  had,  so  as  to 
attain  the  greatest  height. 

At  last,  by  a  dexterous  balance  of  a  stool 
across  two  chair  backs,  he  managed  to 
climb  so  that  it  was  possible  to  leap  and 
make  a  clutch  at  the  bars  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  passed  a  white 
scarf  through  the  window  and  let  it  hang 
down  outside. 

This  done,  he  tried  to  let  himself  down 
again,  but  the  stool  slipped  under  him, 
there  was  a  toppling  over  of  chairs  and 
tables,  and  he  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  floor. 

The  next  thing  he  remembered  was  some- 
one bending  over  him.  He  was  conscious 
of  an  intense  pain  in  his  shoulder,  but  he 
just  managed  to  say:  "The  queen — stop 
her  journey — a  plot  to  seize  her — stop  her 

quick!"  and  then  he  fell  back  unconscious. 
*  »  •  » 

After  that  all  sorts  of  vague  kaleidoscopic 
visions  float  before  his  mind.  He  is  on  a 
sea  of  fire,  and  the  queen  is  sinking  into  it 
and  calls  upon  him  to  save  her.  He  tries 
to  struggle  forward,  but  is  held  back  by  long 
clammy  fingers  that  wind  round  his  neck. 
Then  it  changes  to  a  flowery  meadow,  but 
it  is  always  her  voice  that  he  hears,  always 
calling  upon  him  to  help  her. 

Once — it  was  when  he  was  quieter  and 
the  wheels  that  rolled  and  rattled  in  his  head 
were  not  so  loud — he  notes  her  words  dis- 
tinctly, and  there  is  a  sob  in  her  voice  as 
she  speaks :  "  Oh,  how  he  suffers  !  If  only 
I  could  bear  it  for  him ! "  and  he  almost 
laughs  to  himself,  for  he  does  not  suffer,  he 
is  only  sinking  down,  down — 

At  last  he  opens  his  eyes  to  a  world  that 
remains  fixed  and  stationary.  He  finds 
himself  on  a  luxurious  silken  couch  in  a 
room  that  is  strange  to  him.  At  the  foot  of 
the  bed  sits  a  woman  in  what  looks  like 
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His  heart  showed  him  the  way  to  cstrrinc*  her. 

the  garb  of  some  religious  order.  She  lias* 
grey  hair  brought  down  smoothly  over  her 
forehead,  and  her  face  is  strangely  lined. 
Other  forms  in  the  same  garb  pass  in  and 
out  occasionally,  but  this  is  the  one  that  he 
most  frequently  sees.  She  brings  him 
nourishment,  and  presently  she  speaks  to 
him,  and  her  voice  is  like  the  voice  of  his 
dreams. 

The  next  day  he  remains  awake  a  little 
longer,  and  gradually,  as  his  strength 
returns,  he  questions  her  and  learns  from 
herall  that  has  happened  during  his  long 
stupor  and  fever.  The  queen  was  saved, 
thanks  to  his  warning,  and  the  rebellion 
crushed  in  its  outbreak. 

And  then  Cecilia — for  so  his  gentle 
attendant  is  called — goes  on  to  tell  him 
how  the  queen  has  taken  the  advice  of 
her  grandfather's  most  trusty   counsellors, 


and  has  redressed  the  wrongs  she  had 
inflicted,  and  has  placed  the  liberties  of 
her  people  on  a  solid  basis,  beyond  the 
control  of  arbitrary  royal  decrees. 

"  Does  the  queen  never  ask  about  me  ?" 
he  enquired  one  day. 

"  She  enquires  daily  about  your  welfare," 
Cecilia  answered,  "but  she  is  much  ab- 
sorbed in  matters  of  State.  She  is,  I  am 
sure,  very  grateful  for  the  effort  you  made 
to  save  her,  and  very  pained  at  the  con- 
sequences to  you." 

"  Oh  !  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  the 
patient,  hurriedly,  and  then  he  began  to 
talk  of  something  else. 

He  found  Cecilia  a  most  intelligent  and 
interested  listener,  and  as  he  lay  there  the 
two  discussed  pretty  well  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth.  She  was  chary  about 
giving  her  views,  but  he  usually  succeeded 
in  coaxing  them  out  of  her,  and  was  as- 
tonished at  her  breadth  of  mind  and  her 
lucidity  of  expression. 

Sometimes  she  brought  him  a  message 
from  the  queen,  and  at  last,  when  his 
health  was  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  long- 
ing to  be  abroad,  she  informed  him  Queen 
Camilla  would  grant  him  audience  next  day. 

"  I  wonder  much,"  he  said  to  Cecilia,  "  in 
what  manner  she  will  receive  me.  Had  she 
your  gentle  nature,  my  kindly  nurse,  I  should 
feel  happier  about  this  coming  interview." 

"Tis  well  she  does  not  hear  you!  "she  re- 
plied,"but  you  will  find  her  greatly  changed." 

When  he  was  ushered  into  the  royal 
chamber  next  day  his  first  thought  was  that 
the  queen  looked  younger  and  lovelier  than 
ever,  but  there  seemed  also  a  softer  expres- 
sion in  her  face,  and  the  carriage  of  the  little 
head  was  less  haughty  than  he  remembered 

Camilla  beckoned  to  him  to  approach, 
and  holding  out  her  hand  said  : — 

"  Sir  Gaspard,  we  are  conscious  that  we 
have  treated  you  with  great  injustice,  which 
you  have  repaid  by  rendering  us  a  signal 
service.  We  would  gladly  make  you  any 
reparation  in  our  power.  Your  liberty  is, 
of  course,  restored  to  you,  and  we  empower 
you  to  name  your  own  reward." 

"  Your  Majesty  makes  too  much  of  the 
small  service  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
render.      If,  however,   I  might    proffer   a 
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request,  it  would  be  for  a  few  minutes' 
private  audience  of  your  Majesty. 

Camilla  beckoned  to  her  court  to  retire. 

Gaspard  approached  nearer  to  her. 

"Am  I  to  understand  then  that  I  am 
free  to  leave  your  dominions?" 

"  As  free  as  air,"  she  replied,  and  then, 
a  flush  mounting  to  her  forehead,  she  went 
on :  "I  have  tried  as  queen  to  make 
reparation  for  the  wrong  I  did  you,  and 
now,  Sir  Gaspard,  as  woman  to  man  I 
humbly  ask  your  forgiveness." 

She  held  out  a  hand  to  him,  and  Gaspard 
dropped  on  one  knee  as  he  put  it  to  his 
lips.     Then  he  rose  and  faced  her. 

"As  man  and  woman,"  he  said,  "there 
can  be  no  talk  of  forgiveness  now  between 
us  two.  The  boon  I  would  fain  ask  is  to 
remain  your  prisoner,  for  it  is  my  heart  you 
have  taken  captive  now." 

The  queen  started,  and,  trembling 
violently,  she  turned  away.  "  Nay,  nay," 
she  cried,  "  you  cannot  care  for  the  wilful 
child  who  treated  you  so  capriciously. 
When  I  saw  you  last  many  weeks  ago " 

Heedless  of  etiquette,  the  knight  inter- 
rupted. "  When  you  saw  me  last  it  was  not 
many  weeks  ago.  It  takes  more  than  a 
grey  wig  and  a  painted  face  to  deceive  me. 


I  know  the  hand  that  ministered  to  my 
wants  so  gently,  the  dear  voice  that  soothed 
my  pain." 

A  crimson  flush  suffused  Camilla's  face. 
She  walked  away  to  a  window  embrasure, 
and,  drawing  aside  a  curtain,  she  let  the 
cool  air  fan  her  hot  cheek. 

Gaspard  followed  her  resolutely.  He 
stood  in  front  of  her  so  that  she  could  not 
elude  him  and  said,  holding  out  both  his 
hands,  "  Camilla,  I  love  you.  You  will  not 
send  me  away  ?  " 

But  still  the  queen  hesitated.  "  I  fear 
me  it  is  not  love,"  she  demurred,  "  but  pity 
for  a  wayward  girl  who " 

"  How  can  I  convince  you  ? "  cried 
Gaspard,  and  then  his  heart  showed  him 
the  way,  for  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her. 

"Is  that  pity?"  he  asked,  "and  that?  and 
that  ?  Look  into  my  eyes,  sweet  one,  and 
see  if  you  can  still  doubt  that  I  love  you  ! " 

She  raised  her  downcast  eyes  to  his  for 

one  instant,  and  then  hid  her  flushed  face 

against  his  shoulder. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

And  in  Palmatia  it  is  not  yet  considered 
out  of  date  to  marry  and  live  happy  ever 
after. 
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THE     PASSING"  OF  WHIMPLE 

A  Story  for  Boys 

By    CHARLES   W.    WESTRON 


CHAPTER   I. 

MY  hat ! "  exclaimed  Whimple. 
The  expression  was  to  a  certain 
extent  inapt,  for  Whimple  was  not  wearing 
a  hat.  He  was  wearing  a  ridiculously  small 
blue  cap,  perched  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
The  only  hat  which  Whimple  possessed 
was  a  tall  silk  hat,  which,  at  the  moment  of 
his  apostrophe,  was  busily  engaged  in  col- 
lecting dust  through  the  holes  in  a  leaky 
hat-box,  with  a  view  to  the  coming  Sabbath. 
So  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  explain  at 
once  that  Whimple  exclaimed  "  My  hat ! " 
partly  because  it  was  a  pet  expression  of 
his,  but  chiefly  because  he  was  irritated 
and  annoyed. 


If  you  had  happened  to  be  on  the  play- 
ing-field side  of  the  fruit  wall  which 
enclosed  the  headmaster's  garden,  the 
cause  of  Whimple's  irritation  would  have 
been — despite  the  gathering  darkness — 
clear.  For  Dorothy  was  leaning  over  the 
wall — it  is  not  so  high  but  that  a  short 
ladder  will  reach  to  the  top  of  it — and 
standing  immediately  beneath  her,  in  the 
playing-field,  was  De  Bergo-Hodges.  The 
spectacle  was  entirely  surprising  and 
extremely  annoying  to  Whimple. 

When  he  had  slipped  out  to  snatch  a 
brief  interview  with  Dorothy,  of  course 
Whimple  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  giving  hostages  to  fortune.     He  knew 
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that  uncomfortable  experiences  might  hap- 
pen before  his  return  and  far  more  harass- 
ing ones  after  it.  The  vision  of  lines 
looming  horrid  in  the  near  future  left  him, 
however,  unmoved;  even  failure  on  the 
part  of  Dorothy  to  keep  her  tryst  might 
have  found  him  not  altogether  unresigned ; 
but  that  De  Bergo-Hodges  should  forestall 
him  was  a  contingency  which  had  not 
occurred  to  him,  and  it  upset  Whimple. 
That  very  morning  he  had  received  from 
Dorothy  a  note.  It  was  a  little  cocked-hat 
note — her  brother  had  played  the  post- 
man— making  what  at  any  rate  appeared 
to  be  an  imperative  appointment.  He  had 
kept  the  appointment  at  the  cost  of  some 
trouble  and  risk  to  himself,  and  this  was 
the  result. 

Dorothy,  as  I  have  hinted,  was  standing 
on  a  short  ladder  and  leaning  over  the 
garden  wall.  She  wore  a  cloak  of  some 
grey  stuff  about  her  shoulders,  and  her 
pretty  brown  hair  was  doing  its  best  to  hide 
the  excitement  in  her  equally  pretty  brown 
eyes. 

Why  the  Head,  who  was  neither  good- 
looking  nor  pleasant,  should  possess  such  a 
daughter  as  Dorothy,  was  a  problem  which 
Whimple  had  never  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  solve.  It  was  enough  for  him — it  was, 
to  tell  the  truth,  rather  too  much  for  him — 
that  Dorothy  was  charming.  And  Dorothy 
was  undoubtedly  charming ;  so  was  her 
age.     Dorothy  was  fifteen. 

Now  neither  Whimple  nor  De  Bergo- 
Hodges  was  charming.  Both  of  them 
would  have  been  prepared  to  admit  as 
much  with  readiness.  Nevertheless,  they 
had  their  merits.  They  were  rivals  :  they 
were  also  friends.  They  had  been  friends 
ever  since  their  simultaneous  debut  in  the 
Lower  Fourth  had  inaugurated  a  not  too 
strenuous  race  for  academic  honours. 
They  were  rivals  in  cricket,  football,  and 
(as  in  this  story  doth  appear)  less  serious 
pursuits.  They  shared  the  same  study 
and  the  same  interest  in  Dorothy ;  and, 
if  their  joint  tenancy  of  the  former  gave 
them  more  satisfaction  than  that  of  the 
latter,  it  was  really  not  Dorothy's  fault. 

If  any  one  had  suggested  to  Whimple  that 
De    Bergo-Hodges  was  on  this  particular 


occasion  playing  it  rather  low  down, 
Whimple  would  have  resented  the  insinua- 
tion with  heat,  and  either  his  fist  or  foot, 
according  to  the  age  and  weight  of  the 
asperser.  Whimple  knew  perfectly  well 
that  De  Bergo-Hodges  approved  of  Dorothy ; 
De  Bergo-Hodges  mourned  a  similar  con- 
viction with  regard  to  Whimple;  while 
Dorothy  was  naturally  privy  to  the 
aspirations  of  both.  This  being  so,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  wondered  why  Whimple  should 
have  been  so  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the 
other.  The  explanation  lies  in  a  simple 
fact.  It  was  October ;  the  football  season 
was  in  full  swing,  and  Whimple  was  captain 
of  the  First  Fifteen.  And  if  this  reason 
seem  a  trifle  obscure  or  inconclusive,  let 
me  add  that  Dorothy  cultivated,  chief 
among  her  graces,  a  whole-souled  admira- 
tion for  sports. 

Not  a  match  was  played  ungraced  by  her 
presence,  and  many  a  time  at  mere  practice 
games  the  sight  of  her  dainty  figure 
tripping  eagerly  down  the  "touch-line" 
had  lent  fresh  vigour  to  mud-bespattered 
combatants.  Now  Whimple  was,  as  I  have 
stated,  captain.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of 
the  best  centre  three-quarters  the  school 
had  produced  since  it  took  to  Rugby  foot- 
ball. On  the  other  hand,  De  Bergo-Hodges, 
though  a  brilliant  kick,  was  a  bit  slow. 
Besides,  he  wasn't  captain.  Dorothy's  duty 
was,  therefore,  clearly  indicated.  It  lay  in 
the  direction  of  Whimple,  and  Dorothy  was 
accustomed  to  do  her  duty — occasionally. 

If  Whimple  did  not  ponder  these  matters, 
as  he  slowly  approached  the  pair,  it  was 
simply  because  he  was  fully,  conversant 
with  them.  Dorothy  saw  him  first 
Perhaps  she  was  on  the  look  out  for  him. 
Considering  the  cocked-hat  note,  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  she  was  on  the  look 
out  for  him.  At  all  events,  she  caught  sight 
of  him  before  De  Bergo-Hodges,  who  was 
not  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  foreign  body, 
until  Whimple  stood  beside  him. 

"  Hullo  ! "  said  the  former,  rather  guiltily. 

"  Hullo  !  "  responded  Whimple. 

There  was  a  strained  silence  while  the 
two  eyed  one  another  uncomfortably. 
Then  De  Bergo-Hodges  drew  an  illicit 
cigarette  from  a  little  leather  case,  and  lit  it 
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in  desperation,  whilst  Whimple,  remember- 
ing his  manners,  turned  to  Dorothy,  who 
stilt  maintained  her  coign  of  vantage. 

"Good  evening,"  he  jerked  out,  raising 
his  cap. 

"  Good  evening,"  she  replied  pleasantly. 

Whimple  thought  she  might  easily  have 
said  a  little  more.  Delicacy  forbade  any 
mention  of  the  cocked-hat 
note  in  the  presence  of 
De  Bergo-Hodges.  In  the 
meantime,  he  felt  rather 
foolish.  His  only  con- 
solation was  that,  if  looks 
afforded  any  clue  to  feel- 
ings, De  Bergo-Hodges 
felt  rather  foolish,  too. 

"Excuse  us  one 
minute,"  said  Whimple. 

"I'll  give  you  two," 
responded  Dorothy  gra- 
ciously. 

Whimple  took  the 
other's  arm,  and  drew 
him  a  few  yards  away 

"  Look  here  1 "  he  said. 

"Well?" 

"  Look  here !"  repeated 
Whimple. 

"  I'm  looking." 

"  Look  here  ! "  said 
Whimple,  for  the  third 
time. 

"  What  the  dickens  is 
the  good  of  saying  '  Look 
here ! '  like  a  wretched 
parrot  I  tell  you  I'm 
looking." 

"The  fact  is,  old 
char) " 

"Well?" 

"  Don't  keep  saying 
'Well'   like  a   wretched  77« 

ass,  Hodges." 

"  Don't  call  me  an  ass  ! " 

"I  shall  call  you  an  ass  as  much  as  I 
like.  You  are  an  ass.  Wliat  on  earth  do 
you  want  here  ? " 

"  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  that," 
said  De  Bergo-Hodges  with  dignity. 

"  For  cheek  ! "  said  Whimple. 

"  For  beastly  coolness  !  " 


"  You  take  the  biscuit,"  cut  in  Whimple, 
anticipating  the  other  in  a  somewhat 
similar  remark  with  masterly  dexterity. 

Whimple  spoke  in  a  tone  of  hot  convic- 
tion. Had  he  not  good  reason?  The 
other  was  entirely  in  the  wrong — the 
cocked-hat  note  proved  it — and  instead  of 
admitting  as  much    with    grace,    he    was 


-co  tytd  one  another  uncomfortably. 

brazenly  impenitent.  Strong  measures 
appeared  to  be  indicated.  Whimple 
decided  to  take  them. 

"  It's  too  dark  now,"  he  said  emphati- 
cally. 

"  To-morrow  ?  "  asked  De  Bergo-Hodges. 

"  After  second  school,"  agreed  Whimple. 

The  matter  having  been  arranged  so  far 
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satisfactorily,  the  two  returned  to  Dorothy, 
who  was  getting  impatient. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "have  you  made  it  up?" 

"  No,"  replied  Whimple,  shortly. 

"  Are  you  going  to  fight  ?  "  she  enquired 
anxiously.  "  I  hope  not.  I  was  just  that 
minute  going  to  explain." 

The  exact  nature  of  her  explanation, 
however,  remained  uncertain.  There  was 
a  stir  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden. 
Dorothy  suddenly  disappeared.  "  Coming, 
mamma  !  "  her  admirers  heard  her  say. 

"  Which  way  are  you  going  ? "  said 
Whimple,  gruffly,  a  minute  afterwards. 

"  This,  of  course.     There's  only  one." 

Whimple  had  intended  to  make  use  of  a 
really  effective  repartee  which  he  had  come 
across  in  the  course  of  his  somewhat 
restricted  literary  researches.  He  had  fully 
intended  to  reply,  "  Then  I'll  take  the 
other."  The  truth  of  De  Bergo-Hodges' 
remark  being,  however,  obvious,  he  decided 
to  keep  the  rejoinder  for  future  use,  and 
said  nothing. 

They  returned  to  their  House  together. 

CHAPTER    II. 

HERBERT  WHIMPLE  and  George 
Anthony  Macnamara  de  Bergo- 
Hodges  were  in  their  study.  They  had 
fought,  but  the  fight  had  not  been  decisive. 
Ten  rounds  of  Homeric  combat  had  been 
indulged  in.  Then  the  shades  of  evening 
had  intervened.  The  damage  done  had 
been  pleasing,  but  not  excessive.  Whim- 
pie's  left  eye  exhibited  signs  of  coming 
discoloration,  while  De  Bergo-Hodges,  nose 
and  lip  felt  somewhat  rebellious. 

Whimple  was  lounging  in  a  decrepit  arm- 
chair with  his  feet  on  the  mantel-piece. 
De  Bergo- Hodges  was  employed  in  making 
cocoa.  The  brew  ready,  he  handed  a  cup  to 
his  companion,  and,  subsiding  into  another 
chair  of  equal  decrepitude,  took  his  share 
of  the  mantel-piece  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  It  wasn't  a  bad  bout,"  he  remarked 
after  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Not  bad  at  all." 

"  I  couldn't  have  lasted  much  longer." 

"  Neither  could  I,"  responded  Whimple 
generously,  staring  intently  at  a  coloured 
lithograph  which  adorned  the  wall. 


"I  suppose  we  have  another  turn  to- 
morrow?" pensively  suggested  his  com- 
panion, after  a  pause. 

"  I  don't." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  we  can't  afford  to  get  crocked 
up.     There's  a  match  on  Saturday." 

"  That's  so,"  assented  the  other.  "  Next 
week  then." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

Whimple  carefully  removed  his  legs  from 
their  anchorage,  emptied  his  cup  at  a 
draught,  and  marched  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  room,  with  his  hands  thrust  deep 
in  his  trousers  pockets.  His  patrol  was 
necessarily  a  limited  one,  but  it  was  better 
than  nothing. 

"  I  say,"  he  said  suddenly. 

"  Say  on,  O  King  !  " 

"  What  are  we  fighting  about  ?  " 

De  Bergo-Hodges  pondered  over  the 
problem. 

"  I'm  bothered  if  I  know,"  he  replied. 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  do,"  said  Whimple. 

He  resumed  his  chair,  and  another  cup 
of  cocoa  went  its  appointed  course. 

"  Dorothy "  he  began. 

De  Bergo-Hodges  started.  There  was  a 
tacit  understanding  between  them  that  her 
name  should  never  be  mentioned.  It  was 
better  thus. 

"  Dorothy "  repeated  Whimple. 

"  Is  a  nice  girl." 

"  The  question  is  whether  she's  worth  all 
this,  Hodges." 

"  I  think  she  is,"  said  the  other. 

"I'm  sure  she  is,"  said  Whimple  with 
equal  gallantry. 

"Look  here,  old  chap,"  burst  forth  his 
companion,  "why  need  we  quarrel  about 
her?" 

"  It's  the  footer  season,"  said  Whimple, 
briefly,  "  it's  my  turn." 

"  Why  don't  you  take  it  then  ?  " 

"  I  do — that  is,  whenever  I  get  the  chance; 
but,  if  you  get  shoving  your  confounded 
nose  into  it,  I  naturally  can't." 

The  remark  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
graceful,  but  the  unfortunate  state  of 
De  Bergo-Hodges*  nose  lent  point  to  it. 
Stung  to  reprisals,  he  said  slowly,  "  It  takes 
two  to  make  an  understanding,"  and  De 
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Bergo-Hodges  solemnly 
drew  a  crumpled  note 
from  his  pocket  and, 
with  something  very  like 
a  blush  mantling  his 
face,  threw  it  across  to 
his  companion,  who 
picked  it  up  gingerly. 

The  note  was  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  one 
he  had  himself  received. 
Whimple  smoothed  the 
creases  out  of  it  care- 
fully. Then  he  pro- 
duced his  own  missive, 
and  handed  the  two  to 
his  companion. 

"  It's  precious  mean," 
said  De  Bergo-Hodges 
presently. 

"  Uncommon,"  as- 
sented Whimple. 

"  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what 
on  earth  she  does 
mean." 

"It  would." 

"  She  might  be  there 
now  ?  " 

"She  is  sometimes," 
said  Whimple,  looking 
at  his  watch. 

"  Supposing  we  go 
and  see  ?  " 

"  Both  of  us  ?  " 

"Why  not?"  asked  De  Bergo-Hodges 
with  a  laugh. 

There  was  clearly  no  reason  why  not,  so 
the  pair  duly  effected  a  cautious  exit,  and 
made  their  way  to  (he  garden  wall.  There 
was  no  sign  of  their  mistress,  however,  and 
a  sombre  silence  fell  upon  them.  Whimple 
in  particular  felt  hurt.  He  was  glad  to 
know  that  no  blame  attached  to  his  com- 
panion in  respect  of  the  cutting-out 
expedition  of  the  day  before.  Not  that  he 
ever  really  thought  there  was.  De  Bergo- 
Hodges  was  too  good  a  chap.  On  the 
other  hand  was  the  overwhelming  thought 
that  even  in  his  own  chosen  time— his 
close  season,  as  it  were — he  was  occupying 
the  humiliating  position  ■ 


De  Bergo-Hodges  scored. 

the  most  favourable  estimate,  but  a  moiety, 
or  half  part,  of  Dorothy's  affections. 

It  really  wasn't  good  enough.  Aul 
Ciesar  aul  nullut.  Dorothy  must  choose, 
and  have  done  with  it. 

The  reflections  of  De  Bergo-Hodges 
were  more  satisfactory.  He  hadn't  (so  he 
assured  himself)  the  slightest  wish  to 
cut  out  Whimple.  At  the  same  time,  if 
Dorothy  preferred  him,  was  it  his  fault? 
He  arrived  with  some  complacency  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  wasn't. 

Just  then  there  was  a  rustling  noise  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall.  Both  of  them 
heard  it.  A  second's  suspense !  Then 
Dorothy's  head  appeared. 

Her  admirers  raised  their  caps  in  unison. 
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"  Dear  me ! "  she  said.  "  What  are  you 
two  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Waiting  for  you,"  replied  Whimple,  with 
considerable  candour. 

"  But  you  shouldn't.  You'll  get  lines  or 
something.  Besides,  there  was  really  no 
chance  of  my  coming.  If  the  kitten  hadn't 
been  lost,  I  shouldn't  have  been  in  the 
garden ;  and  if  I  hadn't  been  in  the 
garden,  I  shouldn't  have  looked  over  the 
wall;  and  if  I  hadn't  looked  over  the 
wall " 

"  You  wouldn't  have  seen  us,"  interrupted 
Whimple. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  agreed  with  a  ripple 
of  laughter. 

"  In  the  meantime,  you  do  see  us." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  eye  ?  "  she 
enquired  suddenly,  as  the  moon,  emerging 
from  behind  a  cloud,  cast  a  pale  beam  on 
Whimple's.  face. 

"  Nothing,  thanks  ! " 

"  It  looks  swollen." 

"  Not  at  all,  thanks  !  " 

"  You've  been  fighting,"  insisted  Dorothy, 
in  a  voice  in  which  reproach  and  ecstasy 
were  curiously  mingled.  "  You've  been 
fighting.  I  should  be  so  sorry  if  you  had 
been  fighting  about  me.' 

The  assurance  did  not  carry  conviction 
with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dorothy  was 
not  so  shocked  as  she  ought  to  have  been. 
The  thought  that  a  desperate  combat  had 
been  waged  on  her  account  was  a  flattering 
one. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  repeated ;  "  but  have 
you  been  fighting  about  me  ?  " 

"Yes,"  admitted  Whimple  sulkily. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  I  wouldn't  have  had 
it  happen  for  worlds;  but  why  did  you 
fight  about  me  ?  " 

"  Because  we  had  a  row  about  you," 
replied  De  Bergo-Hodges  with  a  nice  appre- 
ciation of  cause  and  effect.  "And  we  had 
a  row  about  you,  because  there  were  three 
of  us  here  last  night,  instead  of  only  two." 

"Precisely,"  put  in  his  rival,  rather 
envying  the  neat  way  in  which  the  position 
had  been  set  forth. 

"  That  was  silly." 

" It  was"  admitted  Whimple. 

"  Then  why  did  you  do  it  ?  " 


"  Why  did  you  ?  "  he  asked  reproachfully. 
"  It  was  rather  awful  of  you,  Dorothy  ?  " 

She  shook  her  curls  indignantly. 

"  You  haven't  any  right  to  speak  to  me 
like  that,"  she  said  haughtily. 

"  Sorry,"  murmured  her  luckless  admirer. 

"  So  you  ought  to  be." 

"  I  am." 

"  I  asked  you  both  to  come  for  a  per- 
fectly good  reason,"  said  Dorothy,  somewhat 
mollified.     "Now  I  shan't  tell  you." 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  really,  Dorothy.  I'm 
beastly  sorry." 

"Very  well,  I'll  forgive  you;  but  you 
won't  like  it  if  I  do  tell  you." 

"  Better  not  tell  him,  then,"  suggested  De 
Bergo-Hodges,  sensibly. 

"  I  wasn't  speaking  to  you,"  said  Dorothy 
sharply.  "I  was  speaking  to  Bertie." 
(Whimple  was  Bertie.  That  was  why  he 
blushed.  Surnames  were  good  enough  for 
him.) 

"  Sorry,"  murmured  De  Bergo-Hodges  in 
his  turn. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  then." 

Dorothy  told  them. 

What  she  told  them  was  to  the  point. 
She  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performances 
of  the  First  Fifteen.  They  had  won  only 
two  matches  out  of  three,  and  the  next  day 
they  had  to  meet  the"  Town,  and  the  Town 
were  strong,  and  she  had  set  her  heart  on 
the  School  winning,  and,  in  fact,  they  must 
win.     But  if  they  didn't  win 

Well,  what  then  ? 

Well,  if  they  weren't  good  enough  to  win, 
they  were  neither  of  them  good  enough  for 
her.     That  was  all. 

That  was  enough,  thought  her  admirers. 
They  couldn't  do  more  than  their  best. 

Then  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  Dorothy. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  she  said.  "  If 
you  win  to-morrow — if  you  win — the  one 
that  does  best,  plays  the  best  game,  you 
know — well,  the  one  that  does  best,  I'll —  " 
she  laughed. 

"  What  will  you  do  ? "  asked  Whimple, 
obtusely. 

"  You  know."  She  kissed  her  hand 
comprehensively,  and  vanished. 

"  It  occurs  to  me,"  remarked  De-Bergo- 
Hodges,  as  they  retraced  their  steps — "it 
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occurs  to  me  that  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  deciding." 

"Dorothy  must  see  to  that,"  said 
Whimple  complacently. 

"  D'ye  think  it's  worth  it,  making  asses  of 
ourselves,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

Certain  desirable  memories  made  a  little 
stir  in  a  corner  of  Whimple's  heart. 

"  Dorothy  must  see  to  that,  too,"  he  said. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  match  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
A  bare  ten  minutes,  and  the  referee's 
whistle  would  sound  its  fatal  blast.  Whim- 
ple was  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  and  he  found 
the  knowledge  harassing.  The  Town  had 
scored  a  "  try,"  and  the  School  had  scored 
nothing. 

Dorothy  standing  close  to  the  rope  by  the 
half-way  flag  was  watching  the  game  with 
flushed  face  and  sparkling  eyes.  Her 
interest  in  the  exploits  of  her  rival  admirers 
was  merged  in  her  longing  for  the  School's 
triumph.  Unfortunately,  they  didn't  look 
like  triumphing.  Penned  in  their  own 
"  twenty-five,"  their  forwards  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  keep  their  heavier  oppo- 
nents from  scoring  again.  Probably  they 
would  succeed,  but  there  was  little  consola- 
tion in  that.  They  were  already  a  "try" 
behind.  Moral  victories  didn't  appeal  to 
Dorothy. 

Five  minutes  more !  The  referee 
glanced  at  his  watch.  Dorothy  really 
couldn't  bear  it.  With  tears  of  vexation  in 
her  eyes,  she  turned  her  back  on  the  game, 
and  walked  slowly  off  the  field.  It  was  all 
over ! 

But  was  it  all  over  ? 

There  was  a  mighty  shout  from  the 
School.  Dorothy  ran  back,  and  craning 
her  neck  to  look  over  the  heads  of  half-a- 
dozen  fourth  form  boys,  saw  something 
which  made  her  heart  beat  fast. 

Whimple,  with  the  ball  tucked  under  his 
arm,  was  rapidly  nearing  the  Town's  goal. 
Between  him  and  the  coveted  line  were 
only  three  opponents.  Slightly  behind 
him,  and  away  to  his  left,  laboured  De 
Bergo-Hodges;  a  little  behind  that,  the 
ruck  of  the  field,  eagerly  following.  It 
was  now  or  never,  and  Whimple  knew  it. 


The  first  of  the  Town  "  three-quarters  " 
came  for  him  high  with  a  rush. 

"  Dodge  ! "  shouted  Dorothy. 

Whimple  dodged,  and  the  Town  "three- 
quarter,"  clutching  at  vacancy,  subsided. 

The  second  prepared  to  dive  at  his  waist. 

"  Hodges  ! "  gasped  Whimple,  feigning  to 
transfer  the  precious  ball  to  his  comrade. 

The  ruse  succeeded.  The  second 
"three-quarter"  hesitated  and  was  lost. 
There  remained  only  the  "  back."  Calm 
and  collected  he  bided  his  time.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  the  "  back  "  had  been  in 
a  tight  place,  and  not  the  first  time  he  had 
got  out  of  one. 

Now  Whimple  had  two  courses  open  to 
him.  He  could  attempt  to  run  in  himself. 
If  he  tried,  he  would  probably  succeed.  At 
any  rate,  he  would  have  an  extremely  good 
chance.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could 
"pass"  to  De  Bergo-Hodges.  If  he 
"  passed,"  De  Bergo-Hodges  would  have  a 
still  better  one. 

Whimple  had  about  two  seconds  to 
make  up  his  mind.  He  accomplished  the 
operation  with  a  second  to  spare.  He 
summoned  up  his  loyalty  to  the  School, 
and  what  was  left  of  his  speed.  Both  re- 
sponded nobly.     De  Bergo-Hodges  scored. 

Three  points  !  Level  with  the  Town ; 
and  time  must  be  called  after  the  kick  at 
goal.  The  frantic  cheers  of  the  school  died 
away  into  a  pronounced  and  trying  silence. 
A  great  deal  hung  upon  that  kick.  Now 
Whimple  was  a  good  "  kick,"  but  De  Bergo- 
Hodges  was  a  better. 

"  I'll  place  it  for  you,"  said  Whimple. 

He  lovingly  picked  up  the  ball  and  carried 
it  out.  De  Bergo-Hodges  made  an  artistic 
nick  with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  and  carefully 
removed  a  bit  of  mud  from  the  toe. 

The  Town  forwards  charged  :  they  might 
have  saved  themselves  the  trouble.  Straight 

as  a  dart  the  ball  skimmed  over  the  bar. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Whimple  and  his  friend  were  slowly 
strolling  up  the  lane  which  leads  from  the 
village  to  the  school.  They  were  full  of 
pastry  and  the  consciousness  of  well-doing. 
The  same  sensations  pervaded  both,  and 
they  found  them  delightful.  Whimple's 
hand  rested  affectionately  on   the   other's. 
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sleeve,  and  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
discord  between  them. 

Dorothy  happened  to  be  walking  down 
the  lane  as  they  were  walking  up.  They 
caught  sight  of  her  when  she  tripped  round 
a  distant  corner,  and  an  apple  of  discord 
(speaking  metaphorically)  hit  Whimple's 
arm.  He  withdrew  it  from  De  Bergo- 
Hodges'  and  began  to  whistle.  For  one 
brief,  but  unworthy,  moment  they  felt  that 
the  approaching  meeting  was  an  untimely 
one.  The  nobler  feelings  resumed  their 
sway.  Whimple  edged  away  from  his  com- 
panion, who  (as  was  but  natural,  perhaps) 
became  equally  distant  from  Whimple. 

Dorothy  stopped  and  smiled.  Now 
Whimple,  imbued  with  the  conviction  that 
his  cause  was  a  hopeless  one,  had  fully 
intended  to  pass  her  quickly  with  but  a 
word  of  greeting,  and  leave  the  field  to  his 
rival.  This  course  he  thought  would  get 
rid  of  any  slight  awkwardness  which  might 
linger  around  the  situation. 

Unfortunately  the  manner  of  Dorothy's 
stopping  made  this  course  almost  impossible. 
For  she  stopped  when  quite  ten  yards  away 
from  them,  and  addressed  them  in  cheery 
language  which  clearly  embraced  both. 

"  Hullo,  you  two  ! "  was  what  she  said. 

They  saluted  her  in  silence.  Whimple 
was  leaving  it  to  De  Bergo-Hodges,  who, 
curiously  enough,  was  leaving  it  to 
Whimple. 

"  I  spoke  to  you,"  said  Dorothy,  rather 
put  out. 

"Which?"  asked  Whimple,  pointedly. 

"  Both,"  she  replied,  with  equal  brevity. 

"It  wouldn't  be  polite  for  both  of  us  to 
answer  at  once,"  he  replied,  remembering 
with  gratitude  a  precept  of  his  yet  younger 
days. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Dorothy,  "I'm 
not  a  baby." 

"  But  the  point  is  which,"  insisted  Whim- 
ple with  meaning.    Dorothy  reflected. 

"George  got  the  'try,'"  she  said  thought- 
fully. 

"  And  kicked  the  goal,"  added  Whimple 
generously. 

Then  De  Bergo-Hodges,  who  all  this 
time  had  been  chafing  inwardly,  interposed 
with  decision. 


"  Nonsense  1 "  he  said. 

"  But  you  did,"  insisted  Dorothy. 

"  Abject  nonsense,"  replied  the  goal- 
kicker.  "At  least  I  kicked  it,  of  course, 
and  I  scored,  but  every  one  knows  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  old  Whimple  here,  we 
should  have  been  beat  to  blazes.  He 
made  the  best  run  of  the  day  ;  he  sent  me 
in  when  he  could  easily  have  got  in  him- 
self; and  as  for  the  goal,  a  baby  could 
have  kicked  it." 

"You,  neither  of  you,  seem  to  care 
much  about  it,"  she  said  dismally. 

"Yes,  we  do,"  protested  Whimple.  "We 
care  no  end.  Only,  you  see,  I  didn't  get 
the  'try.'" 

"  And  I  didn't  make  the  run,"  put  in  his 
doughty  rival. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Dorothy  slowly — 
"the  fact  is,  you  like  each  other  better 
than  you  like  me." 

The  remark  came  as  a  revelation  to  her 
hearers.  It  was  strictly  and  accurately  true, 
so  with  one  accord  they  denied  the  impeach- 
ment. They  had  a  healthy  dislike  to  revela- 
tions.    But  Dorothy  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

"Yes,  you  do,"  she  insisted;  "so  it 
makes  it  all  the  easier,  what  I  was  going  to 
say,  you  know — much  easier." 

"What  was  that,  then,  Dorothy?" 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said. 

"  To  both  of  us  ?  " 

"To  both  of  you/' 

"  Good-bye  ! " 

They  slowly  walked  on.  When  they  had 
gone  a  few  yards,  however,  Whimple  looked 
back. 

"  Half  a  minute,"  he  said,  and  retraced 
his  steps.     Dorothy  had  beckoned  to  him. 

"I  meant  to  say  'Good-bye'  to  each 
separately,"  she  whispered. 

So  she  said  "Good-bye"  to  Whimple  (De 
Bergo-Hodges  was  looking  the  other  way). 
Then  she  said  "  Good-bye "  to  De  Bergo- 
Hodges  (Whimple  was  looking  the  other 
way),  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

It  was  fully  a  week  before  they  heard 
that  Gorleston  had  succeeded  them. 

"  Gorleston  !  "  ejaculated  Whimple,  when 
it  came  to  his  ears,  "  Gorleston  ! " 

Now  Gorleston  was  an  ass  and  wrote 
poetry. 


THE  LITTLE  HAY  FOLK 

A  Story  for  the  Children 

By    C    E.    WAUGH 


'EAL  and  Betsey  had 
gone  to  the  barn:  they 
were  always  in  the 
bam  now  it  seemed  to 
their  mother  and  the 
younger  children,  who 
never  could  see  what 
they  found  so  fascinating  in  a  dusty  old 
place  like  that ;  but  to  Neal  and  Betsey  it 
was  the  jolliest  playroom  in  the  world,  and 
they  spent  many  happy  hours  scrambling 
and  tumbling  in  the  hay,  hunting  for  eggs 
in  the  nests  they  knew  by  heart,  and  watch- 
ing Fidget,  the  cross  old  gander,  strutting 
about  in  a  lordly  fashion  as  if  he  owned 
the  barn  and  all  its  contents. 

Sometimes,  especially  on  rainy  days,  the 
children  would  climb  up  in  the  loft,  lie 
down  in  the  hay,  and  tell  wonderful  stories. 
Betsey  loved  to  tell  stories,  while  Neal 
was  equally  fond  of  listening  to  them. 
They  were  going  to  tell  stories  to-day,  for  it 
looked  like  rain,  and  they  had  taken  a  good 
run  in  th*  field,  and  had  been  in  the 
orchard  looking  for  fine  smooth  apples  to 
hide  away  in  some  secret  place,  to  be  kept 
there  until  Christmas.  It  had  always  been 
one  of  their  pet  ambitions  to  keep  a  speci- 
ally fine  apple  hidden  away  until  the  holi- 
days. But  somehow  they  never  had  suc- 
ceeded. Day  after  day  they  would  take 
the  greatest  pains  to  find  a  particularly  fine 
one,  then  Betsy  would  rub  hers  with  her 
pinafore  to  make  it  shine,  until  it  looked 
so  beautiful  she  would  determine  to 
take  great  pains  to  hide  it  well;  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  never  could 
content  themselves  they  were  safe,  unless 
they  peeped  at  them  every  day,  and  of 
course  that  was  not  a  very  wise  thing  to  do, 
for  when  they  picked  them  up  just  to  make 
sure  they  were  good  on  the  other  side,  they 
looked  so  pretty,  and  smelt  so  sweet  and 
fresh,   they   could  not   bear  to  put   them 


right  away,  and  Betsey  made  little  dents  in 
hers  with  her  teeth,  not  real  bites  of  course, 
but  just  a  little  ornament,  so  that  she  could 
tell  it  was  hers,  while  Neal  played  ball  with 
his,  tossing  it  up  in  the  air  so  high  that 
if  it  happened  to  fall  on  the  floor, 
which  it  usually  did,  it  would  be  badly 
bruised,  and  there  was  no  use  then  in 
keeping  that  one,  and  Betsey's  little 
dents  would  somehow  grow  larger,  until 
they  decided  they  would  have  to  eat  those 
apples  just  for  to-day  and  find  others  to 
hide.  And  so  they  disappeared,  like  so  many 
others,  down  the  red  lane,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  them.  But  they  had  lost  some 
lately  that  they  had  not  eaten  themselves, 
and  this  had  puzzled  the  children  a  good 
deal,  especially  as  the  little  nests  they  had 
made  would  be  all  tumbled  up,  the  apples 
gone,  and  no  one  knew  anything  about  it, 
so  to-day  they  decided  to  take  extra  pains 
in  hiding  their  treasure,  and  also  to  find 
out  if  possible  who  the  thief  might  be  that 
so  often,  but  not  always,  spoiled  their  fun. 

Neal  and  Betsey  were  great  friends, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  Neal  fancied 
himself  a  bit  superior,  for  in  the  first  place 
he  was  a  boy,  and,  besides,  he  was  a  whole 
year  older  than  his  sister,  and  a  year  was 
twelve  months,  which  to  him  was  a  very 
long  time  indeed ;  still,  he  dearly  loved 
"  Bets,"  as  he  called  her,  and  thought  her 
the  best  company  in  the  world,  and  she 
would  always  help  him  out  of  all  his 
scrapes,  give  him  the  largest  half  of  her 
cake  at  tea,  and  then,  the  best  of  all,  would 
tell  such  splendid  stories. 

To-day  Neal  took  a  notion  to  tell  a  story 
himself,  and  began  a  very  exciting  tale 
about  a  giant.  "A  real  live  giant,  you 
know,  Bets,"  he  said,  "not  a  make-believe. " 

"  But,  Neal,  I  don't  believe  in  giants — 
one  bit,"  Betsey  answered. 

"  Ah,   don't  you ;  well   then   you   don't 
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know  much  about  it,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  them,  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
one  lived  quite  near  here,  down  by  Murray's 
Woods,  for  I  heard  Daddy  say " 

"Now,  Neal,"  Betsey  gravely  replied, 
"don't  tell  libs."  But  Neal  did  not 
answer,  he  stared  straight  ahead  and 
listened  very  intently,  and  then  he  whis- 
pered: 

"  I  say,  Bets,  did  you  hear  that  queer 
noise ;  it  must  be  a  rat ! " 

They  could  plainly  hear  a  scratching 
sound  now,  and  could  see  the  hay  move, 
too.  It  was  very 
strange,  but  they 
thought  it  a  rat, 
and  were  going 
on  with  the  story, 
when  just  beyond 
them  the  noise 
sounded  louder 
than  before,  and 
they  thought  they 
heard  voices. 
Whoever  could  it 
be?  both  children 
thought  at  once. 
There  was  no  one 
in  the  barn,  for 
even  old  Fidget 
was  sunning  him-  ^ 
self  out  of  doors. 

Betsey  saw  Neal 
was  frightened, 
and  as  she  was  a 
bit  of  a  tease,  she 
could    not    help 


fire,  as  th$  strange  lights  seemed  to  be 
right  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  hay. 

Suddenly  everything  grew  dark.  Tht 
children  wondered  what  could  cause  such  a 
change  until  they  heard  a  low  rumbling, 
which  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  then  a 
great  crash.  That  was  thunder  of  course  ; 
they  had  quite  forgotten  a  storm  was 
coming  up  when  they  went  into  the  barn. 

The  little  lanterns  disappeared  as  mys- 
teriously as  they  had  come,  and  it  puzzled 
the  children  more  than  ever. 

"  Betsey,"   said   Neal,   "  I  wonder  what 


'■  Did  you  hear  that  queer  noise?" 


saying : 

"Neal,  perhaps  it's  your  real  live  giant" 
But  Neal  didn't  laugh,  he  crept  up  closer 
to  his  sister,  for  it  was  a  bit  lonely.  Neal 
was  not  really  a  coward,  and  when  the  first 
scare  was  over  he  began  to  think  it  might 
be  good  fun,  and  perhaps  this  might  be  the 
thief  who  had  been  stealing  their  precious 
apples.  So  keeping  quite  still,  they 
watched,  almost  afraid  to  breathe,  for  they 
could  now  see  a  strange  light  in  the 
direction  of  the  voices,  and  they  counted 
ten  little  spots  of  light,  like  so  many  tiny 
lanterns,  and  it  puzzled  the  children  much 
to  know  what  kept  the  hay  from  catching 


drove  those  lights  away ;  perhaps  the 
thunder  frightened  them.  Just  listen  to  the 
rain;  isn't  it  jolly  up  here?" 

The  children  had  never  been  afraid  of 
thunderstorms;  they  had  watched  them 
many  times  from  the  cosy  shelter  of  the 
barn,  and  listened  to  the  rain  pattering  on 
the  roof,  but  to-day  they  were  so  excited 
about  the  mysterious  voices  and  lights  in 
the  comer,  and  they  longed  so  to  find  the 
real  cause  of  it  they  forgot  about  the  rain 
after  a  bit,  and  Neal  went  off",  determined  to 
find  out  who  the  strangers  could  be. 

"  Don't  make  a  noise,  Bets,"  he  whispered, 
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They  had  very  big  pockets  for  such  tiny  it 


as  he  started  off.  "  You  watch  here ;  I'll 
soon  be  back."  And  he  disappeared  in  the 
gloom  of  a  corner,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  came  back  so  excited  he  could 
scarcely  speak. 

"  Bets,  Bets,"  he  whispered,  "  Come 
■quick — I've  found  them.  I  don't  know 
what  they  are !  Do  come ;  they  are  so 
-queer  and  funny."  And  he  fairly  dragged 
Betsey  after  him  to  a  little  cubby  hole,  in 
which  all  sorts  of  things  were  stowed  away, 
and  where  the  children  often  went  rummag- 
ing ;  up  a  short  ladder,  and  into  the  little 
room,  Neal  crept  cautiously,  Betsey  after  him; 
<hen  they  carefully  closed  the  door  while 
Neal  led  the  way  to  a  little  window  which 
•was  quite  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs, 
and  there  they  crouched  down  to  watch. 
It  was  very  uncomfortable,  to  be  sure,  but 
ihey  were  perfectly  happy,  for  sure  enough 
there  was  the  strangest  sight  they  had  ever 
:seen — five  tiny  little  men— no  bigger  than 
Sissie's  dolls,  scrambling  about  in  the  hay ■ 
-and  the  lanterns,  strangest  of  all,  were 
lights  shining  straight  from  their  eyes ; 
it  was  so  strange.  Betsey  rubbed  her  own 
■eyes  to  make  sure  she  was  awake.  It  was 
quite  dark  outside,  but  the  light  from  those 
■queer  lantern  eyes  made  the  little  men 
■quite  plain,  although  the  children  them- 
selves were  hidden,  and  hard  enough  they 
■found  it  to  keep  perfectly  still,  for  they 
feared  to  disturb  these  curious  little  people, 
■while  they  did  so  long  to  speak  to  them. 


What  could  they  be,  and  how  had  they 
come  to  the  barn,  and  why  had  they  never 
seen  them  before  ?  Neal  and  Betsey  were 
terribly  puzzled.  They  had  played  in  the 
barn  all  their  lives,  and  had  never  even 
dreamed  of  any  one  else  playing  there  too. 
When  a  sudden  peal  of  thunder  came  they 
would  all  run  away,  only  to  return  again  in 
a  few  minutes.  They  were  restless  little 
fellows,  jumping  about,  evidently  interested 
just  then  in  something  in  their  pockets, 
which  seemed  very  full  indeed. 

"  They're  up  to  some  mischief,  Bets," 
Neal  whispered,  "just  look  at  their  faces." 
And  indeed  they  did  look  mischievous, 
sure  enough,  and  whatever  it  was  they  had 
hidden  in  their  pockets  seemed  to  give 
them  great  delight.  They  had  very  big 
pockets  for  such  tiny  men,  and  they  were 
filled  full  with  something,  which  after 
awhile,  to  the  children's  joy,  they  began  to 
take  out  in  little  bits  and,  with  sly  looks  at 
one  another,  eat  as  fast  as  they  possibly 
could. 

The  light  was  so  dim  the  children  could 
not  make  out  what  it  was  they  enjoyed  so 
much.  Indeed,  they  were  so  greedy  about 
it,  they  seemed  quite  rude  to  Neal  and 
Betsey,  for  each  little  man  tried  to  grab  as 
much  as  ever  he  could  from  his  neighbour. 
They  sat  down  after  a  while,  crossing  their 
legs  tailor  fashion,  each  little  man  chuckling 
to  himself  and  seeming  perfectly  happy. 
How  the  children  wished  they  could  hear 
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what  it  was  they  were  saying.  Once  in  a 
while  they  bobbed  their  heads  and  rolled 
their  bright  eyes  in  such  a  comical  way  the 
children  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing 
aloud.  One  little  fellow  had  a  larger 
portion  than  the  others,  which  gave  him 
the  greatest  delight,  and  every  little  while 
he  would  put  his  head  on  one  side  and, 
laughing  aloud,  would  stretch  out  his  legs 
and  touch  the  points  of  his  shoes  to  the 
backs  of  his  little  comrades  just  to  make 
them  see  his  pockets  were  still  full  while 
theirs  were  nearly  empty.  He  must  have 
been  a  very  greedy  selfish  little  chap,  for 
he  looked  so  pleased  and  grinned  with 
such  delight  at  the  disappointed  faces  of 
his  friends.  Betsey  was  quite  shocked  at 
such  selfishness,  but 
she  could  not  be  really 
vexed  with  the  jolly 
little  men,  they  were  so 
fascinating. 

At  last  the  feast  was 
over- — at  least,  for  all 
but  the  greedy  one, 
who  still  sat  swinging 
his  legs  and  enjoying 
himself  all  the  more 
because  the  others  were 
looking  at  him  so  sadly;  ' 
and  Neal,  thinking  they  — . — ^i-— 

were  talking,  and  long-  Gntiy  Boms  » 

ing  to  hear  what  it  was  one 

they    said,    tried     very 
gently  to  open  the  old  dusty  window,  and 
lo    his   great   joy   found   it   opened  easily 
enough,  and  made  no  noise  to  disturb  the 
little  hay  folk. 

It  was  indeed  fun,  for  sure  enough  the 
voices  could  be  heard  distinctly  —  the 
greedy  little  chap  was  saying,  teasingly, 
"  This  is  good  and  juicy — I've  a  lot  more, 
too,  in  the  other  pocket ;  you  boys  don't 
know  where  to  climb — I  do,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  tell."  Then  he  took  a  great  bite, 
and  eyed  his  friends  wickedly. 

The  rest  seemed  rather  gloomy  over  this, 
but  they  sat  quite  still,  and  little  Greedy 
Bones,  as  the  children  called  him,  suddenly 
jumped  down  from  his  perch  and  said  with 
a  sly  look  :  "  I  know  where  I  can  get  ever 
so  many  more,  you  boys  wait  here  and  I'll 


bring  some,"  and  on"  he  bounded.  He  was 
not  gone  long,  however,  they  could  see  the 
light  from  his  curious  eyes  shining  a  great 
way  off,  and  at  last  he  came  back,  pulling  and 
tugging  for  dear  life  at  some  round  thing 
nearly  as  big  as  himself.  At  last  it  rolled 
into  their  midst,  and  what  should  the 
children  see  but  one  of  their  very  own 
precious  apples — the  very  one  Neal  had  so 
carefully  tucked  away  that  morning, 

Here  was  a  "  go,"  sure  enough,  but  there 
was  no  use  in  being  vexed  with  these  little 
thieves.  How  they  all  jumped  up  when 
they  saw  the  great  red  apple  roll  in.  Such 
a  scampering,  frolicking  time,  jumping  on 
one  another's  backs,  turning  somersaults  in 
the  air,  and  scrambling  among  the  hay 
shouting  for  joy. 

No  one  could  be 
vexed  with  such  merry 
little  rogues.  So  these 
were  the  rats  they  had 
always  blamed  —  rats, 
indeed.  How  the  chil- 
dren longed  to  rush  in 
and  romp  with  the  little 
men,  but  they  dared 
not ;  they  remembered 
how  frightened  they 
were  of  the  thunder, 
— -  —  and  kept  perfectly  still. 

tadt  a  dash  with  Betsey  was  in  a  great 

half.  plight     to     keep     from 

laughing,  and  had  to 
put  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  mouth,  for 
it  was  the  funniest  thing  she  had  ever  seen 
in  her  life.  They  were  as  nimble  as  grass- 
hoppers, and  quite  as  frisky;  they  had  such 
short  bodies  and  such  long  legs,  while  their 
knees  seemed  to  bend  in  every  direction. 

Neal  wished  he  had  a  bit  of  string  tied 
to  the  apple  j  it  would  be  such  fun  to 
pull  it  away,  and  see  their  surprise.  Very 
soon  they  began  to  chatter,  pushing  and 
scrambling  in  every  direction,  each  one 
looking  out  for  himself,  as  they  were  now 
going  to  divide  the  apple.  This  took  a 
long  time,  for  each  one  wanted  to  get  a 
bigger  piece  than  the  other;  but  at  last 
little  Greedy  Bones  began  to  dig  into  it 
with  a  small  stick,  and  shortly  it  fell 
in     half.       lietsey    wondered      how     they 
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would  divide  these  two  halves  into  five 
pieces.  She  could  not  do  it  herself 
she  knew ;  but  she  didn't  have  long  to 
wonder,  for  little  Greedy  Bones,  giving 
a  quick  glance  around  and  kicking  over 
one  little  chap,  made  a  dash  with  one 
of  the  halves,  and,  with  a  merry  shout, 
disappeared  in  a  minute.  He  must  have 
taken  pains  to  close  his  eyes  tight,  for  they 
could  see  no  light  where  he  went,  and  no 
doubt  this  was  just  what  he  wished.  The 
four  little  men,  left  with  only  one  half  to 
share  between  them,  looked  disgusted 
enough,  but  didn't  hesitate  long  what  to  do 
— they  ran  off  like  so  many  rats  after  the 
prize.  The  children  feared  they  would 
never  come  back,  but  just  when  they  were 
beginning  to  give  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
them  again,  one  pair  of  lantern  eyes  shone 
in  the  darkness,  and  cautiously  a  little  man 
came  back  and  took  possession  of  the  half 
of  the  apple  the  others  had  left  so  suddenly. 
It  was  great  fun  to  see  him  grinning  and 
chuckling  over  it ;  he  filled  his  pockets  full 
with  little  bits  of  it  and  then  ate  as  much 
as  he  could  beside ;  he  seemed  a  bit 
uneasy,  for  he  would  look  over  his  shoul- 
der every  once  in  a  while,  and  twice  he 
quickly  hid  his  treasure  under  some  hay 
when  he  fancied  he  heard  his  comrades 
coming.  There  was  not  so  very  much  left 
when    at     last     they    did    return ;    three 


triumphant  little  imps  leading  in  a  captive 
bound  fast  with  bits  of  strings,  and  the 
precious  bit  of  apple  that  had  caused  all 
the  trouble  tied  on  to  the  other  end.  Then 
they  set  to  work  to  finish  their  feast,  and 
rewarded  the  prisoner  by  throwing  him  a  core 
and  the  stem.  Then  when  they  thought 
he  had  been  properly  punished  they  untied 
his  hands,  and  all  had  a  romp  together  as 
good-natured  as  could  be,  and  quite  like 
the  best  of  friends. 

Now  old  Fidget,  the  gander,  used  often 
to  climb  up  the  ladder  to  inspect  the  loft, 
and  he  came  now  in  his  usual  fussy  fashion, 
and  Neal  fancied  he  would  give  the  hay 
folk  a  great  scare,  and  was  quite  vexed 
with  Fidget  for  coming  ;  but  to  his  great 
surprise  he  noticed  the  little  men  looked 
immensely  pleased,  and  waited  quietly  until 
the  gander  was  close  to  them,  when  they 
suddenly  began  to  tease  and  fret  him  in  a 
dozen  ways,  tweaking  his  tail  until  he 
quacked  aloud  and  was  as  cross  as  can 
be,  but  this  only  made  the  little  people 
all  the  merrier.  They  jumped  on  his  back 
to  pull  his  feathers — they  were  far  too 
nimble  for  him  to  catch,  so  he  gave  a  dis- 
gusted glance  around  and  proceeded  down 
the  ladder  with  as  much  dignity  as  he  could 
command. 

This  amused  Neal  and  Betsey  especially, 
for  it  was  quite  a  new  thing  for  Fidget  to  be 


At  last  it  rolled  into  their  midst. 
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beaten  so  easily,  for  he  scared  every  fowl  on 
the  farm,  even  the  cows  were  afraid  of  him, 
and  now  they  saw  him  quite  outdone  by 
five  tiny  little  things,  no  bigger  than  a  doll. 

Next  they  dragged  in  a  big  rat-trap  with 
a  huge  rat  running  madly  about  inside.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  rat  began  to  cry 
like  a  child,  and  Betsey  was  sure  she  heard 
it  say,  "  Let  me  out ;  oh  !  do  let  me  out," 
but  the  little  fellows  only  pulled  its  tail 
and  poked  sticks  at  it  This  was  almost 
more  than  Neal  could  bear,  and  made  him 
feel  cross  with  the  little  people,  and  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  poor  rat,  when  he  heard  one  little 
chap  say  :  "  Come,  I'll  let  you  out,  now  " ; 
and  with  that  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
trap,  just  as  a  pair  of  great  eyes  peered  in 
from  the  hay  above  them. 

All  the  hay  folk  looked  up  at  once,  and 
when  the  light  from  their  eyes  was  full 
upon  the  new  comer,  the  great  green  eyes 
were  forced  to  blink  and  close  their  lids 
several  times;  but  they  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  looked  bigger  and  bigger,  until 
Neal  and  Betsey  saw  the  head  and  paws  of 
Tim,  their  own  especial  cat,  but  they  had 
never  seen  Tim  look  so  strange  and  wild, 
he  was  always  so  gentle  with  them,  now  he 
looked  so  cross  and  strange  they  could 
hardly  believe  it  was  their  own  dear  cat, 
and  yet  it  was,  for  there  was  the  white  spot 
on  his  head  as  large  as  life,  and  although 
he  looked  so  fierce  he  did  not  frighten  the 
hay  folk.  They  nodded  and  grinned  at 
him  as  he  came  slowly  up  to  them — quite 
up  to  the  rat-trap  in  fact,  when  he  slowly 
raised  one  paw  and  very  deliberately  said  : 

"  Where  is  that  rat  ?  " 

Tim  talking !  Neal  and  Betsey  could 
hardly  believe  it.     This  was  wonderful. 

"Where  is  that  rat?"  he  repeated 
slowly,  while  his  tail  wagged  from  side  to 
side. 

"  We  have  no  rat,  Tim,"  they  answered 
(fancy  calling  him  Tim).  "  You  may  smell 
around  as  much  as  you  like.  There  are 
just  six  of  us  here,  and  we  are  quite 
alone." 

"  Bets,"  Neal  whispered,  "  that  was  a  rat, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

Betsey  only  shook  her  head  in  answer. 


It  was  all  so  mysterious,  for  here  were  six 
little  men  instead  of  five,  and  the  rat  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  It  was  very  strange,"  said  Neal,  "  for 
Tim  to  talk  like  that" 

He  was  growling  angrily  now,  with  his 
eyes  glowing  fiercely. 

"  It  will  be  much  better  for  you  to  give 
me  that  rat     Now  where  is  he  ?  " 

A  terrified  look  came  into  the  faces  of 
the  little  hay  people  now.  They  seemed 
quite  frightened  while  Tim  stood  question- 
ing them. 

Suddenly  puss  gave  a  low  growl  and 
made  a  quick  jump  at  the  group  of  little 
hay  folk,  but  with  all  his  cunning  he  was 
not  quick  enough  for  them,  and  in  a 
moment  they  had  scampered  out  of  sight. 

Tim  looked  very  disgusted  then  and 
came  slowly  on  towards  the  children,  and 
they  were  so  anxious  to  talk  to  him  they 
jumped  up  from  their  hiding-place  and 
picked  up  their  pet  who  was  still  trembling 
from  anger.  They  both  questioned  him  at 
once,  expecting  of  course  that  he  would 
answer  them,  but  alas,  not  a  word  would  he 
say,  and  even  insisted  on  getting  away ; 
but  on  second  thoughts  jumped  up  again 
in  Betsey's  lap  and  curled  himself  up  for 
a  nap. 

The  children  had  been  so  deeply 
interested  in  their  wonderful  adventure 
that  they  quite  forgot  about  the  time,  and 
were  greatly  surprised  when  old  John  called 
them  to  go  home  to  their  dinner.  They 
could  scarcely  believe  it  was  so  late.  Still 
they  were  pretty  hungry,  and  so  they  agreed 
it  was  best  to  go  home. 

Betsey  carried  Tim  back  in  her  arms, 
telling  him  all  the  way  how  naughty  it  was 
not  to  talk  to  them  about  the  little  men 
they  had  seen  that  day,  but  Tim  could 
keep  a  secret,  and  never  told  them  a  single 
word;  nor  were  they  ever  able  again  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  mysterious  little 
friends,  although  they  hunted  in  every  nook 
and  corner,  and  often  waited  and  watched 
for  hours  at  a  time,  and  I  think  that  Tim 
could  hav*  told  if  he  would,  but  he  always 
looked  so  sleepy  and  indifferent  when  they 
questioned  him,  and  closed  his  wise  green 
eyes  as  if  to  hide  them  from  their  sight 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  STUARTS 


By   J.    A.    J.    HOUSDEN 


1'HREE  hundred  years  ago,  on  the 
25th  of  July  (St.  James's  Day),  1603, 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  was  crowned 
in  Westminster  Abbey  as  James  the  First  of 
England.  In  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  ingenious  writers  had  reckoned  that 
at  her  death  there  would  be  as  many  as 
fourteen  persons  who  could  show  some 
title  to  the  English  throne,  but,  when  the 
Queen  had  passed  away,  James  was  at 
once  recognised  by  the  Council  as  her 
lawful     succes- 

within  a  few 
hours  pro- 
claimed  Kin;; 
at  the  gates 
of  Whitehall 
Palace,  at 
the  Cross  in 
Cheapside,  and 


ithi 


the 


months     after- 
wards,     Par- 


all  the  gates  were  to  be  shut,  and  no  one 
allowed   to    leave    the    palace.     But    Sir 
Robert   Carey,  afterwards    Earl    of    Mon- 
mouth,   managed    to  evade    these   orders, 
mounted    his  horse,  and  rode  as  hard  as 
he  could  to  London,  and  djwn  the  great 
North  road  for  Scotland.     I.ate  the  next 
night  he   reached    Widdrington   Castle    in 
Northumberland,    which    at  that  time  be- 
longed to  him  as  Warden  of  the  Middle 
Marches,  and  after  a  few   hours'  rest  he 
started       early 
next     morning 
for  Edinburgh. 
He  crossed  the 
border     safely, 
but    just    after 
leaving    "  Nor- 
ham's     castled 
steep," 


donjon  keep, 

The      loophole 

grates       where 


ance      doubly 

Act,  the  first  of 
the  new  reign, 
which  declared 
that  the  im- 
perial crown  of 
England  came 

to  his  Majesty  SIR    ROBERT    carey, 

on    the    death  monmouth,    who 

of    the    late  news  of  queen 

Queen.  king,  james  at 

Elizabeth 
died    at    Richmond,    about    two    in    the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  and 
the   members  of   the    Council    who   were 
in  attendance  gave  peremptory  orders  that 


Carey  met  with 
an  accident  by 
falling  from  his 
horse.  He 
was  almost 
stunned,  and 
felt  very  weak, 
but  soon  re- 
afterwards     EARr.    of  mounted    and, 

FIRST      CARRIED      THE  though  obliged 

ELIZABETH'S    DEATH    TO  to    ride  Slowly, 

euiNDURdH.  managed     to 

reach  Edin- 
burgh late  in  the  evening.  The  King  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  after  some  delay  Carey 
was  admitted  to  the  royal  chamber,  where 
he  promptly  fell  on  his  knees,  i 
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his  great  news  by  addressing  James  as 
King  of  England,  and  then  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  late  Queen's  death. 

James,  with  Scotch  caution,  at  once  in- 
quired for  letters  from  the  Council,  and 
Carey  had  to  explain  that  he  had  none,  and 
how  he  had  escaped  from  Richmond  in 
spite  of  the  Council's  precautions.  But  he 
was  able  to  satisfy  the  King's  doubts  by 
producing  a  sapphire  ring  which  had  been 
thrown  to  him  by  his  sister,  Lady  Scroope, 


of  course,  was  known  all  over  the  city,  but 
James  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any 
steps  to  inform  his  subjects  of  the  great 
change  in  his  fortunes,  and  he  was  not 
proclaimed  in  Edinburgh  until  the  31st. 
By  Monday  several  Englishmen  hadarrived, 
among  them  a  messenger  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  with  an  address  to  the 
King,  to  which  his  Majesty  at  once  sent  a 
gracious  answer.  He  also  despatched  the 
Abbot  of  Holyrood  to  take  possession  of 


WIDDR1NC.TON    CASTLE  (SEAT   OF   SIR   ROBERT  CAREV). 


as  he  was  leaving  Richmond,  and  which 
James  immediately  recognised  as  the  ring 
he  had  himself  sent  to  Lady  Scroope  to  be 
used  as  a  token  of  Elizabeth's  death.  "  It 
is  enough,"  said  his  Majesty;  "by  this  I 
know  you  are  a  true  messenger,"  at  the 
same  time  giving  Carey  his  hand  to  kiss, 
and  directing  Lord  Home,  who  was  in 
waiting,  to  see  to  Carey's  entertainment, 
and  to  have  a  surgeon  sent  for  to  attend 
to  his  wounds. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.     The  news, 


Berwick-on-Tweed  in  his  name.  The 
Abbot  was  properly  received  and  welcomed 
at  Berwick,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  of 
March,  was  back  in  Edinburgh,  bringing 
news  of  the  dutiful  submission  of  the  people 
of  the  frontier  town  to  their  new  sovereign. 
James  had  as  yet  received  no  official 
intimation  from  the  English  Council, 
and  had  indeed  to  wait  until  Thursday, 
the  31st  of  March,  before  the  messengers 
of  the  Council  reached  Edinburgh.  Sir 
Charles    Percy,    brother    of    the    Earl    of 
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Northumberland,  and  Sir  Thomas  Somerset, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  carried 
the  despatch,  left  London  at  ten  at  night, 
on  the  24th  of  March,  and  were  a  week 
on  the  road.  James  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  delay,  but  it  was  very 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  messengers 
brought  not  only  the  official  document 
containing  information  of  which  the  King 


The  King  was  as  pleased  as  a  child  with 
a  new  toy  at  the  prospect  before  him. 
"  The  noblest  prospect  a  Scotchman  ever 
sees,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  with  more  truth 
than  politeness,  "is  the  high  road  that 
leads  him  to  England."  To  this  general 
statement  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  excep- 
tions, but  James  was  not  one  of  them.  He 
was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  and,  as 


NEWCASTLE   KEEP. 


was  already  in  possession,  but  also  six 
thousand  pounds  in  good  English  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  Majesty's 
journey  to  London.  With  such  a  sum  in 
their  charge,  Percy  and  Somerset  were 
bound  to  travel  cautiously,  especially  along 
the  borders,  where  robberies  were  frequent, 
and  turbulent  bands  were  known  to  be 
assembling  at  this  critical  juncture  of 
affairs. 


he  was  crowned  at  Stirling  when  little  more 
than  a  year  old,  he  had  nominally  reigned 
over  Scotland  for  nearly  thirty-six  years. 
At  first  there  had  been  regents  who  had  all 
met  with  violent  deaths  and  he  had  himself 
been  the  object  of  several  conspiracies. 
He  had  also  endured  "  the  villainous  and 
tyrannical  treatment  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land," and  he  was  very  poor.  He  was  now 
quitting  a  Kingdom  where  his  authority  was 
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incessantly  thwarted,  and  sometimes  openly 
assailed,  for  one  wherein  the  royal  preroga- 
tive was  exalted  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and 
where  there  had  been  no  rebellion,  and 
scarcely  a  serious  tumult,  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  was  exchanging  poverty 
for  wealth,  and  turbulent,  long-preaching 
Calvinistic  presbyters,  whose  doctrines  he 
hated,  for  obsequious  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, Arminian  bishops.  "  Do  I  mak 
the  judges?  Do  I  mak  the  bishops?  Then, 
Godis  wauns !  I  mak  what  likes  me, 
law  and  gospel,"  exclaimed  the  King  to  an 
Englishman  who  was  telling  him  of  his 
new  prerogatives. 

James  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  for 
London.  He  wished  the  Queen  to  ac- 
company him,  and  the  English  ladies  of 
her  new  Court  to  meet  her  at  Berwick,  or 
at  some  other  town  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  this  was  not  practicable.  Many  of 
these  ladies  would  have  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  they  could 
hardly  wait  upon  the  new  Queen  wearing 
mourning  ;  and  dresses  could  not,  it  was 
said,  be  made  in  time  to  allow  of  their 
leaving  London  for  some  weeks.  Queen 
Anne,  it  was  finally  decided,  could  not  in 
the  circumstances,  accompany  the  King, 
but   would   travel    southwards    at  a   later 


date.  The  King,  attended  by  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Mar,  and 
Moray,  by  other  Scotch  nobles  and  gentle- 
men, and  by  some  Englishmen  who  had 
come  to  greet  their  new  sovereign,  left 
Edinburgh  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  April, 
and  got  that  day  as  far  as  Dunglass  Castle, 
on  the  borders  of  Berwickshire,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Home,  who  was  travelling  with  him. 
On  the  following  day  Berwick  was  reached, 
and  the  keys  of  the  town  were  handed  to 
his  Majesty  by  William  Selby,  the  gentle- 
man porter,  who  was  immediately  knighted. 
The  union  of  England  and  Scotland  has 
lessened  the  importance  of  Berwick,  which 
was  once  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned. 
The  walls  of  Berwick  remain,  but  the 
castle  where  the  King  lodged  has  given 
place  to  the  railway  station.  On  the 
afternoon  of  his  arrival  James  attended 
service  at  the  parish  church,  and  heard 
a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Toby  Matthew, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  went  round  the  walls,  and  from 
one  of  the  bastions  fired  a  loaded  cannon, 
and  so  true  was  his  aim  that  the  by- 
standers exclaimed,  with  pleasing  flattery, 
that  his  Majesty  was  a  bom  artilleryman. 
He  left  Berwick  on  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, the  8th  of  April,  and  rode  hard  to 
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Widdrington  Castle,  covering  the  distance, 
thirty-seven  miles,  in  four  hours.  At  Wid- 
drington he  was  entertained  by  Sir  Robert 
Carey,  who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  carried 
the  news  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  death  to 
Edinburgh.  On  the  following  day  the 
King  moved  on  to  Newcastle,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  Mayor,  and  presented 
with  a  loyal  and  dutiful  address. 

The  Privy  Council  had  directed  the 
Sheriffs  of  the  counties  through  which 
the  King  would  pass  to  attend  him  with 
a  proper  escort  so  long  as  he  travelled 
within  their  several  jurisdictions.  The 
Sheriff  of  Northumberland  was  accordingly 
in  attendance  from  Berwick  to  Newcastle, 
whence  his  Majesty  was  conducted  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Durham,  and  this  escort  duty  was 
continued  by  the  Sheriffs  until  London  was 
reached.  The  Council  had  also  issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  despatch  of  packets 
on  the  King's  service  between  London 
and  Berwick,  and  they  directed  Thomas 
My  lies,  Paymaster  of  the  Posts,  and 
Rowland  White,  Postmaster  of  the  Court, 
to  arrange  for  a  proper  supply  of  horses 
at  the  post  towns  on  the  road.  In  1603 
there  were  twenty-three  post  towns  between 
Berwick  and  London,  and  horses  and 
guides  were  kept  at  each  town  for  the 
convenience  of  travellers.  As,  however, 
the  ordinary  supply  would  be  quite  in- 
sufficient for  the  King's  needs,  the  Sheriffs, 


Deputy-Lieutenants,  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace  were  instructed  to  bring  to  the  post 
towns  horses  belonging  to  private  persons, 
who  were  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  them, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  King's  movements 
from  stage  to  stage.  Postmasters  had  a 
general  authority  to  take  other  men's  horses 
for  posting  if  their  own  were  all  out,  but 
without  the  special  help  of  the  Sheriffs 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  provide 
for  such  an  occasion  as  his  Majesty's  pro- 
gress to  London. 

The  King  remained  at  Newcastle  for 
some  days.  Newcastle  has  greatly  changed 
in  the  three  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
since  James's  visit ;  the  old  walls  have 
gone,  but  the  keep  of  the  castle  still 
stands,  and  is  now  used  as  a  museum,  and 
in  the  older  streets  there  may  yet  be  seen 
gabled  houses  dating  from  the  times  of 
Elizabeth,  upon  which  the  King  may  have 
looked  as  he  passed.  On  Sunday  morning 
he  attended  service  at  St.  Nicholas's 
Church,  now  the  Cathedral,  and  heard 
another  sermon  from  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who  preached  from  the  text, 
"And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Azariah 
the  son  of  Oded  :  and  he  went  out  to  meet. 
Asa,  and  said  unto  him,  Hear  ye  me,  Asa, 
and  all  Judah  and  Benjamin :  the  Lord  is 
with  you,  while  ye  be  with  Him  ;  and  if  ye 
seek  Him,  He  will  be  found  of  you  ;  but  if 
ye    forsake    Him,    He  will     forsake    you " 


BELVOIR   CASTLE   IN   1 


i8th  century. 
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(2  Chron.  xv.  1,  z).  Dr.  Matthew  was  a 
witty  man,  and  did  not  disdain  to  enliven 
his  discourses ;  we  may  hope,  therefore, 
his  Majesty  was  more  edified  than  he 
had  been  wont  to  be  by  the  prolix 
mons  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Divii 
During  his  stay  at  Newcastle  he  viewed 
the  town  and,  as  an  act  of  grace, 
directed  the  release  of  all  prisoners 
cept  such  as  were  charged  with  murder, 
treason,  or  papistry.  How  far  the  in- 
habitants were  gratified  by  the  letting  loose 


of  Mrs.  Geriston,  widow  of  an  old  servant 
of  the  Crown,  whose  eldest  son,  being 
suspected  of  papistry,  seems  to  have  kept 
out  of  the  way.  On  the  following  day, 
Friday,  the  15th,  James  reached  Topcliffe, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  next  day  arrived 
at  York. 

From  some  cause  that  is  not  apparent, 
there  had  been  a  delay  in  proclaiming  the 
King  at  York.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  atone 
for  this  backwardness  that  the  Corporation 
of  that  ancient  city  had  sent  a  deputation 


of  so  many  suspicious  persons  we  need 
not  at  this  distance  of  time  stop  to  enquire ; 
they,  however,  showed  their  appreciation 
of  the  honour  of  the  King's  visit  by  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  his 
household.  He  left  Newcastle  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  13th  of  April,  for  Durham, 
where  Bishop  Matthew  entertained  him 
at  the  castle,  and  after  dinner  King  and 
Bishop  cracked  jokes  with  one  another  to 
the  amusement  of  the  company,  which 
included  a  hundred  gentlemen  in  tawny 
coats.  From  Durham  the  King  travelled 
sixteen  miles  to  High  Walworth,  the  seat 


to  Newcastle  to  greet  James,  to  assure 
him  of  their  loyalty  and  to  ask  him  to 
honour  their  city  by  his  presence.  When 
he  reached  the  boundaries  of  the  Liberty 
of  York,  at  some  distance  from  the  walls, 
the  Ixird  Mayor  met  him  and  escorted 
him  to  his  lodgings.  So  many  people 
from  the  neighbourhood  flocked  to  the 
city,  that  a  proclamation  was  issued 
directing  them  to  return  home,  but  the 
King  was  so  far  witling  to  gratify  curious 
spectators,  that,  when  on  Sunday  morning 
he  found  a  coach  provided  to  carry  him  tc 
church,  he  declined  to  use  it  and  said  he 
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should  walk  so  that  people  might  see  not 
his  face  only,  but  his  body  too.  He  had 
as  we  know,  an  overweening  confidence  in 
his  own  abilities,  which  was  to  some  extent 
justified  by  his  studies  and  education,  and 
he  also  thought  himself  handsome  in 
person,  an  opinion  in  which  few  would 
concur.  The  service  at  York  Minster  on 
Palm  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  visit,  was 
ornate  and  stately,  and  even  the  singing- 
men  wore  rich  copes.  The  Dean,  who  was 
also  Bishop  of  Limerick,  preached,  but  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  Archbishop,  who  was 
probably  absent.  Service  over,  there  was 
a  great  feast,  and  orders  were  issued  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  at  the  castle. 
On  Monday,  his  Majesty,  accompanied  by 
the  Corporation  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  Liberty  extended,  left  York  for 
Grimston,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope, 
where  he  stayed  for  the  night,  and  on  the 
next  morning  he  proceeded  to  Doncaster, 
visiting  Pontefract  Castle  on  the  way.  At 
Doncaster  he  lodged  at  the  "  Bear  and  Sun," 
the  only  occasion  on  which,  during  his 
progress,  he  slept  at  an  inn  and  presumably 
paid  for  his  entertainment,  though  a  few 
days  later,  at  Royston,  where  he  stayed  at  a 
private  house,  he  paid  for  the  board  of 
himself  and  his  suite.  He  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  hospitality  of  the 
Doncaster  inn,  sent  for  the  host,  and 
having  learnt  that  the  house  was  held  on  a 
lease  which  would  shortly  expire,  promised 
to  give  directions  that  the  term  should  be 
extended.  It  may  be  that  this  promise 
discharged  the  bill  and,  if  so,  we  may  hope 
that  it  did  not  share  the  fate  of  so  many  of 
his  Majesty's  promises  in  being  entirely 
forgotten. 

From  Doncaster  he  travelled  by  way  of 
Blythe,  where  King  and  Court  lunched  by 
the  roadside,  to  Worksop,  which  then  be- 
longed to  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
was  held  by  the  curious  tenure  of  the 
presentation  of  a  glove  at  the  coronation 
of  the  sovereign.  The  Earl's  father  had 
been  for  some  years  custodian  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  one  of  the  noble- 
men charged  with  the  painful  duty  of 
carrying  out  her  execution ;  his  son  and 
heir  can  scarcely  have  been  a  persona  grata 


to  James  if  he  had  any  real  respect  for  his 
mother's  memory.  But  James  had  a  con- 
venient faculty  of  forgetting  unpleasant 
subjects,  and  the  Earl  was  determined  to 
give  a  warm  welcome  to  his  new  sovereign. 
As  soon  as  the  King  entered  the  park,  a 
body  of  huntsmen  and  woodmen  in  green 
liveries  offered  to  show  him  some  sport, 
and  pleased  him  by  the  skill  with  which 
they  laid  on  the  hounds  and  hunted  the 
quarry.  The  hunt  ended,  there  was  a 
great  entertainment  at  the  castle,  and 
when  on  the  next  morning  his  Majesty  left 
for  Newark,  he  was  in  the  best  of  spirits 
and  complimented  his  host. 

At  Newark,  where  the  King  lodged  at 
the  castle  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the 
21st  of  April,  a  thief  who,  dressed  as  a 
gentleman,  had  travelled  in  the  retinue  all 
the  way  from  Berwick,  was  caught  in  the 
act  of  taking  a  purse  and  brought  before 
the  King,  who  ordered  that  he  should  be 
hanged  forthwith.  The*  sentence  was  car- 
ried out,  but  it  was  pointed  out  to  James 
that  the  people  of  England  would  resent 
such  downright  methods,  and  that  the  laws 
did  not  allow  even  kings  to  order  execu- 
tion without  a  proper  trial.  James  was 
not  very  well  pleased  at  the  rebuke,  but 
we  hear  of  no  other  arbitrary  proceedings 
during  the  journey,  though  his  Majesty,  if 
not  to  his  own  cost,  at  least  to  the  cost 
of  his  successor,  soon  discovered  ways  of 
evading  the  obligations  which  the  laws  of 
the  realm  cast  on  the  sovereign. 

On  Good  Friday  the  King  moved  en  to 
Belvoir  Castle,  the  proud  home  of  the 
Manners  family,  who  have  now  held  it  for 
four  centuries.  His  Majesty's  host  was 
Roger,  fifth  Earl  Manners,  whose  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
The  castle  in  which  James  stayed  has  been 
destroyed;  but  the  present  building,  one 
of  the  finest  houses  in  England,  occupies 
the  same  site,  and  is  the  pride  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  Manners  family 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  good  church- 
men, but  in  spite  of  this  reputation,  which 
had  not,  perhaps,  been  established  three 
hundred  years  ago,  there  was  no  fasting  at 
Belvoir  on  Good  Friday,  1603.  The  hos- 
pitable traditions  of  the  castle  were  nobly 
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kept  up,  and  the  entertainment  of  James  is 
a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  Man- 
ners family.  From  Belvoir  his  Majesty 
travelled  on  Saturday  (Easter-Eve)  to 
another  great  and  famous  seat,  "Burleigh 
House  by  Stamford  Town,"  then  the  home 
of  Thomas  Lord  Burghley,  to  whose  descend- 
ant, the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  it  still  belongs. 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Burleigh  on  twelve 
separate  occasions,  and  each  visit  is  said 
to  have  cost  her  host  more  than  ^2000  ; 
his  son  and  successor  in  entertaining  his 
sovereign  did  not  depart  from  his  father's 
practice.  On  Easter-Day,  April  24th,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  preached  at  Burleigh, 
and  next  morning  the  King  rode  back  to 
Sir  John  Harington's  house  at  Exton, 
intending  to  hunt.  Unfortunately  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and,  though  he 
pluckily  remounted,  he  was  obliged  to  rest 
as  soon  as  he  reached  Exton,  whence  he 
returned  the  next  morning  in  a  carriage. 

From  Burleigh,  James  hunted  all  the  way 
to  Hinchinbroke,  now  the  seat  of  Earl 
Sandwich,  but  belonging  in  1603  to  Sir 
Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  nephew  and  name- 
sake, the  famous  Lord  Protector,  was  just 
four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  King's 
visit.  According  to  genealogists  young. 
Oliver  was  descended  through  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  Steward,  from  the  Royal  Stuart 
family  of  Scotland.  As  the  boy  was  at 
that  time  living  with  his  father,  Robert 
Cromwell,  in  Huntingdon,  he  was,  doubt- 
less, taken  over  to  Hinchinbroke  to  see 
his  King  and  cousin,  and  readers  who  are 
interested  in  coincidences  may  speculate  at 
their  pleasure  upon  the  meeting  of  James 
and  of  the  boy  who  was  to  become  the 
scourge  of  the  Stuart  family.  There  is 
another  curious  circumstance  about  the 
King's  visit  to  Huntingdon.  The  Grammar 
School  of  that  town,  at  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  educated,  was  founded  by 
by  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  son  of 
David  I.  of  Scotland,  who  were  both 
ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce,  through  whose 
daughter  Marjory  the  Stuarts  inherited  the 
Scotch  crown.  But  James  was  probably 
too  busily  occupied  at  Hinchinbroke  to 
give  much  thought  to  his  remote  ancestor. 
He  had  to  listen  to  an  oration  from  the 


Bailiff  of  Huntingdon,  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  neighbouring  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  to  enjoy  the  great  enter- 
tainments provided  by  Sir  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who,  like  his  father,  Sir  Henry,  the 
Golden  Knight,  was  a  profuse  host,  so 
profuse  indeed,  that  within  a  few  years  he 
was  driven  to  sell  Hinchinbroke  to  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  owner.  While 
James  was  being  entertained  at  Hinchin- 
broke, his  predecessor's  funeral  was  taking 
place  at  Westminster. 

On  Friday,  the  29th  of  April,  the  King  left 
Hinchinbroke  and  travelled  through  God- 
manchester,  where  he  was  shown  seventy 
ploughs  properly  horsed,  and  two  new 
ploughs  with  their  teams  were  presented 
to  him.  He  asked  why  the  ploughs  were 
brought  out  for  him  to  see,  and  w?as 
much  interested  in  being  told  that  the 
people  of  Godmanchester  held  their  lands 
immediately  from  the  Kings  of  England 
on  the  tenure  of  meeting  them  with 
their  ploughs  whenever  they  passed  through 
the  town.  From  Godmanchester  James 
travelled  forward  to  Royston,  where  he 
lodged  at  Mr.  Chester's  house  at  his  own 
charges,  and  the  next  day  he  reached 
Standen,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  then 
belonged  to  the  Sadler  family.  Standen 
was  a  noble  house,  and  had  not  been  built 
many  years,  but  it  was  far  too  large  for  the 
estate,  and  much  of  it  has  been  pulled 
down.  Elizabeth  had  stayed  there,  and 
three  years  later  James  was  at  Standen 
again  on  his  way  to  Scotland. 

He  remained  at  Standen  over  Sunday, 
May-day,  and  heard  a  sermon  from  that 
determined  opponent  of  Puritanism,  Richard 
Bancroft,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and 
in  the  following  year  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  On  Monday  he  travelled  to 
Sir  Henry  Cock's  house,  at  Broxbourne, 
where  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  the  Lord 
Keeper  (soon  to  be  made  Lord  Ellesmere), 
the  Lord  Admiral,  and  many  others  of  the 
Privy  Council  attended  their  new  master, 
and  accompanied  him  the  next  day  to 
Theobalds,  where  he  was  magnificently 
entertained  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  then 
Secretary  of  State. 

To  Theobalds,  Londoners,  anxious  to  see 
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their  new  King,  flocked  in  large  numbers. 
One  of  them,  who  breakfasted  at  the 
"  Bell "  at  Edmonton,  stopped  to  count 
his  fellow-travellers,  and  found  that  309 
horsemen,  and  137  persons  on  foot,  passed 
the  house  in  half-an-hour.  The  host  said 
the  procession  had  begun  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  would  probably  continue 
until  the  afternoon.  The  eagerness  of  the 
people  to  welcome  James,  and  their  quick- 
ness in  forgetting  Elizabeth,  astonished  an 
astute  foreigner  then  living  in  London. 
His    uncomplimentary    remarks    need    not 


sequently  passed  into  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  Cromwells.  It  now  belongs  to 
Sir  Henry  Meux. 

On  Saturday,  the  7th  of  May,  the  King 
moved  on  to  London.  As  far  as  Waltham 
Cross  the  procession  kept  to  the  fields  to 
escape  the  dust  on  the  roads.  Passing 
through  Edmonton  and  Tottenham,  the 
King  halted  at  Stamford  Hill  to  receive  a 
welcome  from  the  Corporation  of  London, 
and  to  listen  to  an  oration  from  Richard 
Martin,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  on  behalf  of 
the   Sheriffs   of    London  and    Middlesex. 
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be  quoted  ;  Englishmen  of  to-day  remem- 
ber the  great  Queen  and  honour  her 
memory,  but  many  of  them  would  gladly 
forget  what  they  know  of  her  successor. 

Theobalds  is  inseparably  associated 
with  King  James.  So  charmed  was  he 
with  the  place,  and  so  convenient  was  it 
for  hunting,  that  within  a  few  years  he 
exchanged  Hatfield  for  Theobalds.  He 
surrounded  his  new  possession  with  a  brick 
wall  ten  miles  in  circumference  ;  he  visited 
the  place  as  often  as  possible,  and  he  died 
there,  in  March,  1625.  The  house  James 
occupied  was  pulled  down  by  order  of 
Parliament  in   1650,  and   the  estate  sub- 


Martin  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
speaker,  and  his  oration  to  the  King  was 
printed  and  reprinted.  But  it  is  rather 
turgid  stuff,  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  flattery,  the  inevitable  compari- 
son of  his  Majesty  to  the  Phcenfx,  and  a 
little  modest  advice.  When  it  was  delivered, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  their 
retinue  moved  off,  and  the  King  hunted 
all  the  way  from  Stamford  Hill  to  Kings- 
land.  At  Kings  land,  instead  of  going 
straight  on  towards  Shoreditch,  he  turned 
to  the  right,  and  passing  along  what  is/ 
now  known  as  Balls  Pond  Road,  travelled 
through    Islington    by    the    Higher    Way 
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(Upper  Street),  and  so  through  Clerkenwell 
to  the  Charterhouse,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  soon  to 
be  created  Earl  of  Suffolk,  a  son  of  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded 
in  1572  for  his  partisanship  with  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  A  few  years  after  James's 
visit  the  Charterhouse  was  sold  to  Thomas 
Sutton,  who  founded  there  his  hospital  for 
aged  men,  and  the  famous  school  which 
was  removed  to  Godalming  in  1872.  The 
Howards  had  made  a  palace  out  of  the  old 
monastic  buildings,  and  in  spite  of  many 
changes,  some  of  the  stately  rooms  occu- 
pied by  King  James,  when  he  came  to 
London  in  1603,  still  exist. 

He  remained  at  the  Charterhouse  four 
days  as  the  guest  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard. 
On  Wednesday,  the  nth  of  May,  he  rode 
in  a  close  coach  to  Whitehall  and  went 
thence  by  water  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  stayed  for  more  than  a  week. 
From  the  Tower  he  proceeded  to  Green- 
wich, whence  he  issued  a  proclamation 
commanding  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
had  come  up  from  the  country  to  return 
home,  in  order  that  local  business  might 
not  be  neglected,  and  because  the  plague 
was  increasing  in  London.  About  the 
middle  of  June  he  left  London  to  meet  the 
Queen  and  her  two  elder  children,  and 
with  them  he  travelled  to  Windsor. 

We  have  seen  that  James  wished  the 
Queen  to  accompany  him  to  England,  and 
that  his  intention  was  frustrated.  He  had 
also  arranged  that  his  elder  son,  Prince 
Henry,  should  for  the  present  continue  to 
live  at  Stirling  under  the  care  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  and  before  quitting  Scotland  he 
had  written  an  affectionate  letter  explain- 
ing that  he  could  not  go  to  Stirling, 
and  bidding  the  young  Prince  to  attend 
diligently  to  his  studies.  Queen  Anne 
must  have  known  of  these  arrangements, 
but  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  over  the 


border  she  went  down  to  Stirling  and 
demanded  her  son.  The  Earl  of  Mar  had 
gone  to  England  with  his  master,  and  his 
servants  at  Stirling  absolutely  refused  to 
allow  Prince  Henry  to  go  with  his  mother 
without  an  authority  from  the  King. 
Queen  Anne  stormed  and  made  herself 
very  ill,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  get 
her  own  way,  wrote  to  James  complain- 
ing of  the  treatment  she  had  received  at 
Stirling  and  asking  that  Prince  Henry 
might  accompany  her  to  London.  Family 
jars  are  not  unknown  even  in  palaces,  and 
James  and  Anne  did  not  always  agree,  but 
on  this  occasion  James  gave  way.  A 
warrant  under  the  King's  hand  was  promptly 
sent  to  Stirling,  and  Henry  as  well  as  his 
sister  Elizabeth,  the  future  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  came  to  England  with  their 
mother.  When  they  reached  Windsor,  the 
Queen's  wrath  was  not  assuaged,  and  she 
showed  her  resentment  by  her  contemptuous 
behaviour  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The  King, 
however,  interposed,  insisted  upon  his  wife 
shaking  hands  with  the  Earl,  and  pointed 
out  to  her  that  he  could  not  be  responsible 
for  what  had  occurred  in  his  absence,  and 
that  in  refusing  to  give  up  the  Prince  the 
Earl's  servants  were  only  carrying  out  their 
instructions. 

James  was  now  in  full  and  unchallenged 
possession  of  his  new  Kingdom,  and  the 
Stuarts  had  come  to  stay.  Historians  may 
terminate  the  rule  of  the  family  at  the 
glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  or  at  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  in  17 14,  but  every  occupant 
of  the  English  throne  since  1625,  whether 
Stuart,  Dutchman,  or  Hanoverian,  has  been 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Most  High  and 
Mighty  Prince  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  whose  appearance 
in  England  was,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
preface  to  the  Bible,  as  "  of  the  Sun  in  his 
strength." 
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IT  was  early  in  January,  1748.  From 
early  morning  the  wind  had  screeched 
and  howled  over  Dublin  without  break  or 
pause.  Great  leaden  clouds  raced  above 
the  house-tops,  and  the  smoke  fled  from  the 
chimneys,  cutting  mad,  frantic  capers  in  the 
gusts.  At  short  intervals  heavy  rain  squalls 
exploded  in  the  streets,  driving  those  on 
foot  to  seek  shelter  in  friendly  archways  or 
sheltering  porches.  Mud  squirted  from 
beneath  the  wheels  of  passing  vehicles  as 
through  a  hose.  Between  that  and  the 
rain  it  was  a  mighty  unpleasant  afternoon 
for  pedestrians  to  be  abroad. 

By  half-past  three  householders  drew 
curtains  on  the  dusk  and  lit  their  lamps. 
Red-blinded  tavern  windows  gushed  rosily 
on  the  gutter;  shops  were  illuminated. 
Scarce  an  hour  later  complete  darkness  fell. 
With  that  the  wind  went  down  somewhat 
and  the  rain  took  off,  but  there  still 
continued  a  considerable  piping  in  the  air 
and  at  the  street-corners  hats  still  blew 
hither  and  thither,  and  female  skirts 
continued  to  expose  immodest  lengths  of 
stocking.  The  lulls  in  the  wind  were 
filled  with  the  constant  drip  of  water  from 
the  roofs. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Trinity  College, 
where  the  ground  lay  low,  pools  had 
formed  in  the  hollows  of  the  streets :  the 
vicinity  was  a  perfect  quagmire.  A  miniature 
lake  spread  itself  abroad  right  before  the 
main  entrance  to  the  college  itself,  and  the 
guttering  lamp  above  the  gateway  tossed  a 
fitful  reflection  in  and  out  of  it  as  the 
breeze  swung  the  cage.  It  would  be  a 
miracle  if  some  student  returning  from  a 
late  revel  did  not  cool  himself  in  it  ere  the 
morning. 

Hard   on  seven   the  figure   of  a  youth 

slouched   out   under  the  gateway,  stood  a 

moment  to  observe  the  lake  by  the  lamp's 

flickerings,    then    crossed    the    road,  and 
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passed  up  the  street  to  the  left  with  the 
indifferent,  aimless  gait  of  a  person  whose 
steps  are  not  chosen  with  a  view  to  carry 
him  anywhere  in  particular.  A  hundred 
yards  or  so  along  the  pavement  he  paused 
at  a  dark  lane  or  alley  that  opened  its  jaws 
suddenly  on  the  main  thoroughfare.  A 
pin-prick  of  light  came  down  it  from  a  lamp 
at  the  far  end,  and  the  last  of  the  high  wind 
seemed  to  have  hidden  here  as  a  surprise, 
for  it  whistled  in  the  narrow  entrance  with 
considerable  tumult  Save  for  the  distant 
speck  of  lamp-light,  the  place  was  black  as 
the  grave,  and  the  cold  stream  of  air  rush- 
ing down  chilled  one  to  the  marrow. 

Suddenly,  a  bolt  of  light  shot  across  it 
from  one  of  the  houses  on  the  right-hand 
side  about  half-way  up,  and  the  sound  of 
laughing  voices  mingled  with  the  wind's 
hooting.  Then  a  door  clapped  to  with  a 
reverberating  bang  among  the  houses,  the 
light  was  extinguished,  footsteps  sounded 
distinctly  for  a  moment,  and  died  up  the 
passage. 

"And  may  the  Lord  love  you,"  muttered 
the  youth,  blowing  into  his  fingers  to  warm 
them,  "  but  you're  merry.  A  bellyful,  I'll 
wager,  my  friend,  washed  down  with  a 
bottle  of  Madeira,  maybe.  And  here  am 
I  without  a  bite  since  morning,  though  I 
dare  say  I  am  not  altogether  undeserving 
of  a  better  fortune.  I  wonder  where  that 
dog  Beatty  has  taken  himself  to  ?  "  he  went 
on,  resting  his  cheek  a  moment  on  his  palm 
in  a  thoughtful  pose.  "  I  must  sup  some- 
where, but  I  cannot  sup  without  Beatty — 
or  at  least  Beatty's  purse,"  and  emitting  a 
little  chuckle  as  the  humour  of  the  situation 
struck  him,  he  turned  his  back  and  once 
more  fell  to  blowing  his  fingers  in  the 
breezy  opening. 

When  he  faced  about  after  a  second  or 
two,  the  light  again  streamed  through  the 
blackness  from  the  house  on  the  ri"ht.     It 
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was  a  bare  chance,  he  thought,  but  he 
would  try  it.  The  lane,  he  knew,  ran 
between  the  backs  of  two  terraces  of 
fashionable  dwellings,  and  visions  of  a  meal 
with  the  servants  and  a  pint  or  so  of  ale 
to  follow,  now  illumined  his  brain,  and 
set  his  blood  tingling  with  the  fancy. 
Years  afterwards,  when  he  had  indulged* 
himself  in  supping  to  his  heart's  content, 
he  often  declared  that  the  sudden  joy,  when 
the  mere  idea  of  that  meal  with  the  ser- 
vants entered  his  head,  far  exceeded  the 
pleasures  of  any  meal  he  ever  partook  of 
before  or  since. 

He  bent  cautious  steps  up  the  lane, 
stumbling  into  hidden  rain-pools  that  soaked 
his  shoes  above  the  tops.  As  he  went  he 
likened  himself  to  a  cat  or  a  night-hawk  on 
the  prowl.  He  mentally  surveyed  his  own 
affairs  in  life.  Here  he  was,  not  yet  twenty, 
not  altogether  ill-born,  and  already  he  knew 
the  hard  side  of  the  world,  and  was  familiar 
with  an  empty  stomach  !  A  student,  too, 
at  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  with  a  fair 
smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  behold, 
he  was  ready  to  accept  a  crust  in  charity ! 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  existing  order  of 
things  should  be  reversed,  and  a  man's 
body  fed  before  his  mind.  So  he  mused 
and  drew  near  to  where  the  light  from  the 
open  door  fell  on  the  black,  muddy  ground 
like  a  golden  crossing. 

The  door  opened  on  to  a  long,  narrow, 
white-washed  passage  or  hall,  lit  by  a  bright 
lamp  hanging  on  a  nail  near  the  entrance. 
Another  door  ended  the  passage  at  the 
far  end.  ilalf-way  down  on  the  left  a  dark 
gap  rising  up  to  the  ceiling  cut  the  wall  in 
two,  and  the  end  of  a  hand-rail  sticking 
out'  reflected  a  bead  of  uncertain  light  on 
its  inch  of  polished  surface.  There  were 
evidently  steps  leading  down  to  the  base- 
ment :  the  servants'  hall,  perhaps,  lay  at 
the  bottom,  the  youth  told  himself.  The 
notion  that  a  little  entertainment  was  in 
progress  was  not  an  unpleasant  thought. 
He  might  enliven  an  hour  for  them  with  a 
song,  and  thereby  cry  quits  for  his  supper 
and  share  of  the  fire.  A  fire !  He  felt 
warmed  already  at  the  word,  and  rubbed 
hands  together  before  an  imaginary  blaze. 
And  at' that,  whether  through  the  operation 


of  some  unknown  mental  law  or  whether 
by  mere  coincidence  he  could  by  no 
means  determine,  a  sharp,  crisp  crackle  of 
burning  wood  split  the  silence,  and  in  four 
panther-like  strides  he  stood  a-top  of  a 
flight  of  stone  stairs  with  his  hand  on  the 
banisters. 

Stretching  a  little  beneath  him,  across  the 
stuffy  blackness,  he  espied  a  thin  cord  of 
light,  broadening  a  thought  at  one  end,  such 
as  might  escape  from  the  top  of  an  ill- 
fitting  door,  and,  as  his  eyes  presently  got 
accustomed  to  the  darkness,  he  made  out 
a  little  round  stab  of  illumination,  which  he 
judged  to  come  from  a  keyhole.  At  the 
same  time  the  crackling  of  the  fire  broke 
out  afresh  with  redoubled  energy,  accom- 
panied by  a  spitting  sound  as  of  something 
cooking,  and  in  another  minute  a  tempting 
odour  of  meat  being  grilled  assailed  his 
nostrils.  He  hung  back  a  moment,  with 
one  foot  put  forward  for  the  descent,  to 
compose  himself,  and  then,  keeping  a  firm 
grip  of  the  banister,  went  slowly  down  into 
the  depths.  His  heart  beat  against  his  ribs 
like  a  sledge-hammer  as  he  put  out  a  hand 
to  feel  for  the  door-handle.  When  it 
rattled  unexpectedly  in  his  grasp  he  could 
have  turned  and  fled  with  sheer  timidity. 
The  prospect  of  going  supperless  to  bed, 
however,  deterred  him,  and  so,  forcing  his 
shaking  pulses  to  a  calmness,  he  pushed  the 
door  before  him  and  went  in. 

The  room  he  thus  surreptitiously  entered 
was  tiled  with  broad  stone  flags  of  a  dull 
red  colour,  and  boasted  considerable  pro- 
portions. Heavy  beams  of  coarse,  dark 
wood  traversed  the  ceiling,  and  gave  the 
place  an  air  of  being  older,  perhaps,  than 
it  really  was.  From  the  centre  beam  a 
ponderous  lamp  was  suspended  by  chains 
above  a  bare  deal  table.  A  broad  stone 
chimney-piece,  with  a  fire  of  wood  in  the 
grate  keeping  up  an  irregular  fusillade  and 
darting  sparks  into  the  apartment,  took 
up  the  middle  of  the  wall  facing  the  door. 
Two  deep-set  shuttered  windows,  coming 
down  to  within  three  feet  of  the  ground, 
pierced  the  wall  on  the  left.  The  other 
sides  were  occupied  by  dressers  stacked  with 
crockery  and  innumerable  kitchen  utensils. 
Without  the  comforting  glow  of  the  fire, 


The  light  from  the  open  doer  fell  on  the  black,  muddy  ground. 
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the  place  must  have  been  a  very  church 
for  coldness,  and  even  as  it  was  something 
damp  and  mouldy  in  the  atmosphere 
affected  the  student  to  a  high  degree  of 
unpleasantness. 

On  one  side  of  the  hearth,  facing  the 
lamp  and  leaning  back  in  a  deep  bellied 
armchair  of  red  leather,  sat  an  elderly  lady 
attired  in  a  black  stuff  gown,  with  a  white 
lace  cap  rising  high  up  over  her  temples 
like  a  snow  castle,  and  lying  flat  down  on 
her  skull  at  the  back.  She  sat  like  an 
image  with  hands  folded,  her  feet  on  a  foot- 
stool. Her  countenance  was  yellow  as 
parchment  Greed  and  worldliness  were 
mixed  together  in  it  with  a  certain  look  of 
kindness.  A  strange  face,  with  high  check- 
bones  and  flat  cheeks  that  fell  straight 
down  to  the  jaws  and  protruded  there  in 
hanging  rolls  of  flesh.  An  ugly  face,  and 
yet  one  that  may  very  well  have  been 
beautiful  enough  in  its  time,  though  most 
people  seeing  the  old  lady  sitting  there, 
blinking  at  the  fire-light,  must  have  felt  a 
shock  that  a  human  countenance  should 
be  capable  of  such  a  transformation.  The 
imperiousness  of  one  accustomed  to  be 
obeyed  lingered  in  every  line  of  it. 

The  youth  stood  twirling  his  hat  in  his 
hand  on  the  threshold,  uncertain  whether 
to  remain  or  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  He  had 
bargained  for  a  cook  at  most,  perhaps  a 
saucy  kitchen-maid,  ready  and  willing  to 
crack  a  joke  with  him,  not  for  this  figure  of 
a  duchess  that  now  so  calmly  surveyed  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  such  an  icy  scrutiny. 
A  moment  before  he  had  been  almost  pre- 
pared, with  a  neat  little  speech  on  the  tip 
of  his  tongue,  to  explain  his  intrusion ;  now 
he  could  only  stand  staring  like  a  country 
yokel,  his  words  frozen,  his  lips  parted, 
cutting  a  sorry  figure  of  awkward  confusion 
under  that  searching  gaze. 

The  old  lady,  for  her  part,  seemed  to 
come  near  a  downright  enjoyment  of  the 
situation.  Her  head  wagged  gently  to  and 
fro  on  her  neck,  something  after  the  manner 
of  a  bird.  Her  little  grey  eyes  still  held 
something  of  merriment  in  their  depths 
which  showed  now  on  the  surface  a 
moment,  vanished,  appeared  again,  and 
then  gradually  spread  over  her  visage  into 


a  grim  smile,  relaxing  the  straightncss  of 
her  thin  mouth  and  drooping  the  corners. 
Had  the  unbidden  guest  been  more 
collected  in  his  wits  he  might  have  taken 
some  heart  at  the  smile,  put  an  end  to  his 
embarrassment  then  and  there,  and  carried 
off  the  adventure  with  a  better  grace  from 
the  start  But  as  it  was,  he  was  so  taken 
aback  at  the  sight  of  such  an  unexpected 
hostess  that  she  might  have  been  wreathed 
in  smiles  of  welcome  and  he  would  still 
have  stood  and  stared,  unconscious  of  their 
import 

"  I  should  like  my  door  closed,"  said  the 
old  dame  at  last,  with  a  snap.  "  You  great 
lout,  to  stand  staring  there,  letting  the  cold 
freeze  one  side  of  me  while  the  fire  is 
scorching  the  other.  Come  in ! "  and 
raising  herself  up  out  of  her  chair,  she 
stamped  the  flags  at  him  with  an  ebony 
stick  which  rested  against  the  chair-arm. 

He  stepped  mechanically  forward,  not 
waiting  to  be  bidden  twice,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  him.  The  dame  continued  to 
blink  at  him,  and  seemed  more  tickled  than 
ever  at  his  continued  confusion. 

"  You  may  sit,"  she  said,  motioning  him 
to  a  low  stool  near  the  fire;  "or  if  you 
fear  I  might  eat  you,  take  the  chair  near  the 
table.  It  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  sat 
at  that  table,  I  venture  to  say." 

"  I  was  never  here  before  in  all  my  life," 
stammered  the  bewildered  youth,  taking  the 
chair,  and  putting  his  hat  on  the  table. 

"Indeed,"  she  sniffed,  "perhaps  not, 
indeed !  Oh,  no ;  I  daresay  you  never 
were.  But  what,  then,  in  God's  name,  brings 
you  now,  I  would  like  to  know  ?  If  you 
have  never  been  here  before  to-night,  as 
you  say,  your  presence  now  is  a  circum- 
stance requiring  a  little  light  shed  upon  it 
Unless  you  were  invited  ?  " 

"Invited?"  he  cried,  more  and  more 
bewildered.     "I  invited?     No  such  thing." 

She  shook  her  stick  at  him. 

"You  are  either  a  fool  or  a  rogue,  my 
friend,"  she  said,  "and  whichever  it  be,  I 
suspect  you  are  a  liar  to  boot.  Do  honest 
or  sane  folk  come  poking  their  noses  into 
other  people's  houses  unless  they  have 
been  bidden?     Tell  me  that" 

"  I  am  neither  dishonest  nor,  so  far  as 
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I  know,  insane,"  replied  he,  visibly  nettled, 
and  with  some  approach  to  an  air  of  spirit; 
"neither  am  I  a  liar.  I  am  poor,  a  stu- 
dent— to  be  exact,  a  sizar — at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  since  morning  I  have  hardly  broken 
my  fast.  Your  door  was  inviting  at  the 
first  sight,  and  then  I  heard  the  fire,  and 
so  thought  I  might  chance  on  something, 
if  only  the  remains  of  the  servant's  supper, 
and  not  go  famishing  to  bed.  If  you  had 
fasted  as  often  as  I  have  in  the  last  month 
you  would  understand  what  that  means." 

"  And  perhaps  I  have,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"You  are  young  and,  I  conceive,  healthy, 
and  at  least  you  can  enjoy  a  meal  when  you 
get  one.  Now,  my  age  is  almost  a  prob- 
lem"— (this  last  with  a  toothless  smile) — 
"and  the  lightest  of  food  sticks  in  my 
throat.  But  there,"  she  broke  off,  "these 
details  are  wearisome  and  uninteresting.  I 
think  it  would  entertain  you  better  to  have 
the  hunger  you  spoke  of  attended  to. 
Afterwards  we  may  have  much  to  say  to 
each  other.  There  is  a  plate  of  meat  in 
the  oven;  you  will  find  a  knife  and  fork 
in  the  drawer  at  your  elbow.  Help  your- 
self. I  dare  say  I  can  get  you  something 
to  wash  it  all  down  with  when  you  have 
done."  And  settling  herself  back  in  the 
chair  again,  she  watched  him  take  the  meat 
from  the  oven  and  begin  a  hearty  supper  of 
it  at  the  table. 

The  wind  began  to  rise  again,  setting  up 
a  great  fuss  and  bluster  in  the  hollow 
chimney.  A  sharp  rattle  of  hail  beat  the 
panes,  and  an  angry  spluttering  came  from 
the  fireplace  as  the  wide  flue  took  its  share 
of  the  shower.  At  the  same  time  a  cold  air 
assailed  the  shuttered  windows,  forcing  an 
entrance  through  the  least  of  the  chinks. 
It  augured  well  for  a  hard  frost  before  the 
night  was  through,  and  visions  of  a  day's 
skating  passed  pleasantly  through  the  young 
man's  mind  as  he  finished  his  meal,  though 
the  cold  went  up  his  back  from  the  draughty 
windows,  making  him  shiver.  He  rose  and 
approached  the  warmth  of  the  fire. 

The  old  lady  nodded  approval,  and 
continued  to  regard  him  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  peculiar  expression,  in  which  sly 
amusement  and  grim  humour  divided  the 
honours  between  them. 


"  I  suppose  your  name  does  not  happen 
to  be  Beatty  now,  does  it?"  she  asked, 
suddenly,  eying  him  very  keenly. 

"  Beatty,  madam  ! "  he  ejaculated,  "  why 
no ;  but  if  you  mean  one  Beatty,  a  student 
at  the  University,  I  am  very  well  acquainted 
with  him.  In  fact,  he  is  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine.     You  know  him,  perhaps  ? 

"A  little — by  repute,"  she  answered, 
dryly ;  "  but  I  should  very  much  like  to 
meet  him  personally.  Indeed,  it  was  he 
I  had  looked  to  see  when  you  opened  the 
door.  And  so  he  is  a  very  good  friend  of 
yours,  is  he  ?  Well,  well,  things  fall  out 
strangely  at  times.  If  you  are  not  the 
gentleman  in  question  himself — and  we 
have  that  to  prove  yet — you  are  the  next 
best  thing,  perhaps.  I  am  denied  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  myself  to  Mr.  Beatty 
it  appears,  but  encounter  his  very  affec- 
tionate friend  1  It  is  a  mere  coincidence, 
I  feel  sure  ! " 

"  I  am  afraid,  madam,"  said  the  youth, 
"you  seem  to  doubt  my  word.  Had  I 
known  you  desired  the  acquaintance  of  my 
friend  I  could  have  brought  him  with  me, 
and  so  made  everything  plain;  but  of  course 
that  was  impossible." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  Whether  you  have  been  here  before  or 
not,  you  certainly  never  met  me  until  this 
evening,  and  you  cannot  speir  into  the 
future,  I  suppose." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  I  must  thank  you  for  your  hospitality," 
said  the  student  at  last.  "  And  as  I  cannot 
serve  you  in  the  matter  of  introducing  my 
friend — a  thing  I  should  be  delighted  to 
do — I  think  I  had  better  be  going;  the 
hour  grows  late."  And  he  strode  over  to  the 
table  and  took  his  hat. 

"And  I  think  you  will  just  stay  where 
you  are,  young  man,"  said  the  dame.  "  I 
have  taken  a  kind  of  fancy  to  your  com- 
pany, strange  as  that  may  seem.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  oi>en  house  and 
then  letting  my  guests  run  away  when  they 
have  had  their  bellies  filled.  It  may  not 
have  struck  you,  but  it  is  the  height  of  ill- 
manners,  to  say  no  more,  to  use  a  person's 
house  as  an  inn,  as  you  have  done,  and 
then    propose   to   walk   out   at   the  door 
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without  even  so  much  as  a  word  with  the 
landlady.  There  is  a  want  in  the  education 
they  give  you  at  college,  I'm  thinking. 
Just  come  over  here  and  sit  down  on  the 
stool,  and  behave  yourself.  I  have  had 
sons  of  my  own  in  my  time,  and  I  can 
still  understand  a  young  man  well  enough. 
If  I  was  a  pretty  wench  there  would  be  no 
need  to  ask  you  twice,  I'll  be  bound. 
Come  over  and  seat  yourself." 

He  took  the  seat  without  replying,  his 
mind  uncertain  as  to  whether  his  hostess 
was  merely  an  eccentric  old  lady,  or  whether 
there  was  something  else  behind  it  all. 
Instinctively,  he  kept  an  eye  on  the  door  in 
case  anything  should  occur  to  make  a  hasty 
exit  expedient.  As  for  the  other,  she  sat  in 
her  chair,  with  the  firelight  painting  the 
lower  half  of  her  body  from  the  knees  down, 
and  from  time  to  time  her  little  ferreting 
eyes  took  in  all  of  the  stooping  figure  on 
the  stool  before  her  with  a  sweeping  glance. 

"  No,  now,  I  don't  somehow  fancy  you 
are  Beatty,"  she  said,  after  a  considerable 
silence,  "and  you  are  not  even  another 
person  of  the  same  name.  I  can  see  that. 
Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  telling  me 
who  you  are  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Goldsmith,"  he  returned, 
"Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  as  I  have  already 
informed  you,  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
a  sizar  at  Dublin  University.  In  that 
capacity  one  is  half-student  and  half-servant, 
as  I  daresay  you  know ;  neither  fish,  flesh, 
nor  fowl,  in  fact.  If  I  had  a  son,"  he 
added,  fervently,  "  I  would  as  soon  send 
him  to  sea." 

"  Ah  !  it  galls  then  ?  " 

"  Galls,  madam  ?  It  is  bitter  as  gall.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  be  poor  without  having  it 
flung  in  your  face  every  minute  of  the  day. 
It  is  hard  to  serve  and  wait  on  others  when 
)  ou  receive  only  kicks  instead  of  thanks  ! " 

"And  yet  it  is  a  good  thing,  as  the 
Scripture  has  it,  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  I  do  not  question  it,"  said  Goldsmith ; 
"  but  it  is  none  the  less  bitter.  And  there 
are  differences  :  Honourable  service  where- 
by a  man  may  continue  to  exist  is  one 
thing  ;  to  be  goaded  past  the  limits  of 
endurance  another." 


"  I  think  I  may  very  well  see  you  in  the 
Church  yet  if  I  live.  You  have  the  gift," 
said  the  dame  with  a  little  chuckle. 

"  God  forbid  ! "  ejaculated  Goldsmith 
piously.  "The  Church  is  not  for  trifles 
such  as  I." 

"  Heaven  knows  there  are  worse  in  it," 
she  laughed. 

"  Even  so :  two  blacks  do  not  make  a 
white,"  he  declared. 

"Well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way," 
said  the  other.  "  Perhaps  you  are  not 
far  wrong.  We  will  drop  the  subject ;  for 
the  moment  at  all  events.  I  want  to  talk 
about  your  friend.  It  may,  or  it  may  not," 
she  went  on,  "  have  seemed  to  you  a 
strange  thing  to  find  an  elderly  lady  sitting 
all  alone  in  a  great  barrack  of  a  place  like 
this,  with  an  open  door  inviting  every 
rascal  of  the  town  to  enter  and  investigate 
the  premises  at  his  leisure.  If  I  am  any- 
thing of  a  judge  of  human  expressions,  it 
did  strike  you.  In  fact,  for  two  pins,  I 
fancy  ycu  would  have  turned  and  de- 
camped. I  could  see  that.  However, 
you  remained,  and  I  think  you  were  well 
advised.  I  counted  on  as  much  from 
Mr.  Beatty.  Should  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed, think  you  ?     You  know  his  sort." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Goldsmith's  tongue 
to  declare  his  friend's  courage  equal  to 
facing  the  devil,  but  he  reflected  in  time 
that  the  remark  might  be  misunderstood. 
"  My  friend  is  incapable  of  being  rude  to 
a  lady,"  he  replied  instead,  with  something 
of  a  grand  air,  which  seemed  to  tickle  the 
old  lady  immensely. 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  she  said. 
"In  these  degenerate  modern  times, 
especially,  it  is  good  to  come  across  a  little 
of  that  spirit  in  a  youth.  Incapable  of 
being  rude  to  a  lady  !  It  is  an  admirable 
quality.  You  possess  a  little  of  it  yourself, 
my  friend." 

"  I  fear  a  very  little,"  said  Goldsmith, 
reddening.  "  I  have  not  mixed  much  in  the 
society  of  ladies,  but  I  hope  I  am  not 
altogether  without  some  of  that  proper 
regard  for  the  sex  which  every  man,  whether 
gentle  or  simple,  should  feel." 

"  Have  you  any  sisters  ? "  asked  the 
dame. 
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"  Two,  madam ;  and  good  girls,  both  of 
them." 

"  A  mother  ?  * 

lf  The  best   on   earth,"  answered   Gold- 
smith. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  other,  "  you  have 
a  mother  and  two  sisters,  and  you  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  enter  somewhat 
into  my  feelings  with  regard  to  Master 
Beatty.  Let  me  explain.  Some  little  time 
ago,  an  old  and  trusted  servant,  who  had 
been  with  me  for  a  longer  time  than  I  care 
to  remember,  died,  and  on  her  death-bed 
entreated  me,  as  a  last  favour,  to  look  after 
an  orphan  niece  of  hers — a  favourite 
brother's  child — and,  if  possible,  take  her 
into  my  service.  It  seemed  a  small  thing 
for  one  who  had  served  me  so  faithfully  and 
so  long  to  ask,  and,  of  course,  I  consented. 
I  took  the  niece  Betty — a  slip  of  a  girl  of 
sixteen  at  the  time — into  the  house  as  my 
maid,  and  she  has  been  with  me  ever  since. 
Six  months  or  so  ago  she  attained  to  her 
seventeenth  birthday,  and  whether  there  is 
anything  remarkable  in  that  age  where  young 
girls  are  concerned  I  know  not  All  I  do 
know  is  that  from  that  very  day,  almost,  I 
have  had  more  trouble  with  her  than  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  servants  I  have  ever  had 
put  together.  If  I  did  not  feel  a  certain 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  jade,  I 
would  have  packed  her  off  long  ago,  and 
let  her  carry  on  her  tricks  wherever  else  she 
liked.  But  as  it  is,  I  consider  myself  bound 
in  a  sense  to  look  after  her,  and  a  pretty 
charge  she  is.  It  may  be  a  couple  of 
months  ago  that  this  affair  with  your  friend 
Beatty  began.  You  see,  I  allow  the  jade  a 
certain  amount  of  liberty.  Far  too  much  I 
am  afraid.  She  waits  on  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  sometimes  of  an  afternoon, 
but  her  evenings  generally  are  free,  and 
what  with  a  servants'  party  here,  a  dance 
there,  and  so  forth,  she  has  more 
amusement  than  many  a  young  girl  in  a 
more  exalted  station.  At  one  of  these 
entertainments  she  met  this  precious  friend 
of  yours,  and  a  knowing  lad  I  take  him  to 
be.  I  make  no  serious  insinuation  against 
him,  mind  you.  I  dare  say  he  means  well 
enough,  or  rather  perhaps  he  means  nothing 
at   all,   which   comes  to  pretty  much  the 


same  thing;  but  the  girl's  head  is  turned 
with  his  senseless  flattery,  and  instead  of 
attending  to  her  work  she  is  thinking  about 
this  gay  youth  and  writing  him  letters.    On 
more  than  one  occasion  he,  has  been  enter- 
tained right  royally  at  my  expense  in  this 
very  kitchen,  and  only  this  evening,  if  you 
please,  he  was  to  have  been  here  to  swill 
more  of  my  wine  and  make  fresh  inroads 
on  my  larder.     In  return  for  all  this  the 
jade  gets  pretty  speeches  and  a  fondling  in 
the  passage,  with  kisses  thrown  in  ad  libitum, 
I  suppose.    It  is  the  old  story.    We  women 
never  learn.     A  little  flattery,  a  bold,  ad- 
miring glance,  a  pressure  of  the  fingers  for 
scarce  a  second's  duration  longer  than  or- 
dinary, and  behold  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything,  very  often  at  the  bidding  of  a 
rogue.     I  feel  ashamed  of  my  sex  when  I 
think  of  it.     And  yet,"  she  continued  with 
something   between   a   sigh   and  a   laugh, 
"  what  did  I  do  myself !  My  own  late  husband 
was  little  better  than  this  Beatty.     Indeed, 
it  is  likely  enough  he  was  far  worse,  for  he 
married  me  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
and  during  all  the  years  we  lived  together 
never  to  my  knowledge  made  anything  but 
debts,  of  which  he  left  a  tidy  little  pile  behind 
him  as  a  legacy  for  his  sorrowing  widow. 
But  to  continue.    No  earlier  than  yesterday 
I  got  wind  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  my 
kitchen.     The  accidental  finding  of  a  note 
which  Betty  dropped  in  a  careless  moment 
revealed  the  entire  affair,  and  when  I  taxed 
her  with  it  she  was  so  confused  and  taken 
aback  that  I  had  no  difficulty,  by  pretend- 
ing  to   know   more  than  I  really  did,  in 
making  her  confess  everything.     I  laid  my 
little   plans  accordingly.      The   other  two 
servants   I   sent   out   to  the   play,    locked 
Betty  in  her   bedroom,  to  think  or  go  to 
sleep,  just  as  she  liked,  left  the  back  door 
ajar  according  to  the  custom,  and  seated 
myself  here   to  await   the  arrival   of  Mr. 
Beatty  in  person.      Why   he  has  not   ap- 
peared  I   do  not  even  pretend  to  guess 
at,   and,   after  all,    I   cannot    say    I    care 
much.      I  have  had  an  entertaining  even- 
ing   enough.      Beatty    might    have    been 
stupid.       As   for  the   minx   upstairs,   she 
has  had   a  good    fright,   and    if    that    is 
not    enough    I'll    get  a   switch.      I   have 
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great  faith  in  the  rod  for  lasses  like  her. 
The  ungrateful  hussy  ! " 

"  She  seems  to  have  been  merely  foolish, 
madam,  and  very  much  like  most  young 
girls,"  said  Goldsmith. 

"  Ah  !  You  are  taking  up  the  cudgels 
for  her  already,  are  you?"  cried  Madam 
tartly.  "  I  might  have  known  how  it  would 
be.  I  suppose,  with  a  little  stretching  of 
the  imagination,  you  could  fancy  yourself  a 
knight  under  vow  to  release  an  imprisoned 
maiden  from  the  clutches  of  some  hideous 
ogre,  and  forget  that  you  came  here  a- 
begging.  You  are  all  alike,  you  men.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong  with  you  where  a  woman  is  con- 
cerned as  whether  she  is  pretty  or  not. 
A  well-turned  ankle,  a  dimple  in  the  chin, 
outweigh  character  and  even  virtue  !  " 

"  And  by  your  own  account  you  women 
are  little  better,"  ventured  Goldsmith ;  "a 
strut  in  the  gait,  bold  glances,  a  pretty 
speech,  and  you  see  a  man  in  a  mounte- 
bank." 

"  And  two  blacks  do  not  make  a  white, 
you  know,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  They  may  be  really  fond  of  each  other, 
these  two,"  said  Goldsmith  irrelevantly. 

"Fiddlesticks ! "  snapped  the  dame.  "The 
rogue  is  fond  of  my  larder  and  has  wormed 
himself  into  her  regard  with  his   smooth 

tongue  and "   (a  pause)    "manner  of 

playing  the  flute.  No  less  than  that,  if  you 
please ;  tootles  his  love  out  on  the  flute.  I 
can  see  the  pair." 

"He  plays  the  instrument  with  distinc- 
tion," Goldsmith  declared. 

"  He  may  play  it  like  an  angel  for  aught 
I  care,"  she  replied. 

"She  is  fond  of  music,  perhaps?"  he 
queried. 


"So  much  the  worse,"  returned  the 
other. 

Ah !  madam,"  he  broke  out,  "  men  are 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  as  you  say — 
women  as  well — but  that  is  not  all.  They 
have  also,  very  often,  kind  hearts,  loving 
natures,  and,  indeed,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  you  may  very  easily  be  mistaken  in 
your  estimate  of  this  young  man.  It  is  a 
black  enough  world,  God  knows,  without 
making  it  out  worse  than  it  is !  A  few 
honest  people  are  still  to  be  met  with  ;  and, 
for  my  part,  I  like  to  think  folk  honest 
until  I  have  proved  them  to  be  knaves. 
It  may  be  foolish,  but  it  seems  to  me  life 
goes  easier  so." 

"It  is  worth  considering,"  said  Madam 
thoughtfully. 

"Indeed  it  is,"  he  urged  earnestly. 

"  And  yet  it  is  a  dangerous  theory,  too, 
to  act  upon." 

"The  world  would  be  a  poor  place  if 
some  of  us  did  not  act  so." 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  we  will  see. 
Age,  after  all,  may  sometimes  learn  from 
Youth,  and  I  suppose  the  experiment  can 
do  little  harm  in  this  case."  And  she  got 
slowly  to  her  feet. 

Goldsmith  rose  also. 

"I  hope  I  have  not  wearied  you,"  he 
said,  taking  his  hat. 

"Good  night,  young  man,"  she  replied 
evasively,  "and  take  my  advice  —  think 
seriously  of  the  Church." 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and 
went  out  into  a  night  already  crowded 
with  stars.      The  air  was  keen  with  frost. 

"I  wonder  how  many  suppers  Beatty 
should  treat  me  to  for  to-night's  work?" 
he  thought,  taking  his  way  down  the  lane 
and  disappearing  round  the  corner. 
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By   PERCY   CROSS   STANDING 


THE  unceasing  wail  of  the  composer  of 
to-day  is  that  he  (or  she)  finds  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  verses  of  any 
lyrical  quality  or  musicianly  value,  suitable 
for  setting.  Unfortunately  this  complaint 
is,  generally  speaking,  only  too  well  founded. 
The  best  of  the  lyrical  work  of  the  really 
great  masters  of  songcraft  has  been  used  up 
over  and  over  again.  In  this  connection  I 
may  especially  instance  the  sonnets  of 
Shakespeare,  the  "  gems  "  of  Heine,  Shelley, 
Byron,  and  Tennyson,  and  the  few  really 
suitable  numbers  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Swin- 
burne. The  last-named,  indeed,  particularly 
in  the  "Poems  and  Ballads,"  might  with 
advantage  be  looked  through  again  and  yet 
again  by  the  most  tuneful  among  our  British 
born      compo- 


G  ranted,  then,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  a  great  new  song-poet  to  iirise, 
and  to  inspire  by  his  melodious  poetry  our 
many  melodious  song-composers,  the  con- 
temporary lyric-writers  of  British  birth 
worthy  of  our  serious  consideration  are 
hardly  more  than  half-a-dozen  in  number. 
And  even  these  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads — those  who  write  for  the  stage, 
and  those  who  content  themselves  with 
supplying  words  for  the  ordinary  concert- 
room  ballad.  To  the  former  class  belonged 
the  late  Harry  Greenbank,  whose  prema- 
ture decease  left  the  field  practically  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  "  Adrian  Ross  "  and  Mr. 
Paul  Rubens.  At  the  head  of  the  other 
brigade — the  writers  of  ballads  pure  and 
simple — stands  Mr.  Frederic  E.  Weatherly, 

who  for  some- 


sers.  Swin- 
burne's "Song 
of  Spring"  has 
already  been 
set  by  Lord 
Henry  Somer- 
set, his  beau- 
tiful "  Ballad 
of  Dreamland," 
by  Mr.  Bernard 
Rolt,  and  his 
"Oblation  "has 
also  been  made 
the  inspiration 
of  a  very 
charming  song. 
But  is  there 
nothing  more 
to  set  in  the 
whole  wide 
range  of  that 
poet  who,  in 
the  well-chosen 
language     of 
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thing  like 
thirty-six  years 
has  been  put- 
ting forth  a 
continuous 
flood  of  song 
li  t  e  ra  ture. 
Among  the 
composers  for 
whom  the  best 
of  his  work 
has  been  done 
are  Tosti,  Pin- 
suti,  Hope 
Temple,  "Ste- 
phen Adams," 
and  Lawrence 
Kellie,  and  his 
most  successful 
efforts  include 
songs  no  less 
popular  than 
"The  Holy 
City,"  "  Star  of 


Mr. William  Sharp, has  "revealed  a  mastery  Bethlehem,"   "The    Last    Watch,"   "The 

of    metre   unequalled   since    the    days    of  Midshipmite,"   "  Nancy    Lee,"    "  Beauty's 

Shelley  and  Coleridge  "  ?  Eyes,"  "  The  Old  Brigade,"  "  Darby  and 
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Joan,"  "They  all  love  Jack,"  etc.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  Mr.  Weatherly's 
work  undoubtedly  is  its  infinite  variety. 
A  very  recent  and  very  tender  soviet  from 
his  pen  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here. 


But  Rive  me,  give  me  ro-tn 
That  blooms  the  winter  I 

Rosemary — for  remembrancf 
To  speak  to  me  of  you. 


Mr.    Weather]  y    has    lately    turned    I  lis 


FREDERIC   E.    WEATHERLY. 


Too  soon  the  roses  die, 
When  passion's  fire  is  on 

And  love  falls  to  a  sigh 
Give  me  no  more  lilies, 

They  are  too  white  and 
They  speak  of  childhood  ended, 

Of  love  that  died 


•old. 


attention  to  public  lecturing,  and  has 
already  won  great  success  with  his  lecture 
on  "Thirty-three  Years  of  Song  Writing," 
which  he  illustrates  by  introducing  his  most 
popular  songs,  interpreted  by  well-known 
artists.  And  now,  in  what  one  may  almost 
term  the  autumn  of  his  career  as  a  lyricist, 
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Mr.  Weather] y  informs  me  that  he  is 
turning  his  attention  to  the  writing  of  lyrics 
for  the  stage.  He  is  a  West  of  England 
man  by  birth  and  association. 

His  daughter,  Miss  Christine  Weatherly, 


"  My  love,"  said  he,  "  you  mast  follow  n 
Tis  proper  now  we're  wedded !  " 

So  down  the  seamy  side  of  life 
They  journeyed  forth  together. 

"With  you  to  follow,  dearest  wire, 
I'd  work  with  joy  on  leather." 


MISS  CHRISTINE   WEATHERLY. 


would  appear  to  have  inherited  her 
father's  gift  of  songcraft.  The  follow- 
ing dainty  verses,  entitled  "  Needle  and 
Thread,"  are  the  work  of  this  clever 
young  lady : — 

A  thread  and  needle  started  off 
As  won  as  they  were  threaded. 


He  dragged  her  here,  he  dragged  her  there. 

Till  life  seemed  vain  and  hollow. 
"  You  used,"  sighed  she.  "  to  follow  me. 

But  now 'tis  I  must  follow!" 
But  still  she  followed  faithfully 

Until  she  was  forgotten  ; 
The  Needle  only  said  "Dear  mel" 

And  married  another  Cotton. 
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And  down  the  seamy  side  of  life 

Once  more  he  gaily  started  ; 
But  the  Cotton  got  in  many  a  knot, 

Till  they  were  also  parted. 
Then  the  needle  gave  a  shake  of  his  head, 

The  chances  of  life  he  reckoned, 
"  1  broke  the  heart  of  the  first  little  thread, 

I'll  break  my  own  for  the  second !  " 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Clifton  Bing- 
ham, "that  the  lyrics  I  consider  my  best 
are  those  that 
have  sold  the 
least  when  set 
to  music.  But 
I  don't  mind 
confessing  that 
I  have  a  sneak- 
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ing 


regard  for 


*  The  Promise  of  Life/  so  splendidly  set  by 
Dr.  Co  wen  and  so  superbly  sung  by  Madame 
Clara  Butt.  I  was  left  an  orphan  at  nine- 
teen, you  know,  and  then  I  was  a  pro- 
vincial journalist  until  1884,  though  in  the 
meantime  I  had  already  found  my  metier  in 
writing  lyrics.  My  first  song  was  published 
in  February,  1881." 

If  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Clifton  Bingham 


is  a  countryman  of  his  famous  contemporary 
Mr.  Weatherly,  for  he  was  born  at  Bristol 
in  September,  1859.  His  father  was  a 
bookseller  in  that  historic  city,  and  at 
Bristol  young  Bingham  was  brought  up  and 
educated.  Since  1881  his  published  songs 
alone  amount  to  the  imposing  total  oi 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty,  all  of  them  in 
varying   degrees   of  popularity,  and   some 

of  them  enor- 
mously popu- 
lar. In  addi- 
tion to  this 
form  idable 
number  of  his 
pleasing  songs, 
the  indefati- 
gable Mr.  Bingham  is  also  the  author  ol 
innumerable  stories,  articles,  songs,  poems, 
Christmas  card  verses,  children's  books, 
operettas,  and  opera  lyrics.  He  has  a  rich 
imaginative  vein,  and  is  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  I  know. 

Mr.  Edward  Teschemacher  has,  in  a 
few  short  years,  won  for  himself  a  high 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  song-bards.     He 
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"  commenced  lyricist "  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  as  he  is  only  twenty-seven  now, 
and  has  already  written  the  words  of  some 
three  hundred  published  songs,  it  will  be 
conceded  that  he  has  not  been  idle.  More- 
over, as  he  has  the  advantage  of  living  in 


by  I^tndon  Ronald),  and  "A  Ijnd  of 
Roses"  (Teresa  del  Riego).  His  lyrics 
have  been  set  by  Tosti  ("  Parting  Time," 
"  Return,"  and  "  While  we  are  Young  "), 
F.  H.  Cowen,  Noel  Johnson,  Frank  Lam- 
bert, "  Guy  d'Hardelot,"  L.  Denza,  Landon 


the  country  all  the  year  round,  he  has  the 
benefit  of  an  inspiring  environment  for  his 
work.  His  first  great  success  was  Mr.  Noel 
Johnson's  setting  of  "The  Rose"  and 
"The  River  and  The  Sea."  The  most 
successful  of  his  subsequent  songs  include 
"  The  Dawn "  and  "  Because "  (Guy 
d'Hardelot),  "Summer  Time"  (song-cycle 


Ronald,  Ellen  Wright,  S.  Liddle,  R.  H. 
Walthew,  Miss  del  Riego,  Florence  Aylward, 
Chas.  Willeby,  and  Garnet  Wolseley  Cox. 
The  last-named  clever  young  composer  is 
responsible  for  the  music  of  Mr.  Tesche- 
macher's  "  Dewdrops,"  which  is  reproduced 
in  facsimile  on  page  397. 
Mr.  Teschemacher  has  endeavoured  to 
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break    away    from     ihe   old     conventional  Harrow,  and  afterwards  at  Balliol  College, 

ballad  with  its  inevitable  refrain.     His  most  Oxford,    where     he    graduated     (classical 

notable  successes   to  date  have  been  with  honours)  in    1881.     He  subsequently  held 

his  shorter  songs.     He  is  of.  the  opinion  a  commission  in  the  Cameron  Highlanders, 

that  the  standard  of  song-writing  in  England  Mr.  Boulton  regards  as  his  greatest  lyrical 


HAROLD  BOULTON. 

is  higher  at  present  than  ever  before,  and  success    "Thyra    Lee,"   a    long 

that  the  public  think  so  much  more  of  the  scena,    set    by    Mr.    Reginald    Somerville. 

words  than  they  used  to  that  a  song  with  "Thyra  Lee"  was  sung  with  fine  effect  at 

really  poor  words  stands  little  chance  of  the     Philharmonic     this    year    by     Mr. 

success  nowadays.  Ffrangcpn      Davies.      With     Mr.    Arthur 

Mr.    Harold    Boulton  was    educated   at  Somervell  Mr.   Boulton  has  done    "Song 
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of  the  Four  Nations.1*  He  is  also  the 
author  of  twelve  lyrics,  of  which  the  music 
was  composed  by  Goring  Thomas ;  while 
he  has  also  produced  many  volumes  of 
songs  and  detached  lyrics  which  have  been 
set — some  of  them  with  conspicuous 
success — by  musicians  of  the  calibre  of 
F.  H.  Co  wen,  Villi  ers  Stanford,  Sir  A.  C. 
Mackenzie,  Hubert  Parry,  Malcolm 
Lawson,  Theo  Marzials,  Alfred  Caldicott, 
Hamish  McCunn,  F.  Corder,  Hermann 
Lohr,  Scott-Gatty,  and  Edward  German. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Harold  Boulton  is  an 
ovate  bard  of  Wales  (title,  Prydydd 
Genheddloed  Prydain)  and  a  Knight  of 
Grace  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem in  England.  He  is  well  known 
for  his  social  and  organising  work.  As 
hon.  treasurer  to  the  Queen  Victoria 
Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses,  he  was 
chiefly  reponsible,  under  the  presidency 
of  I^ady  Londonderry  and  a  committee 
of  ladies,  in  organising  the  Queen's  Nurses' 
Endowment  Fund  as  a  memorial  to  her 
late  Majesty  the  Queen.  This  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  at 
Buckingham  Palace  in  May,  1903,  and 
amounted  to  ^84,000,  collected  from 
four  millions  of  people,  mostly  in  very 
small  sums. 

Mr.  Arthur  Reeds  Ropes,  better  known 
to   the   world  of  musical   comedy  by  his 


nom  de  guerre  of  "  Adrian  Ross,"  informs 
me  that  he  infinitely  prefers  the  compara- 
tively few  serious  lyrics  which  he  has 
published  to  the  very  large  number  of 
humorous  ones,  the  majority  of  which  have 
figured  in  the  various  burlesques  and 
musical  plays  for  which  he  has  written  the 
lyrics  and  collaborated  in  the  libretti. 
These  plays  include  many  of  the  more 
notable  successes  of  recent  years,  such  as 
"Joan  of  Arc,"  "In  Town,"  "Morocco 
Bound,"  "Don  Juan,"  "Go  Bang," 
"  Mirette,"  "  Biarritz,"  "  My  Girl,"  "  The 
Ballet  Girl,"  "The  Transit  of  Venus," 
"  Billy,  ■•'  "A  Greek  Slave,"  "The  Tree- 
Dumas-Skiteers,"  "San  Toy,"  "The  Mes- 
senger Boy,"  "Kitty  Grey,"  "The 
Toreador,"  and  "A  Country  Girl."  Not 
a  bad  record,  and  still  "  not  out." 

Mr.  Ropes,  who  is  a  Londoner  by  birth, 
can  look  back  upon  a  distinguished 
academic  career.  A  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  has  lectured  there 
in  history  and  other  subjects.  While  at 
King's,  between  the  years  1881  and  1883 
inclusive,  he  won  the  Chancellor's  Medal 
for  English  verse,  Members'  Prize  for 
English  Essay,  Senior  in  the  Historical 
Tripos,  and  bracketed  eleventh  Wrangler 
in  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  and  won  both 
the  Lightfoot  Scholarship  and  the  Whe- 
well  Scholarship    of    1883.     He    did   not 
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close  his  connection  with  the  University 
until  1890,  having  in  the  meantime  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  writer  for  the  stage 
by  producing  the  comic  opera  "Fad- 
dimir,"  as  mutinies  at  a  London   theatre. 


Then  he  joined  Mr.  Shorter  on  the  Sketch, 
and  has  since  been  associated  with  that 
gentleman  on  the  staff  of  the  Sphere  and 
Taller.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Mr.  Ropes, 
in  collaboration  with  Mary  E.    Ropes,  has 


ADRIAN    ROSS   (MR.    ARTHUR   RUED   ROPES). 


'  looked  back.     It 
:d,     however,    that 
>nfined  his  literary 
ting  of  lyrics.     In 
on  the  staff  of  Ariel,  the 
which   flourished   for   a 
time     under     Mr.     Zang will's    editorship. 

No.   IO.     New  Serie..     January,   19C4. 


Since  "then  he  has  nev 
need  not  be  suppo 
"Adrian  Ross"  has  ■ 
efforts  entirely  to  the  v. 

1891-92,  he  » 


found  time  for  fie  writing  of  a  grimly 
realistic  novel  of  Russian  life — one  of  the 
few  romances  I  know  which  presents  the 
real  Russia,  which  Mr.  Ropes  knows 
intimately  from  the  fact  of  his  father,  the 
late  Mr.  Hooper  Ropes,  having  been  the 
head  of  a  business  house  in  St.  Petersburg. 
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Mr.  Ropes'  other  published  works  in- 
clude a  volume  of  poems,  a  short  history 
of  Europe,  and  a  biography  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  He  has  also 
edited  many  French  books  in  the  Pitt 
Press  Series. 

"I  started  writing  serious  lyrics  at  an 
early  age,"  Mr.  Ropes  told  me.  "  I  won 
the  Chancellor's  Medal  at  Cambridge,  for 
an  English  poem  in  1881,  and  published 
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(at  my  own  expense)  a  little  volume  of 
verse  in  1884.  I  had  now  and  then 
written  lighter  verse,  and  the  Gilbert- 
Sullivan  operas  made  me  think  of  writing 
comic  opera.  At  Cambridge,  I  met  Dr. 
Osmond  Carr,  who  was  wanting  to  compose 
light  music.  I  wrote  a  libretto  to  his 
music,  and  it  was  produced  at  matinees  as 
a  trial.  This  led  to  a  commission  for  us 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  Shine  to  do  a  burlesque 
called  "Joan  of  Arc,"  for  Mr.  Geo.  Edwardes. 


It  ran  a  year,  189 1-2.  Since  then  I  have 
frequently  collaborated,  but  how  many 
lyrics  I  have  done  I  can  hardly  say,  pro- 
bably over  500  and  under  800,  that  is, 
counting  all  the  tentative  lyrics  that  have 
not  been  used  for  any  purpose."  The 
following  is  a  pleasing  example  of  "Adrian 
Ross's"  taste  in  more  serious  lyrical  writing. 
It  has  been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Clarke : — 

Some  day  they  will  dig  a  grave, 
dear, 
And  bury  me  deep  inside, 
And  write  in  black   on  a  tomb- 
stone 
The    day    when    they    think    I 
died. 
And  you  will  laugh,  my  dearest, 
The   soft,   sweet    laugh    that    I 
know, 
But  you  will  not   tell   them   you 
killed  me, 
Full  many  a  year  ago. 

It  remains  only  to  speak 
of  that  brilliant  young  writer 
and  composer  for  the  stage, 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Rubens.  He 
differs  from  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries with  whose  work 
I  have  already  dealt,  inas- 
much as  he  has  set  nearly 
all  his  lyrics  to  his  own 
music.  Mr.  Paul  Rubens 
was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  Oxford  University,  and 
was  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  While  at  Oxford  he 
ras  the  centre  of  a  particu- 
larly versatile  and  brilliant 
group  of  young  men.  Stage- 
struck  from  the  first,  he  made 
a  decided  "  hit "  in  a  memor- 
able performance  of  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  by  the  O.U.D.S.,  in 
1893,  when  his  contemporaries  in  the  cast 
included  C.  B.  Fry,  Philip  Comyns-Carr, 
and  Miss  Terry-Lewis. 

Mr.  Rubens  has  ambitions  in  the  play- 
writing  line,  and  he  tells  me  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  give  up  the  writing  of  lyrics  in  order 
to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  the 
writing  of  plays  that  do  not  require  any 
lyrics.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  by 
all  such  as  recall  his  delightful  lyrics  and 
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winsome  music  to  "  Three 
Little  Maids."  But  perhaps, 
and  in  spite  of  his  avowed 
intention  to  become  a  serious 
dramatist,  Mr.  Paul  Rubens 
may  be  induced  not  wholly 
to  lay  down  the  happy  pen 
which  he  has  wielded  so  well 
in  his  light,  bright,  and  melo- 
dious work  for  the  English 
stage. 
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II.— THE     DUEL 


By  CONSTANCE  ELIZABETH  MAUD 


Author  of  "An  English  Qlrl  In  Pari*." 


IT  all  came  about  through  " ee  tnalheureux 
yacht?  as  Madame  d'Aville  calls  it. 

Gustave,  her  son,  her  unique  son,  was 
suddenly  fired  with  the  idea  not  only  that 
he  would  "/aire  le  yacht?  but  become  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  third  part  of  one, 
his  rentes  not  admitting  of  more. 

His  mother's  great  dread  ever  since  the 
advent  of  the  automobile  had  been  that 
Gustave  would  imperil  his  precious  life  in 
that  form  of  le  sport.  Her  state  of  mental 
agitation  was  such  on  every  occasion  when 
he  drove  out  with  his  motoring  friend, 
Albert  Bouilhet,  that  Gustave  had  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  secrecy. 

Little  had  his  mother  dreamt  of  the 
danger  thatiay  lurking  for  her  on  the  deep; 
as  soon  would  she  have  prayed  her  son 
might  be  preserved  from  the  balloon. 

"  Happily  Gustave  he  has  the  head  feeble, 
and  the  stomach  which  upsets  itself  easily 
on  quitting  the  firm  earth,"  she  was  wont 
to  observe  in  deep  thankfulness  whenever 
she  read  of  the  wild  experiments  of  the 
aeronaut. 

Of  course  he  broke  it  to  her  gradually. 
Gustave  is  very  considerate,  especially  to 
his  mother,  whose  solicitude,  even  when 
most  embarrassing,  he  never  resents  as  an 
English  son  might.  He  resorts  to  intrigue 
occasionally,  but  that  I  often  observe  has  in 
itself  a  charm  for  the  Latin  races.  Madame 
de  Bretelle,  herself  a  finished  mistress  of 
the  art,  declares  it  is  the  very  sauce  and 
spice  of  life  to  your  true  Parisian.  He,  or 
she,  will  intrigue  over  the  purchase  of  a 
postage  stamp  faute  de  mieux. 

"  Nothing  like  the  ozone — the  air  of  the 
sea — to  render  robust,"  began  Gustave  one 
day.  "  With  this  life  of  Paris  one  becomes 
after  some  time  used  up  like  a  cinder." 


"What  has  he  now  in  the  head,  the 
cunning  one  ?  "  cried  his  mother.  "  Some 
one  disports  herself  at  this  moment  in  the 
sea  at  Trouville,  heinl  Or  perhaps  is  it 
Dinard  ?  " 

"  She  divines  all,  my  mother  !  Useless 
to  possess  a  secret.  I  make  my  confession 
therefore.  She,  my  adored,  finds  herself 
then  at  Cherbourg.  Ah,  but  ma  man  cfiirie^ 
it  you  could  only  see  her,  the  little  en- 
chanter esse,  as  she  coquettes  with  the 
waves  !  A  grace  so  seductive — an  abandon 
so  delicious.  It  is  enough  to  make  turn 
the  head  of  the  most  discreet." 

"  But  fi  done,  Gustave,  my  son,  be  thou 
sage  ! "  Madame  d'Aville,  or  Mdme\  as  we 
all  call  her  in  imitation  of  her  grandchild, 
"le  ftit  chou?  looked  in  my  direction 
nervously.  "Before  the  young  girls  one 
speaks  not  thus.  Betty,  she  will  be 
shocked — very  shocked." 

"  Rather  am  I  grieved  that  a  son  should 
be  so  unworthy  as  to  deceive  his  mother 
who  trusts  him,"  I  said.  "Dear  Meme', 
he  will  try  and  make  you  next  believe 
that  she  is  an  angel,  and  has  white 
wings.  One  says,  when  she  dances  and 
runs,  actually  she  wears  them,  the  wings. 
A  little  bird  has  whispered  to  me  of  this 
lady." 

"  The  Uncle  Jack  he  has  betrayed  me 
then,"  groaned  Gustave.  "A  little  bird! 
In  truth  it  was  an  old  magpie  that  one! 
Well,  my  mother,  I  make  then  my  con- 
fession. Ma  belle  amie,  she  has  the  wings 
white,  yet  she  is  not  the  fairy  in  the 
pantomime.  Her  wings  they  fly  for  mc, 
and  her  heart  it  throbs  for  me.  With  joy 
she  responds  to  my  desire,  even  the  most 
light.  Thing  curious,  for  she  is  of  English 
origin    this   one,   and  the    heart    of   une 
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Anglaise  I  have  hitherto  found  towards  me 
always  glacial ! " 

11  Behold  him  become  poet !  "  I  laughed ; 
"but  the  confession  he  defers  it  always." 

Madame  d'Aville  regarded  us  both  in 
deep  perplexity.  "  The  wings  white,"  she 
repeated  slowly.  "  My  children  make  no 
longer  the  comedy.  What  is  it  then  ?  Ah 
non  1 "  she  cried,  a  sudden  light  bursting  on 
her — a  lurid  light.  "  It  is  a  ship !  A 
yacht !     A/on  Dieu,  quel  le  horreur  !  " 

That  is  how  his  mother  viewed  the  new 
acquisition,  the  " Micux-que-iout"  a  name 
Gustave  had  selected  as  a  side  thrust  at  me 
and  my  sex,  perfidious  and  troubling,  as  he 
failed  not  to  explain  to  me.  I  retaliated  by 
prophesying  that  before  long  he  would  be 
applying  those  two  epithets  with  far  more 
truth  to  his  "  Micux-que-tout" 

Gustave's  special  friend,  Albert  Bouilhet, 
whose  hobby  happens  to  be  motoring,  had 
vehemently  discouraged  the  purchase  of  the 
yacht  by  Gustave  and  his  two  deluded  com- 
panions. 

"  To  find  oneself  on  the  back,  enduring 
for  entire  days  and  nights  the  accursed 
4  evil  of  the  sea/  while  your  bed  rests 
never  tranquil,  and  your  clothes  and  furni- 
ture are  immersed  in  salt  water — that  does 
not  sing  to  me,  mon  vieux  !  " 

But  Gustave,  having  taken  some  trial  trips 
on  a  small  English  yacht  during  a  visit  the 
year  before  to  Dinard,  had  discovered  that, 
though,  as  his  mother  said,  his  internal 
machinery  failed  him  in  climbing  Alpine 
heights  or  ascending  the  blue  in  balloons, 
it  served  well  on  the  dancing  wave.  To  his 
proud  delight  he  proved  a  good  sailor,  and 
though  his  native  prudence  had  prevented 
his  testing  his  prowess  very  far,  he  was 
determined,  with  due  caution,  to  go  in  for 
this  form  of  le  sport  altogether  seriously  and 
d  ranglaise. 

Uncle  Jack  had  been  consulted  and  an 
expert  sent  on  his  recommendation  to 
thoroughly  examine  the  yacht  before  the 
bargain  was  finally  concluded,  Gustave's 
partners  trusting  all  details  to  him.  They 
regarded  a  man  who  had  three  times 
crossed  the  Channel  as  already  half- 
English  and,  of  course,  thoroughly  versed 
in  every  branch  of  le  sport  Anglais. 


Gustave  invited  his  mother  to  come  and 
inspect  her  white-winged  belle-fille  before 
she  entered  the  family,  but  M£me"  replied 
with  a  shudder: 

"  Not  for  all  in  the  world,  my  son.  I 
have  it  in  horror  the  sea,  as  thou  knowest. 
One  hour  on  the  Manche  that  suffices  me 
for  ten  years.  Thy  * Mieux-que-tout'  and 
me,  we  do  well  to  keep  apart,  more  near 
we  should  not  be  of  accord." 

Well  would  it  have  been,  could  Albert 
Bouilhet  have  made  the  same  prudent 
resolve.  A  bitter  jealousy  had  sprung  up 
in  the  heart  of  Albert  towards  the  "  Mieux- 
que-tout"  He  resented  the  name  as  a 
personal  insult,  though  he  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  name  his  automobile  the  "Incom- 
parable," which  Gustave  might  have  been 
equally  justified  in  resenting.  Albert  com- 
plained that  Gustave  cared  now  for  no 
friend  unless  he  possessed  "the  solid 
head." 

Behold  to  what  point  one  had  arrived  ! 
Gustave,  " le  malheureux"  he  listened, 
neither  to  the  voice  of  reason  nor  to  the 
call  of  friendship  !  Still,  the  open-handed, 
easy-going  Gustave  was  not  a  friend 
to  let  go  lightly  and,  great  though  the 
sacrifice  was,  Albert  determined  to  accept 
the  invitation  and  spend  a  week  at  Cher- 
bourg, on  board  the  yacht,  consoling  him- 
self that,  for  the  moment,  the  "  Mieux- 
que-tout"  was  firmly  moored  fore  and  aft 
in  the  harbour,  and  determining  that,  if 
he  could  compass  it,  there  she  should 
remain. 

"  Go  every  day  and  put  courage  into  the 
heart  of  maman.  Do  this  for  me,  ma 
cousine,  I  pray  you,"  said  Gustave  patheti- 
cally the  eve  of  his  departure. 

"  Of  course  I  will,  you  dear  old  silly,"  I 
answered  in  English.  I  always  have 
recourse  to  my  native  tongue  when  I  wish 
to  have  a  bracing  effect  on  Gustave.  "  One 
would  say  you  were  going  to  the  North  Pole 
at  least,"  I  added  lightly. 

"  To  be  '  dear '  that  renders  happy — to 
be  '  old '  and  *  silly  '  that  spoils  all,"  sighed 
Gustave.  "  Adieu,  ma  belle  tnoqueuse  f" 
and  kissing  my  hand  exit  Gustave  dramati- 
cally. 

Every   evening  came  a   telegram    from 
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Gustave  to  his  mother,  reporting   on   the 
events  of  the  day. 

For  the  first  three  days  the  dispatch 
varied  little.  Un  temps  de  c/iien.  Impossi- 
ble de  sortir  I  Jlfer  orageuse — sommes 
toujours  dans  le  port?  &c.  Memo's  relief 
at  receiving  these  messages  amounted  to 
rejoicing.  Her  reply,  with  which  I  was 
generally  entrusted,  the  following  morning 
repeated  the  invariable  refrain :  "  Sot's 
prudent  monfils — Ta  mere  devoue'e" 

Then  came  a  day  when  M£m£,  unable  to 
wait  for  my  call  the  following  morning, 
rushed  over  to  Uncle  Jack's  after  dinner,  a 
telegram  in  hand,  containing  the  excit- 
ing news  that  the  "  Afieux-que-tout"  had 
slipped  her  moorings  and,  the  weather 
being  superb,  had  left  the  harbour  for 
three  hours. 

"Thank  God  they  have  returned  in 
safety,"  sighed  Meme,  sinking  down  on  a 
sofa  while  I  prepared  her  a  fortifying  cup 
of  tea,  and  Uncle  Jack  held  her  hand, 
laughing  gently  at  her  agitation  and 
pointing  out  where  she  might  reasonably 
take  comfort — namely,  in  superb  weather, 
the  sound  condition  of  the  "  Mieux-que- 
tout?  the  life-belts  and  boat  in  case  of 
accidents  and,  lastly,  Gustave's  oft-repeated 
vow  to  be  prudent. 

The  next  day  we  varied  the  morning 
telegram  by  adding  "  Soigne  toi  bien  mon 
fits — Ta  mere  anxiettse." 

But  apparently  that  little  flutter  of  the 
white  wings  gave  Gustave  the  desire  for  a 
more  daring  flight.  The  following  evening 
no  telegram  arrived — the  poignant  anxiety 
of  poor  Mt*m£  may  be  imagined.  Therfcse 
spent  the  night  with  her  mother,  and 
neither  of  them  closed  an  eye.  Early  next 
morning  came  a  long  and,  on  the  whole, 
reassuring  message : 

"Returned  in  safety  after  a  sortie  of 
ten  hours,  unhappily  too  late  to  telegraph. 
Wind  strong,  perfect  for  making  the  yacht. 
The  poor  Albert  very  suffering." 

In  a  letter  which  followed  we  learnt  that 
Albert  and  his  motor  had  left  Cherbourg, 
the  winds  and  waves  having  proved  alto- 
gether too  strong  for  him  He  had  desired 
to  put  back  into  harbour  in  the  middle  of 
an  exciting  "  run."     Gustave  himself  would 


have  yielded,  but  two  other  friends  who 
accompanied  them,  one  an  Irishman, 
himself  owner  of  a  yacht,  absolutely 
refused,  threw  whiskey  in  the  face  of  the 
sufferer  to  revive  him,  and  insisted  on 
giving  Gustave  a  really  practical  lesson  in 
yachting. 

"Mon  Dieu!  Where,  then,  will  they 
entrain  my  poor  boy?"  cried  M£me.  "I 
know  them  those  Irishmen,  reckless  and 
savage,  regarding  not  at  all  the  human  life. 
Alas,  my  poor  son,  he  is  lost !  To-morrow 
I  depart  for  Cherbourg.  I  can  no  longer 
support  this  anxiety  atrocious." 

But  next  day,  as  we  reminded  M£m£, 
was  the  last  of  Gustave's  absence,  so  we 
persuaded  her  to  endure  bravely  to  the  end, 
and  occupy  herself  in  preparing  a  welcome 
for  the  hero's  return. 

He  received  one  that  Nansen  himself 
might  have  envied.  Four  carriage  loads 
met  him  at  the  Gare  St.  Lazare,  and  only 
the  thought  of  awaking  to  commonsense 
and  daylight  next  morning  withheld  me 
from  yielding  to  the  general  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  playing  just  for  that  night 
the  part  of  fiancee  won  at  last  by  the 
victorious  hero.  It  was  the  one  thing 
lacking;  we  all  felt  it,  I  quite  as  much  as 
Gustave  himself.  Such  a  perfect  comedy, 
so  exactly  like  those  we  played  as  children, 
yet  here  was  I,  dully  refusing  to  accept  my 
rdh  and  join  in  the  game,  and  all  because 
of  next  morning.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add 
also  a  little  because  of  Someone  who  has 
never  been  able  to  appreciate  my  playing 
any  but  one  rd/e>  either  in  England  or 
France. 

But  following  quickly  on  the  heels  of 
comedy  came  tragedy — real  grim  tragedy  in 
cold  steel. 

Albert  Bouilhet,  seething  with  wrath  and 
outraged  feelings,  had  motored  back  to 
Paris.  Venting  his  spleen  in  speed,  his 
path  had  been  strewn  by  slain  hens  and 
sparrows,  some  reports  add  babies. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  environs  of  Paris 
he  was  at  length  arrested  by  an  alert 
gendarme  1  as  a  peril  to  the  public,  with 
the  result  that  Monsieur  Bouilhet  was 
heavily  fined.  From  his  heart  he  cursed 
again  the  "  Mieux-que-tout"  as  the   direct 
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origin  of  all  his  misfortunes,  also  those  that 
sailed  in  the  maudit  yacht  specially  of 
the  solid  head,  among  whom  his  once 
best  friend  on  earth  was  chief  offender. 
That  detestable  Irishman  he  consigned  to 
the  company  of  swine  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next — a  gibbering,  jabbering 
monkey,  that  one,  cracking  his  ill-timed 
jokes  in  the  very  ears  of  the  dying,  and 
flinging  his  condemnable  whiskey  in  one's 
face  with  the  pretence  it  would  revive  ! 

Albert  Bouilhet  ground  his  teeth  with 
impotent  rage  whenever  he  thought  of  that 
ten  hours'  sail,  that  time  of  the  enfer.  How 
they  had  enjoyed  it  those  others — brutes, 
egoists  that  they  were — and  how  they  had 
laughed  when  the  Irishman,  mocking 
himself  of  the  poor  sufferer,  had  given  him 
the  baptism  of  whiskey  as  he  called  it. 
And  Gustave,  who  should  have  arisen  and 
strangled  the  animal  and  steered  instantly 
a  homeward  course,  had  laughed,  laughed 
like  a  fool. 

Albert's  whole  being  thirsted  for  revenge. 
The  means  he  took  might  appear  to  an 
Englishman  curiously  inadequate.  He 
composed  a  piece  of  poetry,  or  to  describe 
it  accurately,  some  very  bad  doggerel  verse. 
Report  says  he  sat  up  two  nights  doing  it. 
Having  interest  with  the  editor  of  a  third- 
rate  little  Society  paper,  he  got  it  inserted 
two  days  after  Gustave's  triumphal  return. 
Copies  were  casually  strewn  about  the  club 
which  both  Bouilhet  and  Gustave  frequent. 

I  read  that  poem,  of  course  we  all  read 
it,  but  I  regret  to  say  I  can  remember 
nothing  except  the  ever-recurring  refrain, 
"le  rien  du  tout" — so  was  the  "  pretentious, 
nauseating  little  yacht "  designated ;  and  as 
the  author  proceeded  to  pile  up  his  con- 
tempt, he  included  under  this  heading  not 
only  the  fatuous  owner,  his  hospitable  and 
courteous  host,  but  the  father  of  this  man — 
in  verity  also  "un  rien  du  tout—plutdt  un 
fou"\ 

When  Gustave  came  to  this  line  he 
paused,  unable  to  read  it  aloud.  Pointing, 
he  handed  the  paper  to  Uncle  Jack  and  me, 
and  I  noticed  his  hand  trembled. 

"  For  the  composition,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a 
folly,  it  is  a  bitise ;  never  should  I  make 
attention  to  it,  but  this  phrase  here — it  is  an 


insult  to  the  dead !  The  name  of  papa, 
that  no  one  shall  dare  pronounce  save 
with  honour,  with  respect.  These  words 
here  can  be  effaced  only  by  the  blood." 

It  was  then  for  the  first  time  I  learned 
that  the  Baron  d'Aville,  Me'me^s  husband, 
had  been,  for  a  short  time  before  he  died, 
out  of  his  mind,  the  result  of  a  sunstroke 
while  serving  in  the  army  in  China.  Uncle 
Jack  said  it  was  a  point  on  which  all  the 
d'Avilles  were  peculiarly  sensitive.  Albert 
Bouilhet  happened  to  be  one  of  the  very 
few  aware  of  the  fact,  his  friendship  with 
Gustave  dating  from  boyhood. 

I  did  my  utmost,  but  without  avail,  to 
dissuade  Gustave  when  I  found  he  seriously 
meant  nothing  less  than  a  duel.  N.B. — I 
had  had  no  experience  of  duels,  and 
imagined  them  to  be  invariably  followed 
by  funerals. 

Uncle  Jack  thought  Gustave  had  merely 
spoken  under  emotional  stress,  and  that  the 
idea  of  blood  had  been  dissipated  with  the 
words.  Gustave  begged  me  to  let  him  con- 
tinue to  think  so ;  otherwise  it  might  cause 
trouble  between  him  and  Meme*  after- 
wards. 

Uncle  Jack  and  Madame  d'Aville  were, 
I  believe,  the  only  people  in  Paris  who  did 
not  know  of  that  famous  duel  a  week  before 
it  took  place. 

The  spot  selected  was  a  garden  of  a 
friend  at  Neuilly,  the  friend  providentially 
absent  from  home.  The  hour  fixed  was 
half-past  four  a.m.  Gustave's  seconds 
were  Suzette's  husband  and  the  wild  Irish- 
man, both  of  them  delighted  to  render  him 
this  little  service. 

The  preparations  for  the  duel  were  as 
elaborate  as  for  the  Irish  motor  race.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  whole  route  between 
the  d'Avilles'  apartetnent  in  the  Avenue 
Hoche  and  the  garden  at  Neuilly  was  to 
be  posted  at  intervals  with  sentinels, 
between  whom  a  rapid  signalling  code  had 
been  established. 

Every  man  was  furnished  with  a  set  ot 
flags,  each  of  which  bore  its  own  grim 
significance.  A  red  and  a  white  meant 
"Gustave  wounded,  but  not  dangerously." 
Red  unbroken  by  any  white,  "Gustave 
wounded   severely."     A  black   flag  could 
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only  bear  one  interpretation,  but  should 
the  fatality  happen  to  Albert,  the  signal 
was  to  be  white  merely  barred  with  black. 

Therese,  Gustave's  married  sister,  and  I 
flattered  ourselves  this  was  a  very  nice  and 
just  distinction.  A  sky-blue  banner  with 
fleur-de-lys  centre  signified  "Gustave  un- 
scathed and  victorious,"  while  bars  of  green 
and  white  announced  Bouilhet  as  wounded 
satisfactorily  though  not  fatally. 

Gustave  himself  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  selection  of  this  code  of  signals, 
though  of  course  he  knew  and  approved  of 
the  sentinels.  How  otherwise  could 
Therese  and  I  be  prepared  for  our  course 
of  action  with  regard  to  M£me. 

We  found  no  difficulty  in  recruiting 
volunteers  for  our  signalmen,  notwith- 
standing the  early  hour,  or  late  as  it  proved 
to  some,  according  to  the  habits  of  those 
who  undertook  this  act  of  friendship.  Had 
we  wished  to  do  so  we  could  easily  have 
extended  the  route  to  Cherbourg.  Even  the 
old  General  de  Lille  insisted  on  having  a 
post  when  he  heard  from  his  nephew  of  the 
arrangement.  Of  course  my  friend,  Mon- 
sieur de  S6rignan,  was  there,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Perpignan,  whose  arrival  in 
Paris  unfortunately  we  heard  of  too  late  for 
Gustave  to  enlist  his  services  as  a  iemoin. 
Doctor  Lefebre,  the  husband  of  Therese, 
was  to  occupy  the  post  nearest  the  house, 
so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  follow  up  the 
signal  by  his  own  presence  at  his  mother-in- 
law's  side. 

His  professional  duties  had  precluded 
him  from  being  eligible  for  the  post  of 
doctor,  and  though  his  wife  regretted  it,  his 
daughter,  the  petit  ehou,  was  of  opinion 
that  if  any.  danger  found  itself  /d  das,  her 
papa  decidedly  he  must  not  go.  "Who 
knows?"  said  the  chou,  with  marvellous 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  swords,  "  those 
swords  there,  they  might  run  on  him,  the 
poor  papa  ! " 

For  the  petit  chou,  owing  to  her  father 
having  inadvertently  discussed  and  laughed 
at  the  code  of  signals  in  her  presence,  was 
in  the  secret,  and  unfeignedly  delighted  at 
anything  so  dramatic  in  the  family. 

She  and  the  little  Alphonse  gave  up 
playing  weddings   and   christening   babies 


(the  latter  always  arriving  ten  minutes  after 
the  marriage  service)  and  played  at  duels, 
in  which  they  took  it  in  turns  to  be  the 
"dead  one,"  the  victor  waving  a  black 
signal  out  of  the  window. 

M£me*  came  upon  them  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  these  scenes  and  enquired  what  had 
put  the  strange  idea  in  their  heads  to  play 
at  duels.  Upon  which  the  chou  promptly 
placed  her  hand  over  the  mouth  of 
Alphonse,  with : 

"Say  not  a  word  thou — the  silence 
absolute  remember,  or  me  I  tear  thee  out 
the  tongue." 

"  But  what  have  I  said,  me  ?  "  retorted 
Alphonse  indignantly.     "  Not  even  have  I 

pronounced    the    name "       At   which 

point  I  rushed  in  and  diverted  the  impend- 
ing denotement  by  suggesting  a  new  play. 
But  from  that  time  we  realised  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  Jacqueline  and  her  Mime' 
apart  till  after  the  event. 

Therese  became  so  nervous  she  dare 
not  go  near  her  mother  for  the  last  few 
days. 

"  I  shall  announce  all  with  a  high  voice — 
nothing  will  prevent  me,  I  feel  it  well. 
Meme  will  be  chatting  to  me  with  the  heart 
light  and  gay,  of  a  reception,  of  my  coiffure, 
of  her  new  chef,  and  me  I  shall  reply  '  The 
Tuesday  morning  at  four  and  a  half  Gus- 
tave he  fights  himself  in  duel  with  Albert 
Bouilhet ! '  Then  M£m6,  she  will  have  an 
attack  of  the  heart — a  crisis,  and  she  will 
die  of  it — very  surely  she  will  die  of  it. 
Betty,  my  good  darling,  rest  thou  with  my 
poor  mother — distract  her — support  her," 
begged  Therese,  and  Gustave  joined  in  the 
same  petition. 

The  important  thing  was  for  me  to  be  at 
M^me^s  house  the  morning  of  the  duel,  for 
as  Gustave  pointed  out,  if  he  should  be 
brought  home  dead,  someone  must 
announce  it  with  "  much  tact "  to  his 
mother. 

So  little  have  I  of  the  heroic  or  dramatic 
in  my  make-up,  that  at  the  prospect  before 
me  I  felt  nothing  but  heart-sinking.  Not 
that  I  should  have  minded  running  a  good 
sharp  rapier  through  the  bulky  form  of 
Monsieur  Bouilhet  myself,  or  risking  with  a 
fairly  easy  mind  the  chance  of  a  thrust  from 
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his  steel,  but  it  was  this  awful  preparation, 
secrecy,  and  anticipation  which  got  on  my 
nerves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possible  pros- 
pect of  having  to  break  bad  news  to 
Gustave's  mother  about  her  beloved  son. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  I  being 
the  only  one  whose  presence  would  not 
excite  her  suspicion  if  suddenly  thrust  upon 
Meme.  As  it  was,  Gustave  took  a  box  at 
the  Opera  Comique  the  eve  of  the  event, 
and  his  mother,  as  we  had  plotted  she 
should,  begged  me  to  return  home  with  her 
and  remain  the  night. 

When  one  considers  the  thousand  and 
one  accidents,  anyone  of  which  might  have 
caused  a  hitch  and  prevented  this  human 
telegraphic  wire  from  working,  it  is  miracu- 
lous it  came  off  with  the  success  it  did. 
The  miracle- worker,  however,  was  no  other 
than  he  who  had  in  the  good  old  days  so 
often  before  come  to  the  rescue — our  noble 
Marquis. 

He  it  was  who  scented  out  a  weak  spot 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  General,  and 
promptly  strengthened  the  chain  by  con- 
cealing young  George  Derode  at  a  half-way 
spot,  and  directing  him  to  run  on  to  the 
next  post  giving  the  signal  by  word  if 
necessary. 

The  Marquis  in  fact  "ran  the  whole 
show" — saw  each  man  at  his  post,  dis- 
tributed the  flags,  and  swift  as  an  arrow 
shot  round  the  course  on  his  bicycle  re- 
peating the  directions.  From  the  moment 
I  heard  the  Marquis  was  in  Paris  I  felt  the 
victory  must  be  ours,  and  my  heart  went 
up  from  the  lowest  depths  with  a  bound 
to  the  most  sanguine  heights. 

He  and  his  charming  little  wife  joined  us 
at  the  Opera  Comique  the  eve  of  the 
event.  Of  course  she  was  in  the  secret, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  position 
on  the  route,  and  wave  signals,  too.  We 
spoke  low,  with  one  eye  on  Madame 
d'Aville  lest  she  should  overhear  us,  and  I 
felt  myself  blush  guiltily  when  she  turned 
to  us  suddenly  with,  "  What  is  it  you  plot 
there  together,  you  two?  Take  care  lest 
I  do  not  approve." 

Every  one  whom  we  knew  was  in  the 
secret.  They  had  been  told  with  the  idea 
of  forming  a  ring  of  watchers  round  Mem£, 


who  should  guard  her  from  any  chance 
word  referring  either  to  the  offensive  verses 
of  Bouilhet  or  to  duels  in  general. 

All  our  friends  had  evidently  told  all 
their  friends,  for  I  noticed  our  box  was  the 
object  of  an  unusual  amount  of  attention, 
one  opera  glass  after  another  being  levelled 
at  us.  M£me*  remarked  it  too,  and  said  it 
was  evident  the  little  Marquise  and  I  had 
conquered  the  house  with  our  "  so  seductive 
toilettes."  But  I  knew  it  was  Gustave  of 
whom  they  were  all  trying  to  get  a  glimpse, 
and  that  the  seductive  toilettes  and  their 
wearers  wera  for  once  very  much  in  the 
way. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  sleep  that  night.  I 
began  to  feel  like  Therese,  as  though  I  must 
rush  in  and  announce  the  impending 
tragedy  at  the  top  of  my  voice  to  Meme. 
It  was  by  an  effort  I  restrained  myself. 
Was  I  not  a  greater  traitor  to  be  keeping 
silence  than  if  I  broke  it  ?  In  all  the  real 
crises  and  difficulties  of  life  I  have  invari- 
ably found  conscience  absolutely  useless 
and  unreliable.  First  it  swings  one  side  and 
then  the  other,  balancing  its  pricks  and  re- 
proaches with  such  exactitude  whichever 
way  you  incline  to  walk  that  you  turn 
from  its  worrying,  nagging  little  voice  in 
despair.  How  conscience  ever  managed 
to  establish  such  a  character  as  a  guide  and 
counsellor  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand. It  has  dictated  quite  as  many  of 
the  cruel  and  stupid  actions  of  humanity  as 
their  most  evil  passions.  These  were  the 
sorry  reflections  with  which  I  passed  that 
wakeful  night.  At  half-past  three  Therese 
arrived  and,  as  arranged,  stealthily  crept  in 
and  joined  me  at  my  watch,  while  Gustave 
as  stealthily  crept  out  and  jumped  into  the 
carriage  awaiting  him  at  the  corner  of  the 
avenue  with  the  doctor  and  his  two 
seconds. 

The  doctor  made  up  for  lack  of  years 
and  experience  by  his  marvellous  prevision. 
We  heard  afterwards  he  had  dressings  and 
remedies  enough  for  a  battle-field. 

It  was  a  grey,  chilly  morning  as  Therese 
and  I  saw  Gustave  depart,  and  though  he 
had  never  fought  a  duel  before,  he  seemed 
in  very  good  spirits.  He  is  considered  a 
first-rate  hand  with  the  foils,  and  remarked 
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cheerily  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
turn  the  excellent  instruction  he  had  re- 
ceived to  practical  use.  I  think  the  pro- 
fessional opinion  of  the  Irishman  the  night 
before  had  cheered  him. 

"  Sure  arid  yell  be  able  to  pick  the  liver 
and  the  two  eyes  out  of  the  Boolhy  before 
he's  so  much  as  sthraightened  out  his 
knees — the  craythur." 

It  is  only  due  to  the  odious  Bouilhet  to 
say  the  Irishman  had  never  seen  him 
driving  his  automobile.  He  pictured  him 
in  a  chronic  position,  prone  on  his  back, 
with  a  chronic  complexion  of  greenish  hue. 

We  opened  the  window,  and  waved  to 
Gustave  as  the  carriage  drove  off.  Louis 
Lefebre  was  already  stationed  at  his  corner, 
pacing  up  and  down  restlessly. 

The  sight  of  the  Marquis  flying  past  on 
his  bicycle  heartened  us  both  up,  and  we 
sat  down  by  the  window  and  resigned  our- 
selves to  waiting — waiting  in  silence  broken 
only  now  and  then  by  a  word  as  to  what 
was  the  hour. 

Never  did  time  crawl  by  so  slowly,  never 
unless  crossing  the  Channel  in  a  gale.  Four 
o'clock  slowly  clanged  out  from  a  neigh- 
bouring tower.  In  our  quarter  of  Paris  the 
world  is  still  fast  asleep  at  that  hour.  Then 
half-past  four. 

"  It  is  at  this  moment  they  commence ! 
The  blood  is  perhaps  already  flowing," 
whispered  Therese,  with  a  shudder,  as  she 
looked  at  her  watch. 

At  five  o'clock  the  world  began  to  stir, 
drowsily,  faintly  at  first,  then  shook  itself, 
blinked  its  eyes  in  the  rising  sun,  and 
awoke.  The  stir  of  the  busy  bustling  city 
far  off  came  ever  nearer  and  nearer. 

Half-past  five  and  still  no  signal !  Louis 
Lefebre  had  not  looked  in  our  direction  for 
fully  half-an-hour.  His  head  was  turned 
persistently  towards  the  next  signalman. 
What  could  have  happened? 

"  But  a  duel  it  is  not  an  affair  to  prolong 
itself  all  day,"  groaned  Therese.  "  To  kill 
a  man,  surely  one  does  not  need  two 
hours  !  Ah,  mon  Dieu  /  Look  then,  Louis 
he  moves.  He  commences  to  unfurl  the 
signal.  No  longer  can  I  endure  to  see 
it ! " 

And  rushing  from  the  window,  Therese 


buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed 
violently. 

"  It  must  not  be  that  Meme*  hears  us/' 
I  warned  her,  as  with  straining  eyes  and 
clenched  hands  I  leaned  out  and  watched 
every  movement  of  the  figure  at  the  corner. 
Would  he  ever  have  done  sorting  those 
flags? 

"  Therese,"  I  cried,  "  come  here,  quick, 
quick !  See,  he  raises  it  at  last — he  waves 
it  high — thank  God  it  is  the  blue — it  is  the 
blue  ! "  I  shrieked,  quite  off  my  head  with 
joy  and  relief. 

As  for  Therese,  she  waited  for  no  more 
but,  precipitating  herself  down  the  corridor, 
burst  open  the  door  of  M£m£'s  room,  and 
flinging  herself  upon  her  sleeping  mother 
she  sobbed  and  laughed  hysterically. 

"  He  is  saved  !  Maman  chkrie,  it  is  the 
blue — it  is  the  blue,  I  tell  thee.  Have  no 
fear,  he  is  surely  saved." 

M^me*  is  French,  fortunately  for  her. 
The  emotional  temperament  is  the  one  she 
understands  and  shares.  To  be  awoke  out 
of  sound  slumber  by  a  person  falling  upon 
your  bed  with  a  shriek  is  an  experience  to 
which  she  can  instantly  adjust  herself.  She 
was  wide  awake  and  fully  conscious  in  a 
moment,  responding  to  the  emotional  con- 
dition of  her  daughter  with  emotion  intense 
enough  to  meet  any  contingency. 

"  But  say  then,  mon  Dieu  /  who  is  saved, 
my  child?  Is  it  then  Louis?  Is  it  Gustave? 
And  from  where  arrives  the  danger  ?  Is  it, 
then,  a  fire,  or  an  assassin,  or  an  accident  of 
automobile,  or  alas !  the  accursed  '  yacht '  ? 
Speak  then  Therese,  my  poor  child  ! " 

And  her  mother  enfolded  her  in  so 
vehement  an  embrace,  Th6rese  gasped  for 
breath  as  she  answered  : 

"Calm  thyself,  maman  chkrie^  calm  thy- 
self. I  would  prepare  thee  against  a  shock 
to  the  nerves.  Here  is  Betty,  too,  who 
comes  to  embrace  thee — Louis  too,  he  also 
arrives  that  we  may  all  support  thee  as 
we  announce  to  thee " 

But  Meme"  could  bear  no  more. 

"  Ha ! "  she  shrieked,  "  deceive  me  no 
more,  it  is  useless !  Gustave  is  dead — I 
feel  it  here  !  " 

"  But  altogether  to  the  contrary,"  called 
Louis  I^efebre,  entering  breathlessly  at  that 
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moment  "Gustave  he  lives.  He  is 
victor,  our  noble  Gustave — he  returns  on 
the  instant.  Calm  thyself,  dear  M6m6 !  " 
He  spoke  in  short,  vehement  gasps,  for  he 
was  emotioned  like  the  rest  of  us. 

I  don't  know  what  I  said.  But  we  all 
cried  and  laughed  and  explained  and  expos- 
tulated till  we  fell  back  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, and  then  refreshed  ourselves  with 
the  tea  M£md's  femme  de  chambre  had 
thoughtfully  prepared.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  admirably  discreet  and 
sympathetic  than  the  behaviour  of  Memo's 
servants  throughout,  for  of  course  they  had 
been  among  the  first  to  be  advised  of  the 
impending  duel. 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  me  as  I  stood  at 
the  window  with  Doctor  Lefebre  looking 
out  for  Gustave 

"You  raised  but  one  flag — the  blue. 
How  then  was  that?  Monsieur  Bouilhet, 
was  he  not  wounded  ?  If  so,  why  did  one 
not  raise  also  the  green  and  white  ?  " 

"S-sh — I  pray  you,"  he  answered, 
glancing  towards  Mdm6  and  Thfcrfese,  who 
were  still  talking  eagerly  over  the  duel. 
"  If  I  must  avow  the  verity,  there  was  a 
little  confusion  owing  to  the  General  de 
Lille,  who  lifted  all  the  flags  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  including  also  the  black. 
Happily  me  I  remained  calm  and  waited 
till  the  arrival  of  the  young  Derode.  He 
reported  in  truth  three  signals  one  raised. 
First  the  green  and  white,  then  followed 
quickly  the  blue,  and  then  on  the  instant 
the  red  and  white.  But  me  I  said  to 
myself,  we  have  sufficient  with  one — the 
blue — and  me  I  decided  to  omit  those 
signals  which  could  but  cause  the  agitation 
of  which  we  have  already  always  enough — 
you  understand  ?  " 

"  But  Gustave — he  is  then  wounded  ?  " 
I  spoke  under  my  breath.  Doctor  Louis 
Leffebre  looked  at  me  with  a  half-whimsical 
expression  as  he  answered  :  "  Ah,  yes,  very 
surely,  Gustave  the  brave  boy  he  will  be 
wounded — never  would  he  be  contented 
otherwise,  see  you.  It  is  his  blood  as  well 
as  that  of  Bouilhet  which  must  efface  the 
insult" 

"  But  suppose  that  the  wound  should  be 
grave  ?*     I  glanced  towards  Mem£.    "  Oh, 


I  beg  you  to  go  and  meet  them,  and  care 
for  him." 

For  answer  Louis  took  my  hand  in  both 
his  and  pressed  it  feelingly.  "Courage, 
courage,  then,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Betty 
— the  solicitude  tender  you  show  for  that 
dear  boy  touches  me  profoundly.  Ah,  but 
he  is  the  fortunate  that  one !  That  your 
heart  trembles  for  him,  the  tears  fill  your 
eyes,  if  he  knew  it  willingly  would  our  Gus- 
tave fight  himself  all  the  mornings  for  a 
month." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand," 
I  answered,  withdrawing  my  hand,  but 
at  that  moment  up  dashed  the  carriage 
containing  Gustave,  the  doctor,  and  the 
two  ft'moins" 

Louis  Leffebre  was  downstairs  at  one 
bound,  and  then  followed  a  scene  which  no 
one  who  has  not  lived  through  it  can 
possibly  picture,  though  it  were  dramatised 
by  Shakespeare. 

The  Irishman  declared  it  took  him  "right 
home  to  'Ould  Ireland/  and  was  iyery 
bit  as  good  as  a  village  wake  in  county 
Cork." 

The  sight  of  Gustave's  wrist  bound 
round  with  a  bandage  caused  Mdme*  a 
fresh  crise,  but  it  was  quickly  explained  to 
her  by  a  chorus  of  comforters  that,  though 
blood  had  certainly  been  seen,  the  wound 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  cause  grave  alarm. 

Gustave  protested  it  was  only  a  scratch, 
but  his  mother  pointed  out  how  just  those 
scratches  there,  when  neglected,  brought  on 
quickly  a  poisoning  of  the  blood,  and  she 
insisted  on  antiseptics  and  a  sling. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  I  asked  the  Irish- 
man aside. 

"  Faith,  and  that's  what  the  Lord  above 
couldn't  be  afther  telling  you.  I  think  he 
did  it  himself,  for  the  point  of  the  other 
boy's  sword  never  so  much  as  came  within 
bowing  distance  of 'urn.  Ye  niver  saw  such 
a  comical  fighter  as  the  Boolhy.  He 
near  as  possible  took  the  head  off  one  of 
his  seconds.  Gustavus  here  could  'a  wiped 
the  floor  with  'um  ivery  time,  but  he  just 
let  'um  down  asey  with  a  sharp  prick 
through  the  fat  where  his  biceps  ought  to 
'a  bin." 

It  appears   the  fact  of  his   adversary's 
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superiority  had  been  patent  even  to  Albert 
himself,  and  the  fact  that  Gustave  was 
deliberately  sparing  his  life,  choosing  merely 
a  spot  from  where  he  would  draw  enough 
of  his  traitor  blood  to  wipe  out  the  insults 
satisfactorily,  had  goaded  Albert  to  the 
verge  of  frenzy.  Gladly  would  he  have 
bitten  the  hand  that  so  insultingly  spared 
him.  He  lost  his  head  completely,  and 
was  borne  home  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  management  of 
the  Marquis,  several  detachments  of  gen- 
darmes arrived  on  the  scene  of  action  about 
two  hours  after  the  combatants  had  left  the 
ground.  They  had  first  visited  three  other 
gardens  at  Neuilly,  and  had  most  chilling 
receptions  from  the  sleepy  porters  in  charge. 
During   the  day  newspaper   reporters  and 


visitors  flocked  to  the  spot,  and  from  the 
number  of  fashionable  carriages  waiting  at 
the  gates,  it  was  thought  a  smart  reception 
was  taking  place.  The  Marquis  himself 
interviewed  the  principal  reporters,  and 
indicated  the  lines  on  which  their  fluent 
pens  were  to  run. 

Albert  Bouilhet  received  scant  sympathy 
from  the  public.  Even  those  who  had 
laughed  and  applauded  his  exhibition  of 
literary  wit  and  humour,  laughed  and 
applauded  his  well-earned  wound. 

Since  that  memorable  morning  the  two 
quondam  friends  have  never  spoken,  but  it 
has  become  a  custom  for  every  one  of  the 
name  of  Bouilhet  to  spit  ostentatiously 
when  they  happen  to  pass  in  the  street  any- 
one of  the  house  of  d'Aville. 
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WHEN  THE  BOATS  COME  HOME 


By  ARTHUR  L.  SALMON 

OUT  of  the  mists  of  the  dawn, 
Out  of  the  wild  and  free, 
Out  of  a  veil  that  is  drawn, 

The  boats  come  home  from  sea. 
Barefoot  children  and  women  cling 
About  the  fishermen,  welcoming. 

Yellow  sails  flap  down, 

Moorings  fixed  once  more; 
The  nets  lie  grey  and  brown 
Like  sea-wrack  on  the  shore. 
Alert,  yet  furtive,  breaks 
The  sea  that  gives — and  takes. 

Out  of  a  veil  that  is  drawn, 

Will  they  not  come  to  me  ? 
Out  of  the  mists  of  the  dawn 
Will  they  not  come  from  sea? 
Friends  who  at  sundown  passed 
Into  the  void  and  vast. 

To  its  appointed  place 

The  water  ebbs  and  flags; 
The  bare-legged  children  chase 
Its  ripple  among  the  crags. 
The  sea  lies  low  and  dumb — 
And  the  boats  have  not  all  come. 


THE  ART  OF 
SKATING 


SKATING  is  primarily  a  pastime,  but  it 
is  also  an  art,  for  the  cultivation  of 
swift  and  graceful  motion  may  certainly  be 
so  described.  And,  whether  practised  .is 
a  pastime  or  as  an  art,  it  is  a  recreation  for 
body  and  mind,  as  healthy  an  open-air 
exercise  as  any  in  which  men  and  women 
can  engage.  Furthermore,  it  has  the  charm 
which  belongs  to  both  tennis  and  croquet 
as  summer  pastimes,  in  being  suited  to  both 
sexes.  It  has,  indeed,  something  beyond 
any  other  exercise,  an  enjoyment  to 
which  the  frosty  air,  the  rapid  movement, 
the  rhythm  of  muscular  action,  the  constant 
change  of  scene,  all  contribute.  Every 
skater  of  any  experience  will  confirm  me 
when  I  say  that  no  other  pastime  equals  it 
for  sustained  exhilaration  of  body  and 
spirits — no  other  returns  so  much  fresh 
vitality  for  the  exertion  expended. 

Unfortunately,  England  has  too  little 
frost — steadfast  frost,  that  is  to  say — to 
make  us  a  nation  of  skaters  as  the  Dutch, 
for  example,  are.  Fickleness  is  the  badge 
of  all  our  winter  weather.  It  is  many  years 
since,  in  the  Midlands  or  the  South  of 
England,  we  have  had  a  month  of  continuous 
frost,  and  our  keenest  lovers  of  the  sport 
liave  had  to  go  abroad,  to  Grindelwald,  or 
Davos  Platz,  or  St  Moritz,  or  the  ice-bound 
waters  of  the  Netherlands  for  their  annual 
orgies  on  the  steel  runners.  But,  never- 
theless, we  have  created  a  fine  school  of 
skaters  in  England,  men  who  have  held 
the  world's  championship  for  speed,  and 
others  who  have  excelled  in  figure  skating. 
Naturally  the  latter  branch  of  the  sport 
has  had  the  greater  attention  among  us. 
Except  on  those  rare  occasions  when  the 
Norfolk  Broads  are  frozen  over  and  our 
larger  lakes  and  rivers  are  ice-bound,  our 
skating  areas  are  confined  to  small  and 
comparatively  shallow  ponds,  where  long 
spins  and  speed  practice  are  impossible,  and 
figure  skating  alone  is  practicable.     But  in 
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four  winters  out  of  five,  even  this  boon  is  The  first  roller  skate  was  invented  in  1760, 

denied  the  skater,  except  for  a  very  few  by  a  German,   but  the  art  made  progress 

days,  for  our  Dame  Winter  rarely  keeps  her  slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  the  adoption  of 

chilling  humours  long  :  hardly  have  we  got  roller  bearings  in  the  Raymond  skate  that 


WALTZING   ON   THE  ICE   AT    "  HENGLEr'S." 

■used  to  her  icy  pose  when  we  find  her  in  the  pastime  became  at  all  a  popular  one. 

melting  mood  again.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  halls 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  ingenuity  for  roller  skating  multiplied  rapidly  through- 

has  found  a  substitute  for  out-door  skating,  out    the    country,    but    now  artificial    ice 

For  a  long  time— for  overa  century,  in  fact  rinks  under  cover  are  taking  their  place. 

— a  substitute  was  sought  in  roller  skating  A  method  of  freezing  water  artificially 

.on  smooth    flooring  of   wood   or   asphalt,  was  described  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
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Royal  Society  in  1812,  and  from  that  date 
onwards  improved  methods  have  been 
evolved  at  intervals,  all  tending  to  greater 
economy  in  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
greater  facility  in  dealing  with  large  bodies 
of  water.  Now  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
large  area  of  artificial  ice  with  a  surface 
perfectly  adapted  for  the  most  artistic 
skating,  and  renewable  as  often  as  may 
be  required.  Here  then  is  an  ice-rink 
independent  of  the  whims  of  weather, 
never  raised  into  ridges  by  an  unkind 
wind  while  it  is  congealing,  always  free 
from  snow  (if  under  cover),  and  exempt 
from  the  destructive  action  of  thaws.  The 
merest  shell  of  a  structure  would,  it  is 
evident,  afford  a  sufficient  enclosure,  but 
for  an  artificial  rink  de  luxe  we  have  an 
example  in  London  in  the  National  Skating 
Palace  (Hengler's),  in  Argyll  Street,  which 
sets  a  pattern  not  to  be  easily  bettered. 

Originally  this  was  Hengler's  Circus, 
with  a  natural  aptitude  in  the  form  of  the 
building  for  its  present  purpose,  an  aptitude 
which  some  genius,  gifted  with  an  eye  for 
the  fitness  of  things,  has  adapted  with  con- 
summate success.  Entering  from  Argyll 
Street,  through  spacious  lobbies,  we  come 
into  a  nearly  circular  gallery,  a  lounge,  a  tea 
room,  a  balcony  of  observation,  combined 
with  a  warm  and  genial  atmosphere  and 
luxury  in  all  its  appointments.  The  ring  of 
steel  strikes  on  the  ear,  and  advancing  to 
the  balcony  rail  we  look  down  on  the  great 
rink  below,  where  (if  it  be  the  fashionable 
hour)  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  disport 
themselves 

••  On  thousand  skates  a  thousand  different  ways." 

It  is  one  of  the  brightest,  most  entrancing 
spectacles  to  be  witnessed  in  London ;  fas- 
cinating even  for  those  who  do  not  skate,  if 
they  have  any  appreciation  of  graceful 
movement,  and  feel  the  exhilaration  im- 
parted by  a  scene  of  great  activity  and 
gaiety.  Down  on  the  rink  level  the  air  is 
cooler,  as  it  should  be,  and  as  is  natural  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  so  large  a  sheet  of 
ice.  Will  you  skate?  Here  is  every 
requisite,  even  to  dressing-rooms,  Sybarite 
luxury  indeed ;  no  frozen  bank  for  a  seat, 
no  icy  fingers  from  adjusting  cold  straps  or 
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colder  metal — comfort,  comfort  everywhere, 
nor  any  cause  to  shrink.  The  most  deli- 
cate constitution  runs  no  risk  of  a  chill, 
for  the  building  is  perfectly  warmed,  and, 
furthermore,  the  most  ample  provision  is 
made  for  ventilation. 

All  this  may  not  conduce  to  hardiness  of 
fibre,  but  it  is  very  delightful,  and  it  has 
abundant  justification  in  the  fact  that  if  we 
are  to  have  skating  assured  for  us  the 
whole  winter  through  in  England,  it  must 
be  under  cover  and  on  artificially  frozen 
ice.  When  so  much  is  conceded,  remains 
there  any  reason  why  the  conditions  should 
not  be  as  agreeable  as  they  can  be  made  ? 

The  winter  months  are  a  close  season  for 
most  forms  of  recreation.  Physically  we 
almost  stagnate,  if  we  do  not  hunt  or  play 
football,  from  October  or  November  to 
April.  Purely  on  sanitary  grounds,  then,  a 
community  has  good  cause  to  welcome 
the  provision  of  another  means  for  healthy 
exercise,  and  in  a  form  of  sport  especially 
connected  with  winter. 

And  skating  has  many  claims  to  rank 
high  as  a  sound  and  wholesome  exercise. 
It  trains  the  muscles  of  the  ankles,  legs, 
and  hips.  Practised  in  figure-cutting,  the 
branch  most  suited  to  the  comparatively 
limited  area  of  an  enclosed  rink,  neither 
heart  nor  lungs  are  in  danger  of  over-strain, 
but  both  are  invigorated  and  strengthened 
by  the  training  they  receive. 

If  we  watch  an  expert  skater  in  the  cross 
roll,  cutting  a  "  Mohawk  "  or  an  apparently 
complicated  "  grape-vine  "  pattern,  the  con- 
summate grace  of  every  motion  is  apparent, 
a  grace  of  movement  so  captivating  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  figures  are  wholly 
concealed.  But  this  gracefulness  is  impos- 
sible without  a  well-balanced  body,  a  cool 
brain,  and  a  steady  nerve,  themselves  the 
outcome  of  training  and  conducive  to  a 
worthy  performance  of  the  more  serious 
business  of  life.  Indeed,  of  all  the  lighter 
interests  of  life  is  there  any  to  which  the 
sanction  of  literature,  art,  and  fashion 
could  be  more  worthily  extended?  Any 
form  of  winter  recreation  that  better 
deserves  a  position  as  a  social  function? 
At  all  events,  the  great  world  has  given  its 
approval,  and  the  rink  at    Hengler's  has 
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been  visited  of  late  by  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg, 
Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg,  the  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Princess  Alice  of  Albany,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Lytton,  Lady  Alice  Leslie, 
Lady  Knightley  of  Fawsley,  Lady  Rachel 
Howard,  Lady  Constance  Shaw-Lefevre, 
Lady  Harriet  Cavendish  and  many  others ; 
while  among  the  constant  supporters  of  the 
Palace  Skating  Club  are  to  be  numbered 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Viscountess  Fal- 
mouth, Lady  Helen  Vincent,  Mrs.  Pinero, 
Viscountess  Coke,  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis- 
West,  Baroness  de  Goldschmidt,  Lord  and 
Lady  Archibald  Campbell,  Viscount  Fal- 
mouth, Lord  Redesdale,  and  Lord  Ribbles- 
dale.  On  the  nth  of  next  February  the 
Union  Jack  Club  will  give  an  afternoon 
fSte  and  evening  carnival  under  the 
patronage  and  in  the  presence  of  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales. 

Let  us  not  draw  from  the  crowded 
animation  of  the  scene  at  "  Hengler's," 
during  the  more  fashionable  hours  of  the 
day,  the  deduction  that  the  novice  on 
skates  has  no  place  here.  He  or  she  is 
very  well  provided  for  indeed.  A  corps  of 
expert  teachers  are  at  their  service,  and  there 
are  many  hours  in  the  day  when  the  large 
rink  may  safely  be  used  by  the  beginner,  and 
where  he  may  tumble  about  in  an  ecstacy 
of  conscious  awkwardness,  without  the  poig- 
nant sense  of  an  audience.  At  all  times 
there  are  cosy  corners  under  the  balconies 
especially  reserved  for  his  agile  contortions, 
where,  quite  out  of  observation,  he  can 
glide  through  the  neophyte  stage  into  the 
full  butterfly  glory  of  the  expert  in  loops  and 
cross-cuts.  Then  will  he  disport  himself  in 
full  view,  cut  his  "  Qs "  and  "  rockers " 
and  "  counters,"  and  waltz  to  the  bewitch- 
ing strains  of  a  Strauss  melody,  making 
futile  efforts  the  while  to  conceal  the  proud 
consciousness  of  his  achievement.  Those 
secluded  comers  of  the  ice  rink  have 
witnessed  the  early  struggles  of  many  a 
now  expert  skater.  Here,  out  of  the  madding 
crowd,  he  is  secure  from  rude  collisions — a 
curse  to  nobody  and  cursing  nobody — mak- 


ing a  little  experimental  paradise  of  his  own, 
and  having  his  early  and  all  succeeding 
steps  guided  under  such  skilled  tuition  that 
he  escapes  the  risk  of  having  anything  to 
unlearn  later. 

I  have  made  mention  of  a  band.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  refer  to  it ;  the  band 
could  be  taken  for  granted.  We  cannot 
successfully  accomplish  anything  in  these 
days  without  music.  We  cannot  lunch  or 
dine,  promenade  or  swim,  hold  a  bazaar  or  an 
exhibition,  without  music.  We  cannot  even 
talk  comfortably  without  musical  accom- 
paniment, and  why  should  we  be  expected 
to  skate  without  it  ?  Besides  this  catho- 
licity of  craving  for  music,  there  is  a  fitness, 
an  appropriateness  in  wedding  melody  to 
skating,  for  both  are  rhythmic,  and  it  comes 
as  natural  to  turn  the  outer  edge  to  3-4  time 
as  for  a  regiment  to  keep  step  to  the 
quicker  measure. 

Though  the  majority  of  mankind  care 
more  for  results  than  for  means,  I  cannot 
close  this  brief  account  of  a  most  admirable 
example  of  modern  enterprise  without  some 
description  of  the  mechanical  arrangements 
by  which  it  has  been  achieved  and  is  con- 
ducted. Three  powerful  engines,  buried 
deep  in  spacious  basements,  afford  the 
motive  power  for,  strange  to  say,  the  two 
opposite  ends  of  freezing  the  ice  of  the 
rink  and  warming  the  vast  building  devoted 
to  the  sport.  Without  being  too  technical, 
this  motive  power  is  employed  in  com- 
pressing carbonic  acid  gas,  producing  an 
intense  cold.  This  gas  is  then  passed 
through  pipes  surrounded  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  or  brine,  which  is 
thus  brought  to  a  very  low  temperature, 
and  caused  to  circulate  through  channels 
in  contact  with  the  water  to  be  frozen  to 
form  the  rink.  The  chilled  brine,  being 
kept  in  constant  circulation,  rapidly  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  water  below  freezing 
point,  and  so  maintains  it,  while  the  surface 
is  kept  in  perfect  condition  from  day  to 
day  by  frequent  renewals  after  first  sweeping 
off  the  fine  snow  cut  by  the  skates.  The 
same  plant  provides  the  circulating  hot 
water  by  which  the  building  is  warmed, 
and,  in  the  summer  time,  is  employed  in 
manufacturing  ice  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
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London  market,  ihe  works  having,  I  am 
told,  a  productive  capacity  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  tons  of  pure  ice  daily.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  very  striking  instance  of 
the  inter-relations  existing  in  our  most  com- 
plex modern  civilisation.     The  one  organi- 


sation supports  a  fashionable  social  function, 
a  winter  recreation  and  amusement,  and  a 
leading  summer  industry,  each  contributing 
its  share  to  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  and 
each  benefiting  by  the  contribution  of  the 
other  two  towards  the  expenditure. 


ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE 

By   G.   K.    CHESTERTON 


IF  I  were  asked  who  ought  to  be  regarded 
in  future  ages  as  the  greatest  man  of 
our  time,  I  should  hesitate  between  Walt 
Whitman  and  an  old  inn-keeper  I  once 
knew,  quite  unknown,  to  the  public.  But 
if  the  question  were  what  great  man  would 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  and 
significant  figure  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
I  should  hesitate  between  Walt  Whitman 
and  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  Remarkable 
as  Russel  Wallace  is  in  the  matter  of 
individual  intellect,  in  the  matter  of  repre- 
sentative opinion  he  is  more  remarkable 
still.  For  he  has  been  the  leader  of  a 
revolution  and  the  leader  of  a  counter 
revolution. 

The  one  revolution  is  triumphant  and 
universal ;  that  is,  as  a  revolution  it  is  dead. 
The  second  revolution  is  still  fantastic, 
infantile,  a  laughing  stock;  that  is,  as  a 
revolution  it  is  living  and  strong.  The 
first  was  the  Darwinian  Movement,  the 
second  is  the  movement  of  Psychical 
Research.  It  is  a  conventional  image 
of  life  that  men  are  fire-brands  in 
their  youth  and  Conservatives  in  their 
old  age.  But  it  is  peculiar  to  notice 
that  most  good  and  vigorous  men  who  live 
to  an  advanced  age  gain  the  reputation, 
and  have  to  many  the  appearance,  of  having 
been  in  their  youth  austere  and  rational, 
and  in  their  old  age  lunatics  and  incen- 
diaries. It  was  so  with  Gladstone.  It  is  so 
with  Russel  Wallace.  The  real  truth  is 
that  these  men  have  always  been  in  love 
with  revolutions,  but  the  old  revolution  has 
become  a  respectability.  They  love,  like 
boys,  the  fruit  while  it  is  still  green  and 
bitter. 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  as  everyone 
knows,  discovered  the  process  of  natural 
selection  simultaneously  with  Darwin. 
Glorious  as  was  that  achievement  in  science, 
it  stirs  the  blood  less  than  the  conduct 
of  the  two  great  men  when  fronted  with 
the  ethical  problem  of  this  involuntary 
rivalry.  Nothing  in  all  the  chronicles  of 
great  stoics  or  great  gentlemen  is  more 
manly  and  wholesome  than  the  letters  of 
Darwin  and  Wallace  upon  that  matter. 
Finally,  Wallace  effaced  himself,  and  the 
great  discovery  went  forward  as  the 
Darwinian  theory,  or  the  principle  of 
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Darwinism,  when  we  might  have  been 
calling  it  to  this  day  the  Wallacian  Theory, 
or  the  Principle  of  Wallacism.  Wallace 
lived  and  took  his  part,  however,  in  that 
superb  April  of  science,  that  heroic  age 
of  biology,  when  the  triumphs  of  evolu- 
tionism had  almost  the  air  of  great  legends, 
when  Huxley  and  Clifford  preached  and 
questioned  in  public  like  Paul  and 
Socrates,  and  when  The  Challenger  sailed 
the  great  seas  like  the  Argo  seeking 
for  the  fleece.  If  ever  men  felt  as  if  they 
were  founding  a  new  world,  it  was  they. 
They  had  so  much  hope  that  faith  seemed 
to  them  needless,  an  anachronism.  They 
found  the  humming  birds  more  resplendent 
than  angels.  They  cast  Heaven  down 
into  Limbo,  and  put  the  earth  above 
it.  They  flung  theologies  away  from  them 
with  a  splendid  pride  of  ignorance.  Night 
and  its  ghosts  were  finally  left  behind. 
But  happily,  or  unhappily,  night  cannot  be 
left  behind.  More  than  forty  years  have 
passed ;  those  brilliant  rationalists  have 
gone  to  the  grave  long  ago.  One  of  them 
alone  survives  in  a  new  world,  and  he  is 
writing  like  an  Irish  poet  or  a  Breton 
peasant  of  symbolic  dreams  and  ancient 
incantations,  of  the  truth  in  legend,  and 
scientific  probability  of  witchcraft  For 
the  night  has  returned  with  its  ghosts,  and 
also  with  its  stars. 

Night  is  as  normal,  and  therefore  as 
healthy,  as  day ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  for  the  proposition  that  ghosts  are 
quite  as  normal  and  healthy  as  living  people. 
The  only  places  on  the  earth  where  men 
are  not  superstitious  are  the  great  towns 
where  they  are  not  healthy ;  and  it  may  be 
that  rationality  is  the  wild  dream  of  a 
decadent  poet.  But  these  new  questions 
of  the  underworld  of  the  spirit  are  of  their 
nature  so  disturbing  and  incomplete  that 
any  man  who  touches  them,  especially 
when  full  of  years  and  honour,  begins 
something  intoxicating  and  dreadful  which 
he  cannot  hope  to  finish.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  can  scarcely  live  to  see  himself  as 
right  over  psychical  as  he  was  over  the 
biological  problem,  or  to  rejoice  in  the  day 
when  it  shall  not  be  quite  respectable  not 
to  be  a  spiritualist. 

All  his  later  works  have  this  odd  and 
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almost  apocalyptic  character.  The  most 
recent  is  the  remarkable  work  in  which  he 
gives  interesting  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
this  earth  is  really  the  central  point  of  a 
group  of  worlds  alone  in  space.  Of  its 
scientific  validity  I  cannot  speak ;  but  it  is 
a  more  poetical  conception  than  the 
boasted  infinity  of  worlds.  Men  can  be 
patriotic  only  for  islands,  and  we  should 
rise  to  a  great  cosmic  patriotism  and  a 
great  world  religion  if  we  could  only 
convince  ourselves  that  the  whole  universe 
was  a  little  island. 
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LEIGH  HUNT  could  "write  charmingly 
on  a  broomstick,"  and  so,  I  believe, 
could  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  for  he  has 
realised  that  style  is  as  necessary  to  the 
poet  as  the  essayist.  For  style  is  nothing 
else  but  this  :  a  fixed  determination  in  any 
man  to  reveal  the  true  nature  of  his  thought 
and  message.  It  consists,  not  in  the 
making  of  fine  sentences,  but  in  the  power 
to  express.  Mr.  Dobson,  like  Thackeray, 
can  always  express  his  thoughts  clearly 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  very  type  of  the  athlete  in 
poetry,  running — with  many  flourishes  and 
tricks  of  pace — the  race  set  before  him. 
His  eye  is  not  quicker  to  observe  than  his 
pen  to  find  the  recording  word.  He  has 
the  golden  gifts  of  words.  Whatever  he 
writes  of,  "  The  Old  Sedan  Chair,"  "  Molly 
Trefusis,"  or  "  The  Ladies  of  St.  James's," 
he  makes  with  it  most  delicate  inlay  work 
in  black  and  white,  and  files  out  to  the 
fraction  of  a  hair.  His  sentiments  are  often 
simple  and  trite.  All  the  greater  is  the 
cunning  of  hand,  the  mere  verbal  manipu- 
lation of  rhythm  and  thought  that  give 
them  novelty  and  charm.  Like  Butler,  he 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  rhyme ;  but,  unlike 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  his  rhymes  are 
always  good. 

His  gift  then,  for  the  moment,  is  under- 
stood to  consist,  not  so  much  of  the  quality 
of  real  poetry,  as  in  neatly  rhymed  prose. 
He  has  entered  the  lists  fully  armed  as  a 
metrist,  but  is  he  a  poet  ?  The  mere  fact 
that  he  has  studied  and  copied  the  Augus- 
tan poets  makes  it  certain  that  this  question 
will  arise. 

Packed  and  precise,  no  doubt.     Yet  surely  those 
Are  but  the  qualities  we  ask  of  prose. 
Was  he  a  Poet  ? 

Thus  one  of  Mr.  Dobson's  characters,  ask- 
ing the  question  with  regard  to  Pope.  If 
the  question  be  asked  of  the  author  under 
notice,  it  can  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Poets  usually  prefer  suggesting  to  saying, 
and  Mr.  Dobson  often  leaves  us  to  picture 
a  story  as  in  "  The  Last  Dispatch."  More 
often  he  tells  the  story.  Blessed  with  a 
combination  of  the  historic  and  antiquarian 
senses,  "A  Broken  Sword,"  "A  Revolu- 
tionary Relic,"  "A  Missal  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century" — such  things  mean  much  for 
him.  They  tell  him  a  story  which  he  hands 
on  to  a  fortunate  public.     Here  he  is  a  true 


artist,  and  fulfils  that  theory  of  the  poet's 
art  given  by  the  master  : 

The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 

Doih  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

— Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  V.,  Scene  I. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Washington  Irving's 
"  Visit  to  Abbotsford  "  which  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  Mr.  Dobson  and  his  work. 

" '  It  was  a  pity/  he  (Sir  Walter  Scott) 
said,  'that  antiquarians  were  generally  so 
dry,  for  the  subjects  they  handled  were 
rich  in  historical  and  poetical  recollections, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  curious  and  obsolete 
ceremonials.  They  are  always  groping 
among  the  rarest  materials  for  poetry,  but 
they  have  no  idea  of  turning  them  to  poetic 
use.  Now  every  fragment  from  old  times 
has,  in  some  degree,  its  story  with  it,  or 
gives  an  inkling  of  something  characteristic 
of  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  its 
day,  and  so  sets  the  imagination  at  work.' " 
Mr.  Dobson  has  realised  the  truth  of  Scott's 
remarks.  Not  only  has  he  found  poetry 
in  antiquarian  objects,  but  he  has  put  into 
it  that  human  interest  which  is  necessary 
for  the  life  of  his  work. 

Finding  something  through  the  whole, 
Beating — like  a  human  soul. 

Take,  for  instance,  "A  Revolutionary 
Relic  " : 

Old  it  is,  and  worn  and  battered, 
As  I  lift  it  from  the  stall ; 
And  the  leaves  are  worn  and  battered, 
And  the  pendent  sides  are  shattered, 
Pierced  and  blackened  by  a  ball. 

Soon  the  "  ruddy  human  blood " 
appears. 

And  a  perfume  round  it  hovers, 
Which  the  pages  half  teveal, 
For  a  folded  corner  covers, 
Interlaced,  two  names  of  lovers, 
A  "  Savignac  "  and  "  Lucile." 

As  I  read  I  marvel  whether, 
In  some  pleasant  old  chateau, 
Once  ihey  read  this  book  together, 
In  the  scented  summer  weather, 
With  the  shining  Loire  below. 

"  The  Screen  in  the  Lumber-Room,"  one 
of  his  happiest  efforts,  shows  his  power  of 
putting  human  interest  into  poems    of  a 
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slightly   (though   not  altogether)    different 
class. 

Yes,  here  it  is,  behind  the  box, 

That  puzzle  wrought  so  neatly ; 
That  paradise  of  paradox 

We  once  knew  so  completely. 
irou  see  it  ?    'Tis  the  same  1  swear 

Which  stood,  that  chill  September, 
Beside  your  Aunt  Lavinia's  chair, 

The  year  when  .  .  .  You  remember. 

The  poet  tells  of  the  pictures  on  the 
screen  and  ends  : 

But  more — far  more,  I  think—  to  me 
Than  those  who  first  designed  it, 
Is  this— in  Eight*  en  Seventy-three 
I  kissed  you  first  behind  it. 

"  La  Chasse  aux  souvenirs  d'enfance," — 
this  has  ever  been  a  favourite  pursuit  of 
poets,  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  deep  attachments  which 
have  stirred  our  whole  being  have  a  private 
chamber  to  themselves  in  our  minds.  Mr. 
Dobson  has  thrown  open  the  door  of  this 
chamber.  I  think  he  has  described  incom- 
parably that  almost  indescribable  state  of 
the  soul  so  often  produced  by  the  music  of 
those  composers  who  are  not  quite  the  best, 
when  .we  re-dream  old  dreams,  see  old 
faces,  and  think  of  past  hopes  and  joys. 
"  Leal  Souvenir n  is  a  lyric  "  not  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time."  Fanciful  and 
original,  worthy  of  Shelley  himself,  it  is  as 
perfect  as  Schubert's  "  Serenade "  or  the 
"Sistine  Madonna." 

"  For  old  sake's  sake !  "     'Twere  hard  to  choose 
Words  fitter  for  an  old-world  muse 
Than  these,  that  in  their  cadence  bring 
Faint  fragrance  of  the  posy-ring, 
And  charms  that  rustic  lovers  use. 

The  long  day  lengthens,  and  we  lose 
The  first  pale  flush,  the  morning  hues, — 
Ah !  but  the  back  look,  lingering, 
For  old  sake's  sake  ! 

That  we  retain.    Though  Time  refuse 
To  lift  the  veil  on  forward  views, 
Despot  in  most,  he  is  not  king 
Of  those  kind  memories  that  ciing 
Around  his  travelled  avenues 
For  old  sake's  sake  ! 
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„To  Lydia  Languish.    St.  Paul's :  Feb. 
Kitty.     Nautical:  May. 
The  Bookworm.    St.  Pauts :  June. 
Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.    St.  Paul's  :  July . 
-The  Love  Letter.    St.  Paul's  :  A  ug. 
-Tu  Que  que.    St.  Paul's:  Sept. 
-Laissex  Faire.     St.  Paul's :  Oct. 
/A  Dialogue  from  Plata     St  Paul's  :  Dec. 
J  873. —Vignettes  in  Rhyme  and  Vers  de  Societe. 
^Dorothy.    St.  Paul's:  Feb. 
y-Pot  Ponrri.    Good  Words:  Feb. 
.'K  Legacy.    St.  Pour's :  April. 
^To  Q.  H.  F.    St.  Paul's :  May. 
-  A  Song  of  Angiola  Dead.    St.  /  auts :  June. 
A  Short  Vacation.    St.  Paul's :  July. 
Move's  Quest.    St.  Paul's:  Aug. 
Premieres  Amours.    St.  Paul's ;  Sept. 
•The  Ambuscade.    St.  Paul's :  Oct. 
.Andre  le  Chapelain.    St  Paul's;  Dec. 
The  J  ester's  Revenge.    Graphic:  Dec. 
1874.— Civil  Service  Handbook  of  fcmtlish  Literature. 
-The  Lost  Elixir.    St.  Paul's :  Jan. 
Daisy's  Valentines,    Graphic:  Feb. 
•The  Misogynist.    St.  Paul's :  Mar. 
Rose  Leaves.    Graphic:  May. 
You  Gave  Your  Hand.    Saturday  Journal :  May. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Season ;  Saturday  Journal  : 

June. 
The  Kobinsonta  Rara.     Saturday  Journal :  June. 
The  Little  Goose-girl.    Saturday  Journal :  June. 
Mademoisel le  Lisette.    Saturday  Journal :  June. 
On  the  Cards.    Saturday  Journal  -June, 

&uieton   Ga 


A   Nightingale   in    Ken&uigt< 


■ardent.       Coed 


Words  :July. 
:e.    Sa 


aturday  Journal :  July. 

'J* 
Saturday  Journal 


Coincidence.     .         -■  -*  %    - 

The  Old  Campaigner.    Saturday  Journal :  July. 


The    Fursuit    of    Pleasure. 
July. 

Rejected  Addresses.    Saturday  Journal:  July 

A  Love  Song  a  la  Prior.     Saturday  Journal:  Sept. 

A  Chapter  of  Froissart.     Good  Words  :  A  ©p. 

Til  at  Dear  Old  Tune     Saturday  Journal :  Nov. 

To  the  Fox  under  my  Cloak.    Saturday  Journal : 
Dec. 
1875.— The  Serenade.    Evening  Hours:  Jan. 

The  Paradox  of  Tiuie.    Good  Words :  Jan. 

At  Fonuinebleau.    Saturday  Journal:  Jan. 

The  Visit  oi  Lady  Gadabout.    Saturday  Journal : 
Feb. 

Poor  Miss  Tox.    Good  Words :  April. 

To  a  Greek  Girl.    Spectator;  May. 

The  Prayer  of  the  Swine  to  Circe.    Good  Words  : 
Oct. 

In  the  Antechamber.    London  *  Nov. 

A  Roman  Round  Robin.    Spectator:  Nov. 
1 876.— A  Fairy  Tale.    Hood's  Comic  Annual. 

A  Tale  of  Polypheme.    Hood's  Comic  Annual. 

The  Forgotten  Grave.    Good  Words :  Jan. 

(Continued  next  month.) 
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MAURICE  HEWLETT 

By   FRANCIS   THOMPSON 


MR.  MAURICE  HEWLETT  holds  a 
place  peculiar  and  apart  among  the 
young  writers  of  fiction  with  a  name 
and  a  following — so  peculiar  that  it  is  a 
marvel  he  has  a  following.  Yet  his 
following  is  undoubted  and  enthusiastic, 
absorbing  with  avidity  even  sixpenny 
editions,  which  are  designed  especially  to 
meet  the  appetite  of  the  multitude.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  case  with  "The  Forest 
Lovers,"  and  it  was  through  "  The  Forest 
Lovers  "  that  Mr.  Hewlett  came  to  his  own. 
He  is  a  romancer,  a  teller  of  tales,  after 
the  mediaeval  rather  than  the  modern 
fashion  ;  which  is  to  say  that  there  is  a  vein 
of  the  poet  in  his  romancing.  Herein  he 
differs  from  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  and  others 
who  also  romance  on  occasions.  It  is  the 
romantic,  the  poetic  element  in  romance, 
which  appeals  to  him.  At  first  sight 
it  seems  surprising  that  "  The  Forest 
Lovers"  should  have  been  the  popular 
sensation  and  success  it  undoubtedly  was. 
For  in  kind,  in  mere  design  and  scaffolding, 
so  to  speak,  it  was  not  new.  It  was  a 
modern  revival  and  adaptation  of  the 
mediaeval  romance ;  and  the  mediaeval 
romance  had  already  been  revived,  with  no 
popular  and  not  overmuch  critical  acclama- 
tions, by  Mr.  William  Morris.  But  the 
differences  lie  ready  enough  to  the  searcher. 
Mr.  Morris,  for  one  thing,  came  before  the 
way  had  been  paved  for  him,  before  a  suc- 
cession of  writers  had  created  an  appetite 
for  romance;  but  that  is  not  the  main 
thing.  He  handicapped  himself  by  a 
fanatic  cult  of  "pure  Anglo-Saxon  "  ;  scarce 
a  word  would  he  admit  which  had  a  strain 
of  foreign  lineage,  while  he  routed  out 
every  archaic  vocable  he  could  find  in  the 
byres  and  rustic  back-premises  of  the 
language;  so  that  his  romances  read  like 
tales  in  words  of  one  syllable  for  the  great- 
grandchildren of  Hengist  and  Horsa.  The 
English  language  when  its  foreign  auxiliaries 
are  drawn  off  is  in  truth  an  uncouth  tongue, 
emitting  its  endless  monosyllables  like  the 
short,  abrupt  barks  of  a  dog.  And  the 
mere  style  of  these  Morresque  romances 
(if  one  may  coin  the  adjective)  was  a  jargon 
fatiguing  to  read.  Whereas  Mr.  Hewlett 
in  this  matter  of  style  was  especially  strong ; 
it  was  indeed  (in  Coleridge's  phrase)  a 
"sweet  jargoning."  Moreover,  Mr.  Morris 
in  his  matter  laboriously  followed  the 
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ancient   models ;   it  was   too  obviously  a 
revival. 

Here  was  Mr.  Hewlett's  strength.  He 
plunged  into  this  romance  world  because 
he  loved  it,  because  he  was  of  it  and 
natively  steeped  in  it.  He  wandered  into 
it  as  into  the  mazes  of  an  enchanted  wood, 
with  boyish  delight  in  its  devious  richness, 
with  boyish  sense  of  fresh  wonder  and 
keenness  of  expectation  for  its  discoveries. 
And  he  communicated  his  own  romantic 
delight  to  the  reader.  It  was  not  a 
dishing-up  of  legendary  exploits  according 
to  model,  however  skilfully  the  manner 
might  be  caught ;  but  the  pleased  following 
out  of  a  dream  which  he  had  dreamed. 
And  readers  surfeited  of  reality,  tired 
almost  of  the  word  "realism,"  willingly 
surrendered  themselves  to  dream  with  him. 
The  eternal  child  is  not  so  dead  in  modern 
men  as  some  imagine.  He  captured  the 
richness  of  mediaeval  colour,  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  mediaeval  beauty,  and  delighted 
in  it  with  a  poet's  delight ;  he  caught  the 
tone  of  mediaeval  chivalry,  and  he  caught 
— if  not  the  tone  of  mediaeval  feeling,  yet 
something  which  was  at  least  a  vivid 
modern  restoration  of  it — a  poet's  ideal  of 
it.  And  lastly,  he  told  his  tale  with  un- 
flagging energy.  Whatever  Mr.  Hewlett 
may  not  be,  he  is  a  born  raconteur,  a 
teller  of  stories,  a  jongleur  born  into  a 
mechanic  age.  His  narrative  gift  is  un- 
failing— a  skill  which  rather  comes  to  him 
by  nature  than  by  taking  thought,  one 
guesses.  He  set  out  to  relate  this  dream 
which  happens  in  a  No-Man's  Land  as  he 
would  set  out  to  tell  a  tale  of  actual  life ; 
with  zest,  with  directness,  with  interest 
and  belief  in  his  own  invention.  Thus  it 
never  slackens  in  bright  movement ;  inci- 
dent follows  incident  without  delays,  yet 
without  the  mechanical  crowding  of  the 
artificial  romancer.  And  he  makes  his 
dream-characters  more  living  than  dream- 
characters  are  used  to  be  ;  he  engages  our 
sympathy  for  them — a  difficult  feat. 

All  these  qualities,  to  my  mind,  are 
shown  in  a  heightened  degree  when  we 
come  to  his  later  romance,  "  Richard  Yea- 
and-Nay."  Here  he  had  a  task  at  once 
easier  and  vastly  more  difficult  He  had 
the  advantage  of  real  characters — people 
of  history — known  in  some  sort  to  all. 
He  had  actual  incidents  to  furnish  him  with 
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groundwork;  a  period  for  which  materials 
were  available  in  the  ch  roniclers.  He  needed 
not  to  draw  wholly  on  his  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion. But  also  he  had  not  the  unfettered 
liberty  of  a  story  which  happens  nowhere, 
and  concerns  characters  that  never  had 
being.  He  gave  gages,  in  some  measure, 
to  prosaic  history ;  he  had  to  contend  with 
preconceived  notions  of  people  and  things 
in  his  readers'  minds.  Above  all,  he  risked 
comparison  with  great  historical  novelists — 
notably  with  Scott.  He  meets  the  danger 
well  by  the  simple  but  not  easy  process  of 
remaining  himself,  and  taking  no  sort  of 
concern  how  his  predecessors  have  handled 
this  person  or  that  matter.  The  result  is  a 
book  more  purely  a  romance,  and  less  a 
novel,  than  Scott  (for  instance)  would  have 
made  it ;  and  by  this  wise  course  he  keeps 
easily  within  his  own  ground. 

It  is  wonderfully  told.  His  style  here 
reaches  a  height  from  which  it  has  never 
since  receded.  I  did  not  mention  style 
among  the  elements  which  made  for  the 
success  of  the  "  Forest  Lovers,"  because  I 
cannot  conceive  that  style  in  these  islands 
should  avail  towards  popular  favour,  now,  or 
indeed  in  any  other  age.  Also  because  I 
preferred  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  this 
book,  where  it  attains  maturity.  It  is  a 
style  which  forces  admiration,  and  in  its 
quality  faithfully  reflects  the  quality  of  his 
own  romantic  fancy.  It  is  strongly  coloured 
by  the  racy  and  vernacular  English  of  those 
early  writings,  over  which  his  mind  (it 
should  seem)  has  by  preference  run.  The 
insurpassably  idiomatic  simplicity  of  that 
early  English  is  everywhere  recalled  to  us. 
But  though  so  plenteously  absorbed,  it 
does  not,  in  his  use  of  it,  make  for 
simplicity.  Or,  rather,  it  is  the  artful  and 
recondite  simplicity  of  a  late  age — a  second 
childhood  in  style,  so  to  speak.  Moreover, 
he  is  too  fine  and  full  an  artist  to  make  it  the 
sole  material  of  his  fabric.  He  ranges  over 
the  accumulated  material  of  the  language ; 
this  homelier  staple  is  shot  with  rich 
Latinisms  and  terms  of  romance  origin ; 
indeed,  one  may  say  that  even  this  earlier 
English  attracts  him  less  for  its  simplicity 
than  its  possibilities  of  colour  and  contrast, 
set  against  the  lordlier  foreign  components 
of  our  tongue,  and  for  its  strength,  the 
sap  of  earth-born  energy  which  it  imparts  to 
the  organic  whole.  Richness  and  energy 
are  the  prominent  impression  of  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's style ;  it  is  juicy  of  the  good  Saxon 
earth,  and  opulent  in  more  far-brought 
elements.  Yet,  withal,  it  is  a  clear  and 
supple  medium  of  narration. 


So,  to  a  style .  which  is  itself  like  flags 
and  trumpets,  "Richard  Yea- and -Nay" 
adds  a  masterly  narrative  power.  Without 
a  Dumas-like  incessantness  of  incident, 
without  Dumas'  reduction  of  everything 
almost  to  naked  dialogue,  it  never  leaves 
the  reader  halting,  but  sweeps  on  with 
an  enviable  ardour  of  fancy.  Such 
and  such  an  historical  character  may  not 
accord  with  your  ideas,  but  (as  Galileo 
said)  "  It  moves."  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Hewlett's  Richard  the  historical  Richard ; 
I  do  not  think  his  John  the  true  John — 
that  masterful,  ruthless  prince  who  over- 
matched most  men  in  diplomacy  and  even 
war,  but  fell  because  he  would  forego  a 
plan  rather  than  a  passion,  so  that  even 
himself  could  not  trust  himself.  Still  less 
do  I  think  his  Philip  Augustus  the  greatest 
statesman  of  his  day.  But  they  are 
Mr.  Hewlett's  men,  and  no  other  man's 
men ;  they  have  blood  in  them,  and  are 
not  mere  names  with  a  descriptive  label 
attached  to  them.  Richard  is  not  the 
Richard  of  "Ivanhoe"  or  "The  Talisman," 
yet  is  a  thinkable  prince,  a  man  who 
interests  us  as  a  personality  ;  and  that  was 
no  easy  achievement  The  book  is 
admirable  in  scenic  effect  One  lays  it 
down  with  the  feeling  that  one  has  followed 
a  glowing  succession  of  pictures  in  splendid 
motion;  an  historic  and  painted  kinema- 
tograph.  In  this  quality  he  surpasses 
Scott  as  a  score  of  Berlioz  surpasses  in 
orchestral  colour  a  score  of  Handel. 
Handel  was  a  greater  musician  than  Berlioz, 
and  Scott  a  greater  romancer  than  Mr. 
Hewlett;  but  Berlioz  had  the  advantage 
of  later  instrumental  development,  and 
Mr.  Hewlett  has  the  advantage  of  later 
historical  research.  His  mediaeval  pictures 
more  intimately  and  vitally  restore  the  life 
of  that  brilliant  age  than  Scott  had  the 
material  to  restore  it.  Local  colour  is  all 
on  the  side  of  Mr.  Hewlett 

To  follow  Mr.  Hewlett  through  all  his 
work  would  be  too  long;  but  passing 
regretfully  such  things  as  the  delicate 
"  Little  Novels  of  Italy,"  one  must  mention 
the  "  New  Canterbury  Tales,"  which 
show  his  narrative  art  at  the  height  He 
gains,  I  think,  by  the  compression  of 
the  short  tale.  They  aim,  you  may  say, 
at  reviving  the  Novclle,  or  short  tales 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  of  all  who 
now-a-days  have  tempted  the  art  of 
Boccaccio  and  his  compeers,  none  has 
been  more  successful  than  Mr.  Hewlett. 
His  choice  style,  his  compelling  imagina- 
tive absorption  in  the  romance  of  the  tale 
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he  tells,  his  power  of  reproducing  the 
atmosphere  of  the  past,  his  finished  sense 
of  proportion,  all  show  at  their  best.  He 
does  not  always  remember  dramatic  pro- 
priety in  detail;  but  even  in  that  respect 
what  could  be  better  than  the  burly,  force- 
ful swagger  of  the  soldier's  tale?  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  old  Free  Com- 
panion. And  the  vivid  wording  !  "  He 
saw  his  Emilia  stand  on  the  tower's  top, 
waving  him  farewell  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  She  fluttered  thin  and  white,  like 
a  little  flag."  But  such  things  he  has  at 
will ;  they  are  Mr.  Hewlett,  the  poet ;  and 
his  poetry  (that  reminds  us)  would  require 
a  discussion  by  itself.  Enough  here  that 
it  breathes  the  fraternity  with  all  natural 
forces  which  is  evident  in  his  prose.  To 
conclude,  Mr.  Hewlett,  with  that  sensitive- 
ness to  the  beauty  of  the  past  which 
characterises  our  outworn  day,  conjoins  an 
ardour  and  gladness  of  youth  most  rare  in 
an  outworn  day.  And  this  it  is  that 
freshens  his  romance.  No  regretful  nos- 
talgia for  an  age  from  which  we  have 
travelled  far;  but  young  joy  in  his 
imaginations  and  the  power  of  them. 
Which  was  the  mood  of  mediaeval  romance 
itself,  and  may  well  captivate  readers  in  a 
day  of  little  joy  or  fulness  of  life. 
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Pharaoh  and  the  Sergeant.    McClure  :  Sept. 

White  Horses.    Literature  :  Oct.  23. 

Tomb  of  His  Ancestors.   McClure  :  Dec.  Pearson . 
Dec. 

The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men. 
1898.— Barrack  Room  Ballads. 

Collectanea. 

The  Day's  Work. 

The  Destroyers. 

A  Fleet  in  being. 

A  Letter  to  "The  Budget,"  a  Magazine 


Scribner:  Dec. 


boys     at      Horsmonden 


published 
School : 


by    the 

May  28. 
Thro'  the  Year  with  Kipling. 
Recessional    Latin  translation  by  F.S.    Journal 

of  Education :    Feb.      German    translation  : 

Journal  of  Education;  Mar. 
The    Destro>ers.       McClure:      May,     Windsor: 

June. 
Landscape   and    Literature,  a  letter.     Spectator 

Juty  2. 
Shakespere,  Tempest.    Spectator :  July. 
In  Ambush.    McClure :  A  ug. 
The  Grave  of  the  Hundred.     Windsor:  Aug. 
Recessional    McClure :  Oct. 
The  Truce  of  the  Bear.    Literature :  Oct.  1. 
A    Fleet  in  Being.    Morning  Post:  Nov.  5  and  11. 
Kitchener's  School.    Times  :  Dec.  8. 
The  Burning  of  the  "  Sarah  Sands. '    Block  and 
White  (Xmas  Na). 
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1898-1899.— Stalky  and  Co.      Windsor :  Dec.-M ay  :   Mc- 

Clure :  Dec  -June. 
1 899.— American  Notes. 

The  Betrothed. 

From  Sea  to  Sea. 

Recessional. 

Stalky  and  Co. 

The  Vampire. 

The  White  Man's  Burden.     Times :  Feb.  4  :  Mc- 
Clure :  Feb. 

Literary   Property.      Kipling    v.    Putnam.       Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  Statement.  Author :  July  1 . 

Cruisers.    Morning  Post :  A  ug.  14. 

The  Old  Issue.     Times :  Sept.  29. 

The  Absent-minded  Beggar.    Daily  Mail:  Oct.  31. 

The  King :  McClure :  Nov. 
1 900.— The  Son  of  His  Father.     "  For  Britain's  Soldiers  " 
(p.  124).  Edited  by  C.  Hyne. 

Absent-minded  Beggar.    Outlook:  Jan. 

Bobs.     Outlook  :Jan. 

Recessional.    Outlook:  Jan. 

In  the  Matter  of  One  Compass.    Century  :Jan 

The  Sin  of  Witchcraft.     Times:  Mar.   15.    (Re- 
printed as  a  pamphlet,  Aug.  1901). 

From  a  Winter  Notebook.    Harper:  May. 

The  Outsider,  a  Story  of  the  Boer  War.    McClure  ■ 
July. 

Illuminated  Text.    Studio:  Aug. 

The  Young  Queen.      Times:  Oct.   4.     Review  or 
Reviews  (Australia) ;  Nov. 

The  Way  that  he  Took.    Cosmopolitan :  Nov.  and 
Dec. 

1900- J 90  J.— Kim.     McClure:  Dec.-Oct.    CasseWs  :  Jan.- 
Nov.,  1901.  J 

190  J. —Kim. 

St.    Patrick's  Day)   reprinted   from    The  Friend 

Bloemfontein,  in  "  War's  Brighter  Side,"  by 


Julian  Ralph,  p.  31) 
>fe 


Fables  for  the  Staft  {ibid.,  pp.  134,  167,  211,   225, 

242,  250). 
Kopje-Book  Maxims  {ibid.,  pp.  168,  251). 
General  Joubert  {ibid.,  p.  241.     Also  printed  in  The 

Times.) 
A  Song  of  the  White  Men  (ibid.,  p.  262). 
Selections  from  R.   K.  by  C.  A.    Pearson.     New 

Reciter. 
Railway  Reform  in  Great  Britain.     Fortnightly: 

Feb. 
Bridge  Guard  on  the  Karroo.    Times:  June  5. 
A   Village    Rifle   Club.       A    Letter.      Spectator: 

June  22. 
The  Lesson.    Times :  July  29. 
The  Science  of  Rebellion. 
On  the   Appointments  to  the  First  and    Second 

Army  Corps.    A  Letter.    Spectator :  Oct.  5. 
The  Reformers.    Times :  Oct.  12. 
M.  I.  (Mounted  Infantry).    McClure :    Oct.   Wind- 
sor: Oct. 
A  Sahibs'  War.     Windsor :  Dec. 
S 902.— lust  So  Stories. 

The  Islanders.     Times :  Jan.  4. 

The  Elephant's  Child.     Windsor:  Feb. 

How  the  Leopard  got  his  Spots.    Pearson:  April. 

The  Houses.    Navy  League  Guide :  June  28. 

On  Rifle  Ranges.    Times  :  Aug. 4. 

The  Crab  that  made  the  Tides.    Pearson  :  Aue. 

"Wireless."    Scribner:  Aug.  * 

Below  the  Mill  Dam.    Monthly  Review :  Sept. 

The  Cat  that  Walked  by  Himself.     Windsor:  Oct. 

The  Comprehension  of  Private  Copper.     Strand : 

Oct. 
Steam  Tactics.     Windsor :  Dec. 
Pan  in  Vermont.    Country  Life  in  America:  Dec. 

(a  few  copies  privately  reprinted). 
J  903.— The  Five  Nations. 

The  Settlers.    Times  :  Feb.  27. 

The  Captive.    Illustrated  London  News  (Summer 

Number). 
The  Bonds  of  Discipline.     Windsor:  Aug. 
The  Tabu  Tale.     Windsor :  Sept. 
1 903- 1 904.— Their  Lawful  Occasions.    Windsor:  Dec.  and 
Jan. 

PLAY. 

The  Light  that  Failed,  adapted  from.    Produced  at  the 
Royalty,  April  7,  1898. 

INTRODUCTIONS  OR  WORKS    EDITED  BY. 

J  881- J  882, —The  United  Services  College  Chronicle 
Edited:  June  to  Dec. 

J 893.— Barry,  J.  A.,  Steve  Brown's  Bunyip.  Introductory 
Verses. 

1898.— Bullen,  F.  W.,  Cruise  of  the  "Cachalot."  Intro- 
ductory Letter. 

J 900.— Bloemfontein.  The  Friend.  Edited  by  Lord 
Roberts,  assisted  by  R.  K. 


BOOKS  ON. 

1897.— A  Kipling  Birthday  Book. 
1899.— A  Kipling  Note  Book. 

Clarke,  W.  J.,  Rudyard  Kipling,  The  Man  and  his 
Work. 

Clemens,  W.  M.,  A  Ken  of  Kipling. 

A  Kipling  Calendar. 

Xiplingiana. 

Knowles,  F.  L.t  A  Kipling  Primer. 

Lang,  A.,  Mr.  Kipling's  Stories  (In  Essays  in  Little). 

Parker,  W.  B.,  The  Religion  of 

Roberton,  William,  The  Kipling  Guide  Book. 

Wing,  T.  E.,  Tommy  Atkins'  Reply  to  the  Absent- 
minded  Beggar. 
1900.— Le  Galliene,  R..  Rudyard  Kipling:  a  Criticism. 

ioa«      7u"  ^,ost  ^ersistcnt  Be««ar-    (A  Parody.) 
1901.— Che vnllon,  A  ,  Etudes  anglaises. 

Pcddlcord,  W.  J.,  Rudyard  Reviewed. 

Strang,  W.f  thirty  etchings  illustrating  subjects 

The  Works  of  Rudyard  Kipling  (privately  printed. 
New  York). 
1902.— Monkshood,  G.  F. ,  and  Gamble,  G.,  R.  Kipling. 
Preface  by  R.  K. 


1890. 


1891.- 


MAGAZINE    ARTICLES    ON. 

-R.  K.'s  Poems  and  Tales.    Athena  urn  :  April  26. 
Rudjard  Kipling.    Critic :  April  26. 
Review.    "Plain    Tales  from   the  Hills.    Critic: 
Sept. 

Imitation  the  Sincerest  Art  of  Flattery.    Cornhill : 

Oct. 
W.  D.  I Io wells  on.     Harper:  Oct. 
The  New  Caesar,  by  J.  Hawthorne.     Lippincott ; 

Oct. 

Review  of  "  Plain  Tales,"  by  A.  M.  Logan.  Nation 

Dec. 
Scene  of  R.  K.  's  Tales.    Critic :  Jan. 
Portrait  of.    Lippincott :  Jan. 
R.   K.'s  Stories,  by  J.  M.  Barrie.    Contemporary  ; 

Mar, 

Criticism  of  "The  Light  that  Failed."    Academy: 

April. 
Rev.  W  J.  Dawson  on.     Young  Man:  April. 
Tales  of.    Edinburgh :  July. 
V.  Blackburn  on.    Literary  Opinion :  Aug. 
L.  Johnson  on    "Life's  Handicap."     Academy: 

Oct. 

Works ot    Bookman:  Oct. 
E.  W.  Gosse  on.    Century :  Oct. 
Notice  of.    Blackwood ;  Nov. 
Francis  Adams  on.    Fortnightly  :  Nov. 
Notice  on.    Critic  :  Dec. 


1 892 . —Francis  Adams  on.     Eclectic :  Jan. 
itile  Criticise 
Critic  :  Jan. 


Gentile  Criticism  "  Recession 


;  Jan. 
•I"  by 


W.  B.  Smith. 


L.  Johnson  on  ••  Barrack  Room  Ballads."  Academy : 

May. 
W.  Ueutzon  on.    Review  of  Reviews:  May. 
Ballads  of.    Spectator ;  May. 
Kipling's  Tales.    Quarterly:  July. 
Goring   Cope   on    the    Books    of.    Gentleman's: 

Aug. 

The  Naulahka.    Spectator :  A  ug. 
On  His  First  Book.    Idler:  Pec. 
1893.— The  Suppressed  Works  of.    Bookman:  Jan. 
R.  K.  at  Home  in  Vermont.    Critic :  Jan. 
Cervantes,  Zola,  Kipling,  and  Co.    Cosmopolitan  : 
Mar. 

The    Soldier's  Poet,    by   Alice    MeynelL     Merry 

England:  April. 
F.  Adams  on  Verse  of.    Fortnight  y  :  Nov. 
E.  Newman  on  Stories  of.    Free  Review:  Dec 
1894.— K.    as  a  Story  Teller,  by    Colin   Weird.      Great 

Thoughts :  Mar. 
1 895.— S.  R.  Crockett  on  Some  Tales  of.    bookman :  Feb. 
Biographical   notice    of.       Magazine   of  Music: 

April. 
Work  of   Rudyard    Kipling,  so  far,    by   W.    H. 

Bishop.    Forum :  June. 
A  Consideration  of,  by  E.  Mercer.     Manchester 

Quarterly :  July. 
1 896.— T.  P.  Blake  on  tnc  Art  of.    Great  Thoughts :  Feb. 
Rudyard  Kpling  in  India,  by  E.   R.   Robinson. 

P.xll  Mall  .June.     McClu  re  :  July. 
As  a  Journalist.    A  cademy  :  Nov. 
"  The  Seven  Seas,"  a  Review.    Academy  :  Nov. 
J.  D.  Adams  on.    Book  Buyer;  Nov. 
E.  C.  Stedman  on  "Seven  Seas."     Book  Buyer: 

Nov. 
"  The  Seven  Seas,"  a  Review.    Saturday  Review: 

Nov. 
Symposium  on  "The  Seven  Seas."      Bookman: 

Dec. 
As  a  Poet,  by  M.  Schuyler.    Forum  :  Dec. 
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J 89*,— Unsigned  article  on  "The  Seven  Seas."     Review 

of  Reviews:  Dec. 
1 897.— C.  E.  Norton  on  the  Poetry  of.    Atlantic :  Jan. 

"The  Seven  Seas,"  a  Review  by  W.  M.  Payne. 

Dial:  Feb. 
A  Sketch  of,  by  C.  D.  Lanier.     Review  of  Reviews 

(American) :  Feb. 
The  New  Poet  of  the  English    Race,    by  J,  O. 

Miller.    Canadian:  March. 
The  Laureate  of  the  Larger  England,  by  W.  D. 

Howells.     McClure:  March. 
My  Contemporary  in  Fiction,  by  D.  C.   Murray. 

Canadian:  April. 
Kipling's  "  Seven  Seas,"  an  Atavism  by  C.  Porter. 

Poet  Lore :  April. 
Early  Poems  of.    Academy:  May. 
A.  Brandl  on  Kipling's  Poems,  Vom  Englischen 

Buchertisch  (in  German).    Cosmopolis:  May. 

E.  C.  Hale  on  the  Work*  of.    Dial :  July. 
Kipling's  Hymn.    Spectator :  July. 

A.  W.  Rollins  on  "  The  Recessional.  Critic :  Aug. 
The  Laureate  of  Greater  Britain,  by  Kent  Carr. 

Atalanta:  Oct. 
Principles  in  Recent  American  Fiction.    Atlantic: 

Oct. 
A  Living  Poet,  by  the  Editor  of  "  Great  Thoughts." 

Great  Thoughts :  Oct. 
On  "The  Recessional."  McClure:  Oct. 
A  Boy  "  who  Found   Himself,"  by  N.   H.   Dole. 

Booh  Buyer :  Nov. 
Review  of  "Captains  Courageous."  Harper:  Nov. 

1 898— The  Works  of.    Edinburgh  :  Jan. 
T.  F.  Watson's  Answer  to  W.  B. 

Critic:  Jan. 
Beitrage  zu  einer  Kritik,  by  F.  Graz.     Englische 

Studien  :Jan. 
The  Poet.    Quarterly :  Jan. 
Mr.   K.'s  Allahabad  Books,  by  W.  F.   Prideaux. 

Notes  and  Queries :  Feb.  5.  * 

The  Ascendancy  of  R.  K.,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ridpath. 

Arena:  Mar. 
K's  Views   of   Americans,  by   G.   H.    Mc Knight 

Boohman :  April. 
Comparative  Psychologist.    A  tlantic  :  June. 
Kipling-Shakespeare  Correspondence.     Spectator  : 

July. 
Bl ind  Bug.    A  cademy :  A  ug. 
Thomas  Atkins  on  R.   K.    by   P.  C.  W.  Trevor. 

Idler:  Aug. 
As  a  Poet,  by  F.  G.  Gilman.    A  rena :  Sept. 
"  The  Day's  Work,"  a  Review.    A  cademy :  Oct. 
The  Navy  to  Mr.  K.,  by  G.  S.  Bowles.    Academy: 

Oct. 
The  Works  of.    Blackwood :  Oct. 
R.  K.,  by  G.  W.    Outlook :  Oct. 
Review  of *  •  The  Day's  Work- ' '    Outlook :  Oct. 
R.  Ogden  on  "  The  Recessional."    Nation :  Oct. 
Review  "The  Day's  Work."    Spectator:  Oct. 

F.  C.   Mortimer  on,  "The  Day's  Work."    Book 

Buyer:  Nov. 
As  Moralist.    Critic :  Nov. 
Kipling's  Men,   by   A.   B.  Maurice.      Bookman : 

Dec. 
H.  T.  Peck  on  "  The  Day's  Work."    Bookman : 

Dec. 
Truce  of  the  Bear.    Critic :  Dec. 
As  Artist.    Critic:  Dec. 
The  Madness  of  Mr.  K.,by«'An  Admirer."    Mac- 

millan:  Dec. 
"The  D.iy's  Work," a  Review.    Macmillan :  Dec. 
W.  B.  Parker  on  the  Religion  of.    New  World  : 

Dec. 
Rudyard,  a  humorous  poem  on  K.'s  Verse,  by  W.  A. 

Gorhiam.    Midland :  VoL  11. 

1 899.— Some  Novels  of  the  Year,  "  The  Day's  Work." 

Atlantic:  Jan. 
Madness  of  R.  K.    Living  Age :  Jan. 
KVs  Women,  by  A.  B.  Maurice.    Bookman  :  Jan. 
A  Ballade  of  Petition,  by  C   Wells.    Bookman : 

Jan. 
Mr.  K.'s  Call  to  America,  by  A.  Webb.     Nation  : 

Feb. 
Poeta  e  Prosatore.    Nuova  Antologia  :  Feb. 
R.  Bridges  on.    Outlook :  Feb. 
K.  and  Anglo-Saxon  Imperialism,  by  E.  H.  Mullin. 

Book  Buyer :  Mar. 
K/s  Verse-people,  by  A.  B.   Maurice.    Bookman  : 

Mar. 
K.'s  Suppressed  Works,  by  L.  S.  Livingston.  Book- 
man: Mar. 
N.  Munro  on.    Bookman :  Mar. 
An  Apocalypse  of.    Independent :  Mar. 
K.  at  School,  by  M.    G.   White.      Independent : 

Mar. 
R.  K.,byA.  Chevrillon.     Revue  de  Paris:    Mar. 

and  April. 


1 899.— Portrait  of  R.  K.,  after  Hon.  J.  Collier.     Bookman: 

April. 
The  Dawn  of.    Bookman:  April. 
N.  Munro  on.    Good  Words :  April. 
Contribution  to  a  Critique  of   R.    K.,  translated 

from   F.   Graz   by    A.  Beatty.     Living  Age: 

April. 
R.  K.  with  portrait,  by  W.  Packard.    National: 

April. 
To  R.  K.,  by  A.  R.-  Rose-Soley.    Overland :  April. 
K.    in    America.    Review  of  Reviews  (American): 

April. 
Character  Sketch.    Review  of  Reviews  (Australia) : 

May.     Also  in  English  Review    of  Reviews: 

Atril. 
The  Bridge  Builders,  by  P.  A.  Hutchinson.     Book- 
man: May. 
The  Laureate  of  English  Endeavour,  by  N.  Munro. 

Bookman:  May. 
The  Kipling  Hysteria, by H.  Austin.    Dial:  May. 
J.   K.   Bangs  on  "The    Day's    Work."    Harper: 

May, 
The  New  Poetry,    by    W.    D.  Howells.     North 

American:  May. 
His    Home  at  Rottingdean,    by   Gerald   Brenan. 

Temple:  May. 
R.  K.  and  the  Racial  Instinct,  by  H.  R.  Marshall. 

Century:  May  and  July. 
Japanese  ViewoiK.,  by  Adachi  Kismosuke'.  Arena 

June. 
His  "  Cynical  Jingoism  "  toward  the  Brown  Man, 

by  H.  W.  Lanier.    Dial :  June. 
To  R.   K.,  by  M.  E.  C.    Journal  of  Education : 

June. 
F.  K.,  by  G.  H.  Trevor.    New  Century :  June. 
The  Case  of.    Saturday  Review  :  June. 
Biographical  Sketch  by  C.  E.  Norton.    McClure: 

The  Religion  of,  by  J.  T.  Sunderland.  New  Eng- 
land: July. 

Books  of  R.  K.  in  Sunday  Schools.  Literary  World: 
Sept. 

••  Stalky  and  Co."  Reviewed.    Academy :  Oct. 

The  Bugler  in  the  Rear,  by  E.  H.  Crosby.    Arena 
Oct. 

R.  K.,  by  Charles  Johnston.  Ca'cutta  Review: 
Oct. 

As  a  Novelist,  by  M.  Johnson.  Primitive  Methodist 
Quarterly:  Oct. 

Prose  Writings  of.    Scottish  Review :  Oct. 

Kipling  and  Chaucer.    Atlantic:  Nov. 

A.  H.  Walker  on  K.'s  "Schoolmasters  and  School- 
boys."   Bookman:  Nov. 

T.  E.  Page  on  K.'s  Schoolmasters  and  School- 
boys.   Bookman;  Nov. 

R.  Le  Gallienne  on  "  Stalky  and  Co."  Idlef : 
Nov. 

The  United  Services  College  at  Westward  Ho! 
the  School  of  R.  K.,  by  Arthur  H.  Walker. 
Public  School :  Nov. 

"The  Seven  Seas,"  and  the  Rubai>at,  by  P.  E. 
Moore.    Atlantic:  Dec. 

To  Rudyard  Kipling,  by  W.  G.  L.  Bookman: 
Dec. 

L.  S.  Livingston  on  "  From  Sea  to  Sea."  Bookman  : 
Dec 

The  Voice  of  "The  Hooligan,"  by  R.  Buchanan. 
Century;  Dec. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Kipling  Family,  by  M.  Ben- 
son.    Sunday:  Dec. 
1900.— R.  K.,  with  selections.      NineteenthCettury  Series: 
Vol.  2.    Literature  by  A.  B .  de  M  ille. 

The  Cult  of,  by  C.  D.  Plater.     Month :  Jan. 

As  a  Poet  of  Patriotism.     Outlook :  Tan. 

Is  it  the  Voice  of  the  Hooligan  ?  by  Sir  Walter 
Besint.    Contemporary :  Jan.  and  Feb. 

The  Ethics  of  Criticism,  by  R.  Buchanan.  Con- 
temporary :  Feb. 

The  God  of  K.  K.    Outlook :  Feb. 

R.  le  Gallienne  on  "  The  Absent-minded  Beggar." 
Idler:  Mar. 

Theology  of  R.  K.    Outlook  :  Mar, 

As  a  Poet,  by  M.  Johnson.  Primitive  Methodist 
Ouarterly  :  April. 

1  he  Literary  Inspiration  of  Imperialism.  Scottish 
Review:  April. 

His  Life  Story.    Young  Man:  Sept. 

1901. — E.  Dowden  on  the  Poetry  of.    New  Liberal :  Feb. ; 

also  Critic :  Mar. 
L.  R.  Cantley  on.   Conservative :  Mar. 
Review  of  "  Kim."    Academy :  Oct. 
J.  D.  Adams  on  "  Kim."    Book  Buyer :  Oct. 
A.  B.  Maurice  on  "  Kim."    Bookman  :  Oct. 
Are  there  Two    Rudyard  Kiplings?     by    C.     E. 

Russell.    Cosmopolitan;  Oct. 
Unsigned  article  on  "  Kim."     World's  Work :  Oct. 
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1902. — An  Afternoon  at  Rottingdean.    Great  Thoughts  : 

Dec.  7,  1901.    Included  in  January,  1902,  No. 
Rudyard    K>pling,  with   portrait  and  selections: 

'•  Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation  "  (pp.  220- 

249),  by  W.  Archer. 
Are  there  Two  R.    Kiplings?  by  C.   E.   Russell. 

Crampton:  Feb. 
Kipling's    "Islanders,"    The    Lordliest     Life    on 

harth.    Monthly  :  Feb. 
"  The  Islanders."    Review  of  Reviews :  Feb. 
Kipline  in  America,  by  W.  F.   Prideaux.    Notts 
and  Queries :  Feb.  1. 


1902.— Echoes  and  Growth  in  Rudyard  Kipling,  by  Prof. 
B.  A.  He>drick.    Poet  Lore:  Oct. 
Note  on  "Just  So  Stories."  hevicw of  Reviews:  Oct. 
Kipling  and  the  Children,  by   A.   D.   Cameron. 

Anglo-American:  Dec. 
G.  K.  Chesterton  on  "Just  So  Stories."  Bookman : 
Dec. 
J 903. — Where  Does  He  Stand  ?    Bookman  :Jc 
As  Poet  and  Prophet,  by  Stephen  Gw 

Pilot :  Oct.  10. 
Lost  Masterpieces.    Punch :  Oct.  14. 
Kipling  as  a  Polite  Man.    T.A  ,T.  May  30. 


Jan. 
iwynn. 


The 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR.— Every  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  in  this  Bibliography. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Kipling  repudiates  some  of  the  work  published  in  his  name,  the  Editor  submitted 
proofs  of  this  Bibliography  to  him,  requesting  his  co-operation  in  eliminating  any  possible  errors. 
Jfr.  Kipling,  however y  writes  that  he  is  "  much  too  busy  to  undertake"  that  work. 


The  following  Writers  have  been  included  in  this  series:- 


1\  Anstey  

Arthur  James  Balfour 

J.  M.  Barrie      

James  Bryce 
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HOPE  IN  AUTUMN 


By  JESSIE  E«  GORDON  EDE 


"T   CANNOT  sing  in  Autumn,"  quoted  he — 

1     As  through  the  mist- wrapt  woodland  ways  we  went 
(He  who    makes  heav'n  of  this  sad  earth  for  me — 

And  I  his  spirit's  chosen  complement). 
Our  fav'rite  path  with  fallen  leaves  was  spread; 

A  robin's  pained  clamour  smote  the  air; 
And,  noting  how  the  skies  lower'd  overhead, 

My  heart  caught  something  of  the  day's  despair, 
When  with  a  sudden  smile,  "  See,  dear,"  he  said, 

"  Hope  has  not  left  us  wholly  desolate — 
For  tho*  the  last  slow-falling  leaves  are  shed, 

New  leaf-buds  clad  in  purple  armour  wait 
And  dream  of  Spring — till  Spring  herself  again 

Shall  sweetly  dress  and  prank  each  hill  and  plain. 


By  ARTHUR    J.    WALL 


'""PHEY  won't  be  coming  in  yet,"  said 
1  my  companion,  as  we  crouched 
together  under  the  shelter  of  an  improvised 
pigeon  -  hut  in  an  extensive  covert  on  a 
Warwickshire  estate.  The  speaker  was  a 
keen-eyed,  healthy,  squarely  built  man, 
gamekeeper  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
There  was  something  about  his  physiog- 
nomy curiously  suggestive  of  the  pheasant's. 
I  suppose  the  red  face  and  hooked  nose 
were  responsible  for  this. 

"  This  covert,"  I  remarked,  "  seems  just 
the  place  for  pheasants  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  they've  plenty  of  under- 
growth and  the  soil  be  dry  ;  pheasants  can't 
abide  wet.  Looks  as  though  we  should  'ave 
a  noice  lot  o'  birds  this  toime.  I've  been 
lucky  ;  not  lost  a  single  bird  all  through  the 
wet  weather  we  had  in  the  spring;  but,  Lor' 
love  ye,  ye  wouldn't  credit  the  number  of 
henemies  the  birds  'ave:  all  kinds  of  wermin 
seems  to  cultivate  a  perticler  taste  for 
'em — foxes,  stoats,  weasels,  urchins  (hedge- 
hogs), rats,  to  say  nought  o'  the  feathered 
gentry  wot  steals  their  eggs  and  youngsters, 
rooks,  crows,  jackdaws,  jays,  sparrow-hawks, 
kestrels—  they's  all  alike." 

Just  as  he  spoke  a  little  squirrel  sprang 
up  a  beech  tree  close  by.  "  And,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  it,  "even  them  little  beggars  eat 
their  eggs." 

"  But  I  have  always  understood,"  said  I, 
"that  kestrel  -  hawks  were  the  farmers' 
keepers,  and  lived  on  mice  and  all  sorts  of 
insects." 

A  grim  smile  on  the  keeper's  face  was 
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evoked  by  my  remark,  and  he  went  on  to 
say  : 

"  Aye,  aye,  so  they  says ;  but  I  knows  I 
see'd,  many  a  time,  blooming  kestrels  take 
young  pheasants.  Why  a  kestrel  once  took 
one  from  under  my  weny  nose,  and  lucky 
for  him  it  were  as  I  'adn't  my  shot  stick 
with  me,  or  I'd  'a'  given  him  summat  he 
wouldn't  'a'  liked.  Why  bless  us,  when 
they  'ave  their  young  uns  they  takes  any- 

A  short  time  after  writing  the  above  I 
happened  myself  to  witness  a  kestrel  strike 
a  young  pheasant.  It  was  flying  away 
with  it ;  I  shouted,  when  the  hawk  quickly 
dropped  its  prey  and  flew  off.  The  poor 
little  pheasant  lingered  on  to  the  next  day 
and  then  died.     But  to  return— 

"  What  is  the  worst  enemy  you  have  to 
contend  against  ? "  I  queried. 

"Well,  I  should  say  foxes  do  us  the 
worst  mischief.  You  see,  the  Squire  he  be 
a  hunting  man  as  well  as  the  best  shot 
round  about,  and  o'  course  I  'as  to  put  up 
with  them  cussed  foxes,  but  I  should  just 
like  for  yer  to  sea  what  a  vixen  will  get  in 
the  way  of  grub  for  her  cubs ;  they  does  stuff 
theirselves  well,  they  does.  I'd  rather 
have  any  amount  o'  poachers  come  to  my 
covert  than  a  vixen  with  cubs.  They  'as 
a  iarder  fit  for  a  king.  It's  werry  difficult 
to  have  both  fo\es  and  birds." 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  I,  "  when  I  was 
down  in  Essex  a  keeper  toid  me  that  the 
best  way  to  keep  foxes  from  touching  a 
pheasant's    nest    was    to    sprinkle    gas- tar 
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round  about  on  the  leaves  and  also  on  the 
ground  where  the  young  birds  roost. 
Foxes,  he  assured  me,  couldn't  stand  the 
smell." 

"Well,"    said    my    friend,    shaking    his 
head   slowly,    "  when    1    was    younger  the 


id  I'll  bet  ye  a  thousand 
pound  to  a  brass  farthing  no  fox  will  cross 
that  'ere  chain.  I  know  summat  or  the 
varmints'  ways.  I  kep'  a  tame  fox  once, 
'ad  'im  several  years,  and  if  anything 
strange  were  put  ag'in  the  kennel  wot  be 


1  da  us  the  worst  mischief." 


head-keeper  told  I  to  use  gas-tar,  but  I 
forgot  to  do  un,  and  a  week  arter  he 
nudged  me  memory,  so  I  done  it,  and 
moighty  glad  I  wis,  for  that  identical 
noight  a  fox  'ad  habout  forty  young  birds. 
No,  gas-tar  won't  keep  them  varmints  out, 
but  I  knows  wot  will.  You  jest  lay  a 
chain  round  the  ground  where  young  birds 


lived  in  he  would  be  in  a  mortal  funk, 
an'  draw  away  far  back  into  it  as  he  could. 
Arter  a  while  he'd  muster  up  courage  to 
come  a  bit  for'ard  and  have  a  look,  then 
he'd  jerk  suddenly  back  ag'in,  and  all  the 
toime  be  as  oncomfortable  as  possible,  and 
I'm  sure  he'd  run  away  if  he  could." 

"  I    manages    to  keep  the   varmints   of) 
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pretty    well,  and  on  a   loikcly    noight  for      un's  foot  off  the  leg  as  were  caught  in  the 
poachers  to  be  about  I  alius  goes  thro'  the      trap.     I  thought  he  would  'ave  'ad  more 


'  Many  a  time  f  st/d  kestrels  ta&e  young  pheasants." 

wood,  and  unroosts  my  pheasants;  they  won't  sense  nor  that;  as  a  rule  they  be    mortal 

fly  up  again  that  noight.     Yer  see'd  that  difficult  to  be  upsides  with  :  they  be  sich 

weasel  nailed   to   the   tree  o'er  yonder;  I  oncummon    cunnin'     little     devils.       I've 

trapped  un  on  Saturday,  and  he  had  knawed  knowed  'em  creep  along  a  mole  run,  and 
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come  up  under  the  sitting  hen,  and  drag 
one  arter  another  of  the  young  birds  off, 
and  it's  moighty  spry  ye  has  to  be  to  track 
'em." 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  bitter  feeling 
the  keeper  had  against  all  vermin,  although 
in  himself  most  kind. 

Here  he  stooped  down,  and  began 
foraging  amongst  some  dry  leaves  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  that  went  through  the  roof 
of  the  hut,  and  presently  produced  a  bottle, 
which  he  hospitably  offered  me,  with  the 
remark  : 

"  It  won't  'urt  ye;  it's  only  parsnip." 

I  must  say  it  had  just  the  reverse  effect, 
and  I  couldn't  help  asking  whether  he  had 
a  cellar  like  that  in  all  his  huts,  and  received 
a  laughing  negative  for  reply. 

"Hist!  they  be  a  comin'  now" — bang! 
bang ! — and  two  pigeons  fell.  We  stayed 
there  another  half-hour,  and  bagged  about 


a  dozen  birds,  and  then  started  for  home, 
and  as  we  approached  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  I  had  a  look  at  the  keeper's  pantry, 
of  which  I  give  a  sketch, 

"That  old  crow,"  remarked  velveteens, 
"  I  shot  this  morning ;  plagery  old  rascals 
they  be,  fossicking  arter  eggs ;  now  rooks 
will  take  eggs  if  'em  'as  a  chance,  but  they 
doan't  forage  about  like  crows.  Magpies 
and  jays  does." 

"  Well,"  I  remarked,  as  we  shook  hands 
previous  to  parting,  "I  think  if  I  had 
to  live  my  life  over  again  I  should  be  a 
keeper:  you  seem  to  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  landed  gentry  without  the 
responsibility." 

"  Doan't  ye  run  away  with  that  idea ; 
we  'as  plenty  o'  trouble  and  worries. 
Still,  arter  all,  I  doan't  think  as  I'd 
care  to  be  anything  now  but  wot  I  am— 
a  keeper." 


By   ROBERT   DE  LA   SARTHE 

Translated  from  the  French   by  G.  H.  Byrne 


NOT  a  breath  stirred  the  warm  air  ;  and, 
save  foT  the  monotonous  barking,  at 
long  intervals,  of  the  Kabyle  dogs,  an- 
swering each  other  from  village  to  village, 
scarcely  a  sound  broke  the  stillness. 

On  a  mat  of  rushes,  at  the  threshold  of 
;i  spacious  tent,  we  sat  cross-legged  and 
smoked  at  the  distance  that  etiquette 
demanded.  The  delicate  Moorish  tobacco 
in  the  meerschaum  bowl  of  the  Turkish 
narghile  filled  the  air  with  bluish  cloudlets 
of  voluptuous  fragrance. 

"  Dost  thou  not  find,  Ka'td,"  I  had  asked, 
"that  this  nightfall  is  peculiarly  beautiful?" 

But  Kai'd  Ali,  wrapped  in  absolute  silence, 
had  not  appeared  to  take  any  notice  of  my 

I  resolved  to  be  silent  also,  and  returned 
to  my  reflections. 

The  stealthy  African  twilight,  creeping 
ghost-like  over  the  plain,  covered  with  a 
delicate  grey  haze  the  Col  de  Tenouela, 
softening  its  rugged  eastern  edges,  which 
slowly  disappeared,  drowned  in  the  opal- 
escent tints  of  the  purple  horizon.  Behind 
us,  the  Djebel-Dir,  grey  with  sand ;  before 


us,  the  Aures,  black  with  its  forest  of 
pines,  stretched  out  its  sphinx-like  tops  in 
the  mystic  distance.  Down  below  on 
our  right  some  wavering  glimmers  of  light 
escaped  amidst  the  evening  smoke  from 
the  dark  quadrilateral  group  of  Byzantine 
ramparts  behind  which  lay  Tebessa.  Above, 
the  sombre  sky,  not  yet  spangled  with  stars, 
seemed  to  brood  in  the  hushed  stillness  of 
the  vesper  hour,  scarcely  reflecting,  in  the 
west,  the  last  purples  of  the  vanished  sun. 

As  in  the  picturesque  evenings  of  patri- 
archal days,  in  a  long  file  which  wound 
about  at  the  capricious  chance  of  a  white 
footpath,  the  women,  wives,  daughters,  and 
servants  of  the  Kai'd  walked  slowly  as  they 
returned  from  the  spring,  bending  beneath 
the  heavy  burdens  of  their  full  leathern 
water-bottles.  Their  painful  aspect  of  un- 
natural labour,  and  their  guttural  exclama- 
tions breaking  on  the  peaceful  calm  and 
dying  away,  like  groans,  without  waking 
the  echoes,  added  still  more  to  the 
powerful  melancholy  of  the  moment  and 
the  scene. 

I  became  absorbed  in  thinking  of  them, 
bending  my  ear  attentively  to  the  nearly 
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imperceptible  crescendo  of  their  strange 
cries ;  and  I  felt  myself,  by  degrees,  filled 
with  a  grave  compassion  for  these  poor 
creatures,  whose  lives  I  knew  to  be  rough 
and  laborious. 

A  brusque  movement  of  the  Kaid  having 
disturbed  me — one  would  imagine  that, 
divining  the  germination  of  my  secret 
thought,  he  wished  to  arrest  in  my  mind 
its  censorious  growth  —  I  started,  and 
turned  my  eyes  upon  him. 

His  burning  black  eyes,  penetrating, 
scrutinising,  had,  I  perceived,  been  study- 
ing me  for  some  time,  and  I  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  behind  those  disquieting 
orbs  was  accumulating  a  flood  of  wrath, 
restrained  as  yet,  which  would,  ere  long, 
burst  out  and  overflow. 

"  Chahir "  ("  Poet,"  for  thus  he  called 
me) — he  spoke  suddenly,  in  a  tone  already 
charged  with  secret  irritation.  "Chahir, 
belie  vest  thou  truly  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Prophet  Jesus  ?  " 

The  question  surprised  me  somewhat. 
Singular  prelude,  thought  I.  What  does  he 
intend  ? 

And  religiouslv,  without  unseemly  pre- 
cipitation, I  took  from  my  mouth  the  amber 
tube  of  the  long  pipe  and  affirmed  simply 
my  faith,  declaring  as  solemnly  as  I  was 
able. 

"  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the 
only  son  of  God  !  " 

The  eyelids  of  the  old  man,  suddenly 
lowered,  prevented  me  from  noting  the 
impression  which  my  infidel  formula  pro- 
duced on  him.  He  relapsed  into  his 
meditative  silence. 

This  grew  interesting,  and  I  resolved  to 
watch  him  closely. 

He  left  me  so  much  time  to  think  over 
his  words,  and  it  may  be  also  the  solemn 
tone  of  his  exordium  had  so  forcibly  struck 
my  mind,  that  even  now,  looking  back 
three  years  after,  I  still  see  him  sitting 
there  in  his  attitude  of  complete  absorp- 
tion. 

As  he  sat,  a  heroic  figure,  in  a  burnous 
of  red  wool,  with  a  gigantic  green  tarbuoch 
and  silken  turban  on  his  head,  his  long,  dry 
hands  clutching  nervously  at  his  beautiful 
silvered  beard,  he  conjured  up  in  the  mind 


all  the  Homeric  heroes  in  the  virgin  pleni- 
tude of  their  fabulous  prestige — a  prestige 
strengthened  by  the  biblical  reminiscence 
evoked  by  the  oriental  archaism  of  his  royal 
features.  There  was  something  of  Abraham 
in  his  physiognomy ;  of  Agamemnon  in  his 
pose ;  the  great,  thoughtful  brow  recalled  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon ;  the  pouting  mouth 
sceptical,  crafty,  and  withal  tragic,  hinted 
of  Ulysses  ;  and  the  ardour  of  Achilles  and 
of  Saul  flashed  intermittently  from  beneath 
the  shadowed  arch  of  his  brows  like  some 
devouring  lightning. 

God  only  knows  in  what  other  idealistic 
comparisons  my  mind  would  have  lost  itself 
if  Kaid  Ali  had  not  suddenly  turned  on  me 
with  fiery  glances  and  resumed  emphatically, 
with  laboured  words  and  chopped  phrases, 
in  a  voice  now  bubbling  over  with 
flourishes  of  indignation,  now  ringing  with 
the  knell  of  rancour. 

"  Listen." 

"  By  Allah,  I  hate  the  French  and  their 
conquests.  I  curse  them.  If  Djezair  has 
fallen,  it  is  for  its  faults  and  not  by  the 
cannon  of  the  Christians.  It  was  written. 
And  since  Djezair  has  fallen,  we,  the 
noblest  of  the  race  of  men,  cringe  like 
timorous  lizards,  crushed  'neath  the  heel  of 
the  stranger.  There  is  no  other  God  than 
Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet. .  I 
swear  to  thee  that  if  Djezair  awakes  one 
day  for  vengeance,  I  will  not  be  the  last  to 
sleep.  *  Look  ! '  and  his  gesture,  from  East 
to  West,  embraced  the  plain;  'look.'  If 
the  jackals,  thy  brothers,  had  stayed  in 
their  dens,  I,  Kaid  Ali  ben  Sliman  ben  el 
Hadj  Abdullah,  would  rule  as  a  Sultan 
from  one  mountain  to  the  other. 

"The  oppressed  would  find  a  shelter 
in  my  tents ;  the  poor  would  drink  milk 
from  my  jars,  and  would  eat  kous-kous 
at  my  table.  The  French  have  stolen 
all  from  me,  and  the  poor  are  hungry  ; 
the  French  have  usurped  my  power,  and 
the  helpless  lament  beneath  the  stick  of 
the  strong. 

"  Bear  this  well  in  mind,  Son  of  Roumi ; 
if  Djezair  had  not  fallen,  Kaid  Ali  would 
punish,  in  broad  daylight,  crime  and  blas- 
phemy by  the  sabres  of  his  followers.  But 
now  he  is  compelled  to  hide  in  the  night 
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'midst  the  aloes  along  the  roadside,  and  to 

assassinate  like  a  bandit." 

*  *  »  * 

The  expression  of  manly  wrath  is  always 
startling. 

From  the  first  words  of  the  Ka'id,  the 
force  of  his  voice  and  the  energy  of  his 
utterance  had  overcome  me,  and  the 
threatening  import  of  his  last  words  caused 
a  chill  to  spread  through  my  veins,  and 
raised  in  my  mind  a  flood  of  diverse  fears. 
But  as  his  obstinately  searching  gaze  never 
moved  from  my  face,  I  strove  to  keep  the 
fears  that  consumed  me  from  transpiring, 
and  in  a  voice  as  quietly  tranquil  as  possible, 
I  replied  : 

"  Kaid,  thou  hast  taught  me  to  read  the 
Koran.  I  have  read  there  that  God  leads 
whom  he  will  and  misleads  whom  he 
will."3" 

My  answer,  apparently  so  phlegmatic, 
pacified  him  for  the  moment.  Or  did  he 
imagine  that  a  suspicious  arrilre  pensie  lay 
hidden  under  my  confiding  exterior?  Ka'id 
Ali  saluted  with  a  reverent  bend  of  the 
head  the  verse  invoked,  then,  modifying  for 
an  instant  his  harsh  voice,  he  said  : 

"I  hate  the  French,  Chahir!  But  I 
esteem  thee,  and  if  thou  believedst  in  the 
Book,  I  would  like  thee  for  my  son.'' 

He  was  silent,  as  if  hesitating  to  go  on. 

*  *  *  * 

Not  understanding  these  contradictory 
declarations,  I  again  wrapped  my  cloak 
about  me,  to  keep  myself  in  countenance, 
and  in  order  to  escape  his  persistent  stare, 
I  turned  my  head  and  resumed  the  study 
of  my  surroundings. 

The  women,  by  this  time  returned  to 
the  encampment,  had  separated  and  were 
scattered  about  through  the  maze  of  tents. 
Some  young  girls  passed  not  far  from  us 
and  I  had  time  to  admire  their  grace  and 
to  deplore  that  it  should  be  selfishly  defaced 

and  sacrificed  to  masculine  slothfulness. 

*  »  *  * 

Without  doubt  he  had  not  ceased  to 
watch  me,  and  his  voice  again  becoming 
relentless,  returned  once  more  to  disturb 
me. 

"But  if  thou  believest,  as  thou  sayest, 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Prophet  Jesus,"  con- 


cluded he,  giving  vent  to  his  thoughts, 
"  look  no  more  on  my  daughters,  or  mis- 
fortune will  befall  thee!" 

This  time,  the  leading  thread  of  his  dis- 
course was  disclosed  to  me.  It  was  his 
Mussulman  defiance,  paternal  solicitude 
joined  to  religious  fanaticism,  that  prompted 
him — poor  Ka'id. 

Secure  in  my  innocence  on  this  point,  I 
contented  myself  with  calmly  looking  him 
in  the  face,  and  much  to  his  amazement, 
brought  forward  this  doctrine :  that  man 
judges  only  on  the  exclusive  formulas  of  a 
narrow  code  dictated  to  his  conscience  by 
his  natural  propensities  and  habits. 

"Fear  nothing,  Ka'id.  I  look  on  thy 
daughters  as  I  look  on  thy  horses,  thy  trees, 
and  thy  tents ;  as  I  look  on  the  stars  in 
the  sky,  on  the  flowers  of  the  earth;  I  look 
on  them  with  the  eyes  of  my  soul  and  not 
of  my  flesh ;  because  they  are  beautiful. 
And  thou  canst  not  forbid  me,  because 
God,  the  sole  Master  of  beauty,  has  created 
it  for  the  pleasure  of  all." 

A  fresh  interval  stopped  this  sober  dis- 
course, but  it  was  only  a  brief  suspension. 
After  some  minutes  of  inward  deliberation, 
in  which  he  expended  all  the  reserve 
of  his  empire  over  himself,  Kaid  Ali 
burst  out  vehemently  in  this  suggestive 
admonition : 

"  Chahir,  thou  art  sincere,  perchance,  but 
thou  deceives t  thyself !  Beware  of  thyself, 
by  Allah  !  Beware  of  thyself  and  of  me  ! 
I  warn  thee.  A  treacherous  and  subtle 
demon  watches  like  a  sentinel  at  the 
entrance  of  thy  soul.  ...  By  Allah, 
Chahir,  beware  !  .  .  .  Knowest  thou  that 
my  hands  are  redder  than  my  burnous? 
.  .  .  Knowest  thou  that  my  poniard  is 
prompt  and  implacable  ?  .  .  .  Look  into 
thy  heart,  Chahir,  I  pray  thee  ;  and  if  thou 
findest  it  vulnerable,  .  .  .  go !  Fbe  with- 
out delay  ! " 

»  *  *  # 

Then,  masking  his  face  beneath  a  dis- 
guise of  heroically  simulated  indifference, 
he  lowered  his  voice  to  an  ironical  minor 
key  that  froze  my  blood. 

"Chahir,  thou  knewest  the  beautiful 
young  soldier,  the  fair  one,  who  was 
picked  up  dead  in  my  village  one   night 
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in  the  past  winter.  Knowest  thou  who 
struck  him  ?" 

The  history  of  the  unfortunate  young 
man  was  known  to  me  through  the  official 
version.  I  shuddered  but,  recovering,  I 
enunciated  slowly,  like  a  priest : 

"  None  may  murder  a  living  soul  except 
by  the  permission  of  Allah,  and  according 
to  the  Eternal  Book.(aJ  It  was  thou  who 
killed  him." 

"Yes,  it  .was  I.  Yes,"  he  exclaimed. 
And  his  eyes  flamed ;  but  whether  from 
resentment  or  pride  I  was  unable  to  de- 
termine. "  It  was  I,  Chahir.  But  it  was 
not  as  people  think,  because  he  was  in  my 
field.<3)  The  young  soldier  was  an  infidel, 
and  my  daughter  a  believer.  The  young 
soldier  is  dead  because  he  loved  my 
daughter,  and  my  daughter  loved  him. 
Give  not  your  daughters  to  the  infide^ 
while  he  believes  not.u)  Kill  him  in  all 
places  where  you  find  him.(5)  It  is 
written ! " 

When  he  had  proclaimed  in  unrelenting 
syllables,  trenchant,  and  cutting  like  swords, 
these  murderous  verses,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  stifled  a  sigh,  and  repelled  by  a 
violent  effort  of  will  a  flood  of  sorrowful 


emotion  which  rose  from  the  heart.  Never- 
theless, with  simulated  calm  he  concluded 
firmly,  in  a  low  voice,  but  with  an  expres- 
sion at  once  sepulchral  and  heartrending  : 

"  I  am  just,  Chahir  :  my  daughter  also  is 
dead,  and  I  have  forgotten  her  name !  " 
#  ♦  *  * 

Oh,  human  soul !  Maze  of  unfathom- 
able windings !  Whilst  I  sat  silent,  suffo- 
cated with  indignant  horror,  mentally 
blinded  by  the  blood  of  the  victims,  who 
appeared  clear  before  my  sight,  palpitating, 
with  the  fatal  knife  in  the  breast,  I  heard 
the  Kai'd,  again  congealed  into  horrible 
tranquillity,  murmuring,  as  he  caressed  the 
amber  beads  of  his  rosary  : 

"  There  is  no  other  God  than  Allah,  and 

Mohammed  is  his  Prophet." 

»  •  •         • 

We  smoked  a  few  more  narghiles  in 
silence,  then  he  dismissed  me  in  the  cus- 
tomary way. 


1  Koran, 
a  Koran. 

3  Koran, 
yonr  field." 

4  Koran. 

5  Koran. 


Sourate  XIV.,  vene  4. 
Sour  ate  III.,  verse  139. 
Sourate  II.,  verse    233. 

Sourate  II.,  verse  220. 
Sourate  II.,  verse  187. 


Your   wives    are 
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THE  ONLY  SON  OF  HIS  MOTHER 

By  BERTHA   DEANS-FREEMAN 


WITHIN  a  Highland  cottage,  heather 
deep, 
An  aged  form  in  retrospection  sighs; 
The  blue  peat-smoke  curls  thick  about  the 
past, 
Where  gleams  one  bonny  face  before 
her  eyes : 
Her  bairn,  to  Art  consigned  by  Genius' 

seal, 
And  hers  no  more,  whether  in  woe  or 
weal. 

She  sees  him  with  Fame's  bays  above  his 
brow  ; 
The   plaudits   of  mankind  his  proud 
cheeks  flush  ; 
The  world  unites,  'mid  stirring  speech  and 
song, 
With    chink    of   glass,    to    toast    the 
Scottish  brush. 


One  ray  of  comfort  still  the  mother-heart 
Knows,  though  she  dwell  forgotten  and 
apart. 

"Eh,  but  he  be  na'  shamed  o'   me,  puir 
bairn ! 
When  bidin   here,  yon   Summertime, 
he  drew 
My  ain  pecture,  wee  bittie  shawl  and  a', 
Wi'  sanded  floor  and  auld  deal  dresser 
too. 

Maist-like,  wi'  '  Mither '  written  plain,  'tis 

shown 
Tae    a'    the    graundest    folk    o'    London 
Town ! " 
Nor  dreams  she  that  the  portrait,  true  to 

life, 
Has  fetched  its  price    .    .    .    the  name 
"An  Auld  Gudewife." 


INDIAN  MOCCASINS 

By    M.    A.    PECK 


I  BELIEVE  that  no  one  has  yet  under- 
taken to  make  a  study  of  the  foot-gear 
of  the  North  American  Indian,  and  as  I 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  subject 
for  some  time  past,  I  shall  try  to  show  that 
the  study  of  even  such  common  things  as 
boots  and  shoes  has  its  charm. 

Although  the  pale-faces  are  gradually 
over-spreading  Canada,  there  is  still  a 
goodly  number  of  redskins  scattered  over 
the  country.  Some  inhabit  the  forests  and 
plains  of  districts  but  little  known  to  the 
white  man,  while  others  congregate  on  the 
"  Reserves,"  where  they  learn  the  virtues 
and  the  vices  of  civilization ;  and  during 
the  summer  curb  the  passionate  longing 
for  the  lately-resigned  freedom  of  the  woods, 
to  which  in  winter  they  once  more  turn 
with  added  zest.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
generations  of  intermarrying  with  French 
or  Irish,  occasionally  with  Scotch  or 
English,  it  takes  to  eradicate  the  passion 
for  wild  life  inborn  in  the  Indian  heart? 
Who  can  say  that  the  Indian  is  not  a 
sadder,  if  a  wiser,  man  for  such  eradica- 
tion ?  The  throb  of  joy  that  stirs  his  heart 
as  he  stands  gazing  at  early  morning  from 
some  mountain  crag ;  the  peace  that  settles 
-down,  as  at  sunset  he  wends  his  way  across 
the  vast  plain ;  the  keen  excitement  of  the 
chase,  when  he  must  strike  or  go  supperless 
to  his  couch  of  moss;  the  musical  lap  of 
the  waves  on  his  birch  canoe  as  he  shoots 
his  swift  way  across  the  sunlit  lake — these 
are  some  of  the  delights  that  he  must  forego 
when  he  abandons  his  wild  life  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  white  brother,  sets  himself 
to  practice  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  some 
ways  he  gains  much ;  undoubtedly  he  loses 
much. 

In  his  native  haunts  the  Indian  has  his 
own  code  of  honour,  and  it  is  no  mean 
one.  His  honesty  is  notorious,  his  hos- 
pitality is  bounded  only  by  the  capacity  of 
his  wigwam,   his  fidelity   and   loyalty   are 
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worthy  of  imitation  by  those  who  propose 
to  be  his  teachers.  But  when  he  changes 
his  manner  of  life  he,  alas,  changes  but  too 
often  his  wild  virtues  for  the  vices  of 
civilization. 

The  uncivilized  Indian  will  die  of  star- 
vation rather  than  touch  the  "  cache "  o! 
food  left  by  some  wanderer,  whose  pos- 
sessions are  too  many  to  take  on  his 
journey,  and  who  knows  that  he  can  safely 
deposit  all  his  stores  by  the  trail  until  he 
comes  again,  and  that  the  honour  of  the 
wilderness  will  stand  his  sentinel. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  spent  some  years 
among  a  distant  tribe  of  Indians,  told  me 
that  after  he  had  been  there  some  time  the 
Indians  came  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of 
bank.  When  they  needed  money  they 
would  come  to  him  to  borrow  it,  but  always 
with  some  piece  of  beadwork  or  basketry, 
valuable  for  at  least  the  amount  they 
sought.  This  they  would  leave  for  months, 
perhaps  for  years,  until  they  accumulated 
the  necessary  money  to  redeem  their  pledge, 
when  they  would  come,  walk  into  the 
house,  select  their  own  work  and,  placing 
the  money  on  the  table,  would  silently  dis- 
appear again.  If  no  one  happened  to  be 
in  the  house,  the  transaction  was  concluded 
with  the  same  scrupulous  honesty.  I  men- 
tion this  as  an  example  of  the  honour  of 
the  wilderness. 

But  Indian  virtues  and  Indian  moccasins 
are  far  from  being  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  I  must  leave  the  exalted  and  turn  to 
the  more  humble  theme. 

In  Canada,  east  of  the  Rockies,  there 
are  eleven  main  tribes  still  in  existence. 
These  are  divided  and  subdivided  as  follow  : 

i.  Micmacs — Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

2.  Amalecites — New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

3.  Abenakis — Province  of  Quebec. 

4.  Iroquois       (Mohawks,       Onandagas, 
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Cayugas,  Senacas,  Tuscaroras,  Oneidas) — 
Western  part  of  Province  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario. 

5.  Hurons  and  Wyandottes — Province 
of  Quebec  and  Western  Ontario. 

6.  Algonquins  : 

Tete  de  Boule — Province  of  Quebec. 

Montagnais — Province  of  Quebec, 
N.  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Naseopies — Labrador  and  N.  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

Crees  (wood,  swampy,  plain) — 
Northern  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
North-west  Territories  from  Hud- 
son Bay  and  Quebec  to  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Chippewas  and  Ojibways — Central 
Ontario. 

Mississaugas — Central  Ontario. 

Ottawas  or  Odawas — Ontario  and 
Manitoulin  Island. 

Pottawattamies — Western  Ontario. 

7.  Sioux — Refugees  from  U.S.,  Manitoba, 
and  North-west  Territories. 

8.  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Peigans — 
Southern  Alberta. 

9.  Sarcees — Southern  Alberta. 

10.  Thinnies  (Chippewayans,  Beavers, 
Slaves,  Dogribs,  Yellowknives,  Caribou 
Eaters,  Loucheux) — McKenzie  River  and 
Peace  River  Basins. 

11.  Stoneys  —  Western  Saskatchewan, 
Southern  Assiniboia,  and  Western  Alberta. 

Each  of  these  tribes,  and  many  of  the 
subdivisions,  have  their  own  distinctive 
moccasins,  both  as  to  shape  and  decora- 
tion, and  I  propose  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
in  explaining  the  differences,  and  the  con- 
clusions at  which  I  have  arrived  with  regard 
to  them. 

We  will  begin  at  the  eastern  coast  of 
Canada  with  the  Micmacs. 

This  tribe  inhabits  parts  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  where  the  climate  is 
damp  and  not  very  severe.  The  Indians 
have  accommodated  their  moccasins  to 
their  needs,  making  them  of  a  very  heavy 
caribou  hide,  that  must  be  a  good  protec- 
tion in  the  wet  paths  of  the  forest  (Fig.  1 ). 
This  slipper  moccasin  has  a  very  broad 
tongue,  which  extends  down  nearly  to  the 
toes.     The  lower  part  is  gathered  roujhlv 


on  to  the  tongue,  and  the  heel  is  clumsily 
cut.  Altogether  in  shape,  texture,  and 
workmanship  this  moccasin  is  unattractive, 
and  I  should  judge  that  the  Micmacs  are 
less  artistic  than  many  of  their  relatives. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Abenakis,  whose 
hunting  grounds  in  Quebec  are,  during  the 
long  winter  months,  covered  with  deep 
snow.  They,  too,  use  the  heavy  caribou 
hide,  but  instead  of  a  low  slipper,  they  wear 
a  high  moccasin  that  covers  the  ankle  well 
(Fig.  2).  The  tongue  is  broad,  but  does 
not  descend  so  low  as  that  of  the  Micmacs, 
and  just  over  the  toes  there  is  a  second 
gathering  set  into  a  short  straight  seam, 
that  appears  to  be  distinctive  of  the 
Abenakis.  This  tribe  makes  also  an 
excellent  stout  caribou  glove,  most  suitable 
for  winter  hunting. 

Without  a  long  journey  we  find  the 
Iroquois,  so  well  known  and  so  much 
dreaded  in  early  colonial  days.  As  would 
be  expected  of  this  clever  tribe,  their 
moccasin  is  remarkable.  In  shape  and 
style  it  is  quite  different  from  any  other. 
The  whole  foot  is  cut  in  one  piece,  the  join 
being  made  down  the  middle  of  the  upper, 
with  a  short  seam  round  the  toes.  At  the 
ankle  there  is  a  piece  laid  on  and  turned 
over  with,  at  the  edge,  a  decorative  fringe. 
The  Irbquois  use  caribou-skin  beautifully 
tanned  and  dressed,  and,  though  quite 
thick,  as  soft  as  a  lady's  glove.  Being 
tanned  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other, 
this  skin  has,  when  fringed,  a  very  pretty 
appearance.  The  finished  moccasin  is  a 
most  artistic  production.  The  moccasins 
from  which  the  photograph  reproduced  in 
Fig.  3  was  taken  are  probably  the  only 
pair  now  in  existence. 

The  modern  Iroquois  moccasin  (Fig.  4), 
made  in  Caughnawaga,  is  not  distinctive 
of  the  tribe.  It  is  something  like  the 
Montagnais  moccasin,  and  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, adapted  from  that  style. 

And  now,  before  going  away  from  the 
east,  we  must  take  a  long  flight,  and  have 
a  look  at  the  work  of  the  natives  of  Labra 
dor.  I  say  natives,  not  Indians,  because  I 
wish  to  show  the  moccasins  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  the  long  boots  of  the  men  of  the 
French  shore,  who  are  of  French  extraction. 
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The  Esquimau k,  living  as  they  do  on  the 
sea  coast  and  subsisting  largely  on  seal 
flesh,  need  shoes  that  will  not  only  be 
warm,  but  will  help  them  to  be  sure-footed 
on  the  treacherous  ice-floes.  They  have  met 
both  these  needs  by  using  the  skin  of  the 
reindeer,  without  removing  the  hair.  For 
the  sole  of  their  moccasin  (Fig.  5)  they 
clip  the  hair,  making  it  short  enough  to  be 
like  stubble,  which  prevents  their  slipping 
about       Inside  they  lay  another  layer  of 


by  every  Frenchman.  I  find  no  trace  of 
this  heel  gathering  in  any  of  the  Indian 
moccasins  that  I  have  seen. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  Algonquins, 
who,  with  their  many  related  branches,  are 
perhaps  the  most  largely  represented  of  all 
the  tribes.  Scattered  over  an  enormous 
tract  of  country,  beginning  in  Quebec  and 
extending  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  far  west  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  their  requirements 
are  various  as  regards  their  foot-gear,  and, 


skin,  with  the  long  hair  turned  up.  The 
upper  has  also  the  hair  turned  in,  thus 
forming  a  warm  covering  for  the  foot. 

The  French  shore  fishermen  use  seal-skin 
for  their  long  boots  (Fig.  6).  The  leather  is 
very  dark  in  colour,  and  is  quite  impervious 
to  water.  The  reason  that  I  particularly 
mention  this  boot  is  that  the  gathering  at 
the  toe  is  evidently  copied  from  the  M  on  tag- 
nais  moccasin,  and  is  remarkably  well 
made.  At  the  heel  there  is  an  even  finer 
gathering,  which  appears  to  be  the  outcome 
of  the  natural  taste  for  decoration,  inherited 


as  we  might  expect,  their  styles  are  varied 
as  the  districts  they  inhabit.  All  the 
branches  of  this  tribe  tan  and  dress  skins 
remarkably  well ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  some 
skins  from  Labrador  that  are  marvels  of 
beauty  and  softness,  and  when  decorated, 
as  they  frequently  are  with  beautiful 
designs  in  coloured  pigments,  they  become 
treasures  for  the  museum  and  the  private 
collection. 

The  moccasins  made  by  the  Montagnais 
branch  are  among  those  most  frequently  seen 
by  tourists,  partly  because  this  tribe  lives  near 
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the  grasses  of  their  prairies — dyed,  alas,  in 
brilliant  and  startling  hues — or  with  beads, 
and  here  we  get  their  very  best  work.  It 
is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  Indians  made 
their  first  acquaintance  with  beads  on  the 
arrival  of  the  white  man — a  most  mistaken 
idea.  Years  before  the  advent  of  the  trader 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  send 
messengers  to  the  distant  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
there  to  secure  shells  of  which  to  make 
beads  for  the  decoration  of  their  clothing. 
These  shells  were  broken,  ground,  and 
pierced  by  the  patient  squaws,  to  produce 
the  delicate  beads  that  have  aroused  the 
admiration  of  the  white  man.  These  beads 
were  strung  on  caribou  sinew,  to  break 
which  is  almost  impossible. 

The  decorative  patterns  used  by  the 
western  tribes  are  not  as  yet  much  in- 
fluenced by  civilization.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  conventional,  and  are  extremely 
interesting.  The  ever-recurring  triangle  on 
the  border  plainly  denotes  journeys  to  the 
mountains ;  the  arrow-head,  prowess  in  the 
chase  or  on  the  war-path.  Prayers  for  the 
safety  of  the  husband  were  constantly,  I  am 
told,  woven  into  the  patterns  on  his  shoes, 
just  as  prayers  were  woven  into  the  mar- 
vellous Indian  baskets,  now  becoming  so 
rare.     (See  patterns  in  Fig.  1 3.) 

The  dance  moccasin  (Fig  14)  is  a  work  of 
art,  covered  as  it  is  with  beads,  even  on  the 
sole.  The  only  tongue  on  these  moccasins 
is  merely  ornamental,  and  is  stitched  on  at 
the  instep,  and  allowed  to  hang  over  the 
foot.  A  short  fringe  is  sewed  into  the  heel- 
seam  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  three  allied  tribes — Blackfoot,  Blood, 
and  Peigan — use  the  same  shape,  with 
slightly-varied  patterns.  The  Indians,  and, 
indeed,  even  white  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  different  branches,  can  tell  at  once 
to  what  tribe  an  Indian  belongs  by  his 
moccasins,  though  to  most  people  the 
difference  is  too  slight  to  be  apparent. 
Fig.  15  represents  the  moccasin  of  the 
Blackfoot  and  Fig.  16  is  a  moccasin  of  the 
Bloods. 

Before  leaving  the  Plain  Indians  I  must 
mention  a  moccasin  that  I  have  before  me, 
though  it  does  not  properly  come  in  with 
British   North  American  moccasins,  as   it 


belongs  to  the  Comanche  Tribe  (U.S.). 
It  is  represented  in  Fig.  17  and  is  quite 
the  most  beautiful  moccasin  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  long  and  slender  in 
shape,  and  the  leather  is  dyed  a  fine 
dull  blue.  The  bead  embroidery  is  very 
simple,  merely  a  border,  with  arrow-heads 
and  a  small  square  design.  Long  delicate 
fringes,  also  blue,  decorate  the  pointed 
tongue  and  the  heal-seam.  Truly  a  most 
artistic  shoe. 

Another  tribe  inhabiting  the  great  plains, 
the  Stoney  Indians,  make  their  moccasins 
with  a  hard  sole  and  a  heel  fringe,  and  use 
somewhat  the  same  patterns.  Among  these 
Indians  I  have  found  what  I  may  call  the 
bitten-pattern  on  the  moccasins  (Fig.  18). 
The  squaws  make  this  by  folding  a  piece  of 
bark  several  times,  and  then  biting  hard 
upon  it.  They  unfold  this,  and  cut  it 
out  by  the  marks,  lay  it  on  the  leather, 
and  draw  around  it. 

And  now  having  crossed  the  plains,  we 
find  once  more  that  the  soft-footed  warrior 
has  the  advantage.  Among  the  mountains 
and  forests  of  British  Columbia,  in  shape 
and  style  the  moccasins  (Fig.  19)  are 
similar  to,  though  not  identical  with,  those 
of  the  eastern  tribes.  The  Shushwaps,  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Rockies,  make  a 
moccasin  not  unlike  that  of  the  Crees. 
Slightly  tanned  deer-skin  is  used,  and  the 
tongue  is  very  short.  The  upper  is  joined 
on  to  the  tongue  without  any  gathering, 
and  a  long  seam  extends  down  to  the  toe, 
meeting  a  seam  which  goes  just  across  the 
tip  of  the  toe. 

I  have  not  as  yet  examined  the  moccasins 
of  other  tribes  west  of  the  Rockies,  but  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  mention  a 
remarkable  pair  that  I  received  not  long 
since.  These  are  made  by  the  Esquimaux 
of  Alaska,  and  are  used  in  the  springtime, 
when  the  hot  sun  in  the  daytime  and  the 
cold  winds  at  night  combine  to  form  an 
icy  crust  on  the  snow.  Something  that 
will  prevent  slipping  becomes  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  clever  little  Esquimaux  has 
risen  superior  to  the  difficulty.  He  makes 
his  spring  moccasin  (Fig.  20)  of  salmon- 
skin  which,  when  well  tanned,  is  exceedingly 
strong.      On  the  pair  in  my  possession  the 
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scales  run  one  way  on  the  sole  of  one  foot         I  have  to  thank  Mr.  J.  A.  Macrae,  of 

and  the  reverse  way  on  the  other,  so  that  the  Indian  Department  at  Ottawa,  for  his 

one  foot  can  be  used  to  slide  along  on,  kind    assistance   in   collecting    moccasins 

while  the  other  acts  as  a  brake.     The  use  from  remote  tribes,  and  also  the  Montreal 

of  a  magnifying   glass  will  show  up    this  Branch  of  the  Women's  Art  Association  of 

peculiarity  as    well    as    much    interesting  Canada  for  permission  to  take  photographs 

detail  in  other  moccasins.  from  their  unique  collection  of  moccasins. 
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THE  FOUR  RIDERS 

By    SYDNEY   HESSELRIGGE 

THERE  came  one  riding  from  the  East,  with  jewels  rich  and  rare; 
His  steed  was  draped  in  cloth  of  gold ;   black  were  his  eyes  and  hair. 
Dusky  and  slim  and  lithe  was  he,  each  movement  full  of  grace, 
And  he  flung  his  jewels  at  her  feet,  and  bowed  to  the  ground  his  face. 
"  All  these  are  yours,"  he  cried,  "  and  more  !     And  a  radiant  palace,  too, 
If  you'll  come  with  me ! "     But  she  shook  her  head, 
"  For  my  love  is  not  like  you  ! "  she  said ; 
"  My  love  is  not  like  you ! " 

There  came  one  riding  from  the  West ;   stalwart  and  tall  was  he. 

He  came  from  out  the  prairie-lands  that  lie  beyond  the  sea. 

His  eyes  were  sharp  and  keen  ;   his  voice  was  loud,  and  sure,  and  strong ; 

He  looked  as  if  the  world  were  his  as  he  gaily  rode  along. 

"Now  come,  be  mine,  and  I  will  show  you  countries  vast  and  new." 

But  she  laughed  and  turned  away.     "For  O, 

My  love  is  not  like  you,  you  know ! 

My  love  is  not  like  you  ! " 

There  came  one  riding  from  the  South,  with  dark  and  dreamy  eyes ; 
His  voice  was  low  and  soft,  and  sad  as  a  summer  breeze  that  dies. 
He  whispered  words  of  passionate  love  and  knelt  low  at  her  feet, 
And  sang  her  songs  of  sunny  lands  where  life  runs  hot  and  sweet 
"O,  be  my  love,"  he  pleaded,  "for  none  other  will  I  woo." 
But  she  said  it  could  not  be — yet  sighed — 
"  For  my  love  is  not  like  you  ! "  she  cried ; 
"  My  love  is  not  like  you ! " 

There  came  one  riding  from  the  North;  his  hair  was  like  the  sun, 

His  eyes  were  blue  as  the  tumbling  sea  when  the  day  has  just  begun. 

His  skin  was  tanned  by  the  salt  sea-winds ;   he  was  young,  and  brave,  and  fair ; 

Right  into  her  soul  he  looked,  and  smiled  as  if  something  pleased  him  there. 

He  leaned  from  the  saddle  and  took  her  hand,  and  said,  "Will  you  ride  with  me? 

My  home  is  blessed  by  the  brave  North-wind  and  kissed  by  the  rolling  sea. 

I  have  no  wealth  but  youth  and  strength,  my  jewels  are  sun-flecked  waves, 

My  music  the  song  that  the  ocean  sings  as  he  swells  through  the  rocky  caves. 

I  bring  you  nought  but  a  loving  heart  that's  ever  warm  and  true — 

Say,  will  you  come?"     And  she  needs  must  go — 

"For  my  love  is  just  like  you,  I  know. 

My  love  is  just  like  you !     My  love, 

My  love  is  just  like  you ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A   DAREDEVIL   TURK 

I  HAD  had  the  two  prisoners  confined  in 
separate  rooms  and  very  strongly 
guarded,  and,  from  the  story  which  my  men 
now  told  me,  I  could  make  a  pretty  good 
guess  which  was  the  reckless  daredevil 
of  Stephani's  description.  He  had  made  a 
desperate  and  nearly  successful  attempt  to 
escape. 

The  men  had  at  first  been  left  with  their 
hands  bound  only,  and  one  of  them  had 
succeeded  in  freeing  himself.  When  the 
servant  in  charge  of  him  had  paid  his 
periodical  visit  in  compliance  with  my 
orders,  he  had  been  attacked  with  sudden 
violence  by  the  prisoner  and  stunned  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  before  he  could  utter  a 
cry.  The  prisoner  then  crept  out  of  the 
room,  opened  a  window  in  the  passage 
near,  got  out  of  the  house,  stole  down  to 
the  landing  stage,  and  was  in  the  very  act 
of  casting  off  one  of  the  dinghies  when  he 
was  accidentally  discovered.    A  big  struggle 


water,  either  to  drown  himself  or,  more 
probably,  to  attempt  the  forlorn  chance  of 
swimming  to  the  mainland. 

It  was  a  vain  effort,  however.  The  sea- 
men followed  in  a  boat,  and  from  the  way 
the  story  was  told,  I  gathered  that  they  had 
given  him  a  very  rough-and-tumble  quarter 
of  an  hour.  They  let  him  swim  some  dis- 
tance and  then,  grappling  him  with  a  boat- 
hook,  towed  him  back  and  landed  him 
half  drowned  and  thoroughly  exhausted. 

"  You  see,  sir,  they  dursen't  haul  him 
into  the  cockle-shell  for  fear  as  he'd  upset 
it,"  said  the  man  to  me,  "  and  they  dursen't 
let  him  go,  neither;  so  there  was  nothing 
else  for  it.  And  he'd  made  it  hot  for  three 
of  'em  already.  He  carried  on  like  a 
rampaging  wild  beast,  and  afterwards  we 
thought  it  best  to  keep  a  couple  of  men  in 
his  room  to  guard  him." 

Thus,  when  I  entered  the  room,  I  found 
two  of  our  men  with  loaded  revolvers 
sitting  by  the  door  watching  the  prisoner, 
who  was  lounging  on  a  sofa  in  an  attitude 
of  apparently  listless  indifference  to  their 
presence.     He  had  made  his  effort  and  it 
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had  failed,  and  he  had  therefore  resigned 
himself,  like  a  true  son  of  Islam,  to  face 
the  inevitable.  He  did  not  even  look  up 
at  my  entrance. 

"  You  can  leave  the  room,"  I  said  to  the 
men. 

"  He's  a  dangerous  customer,  sir,"  one 
of  them  ventured. 

"  Then  give  me  your  revolver  and  remain 
close  at  hand,"  I  replied,  as  I  crossed  the 
room  and  stood  by  the  couch.  "  You  are 
Abdullah  Bey?"  I  asked  him.  He 
feigned  not  to' hear  me.  "You  will  find  it 
better  to  answer,"  I  added  curtly. 

Answer  me  he  did  then  in  an  unexpected 
fashion  which,  had  I  been  less  on  my 
guard,  would  have  had  sorry  consequences 
for  me.  With  a  sudden,  single  effort,  he 
sprang  at  me  and  all  but  succeeded  in 
seizing  the  hand  which  held  the  revolver. 
Only  a  quick  jump  backwards  saved  me, 
and,  in  an  instant,  I  had  him  covered. 

"  Your  blood  will  be  on  your  own  head," 
I  said  quietly,  and,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  no  word  but  an  oath,  he 
went  back  to  his  place  and  resumed  his 
former  pose  of  indifference.  "  You  are 
Abdullah  Bey?"  I  asked  again,  and 
again  he  refused  to  answer.  "  I  shall  find 
means  to  make  you  speak,"  I  said  threaten- 
ingly. 

I  had  Stephani  brought  in  then  and  con- 
fronted the  two, 

"  Do  you  know  this  man  ?  " 

"It  is  Abdullah  Bey,"  said  Stephani, 
and,  satisfied  on  that  point,  I  sent  him 
away  again. 

"  Now,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
I  know  of  your  part  in  the  plot  of  Mara- 
boukh  Pasha  to  depose  his  Majesty ;  last 
night  you  were  caught  in  the  act  of 
carrying  his  Majesty  to  your  house  in  the 
hills,  and  you  know  the  kind  of  punishment 
which  awaits  a  man  taken  red-handed  in 
the  commission  of  such  an  act  in  this 
merciless  country  of  yours.  I  have  come 
to  offer  you  a  chance  of  saving  yourself 
from  torture  and  death." 

Still  he  made  no  response,  as  if  sus- 
pecting a  trick  to  trap  him  into  a  con- 
fession. 

"  I  know  of  this,  because  I  was  one  of 


those  who  took  the  Sultan  from  your  caique, 
and  because,  in  the  second  place,  I  was 
with  Maraboukh  Pasha  when  he  died,  and 
all  his  documents  and  papers  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  police.  The  proof  of  your 
crimes  is  beyond  question,  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  may  yet  save  your  life.  I  offer 
you  the  chance  of  it." 

He  sat  up  then  and  looked  at  me. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

"  I  am  an  Englishman ;  my  name  is 
Ormesby." 

"How  can  you  do  what  you  say  ?  " 

"  No  matter.     I  can  and  will  do  it." 

"Is  it  by  your  orders  I  have  been  so 
foully  treated  here  ?  " 

"  You  were  confined  here  by  my  orders, 
and  when  you  tried  to  escape,  you  brought 
on  yourself  whatever  you  have  since 
endured." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  restore  to  my  hands,  safe  and  un- 
injured, the  American  girl,  Miss  Grant, 
who  has  been  in  your  custody." 

He  gave  me  a  look  of  deep  cunning  and 
smiled. 

"Ah,  so  that's  the  complication.  You 
must  have  been  anxious  about  her,  good 
Mr. Englishman,"  he  said  insolently. 

"I  am  in  no  mood  for  trifling,"  I 
answered  curtly. 

"  No  ?  Well,  that's  nothing  to  me.  It's 
the  man  in  the  fig-tree  who  gathers  the 
fruit,  and  the  man  on  the  ground  must  wait 
till  he  pleases  to  give  it  to  him.  And  I'm 
in  the  fig-tree,  it  seems,  and  you  are  on  the 
ground.  She  is  a  very  beautiful  woman 
and  very  rich,  too.  Now,  what  is  she 
worth  ?  " 

"  More  than  your  life,  or  I  should  not  be 
here  now.     Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,  if  you  please.  Figs 
have  a  high  value  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,"  and  he  smiled  as  impudently  and 
lightly  as  though  it  were  my  life  and  not 
his  that  hung  in  the  balance. 

"There  are  other  ways  of  getting  figs 
than  buying  them,"  said  I  significantly. 

"Long,  uncertain,  sometimes  difficult, 
those  ways,  and  the  fruit  is  apt  to  be 
bruised  or  destroyed  in  the  interval.  It  is 
safer  and  quicker  to  buy." 
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"I  am  here  to  impose  my  terms  not  to 
bargain,  and  my  patience  is  apt  to  be 
short." 

"  For  my  part,  I  wouldn't  be  here  at  all 
if  I  could  help  it,  by  the  Prophet ;  but  being 
here  and  being,  curiously  enough,  in  the 
position  of  power,  I  intend  to  bargain,  Mr. 
Englishman.  And  in  Turkey,  as  I  would 
remind  you,  we  carry  on  our  negotiations 
over  our  coffee  and  cigarettes." 

His  cool  effrontery  was  staggering,  but  I 
did  as  he  wished  and  sent  for  coffee  and 
cigarettes.  I  thought  it  might  tend  to 
impress  the  fact  on  him  that  I  was  so  far 
master  of  the  place  as  to  be  able  to  do  what 
I  said. 

"It  was  that  meddlesome  scoundrel, 
who  calls  himself  Count  Stephani,  who 
recognised  me.     He  has  returned  then  ?  " 

"  I  myself  brought  him  from  the  prison 
to  recognise  you.  He  was  enduring  there 
what  may  be  part  of  your  lot  if  you  refuse 
my  offer,"  and  I  gave  him  a  pretty  forcible 
description  of  how  I  had  found  Stephani. 
But,  if  it  frightened  him,  he  displayed  no 
sign  of  the  fear,  for  he  turned  the  thing 
cunningly  to  my  disadvantage. 

"  It  served  him  right,"  he  said,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  smile.  "  But 
that  you  should  take  such  trouble,  Mr. 
Englishman,  shows  me  that  my  hostage  is 
even  more  valuable  than  I  thought.  By 
the  Kaba,  what  abominable  coffee,"  he 
cried,  with  a  grimace  of  disgust.  Certainly 
his  assumption  of  indifference  was  excellent 
acting.  "  It  is  no  wonder  you  Giaours  are 
sour  folk  when  you  can  drink  this.  I'd 
sooner  have  the  cup  his  Majesty's  agents 
know  how  to  brew.  One  would  at  least  be 
without  nausea." 

"  Come,  this  foolery  must  end." 
"  Then  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 
"That  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
Miss  Grant  and  give  me  the  necessary 
authority  for  her  t6  be  delivered  to  my 
hands.  If  she  is  safe  and  uninjured,  you 
shall  have  the  means  of  escape.  Is  she 
safe  ?  " 

"And,  meanwhile,  what  of  me?"     He 
ignored  my  question. 
"  You  will  remain  here." 
"  And  trust  to  the  word  of  a  Giaour  !  "  he 


answered  with  a  scoff.     "  And  what  would 
be  the  amount  of  ransom  ?  " 

"  Your  liberty — the  value  you  set  on  your 
life." 

"  True,  but  then  the  value  you  put  on 
that  is  much  less  than  mine,  perhaps ;  and 
what  we  are  considering  is  the  value  not  of 
my  life,  but  of  my  hostage's  life  and  safety. 
That  is  more  to  you  than  my  life — and  how 
much  more?"  And  he  looked  at  me 
shrewdly  and  insolently. 

"You  are  the  most  impudent  villain  I 
ever  met,"  I  cried  angrily. 

"  I  do  not  know  your  acquaintances,"  he 
retorted  with  impudent  serenity. 

"  I  will  give  you  five  minutes  to  decide," 
and  I  got  up. 

"You  need  not.  I  have  decided.  I 
refuse  the  offer.  I  will  not  trust  your  word 
and  remain  here,  and  I  will  not  give  up  my 
hostage  without  a  ransom  of  twenty-five 
thousand  liras." 

"Twenty-five  thousand  devils,"  I  ex- 
claimed hotly.  "You  shall  not  have  a 
piastre." 

"Then  you  will  not  have  the  lady,"  he 
replied  with  the  utmost  composure,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  and  smiling.  "  And  you 
should  remember,  too,  what  I  said  of  the 
danger  to  fruit  that  is  kept  too  long.  I 
knew  the  risk  I  was  running  in  taking  this 
lady  into  my  care.  She  is  safe  and  unin- 
jured. I  will  tell  you  that,  for  I  see  how 
anxious  you  are,  but  if  I  do  not  return  to 
the  place  where  she  is,  and  any  attempt  is 
made  to  search  for  her,  I  have  left  orders 
that  she  is  not  to  be  found,  and  my  servants 
know  how  to  obey  me." 

The  man  was  the  devil  himself  for 
pushing  his  advantage,  and  he  saw  in  an 
instant  that,  although  he  had  relieved  me 
by  the  news  of  Enid's  safety,  he  had  also 
frightened  me  consumedly  with  the 
suggestion  of  her  danger  by  delay.  But  I 
put  as  bold  a. face  on  the  thing  as  I 
could. 

"  Then  the  need  for  instant  action  on 
my  side  is  urgent,"  I  replied.  "  I  am  armed 
with  his  Majesty's  authority  to  take  any  and 
all  measures  I  may  deem  necessary  in  this, 
and  on  my  oath  I  tell  you  that,  if  you  don't 
at  once  yield  to  me,  I  will  have  my  men  in 
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and  drag  the  truth  out  of  you  by  some  of 
your  own  country's  devilish  measures  of 
torture." 

This  threat,  or  my  evident  exasperatibn, 
touched  him.  He  sat  a  moment,  gazing 
thoughtfully,  yet  with  seeming  nonchalance 
at  his  cigarette,  and  then  forced  a  smile  as 
he  replied  with  the  first  suggestion  of 
nervousness  I  had  observed  : 

"You  have  a  nice  sense  of  honour  in 
bargain-driving,"  he  sneered.  "  To  threaten 
a  man  with  the  torture  who  won't  come  to 
your  terms  is  worthy  of  a  Giaour.  I  am 
in  your  power  in  that  thing,  however,  as 
you  are  in  mine  in  regard  to  the  American, 
and  am  willing  to  recognise  the  fact.  But 
there  are  limits  on  both  sides.  Maraboukh's 
plot  has  evidently  failed,  and  my  life  was 
one  of  the  stakes.  I  was  playing  for  riches 
as  well,  and  am  ruined.  I  have  no  money 
lefl ;  and  thus  to  accept  your  offer  would 
mean  that  I  should  become  a  fugitive 
beggar,  a  sort  of  wandering  fakeer,  all  rags, 
religion,  and  wretchedness ;  and  to  be  plain, 
I  prefer  death." 

"  Put  Miss  Grant  into  my  hands  and  I 
will  give  you  two  thousand  liras,"  I  replied, 
keen  to  end  the  matter.  His  complete  re- 
assurance returned  the  moment  I  named 
the  sum,  and  he  tried,  with  a  persistent 
pertinacity  worthy  of  an  Armenian  usurer, 
to  get  me  to  increase  it,  not  yielding  until 
he  had  driven  me  to  the  length  of  calling  in 
my  men  and  having  him  stripped  for  the 
torture. 

The  rest  was  soon  done.  I  agreed  to 
take  him  with  me,  but  to  be  sure  of  him,  I 
had  him  handcuffed  to  one  of  my  men,  and 
in  this  fashion  we  set  out. 

I  found  the  soldiers  waiting  for  us  at  the 
landing-stage  as  I  had  directed  and,  putting 
my  prisoner  and  his  gaoler  into  the  carriage 
I  followed  and  rode  with  him.  I  never 
met  such  a  careless,  callous  scoundrel.  He 
smoked  all  the  time,  and  began  to  chat  as 
gaily  as  though  he  had  not  a  shade  of 
anxiety  in  the  world.  I  bade  him  keep 
silent,  but  he  merely  laughed  and  continued 
to  chatter  away,  now  to  the  man  handcuffed 
to  him,  then  to  me,  and  lastly  to  himself, 
with  a  light-hearted  recklessness,  giving  me 
an  account  of  his  life,  his  experiences  and  his 


amours  and  expressing  his  opinions  upon 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  politics  to  the 
Karagheuz, 

It  was  a  strange  drive  and  a  long  one, 
for  he  took  us  some  fifteen  miles  to  the 
north  of  Stamboul,  to  a  large  and  very 
lonely  house  situated  halfway  up  a  steep 
high  hill.  When  we  reached  it  I  alighted, 
but  he  refused  to  get  out,  saying  his  servants 
must  not  see  him  manacled  like  a  thief; 
and  accordingly  we  summoned  them. 

A  man  dressed  in  the  Oriental  costume 
came  out  and,  with  many  profound  salaams, 
was  asking  me  my  business  when  his 
master  called  him  to  the  carriage  door,  and 
a  short  conversation  took  place  between 
them  in  low  guttural  tones  that  I  did  not 
catch.  Then  the  Bey  laughed,  and  said  to 
me  aloud  in  French  : 

"  You  may  like  to  fetch  the  American 
yourself.  She  is  expecting  you,  it  seems, 
and  is  in  a  fine  temper  at  your  tarrying. 
Follow  that  old  sinner,  and  he'll  take  you 
to  her." 

For  a  moment  the  idea  flashed  on  me 
that  treachery  was  intended,  but  I  dismissed 
it  as  impossible,  seeing  the  force  we  had ; 
and  motioning  the  man  forward  I  followed 
him. 

My  heart  beat  very  fast  with  anticipation 
of  seeing  Enid.  Grant's  assurance  that 
she  loved  me  rushed  across  my  mind  at 
the  moment;  and  I  found  myself  won- 
dering in  a  vague,  confused,  muddled  way, 
what  I  should  say,  how  she  would  look, 
and  what  her  first  words  would  be. 

The  Bey's  laughing  bantering  tone  as  he 
declared  she  was  expecting  me  mingled 
itself  with  my  jostling,  rambling,  jumbled, 
excited  thoughts;  and  when  at  last  the 
man  paused  before  a  door,  turned  and 
looked  at  me,  I  was  so  nervous  for  the 
moment  I  could  neither  open  the  door 
myself  nor  tell  him  to  do  so. 

He  opened  it  and  stood  aside  for  me  to 
enter,  and  I  went  forward  awkwardly,  only 
to  find  the  room  empty. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  I  asked, 
anger  loosing  my  tongue.  "  Where  is  the 
lady  ?  " 

He  salaamed  and  gazed  at  me  in 
astonishment 
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"Your  Excellency  wishes  her  to  be 
brought  to  you  ?  ''  he  said. 

Then  I  understood.  It  was  beyond  his 
understanding,  of  course,  that  an  Ottoman 
of  the  rank  of  a  Pasha — as  he  believed  me 
to  be — should  so  lose  all  sense  of  dignity 
and  etiquette  as  to  condescend  to  be 
shown  into  the  presence  of  any  woman.  If 
he  needs  her,  he  sends  for  her  ;  even  a  wife 
dare  not  enter  the  presence  of  her  husband 
without  first  seeking  his  permission,  and  I 
had  been  shown  into  the  empty  room  so 
that  I  should  order  Enid  to  be  brought  to 
me. 

"  No,  take  me  to  her,"  I  answered  curtly 
to  his  much  greater  amazement ;  but,  ven- 
turing no  protest  beyond  his  stare,  he 
salaamed  afresh  and  led  me  to  the  next 
room  and,  throwing  open  the  door,  an- 
nounced in  a  loud  voice  : 

"  His  Excellency  the  Pasha." 

It  was  a  most  welcome  touch  of  comedy, 
and,  with  a  smile,  I  went  in  to  find  Enid 
standing  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  looking 
toward  me  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
fear  and  surprise,  which  changed  instantly 
to  relief  on  seeing  that  the  great  man  thus 
pompously  announced  was  only  myself. 

"Thank  God  I  have  found  you  at  last," 
I  said,  hurrying  forward  with  outstretched 
hands. 

But  to  my  no  small  consternation,  she 
drew  herself  up  and  the  look  of  relief 
changed  to  one  of  anger. 

"  Those  who  hide  can  generally  find, 
Mr.  Ormesby.  I  think  you  have  treated 
me  abominably  to  keep  me  here  in  this  way 
at  such  a  time." 

For  an  instant  her  reception  and  the 
words  hurt  me  beyond  telling,  until  like  a 
flash  of  divination  I  realised  all  that  it 
might  mean.  They  must  have  brought  and 
kept  her  here  under  the  pretence  that  it 
was  my  wish.  No  harm  could  have  been 
done  to  her,  not  even  an  insult  offered. 
That  laughing  devil  in  the  carriage  outside 
had  probably  not  even  seen  her,  and  in  my 
joy  at  the  knowledge,  I  laughed.  I  could 
not  check  myself;  I  laughed  aloud. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  stay,"  I  said, 
inanely,  scarce  knowing  indeed  what  I  said. 
The  tense,   torturing  mental  strain  of  the 


last  few  hours  was  relaxed  in  that  moment ; 
the  excitement  which  had  kept  me  up  and 
rendered  me  oblivious  to  the  claims  of 
bodily  fatigue,  hunger  and  thirst,  ended 
with  the  knowledge  of  my  success  and 
Enid's  safety.  All  suddenly  my  strength 
was  exhausted  like  water  from  an  over- 
turned glass,  and  I  staggered  and  fell  into  a 
chair,  muttering,  with  slipshod  incoherence, 
much  like  that  of  a  drunken  man :  "  I'm 
sorry  I  couldn't  get  here  before ;  I've  been 
rather  busy,  you  see." 

And  so  I  sat,  clinging  to  the  remnant  of 
my  strength,  fighting  hard  against  the  over- 
powering sense  of  faintness  that  threatened 
me  with  complete  collapse,  and  conscious 
that  Enid  was  staring  down  at  me  with  sur- 
prise, indignant  anger,  and  an  inclination  to 
disgust. 

Truly,  a  strange  lovers'  meeting. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  LAND  OF  LOVE'S  DELIGHT 

MY  prostration   was   so   complete   that 
Enid  soon  took  alarm,  and  bending 
over  me,  she  asked  gently  : 

"  Are  you  ill,  Mr.  Ormesby  ?  Can  I  do 
nothing  for  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  bit  tired,  that's  all,"  I  said,  with 
a  feeble  sort  of  smile.  "  I  shall  be  all  right 
in  a  minute  or  two." 

She  knelt  down  by  me  then  and,  having 
some  scent,  she  poured  it  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  "bathed  my  forehead  and 
temples,  and  the  palms  of  my  hands,  and 
then  chafed  them  gently.  Whether  it  was  the 
scent  that  refreshed  me,  or  the  gentle  touch 
of  her  solicitous  hands,  or  the  wish  to  ease 
the  look  of  alarm  in  her  eyes,  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  I  began  to  get  back  some  measure  of 
strength,  and  after  a  few  minutes  I  struggled 
to  my  feet. 

"  We  will  go  when  you  are  ready,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  searchingly. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  fit  to  go  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  Oh,  yes.  I'm — I'm  all  right  now. 
I'm  afraid  you've  made  your  handkerchief 
in  a  beast  of  a  mess,"  I  said,  catching  sight 
of  it :  I  was  begrimed  with  the  dirt  of  my 
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long  quest.  "  You  see,  I  haven't  had  a 
chance  of  washing  my  face  for  a  bit." 

"  As  if  that  mattered  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Then,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  should  like 
to  go.  I  rather  want  to  get  back,"  and  I 
smiled  again  in  the  same  feeble,  fatuous 
way. 

"  How  peculiar  you  are.  But  I'm  ready, 
or  shall  be  in  a  moment,"  and  she  went 
into  an  inner  room,  returning  in  a  minute 
with  her  wraps.  "Can  I  help  you,"  she 
asked,  for  I  was  holding  on  to  the  back  of 
chair. 

"  I  think  I  can  manage  it ;  I'm  getting 
all  right  again.  Oh,  wait  a  moment,  I'd 
forgotten."  I  took  from  an  inner  pocket 
the  money  which  I  had  promised  the  Bey, 
and  placed  it  ready,  Enid  watching  me 
with  much  curiosity. 

The  old  servant  was  waiting  at  the  door 
and  led  the  way,  Enid  and  I  following  in 
silence,  for  all  the  world  as  though  we  had 
been  paying  a  society  call,  The  tame 
conventionality  of  the  rescue  appealed  to 
me  as  something  almost  humorous. 

"Will  you  wait  a  moment?"  I  said,  as 
we  reached  the  door ;  "I  have  to  get 
some  one  out  of  the  carriage  " ;  and  going 
on  I  had  the  handcuffs  unfastened  from  the 
Bey's  wrists  and,  when  he  got  out,  I  drew 
him  aside  and  pushed  the  money  into  his 
hands.  Then  I  put  Enid  into  the  carriage 
and,  giving  the  few  necessary  directions,  I 
followed  her,  and  we  started. 

"  You  are  very  strange,"  she  said.  "  Who 
was  that  man,  and  what  were  you  giving 
him  ?  " 

"  I  was  paying  him.  This  is  his  place, 
you  know." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  were  paying  him  for 
the  use  of  it  while  I  have  been  here  ?  What 
do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  that,  perhaps.  But 
it's  rather  a  roundabout  story  altogether, 
and  I'm  a  bit  out  of  sorts." 

"  You  have  not  yet  told  me  why  I  was 
taken  there,  and  why  you  thought  it 
necessary  to  deceive  me  with  that  story 
about  being  ill  at  the  White  House." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  had  rather  a  mean  look, 
but  really  there  was  no  other  way.  I 
couldn't  help  it,  you  see." 


"What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  know 
you  are  frightening  me  horribly?  Have 
you  really  been  ill  ?    Is  there  any  danger  ?  " 

"  No,  O  no,  not  now,  thank  God  !  But 
I  can't  tell  you  now.  And  I  must  make 
an  awfully  humiliating  confession,"  I  said 
in  a  maundering  tone.  "  I'm  so  exhausted, 
I  can't  keep  my  eyes  open.  I'm  ashamed 
of  myself,  but  I  can't  help  it."  I  could 
not.  Nature  insisted  upon  sleep  now  that 
the  excitement  was  over ;  and  before  Enid 
could  make  any  reply  I  had  to  yield  and 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  was  only  roused  with 
great  difficulty  when  we  reached  Stamboul, 
and  had  to  leave  the  carriage  to  go  on 
board  the  launch. 

Even  the  fresh  night  air  of  the  Bosphorus 
could  not  rouse  me  for  some  time,  so 
beaten  was  I ;  and  for  nearly  half  the  run 
across  I  wrestled  against  sleep,  dosing, 
nodding,  starting  up,  dosing  again,  and 
again  rousing  myself,  and  trying  to  think 
what  kind  of  a  yam  I  could  spin  to  give 
colour  to  the  story  which  Enid  believed, 
and  so  spare  her  the  knowledge  of  the 
peril  through  which  she  had  passed. 

I  joined  her  then  where  she  sat  still  and 
intent,  gazing  now  forward  through  the 
dark  in  the  direction  of  The  Home,  and 
again  back  to  the  lights  on  the  Pera  hills. 

"  You  ought  to  be  asleep,  Mr.  Ormesby,' 
she  said  gently,  as  I  sat  down  by  her  side. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  deserve  the  snub,  but  I 
really  couldn't  help  it.  I  am  horribly 
ashamed  of  myself.  But  I  can't  stand 
things  like  some  men." 

"It  wasn't  a  snub.     I  meant  it" 

"I'd  rather  talk  to  you,  if  I  may." 

"Of  course  you  may,"  she  answered,  a 
smile  in  her  tone.  "  Are  you  going  to  tell 
me  why  you  put  me  in  that  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  just  it.  That's  just  what  I 
want  to  do,"  I  said,  with  a  nervous  laugh. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  jumbled  things  up  a  bit  just 
now,  but  I  was  half  asleep  all  the  time. 
And  I  want  to  say  something  else.  You'l' 
find  the  Greek,  Haid^e,  you  know,  at  The 
Home.     She's  with  poor  Cyrus." 

"  Is  Cyrus  worse  ?  "  The  question  camt 
with  a  catch  of  the  breath. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  he  isn't.  But 
it's  no  good — and,  of  course,  you  must  face 
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the  truth  as  bravely  as  you  can.  It's 
terrible." 

"  Is  he  going  to  die  ?  He  was  so  much 
better.  Has  anything  happened  while  I've 
been  away  ?  "  Her  fear  and  love  for  Cyrus 
were  too  deeply  stirred  to  let  her  think  of 
reproaching  me  for  having  divided  them  at 
such  a  time,  as  of  course  she  thought  I  had. 

"  He  was  better ;  but  he  insisted  on 
getting  up  from  his  sick  bed  and  going  out 
last  night;  and  Arbuthnot  takes  a  very 
grave  view  now." 

"  You  let  him  go  out  ?  "  The  reproaches 
were  coming  now. 

"  No,  I  wasn't  there ;  but  I  couldn't 
have  stopped  him  if  I  had  been.  I  found 
him  at  the  White  House,  and  he  did  as 
noble  a  thing  as  ever  cost  a  great  man  his 
life " ;  and  I  told  her  briefly  of  the  adven- 
ture of  the  previous  night  on  the  Golden 
Horn. 

"  It  was  like  a  Grant.  I  would  not  have 
had  my  brother  do  otherwise."  Her  quiet, 
proud  resignation  showed  me  she  under- 
stood. She  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  more 
and  then  added :  "  I  am  so  glad  that  you 
were  with  him";  and  somehow  her  tone  set 
my  pulses  tingling  with  delight. 

"  When  we  got  back  to  The  Home  he 
was  so  set  on  seeing  the  Greek  again,  that 
of  course  I  fetched  her." 

"Of  course.  Poor  Cyrus.  I  never 
dreamed  he  could  have  loved  a  woman  so," 
she  replied  meditatively.  "Poor  Cyrus," 
and  she  sighed  deeply. 

"  And  such  a  woman ! "  said  I,  thinking 
of  her  act  towards  Enid. 

"  It  does  not  make  much  difference  with 
a  love  like  his,"  she  murmured  in  the  same 
soft  voice.  "Did  he  ask  for  me?"  she 
added,  after  a  long  pause. 

"Yes,  eagerly." 

"  And  you  told  him  ? "  and  she  turned 
and  peered  into  my  face  by  the  dim  light 
shining  through  the  windows  of  the  deck 
house. 

"  I  told  him  that  I — why,  of  course,  that 
I  would  fetch  you." 

"  But  you  fetched  the  Greek  first." 

«Yes,  I— I  did,"  I  stammered.  "She 
was  not  so  far  away,  and  of  course  he  was 


so  anxious. 
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It  was  a  lame  enough  reason,  but  it 
satisfied  her. 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  why  you 
packed  me  away  to  that  lonely  house  ?  " 

"  It  seemed  such  a  safe  place,  and  really 
no  one  could  say  what  was  going  to  happen 
in  Stamboul  or  in  Pera,  when  a  plot 
like  that  against  the  Sultan  reached  its 
head.  There  might  have  been  a  revolution. 
Indeed,  as  it  was,  it  nearly  broke  out." 

"  But  you  had  already  sent  me  to  The 
Home  because  of  that  very  thing." 

"  Yes,  but  this  other  place  was  so  much 
more  remote,  and  so  much  safer,  therefore. 
No  one  could  have  looked  for  you  there." 

"  There  was  the  American  Embassy — or 
any  of  the  Embassies  for  that  matter." 

"Yes,  of  course  there  were;  but  I — I, 
well  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  think  of 
them." 

"And  why  did  you  send  that  extra- 
ordinary story  about  your  having  been 
wounded  and  wanting  me,  and  why  a  letter 
written  by  Mademoiselle  Patras  of  all 
people  ?  " 

I  wished  devoutly  that  she  would  drop 
her  cross-examination. 

"I  thought  you  would  know  then  it 
came  from  the  White  House." 

"  But  you  could  have  sent  Stuart  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  could  have  sent  him,"  I  answered, 
stumbling  and  blundering  worse  than  ever. 
"  But  he  wasn't  with  me.  You  see,  when  a 
man's  ill,  he  does  odd  things." 

"  But  you  say  you  were  not  ill  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?  "  The  light  was  very  dim, 
and  I  could  scarcely  see  her  features,  but  I 
thought  she  was  smiling. 

"Why,  I  mean,  of  course, that  I  had  to 
act  as  I  suppose  I  should  have  acted  if  I 
had  been  ill." 

"  Are  you  still  half  asleep  ?  "  It  was  very 
strange,  but  instead  of  the  indignation  I 
had  anticipated,  her  manner  was  now  half- 
bantering. 

"  No,  I  feel  all  right  now.  I  only  wanted 
a  nap  to  set  me  right.  I  get  tired  so  easily, 
I  think." 

"  When  did  you  take  the  Greek  to  The 
Home  ?  "  she  asked  next,  in  a  more  serious 
tone,  as  if  a  fresh  link  of  questions  had 
occurred  to  her. 


"  Our  Unit.  Enid," 
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"I  am  glad  to  say  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning." 

"  And  did  not  come  for  me  until  to- 
night ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  does  look  odd ;  but  I 
really  didn't  lose  any  more  time  than  I 
could  help.  There  were  such  heaps  of 
things  to  do  at  the  White  House,  and — 
and  other  places." 

"  Things  which  his  Excellency  the 
Pasha  had  to  attend  to,  I  suppose,  before 
his  Excellency  could  spare  time  to  think  of 


me. 


» 


"  I'm  afraid  I  must  leave  it  at  that,"  I 
admitted,  for  I  had  no  answer  unless  I  told 
her  the  truth. 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  be  pleased  or 
angry  at  that  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  ought  to  be  angry.  I 
see  it  now,"  I  replied,  as  though  perceiving 
and  regretting  an  error ;  and  the  pause 
that  followed  was  a  very  uncomfortable  one 
for  me.  She  broke  the  silence  abruptly 
with  a  very  disquieting  question. 

"  Where  is  that  Count  Stephani?  " 

"  Stephani  ?  Why,  what  on  earth  made 
you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  No  matter ;  I  have  thought  of  him. 
Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He's— he's  at  The  Home." 

"  At  The  Home  ?  "  Then  with  a  note  of 
great  surprise.  "Why,  how  came  he 
there  ?  " 

"I  took  him  there." 

"  You  ?  You  took  Stephani  ? "  she 
repeated,  unable  to  believe  me.    "When?" 

I  bit  my  lip  in  confusion. 

"  I  don't  think  we  need  talk  about  him, 
need  we  ?  " 

"  When  did  you  take  him  there  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  think  you  need  bother 
about  him  or  his  movements."' 

"  When  did  you  take  him  there  ?  "  she 
repeated  insistently. 

"  I^ate  this  afternoon,  or  rather  early 
this  evening.  I  think,  if  you  don't  mind, 
I'd  rather  talk  about  these  things  another 
time.  I  find  I  am  growing  sleepy  again. 
I  think  I'm  getting  confused."  She  laughed, 
but  whether  in  anger  or  raillery  I  could 
not  tell.     It  was  a  very  gentle  laugh. 

"  But   I  wish  to  talk  about  them,"  she 


persisted.  "  You  are  making  your  actions 
seem  so  strange  and  inconsistent.  How 
did  you  meet  him,  and  where,  and  when  ?  " 

"  He  was  in  one  of  these  prisons  here." 

"Do  I  understand  you  rightly?  You 
say  Cyrus  was  asking  for  me  at  the  same 
time  he  asked  for  Mademoiselle  Patras; 
you  fetched  her,  as  you  say,  at  once;  and 
then,  instead  of  coming,  or  even  sending 
for  me,  you  went  off  first  to  find  a  man  like 
Stephani,  and  took  him  across  to  The 
Home,  leaving  me  in  that  house  all  the 
time  ?     Can  you  really  have  done  this  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  it  looks  like  it,  doesn't  it?" 
I  said  feebly. 

"  But  what  was  your  motive  ? "  The 
question  came  sharply,  and  yet  with  an 
indescribable  suggestion  of  her  former 
banter. 

"  Well,  in  a  sort  of  way  I  couldn't  help 
myself."  I  felt  the  utter  inanity  of  such  a 
reply. 

"  Do  you  think  to  convince  me  with  such 
a  reason  as  that  ?  I  begin  to  think  that  I 
understand  your  motive,"  she  cried.  She 
was  indignant  now ;  and  I  had  made  such  a 
mess  of  my  explanation  that  I  could  not  be 
surprised.  "  But  is  that  all  you  can  plead 
in  excuse.  You  surely  can  understand 
what  I  should  think  of  neglect  of  that 
kind." 

"  I  think  you're  beginning  to  make  that 
plain  enough,"  said  I,  feeling  very 
miserable. 

"  It  would  be  worse  than  contemptible  in 
its  brutality,"  she  declared,  with  very 
energetic  warmth. 

"I'm  very  sorry  you  take  it  so.  I  can 
see  it  looks  black,  but  it  really  isn't  so  black 
as  it  looks,  if  I  could  only  make  you  under- 
stand," and  I  shook  my  head  dismally  and 
sighed.  It  was  a  bit  rough  to  be  so  mis- 
understood, and  I  sat  waiting  for  her  indig- 
nation to  burst  out  against  me  with  such 
resignation  as  I  could  muster. 

But  it  did  not  come.  She  did  not  make 
any  reply  for  a  while,  except  that  she 
laughed  again,  gently  and  sweetly ;  and  as 
I  looked  up  in  genuine  surprise  she  asked, 
in  a  low  tone  and  full  of  meaning  : 

"And  what  if  I  do  understand  ?  What 
if  I  know  you  to  have  been  guilty  of  all 
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this  awful  conduct  and,  what  is  worse,  that 
you  have  crowned  it  with  a  roundabout, 
rambling,  inconsistent  story  intended  to 
deceive  me  grossly  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry  you  think  I  would " 

"Please,  please,"  she  broke  in,  putting 
out  a  hand  as  if  to  stop  me.  "Now 
answer  me  one  thing  honestly.  Do  you 
think  I  would  believe  you,  even  on  your 
own  confession,  to  be  capable  of  treating 
me  so  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see " 

"Answer  please  ;  yes  or  no?  "  Was  ever 
a  more  awkward  question  put  to  plague  a 
man  by  the  woman  he  loved  ?  What  could 
I  say  ?  And  when  I  hesitated,  she  laughed 
again,  softly  and  musically,  as  if  in  sheer 
enjoyment  of  the  quandary  in  which  she 
had  placed  me.  "It  is  an  awkward 
question  to  answer,  I  know  that.  If  you 
say  yes,  you  condemn  your  opinion  of  me  ; 
if  you  say  no,  you  condemn  your  own 
attempt  to  deceive  me?  But  you  must 
answer." 

"  There  are  some  things  I  can't  explain," 
I  said  lamely.  But  she  would  not  let  me 
off. 

"  Yes  or  no,  please  ?     Which  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  would  find  it  difficult,"  I 
mumbled. 

"  Is  that  yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it's  no,"  said  I.  "  And 
yet " 

"And  yet  you  tried  to  make  me  believe 
it."  Unmistakably  there  was  reproach  in 
her  tone  now,  but  reproach  very  different 
in  its  origin,  and  my  heart  leapt  with 
sudden  hope.  Then  came  banter  again  : 
*l  I  suppose  you  acknowledge  I  received  the 
confession  of  your  baseness  with  great 
equanimity,  and  merely  questioned  you 
instead  of  being  bitterly  angry.  Doesn't  it 
occur  to  you  I  might  have  had  a  good 
reason  ?  " 

"  What  reason  ?  " 

"  When  we  came  on  the  launch,  I 
questioned  Stuart.  It  was  an  easy  guess 
then  that  you  wished  me  not  to  know  the 
danger  in  which  I  had  been,  and  from 
which  you  saved  me.  They  lured  me  to 
that  house  in  the  hills  to  see  you,  and  kept 
me    there   with    the   tale    that    you   were 


coming ;  and  I  am  so  ashamed  that  when 
you  came,  after  having  done  what  I  now 
know  you  had  to  do,  I  received  you  as 
I  did.     You  will  forgive  me  ?  " 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive.  You 
couldn't  know,"  I  answered. 

"  And  I  never  gave  you  even  a  look  or 
syllable  of  thanks." 

"There  was  no  need  for  anything  of 
that  sort.  When  I  knew  you  were  all  right 
it  was  enough  for  me.  It  was  all  very  easy 
that  I  did,  although  it  took  time.  That 
was  all." 

Yet  it  was  not  quite  all.  We  sat  in  a 
somewhat  embarrassed  silence,  until,  with  a 
sudden  impulse,  I  took  my  courage  in  both 
hands. 

"  I  had  a  very  strong  incentive,"  I  began, 
and  as  suddenly  I  stopped,  my  voice  seem- 
ing to  be  choked  in  my  throat. 

She  turned  quickly,  and  as  quickly 
looked  away;  perhaps  my  voice  betrayed 
me. 

"  Incentive  ?  "  she  questioned,  in  quite  a 
low  uncertain  tone. 

"  My  love,  Enid.  I — I  have  always 
loved  you."  Then  in  the  dark  our  hands 
found  each  other,  and  she  let  hers  stay  in 
mine.  She  was  trembling  and,  as  I  drew 
nearer  to  her,  she  sighed  and  seemed  quite 
glad  to  rest  against  me. 

Then  I  knew.  And  as  I  pressed  my  lips 
to  her  hand  life  was  suddenly  radiant,  the 
Bosphorus  transfigured,  and  the  darkness 
glorious  light ;  for  the  magic  of  ecstacy  had 
cast  its  witchery  over  me,  and  I  had 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  land  of  Love's 
Delight. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

PASHA    NO    LONGER 

WHEN  we  reached  The  Home  our  first 
question  was,  of  course,  for  news  of 
Cyrus,  and  we  were  relieved  to  hear  that 
no  change  for  the  worse  had  taken  place  in 
his  condition.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  would  not 
allow  himself  to  hope  for  any  recovery  ;  but 
his  patient  was  in  no  great  pain,  he  said,  had 
taken  nourishment  during  the  day,  and  had 
slept  well.  The  arrival  of  Haid^e  had 
greatly  eased  his  mind ;  but  he  had  asked 
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one  or  twice  when  Enid  was  expected.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  day  had  passed 
without  any  set  back,  and  we  agreed  that 
Enid  should  get  ready  to  go  to  him  the 
moment  he  woke. 

Many  things  had  occurred  during  my 
absence.  I  found  the  house  full  of 
Ottoman  officials,  and  an  urgent  request 
was  awaiting  me  that  I  should  go  to  his 
Majesty  as  soon  as  I  arrived.  This  was  a 
physical  impossibility,  however.  I  was 
utterly  done  up,  and  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  even  at  the  command  of  a  dozen 
Sultans.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  I  had  had 
some  food,  I  took  the  very  prosaic,  but 
rational,  step  of  going  to  bed. 

The  sun  was  up  some  hours  before  I 
awoke,  and  I  found  that,  at  Enid's  thought- 
ful instigation,  Dr.  Arbuthnot  had  given 
strict  orders  that  I  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 
The  sleep  restored  me  and,  after  breakfast 
— over  which  Enid  and  I  had  a  long  and 
delightfully  confidential  chat — I  felt  equal 
to  the  task  of  confessing  my  offences  of  the 
previous  day  to  the  Sultan  himself. 

He  received  me  graciously,  but  with 
some  reserve,  accepted  my  apology  for  not 
having  seen  him  on  my  return,  listened 
with  patient  courtesy  to  what  I  told  him, 
and  expressed  himself  as  pained  and 
shocked  beyond  words  at  my  description  of 
the  scenes  at  the  prison. 

"  You  exceeded  your  commands/'  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  quiet,  dignified  reproof ; 
adding,  after  a  pause,  and  with  a  gracious 
smile  :  "  But  under  similar  circumstances  I 
might  have  done  as  you  did.  I  will,  at  any 
rate,  confirm  your  acts,  and  will  myself  see 
that  those  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  are 
punished." 

"  Your  Majesty  will  do  better  to  see  that 
such  abuses  are  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand,"  I  said  audaciously.  "  These  things 
are  a  disgrace  to  your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." 

"  You  speak  frankly." 

"  I  say  no  more  than  any  honest  man 
would  say  who  had  seen  what  I  saw  yester- 
day, your  Majesty." 

"  But  you  did  not  see  with  Ottoman 
eyes,  nor  perhaps  do  you  understand  the 
conditions  and  exigencies  of  Ottoman  rule. 


The    East     and     the     West    are    widely 
divided." 

"  In  neither  West  nor  East  need  a  prison 
be  a  hell,  your  Majesty.  Torture,  disease, 
filth,  and  suffering,  appalling  beyond  con- 
ception and  belief,  need  be  no  more  the 
predominant  features  in  an  Eastern  gaol 
than  in  a  Western." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  rebuke  me,  but,  with  a  slight 
lifting  of  the  hand,  he  said  :  "  Still,  the 
East  is  the  East,  and  these  men  are  the 
vilest  of  the  vile." 

"  That  is  true — of  the  gaolers,  your 
Majesty,"  said  I,  not  without  indignation 
at  this  implied  defence  of  the  scandal. 
"  Many  of  these  poor  tortured  wretches  are 
no  worse  than  petty  thieves  ;  and,  even  in 
the  East,  it  should  be  an  anomaly  that  the 
man  who  steals  a  single  piastre  should  be 
done  to  death  with  horrors,  while  he  who 
robs  a  whole  province  should  be  honoured 
and  titled." 

"  Again  I  say  you  speak  very  frankly.  If 
it  were  ever  your  lot  to  rule  an  empire,  you 
would  know  more  of  the  limits  of  power. 
We  can  but  rule  with  the  means  at  com- 
mand." He  spoke  reflectively  and,  I 
thought,  sadly. 

"  If  I  speak  frankly,  it  is  only  by  your 
Majesty's  permission.  I  do  but  speak  the 
thoughts  in  me.  That  country  is  surely  in 
a  desperate  plight  where  the  truth  may  not 
be  told  and  the  facts  must  be  softened  lest 
they  offend  the  ear  of  authority." 

"  That  is  right,  no  doubt,  but  you  do  not 
understand.  I  do  not  always  know  the 
truth;  yet  I  seek  it  zealously  by  many 
agents." 

"  Whose  corrupt  lips  are  moulded  to  utter 
only  the  things  palatable  to  your  Majesty's 


ears. 


a 


"  Now  you  speak  too  boldly." 

"  Your  Majesty  has  but  to  express  a  wish 
and  I  can  be  silent ;  but  in  the  West  we 
have  found  less  harm  is  done  by  freedom  of 
thought  and  liberty  of  speech,  even  when 
liberty  becomes  licence,  than  by  dumb 
acquiescence  in  injustice.  We  cannot  ward 
off  ruin  by  closing  the  lips  of  those  who 
would  tell  us  of  its  causes." 

"  The  future  lies  in  the  lap  of  Allah,  the 
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Most  High."  How  insufferably  sickening 
that  cant  of  the  East  sounded  to  me  after 
what  I  had  witnessed  ! 

"  Most  true ;  but  in  the  West  we  have  a 
saying  that  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves, your  Majesty;  and  it  is  true  of 
nations  as  of  men." 

"  If  true  of  either,"  he  retorted;  and  then 
said  quickly :  "  And  have  I  not  striven  ? 
Who  has  done  more  than  I  to  educate  my 
people  ?  Who  more  to  develop  the  country 
by  encouraging  the  spread  of  communication 
by  railways  ?  What  nation  in  Europe  or  in 
the  world  is  more  tolerant  towards  the  faith 
of  Europe  than  this?  Where  do  more 
varying  faiths  find  a  safer  sanctuary  than 
in  my  capital?  Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Catholics — are  not  all  these  allowed  to 
worship  freely  without  interference  ?  What 
do  we  ask  or  require  of  any  of  them  save 
that  they  shall  leave  the  sons  of  Islam 
alone  ?  And  it  is  even  so  in  the  matters  of 
political  government  We  do  but  ask  to  go 
our  way  alone  and  to  work  out  our  own 
destiny." 

"I  know  and  have  admired  your 
Majesty's  efforts  in  these  directions.  But 
they  are  not  all.  I  am  no  Ottoman,  as 
your  Majesty  knows,  but  I  have  travelled 
far  and  wide  in  your  Empire,  and  have  lived 
years  in  your  country,  and  I  have  seen  for 
myself  things  as  they  are  and  as  you  do  not 
and  cannot  know  them  to  be.  If  I  say  no 
more,  it  is  for  fear  of  offending  your 
Majesty's  ears." 

"  You  may  speak  if  you  wish,"  he  said ; 
not,  however,  without  a  pause  of  hesita- 
tion. 

"Your  Majesty  is  surrounded  by  men 
whose  life-work  it  is  to  keep  from  you  the 
truth.  With  what  result?  Your  Empire 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  natural  resources 
and  possibilities  on  the  face  of 
the  earth — and  they  lie  undeveloped  and 
neglected,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  world 
and  the  ruin  of  your  Government.  Your 
Majesty's  Official  Government  is  a  byword 
even  among  your  own  subjects  for  in- 
competence and  corruption.  Your  ex- 
chequer, whose  coffers  should  be  filled  to 
overflowing  in  a  land  so  rich,  is  trembling 
on   the   very  verge    of  bankruptcy.     The 


administration  of  Justice  is  influenced  and 
determined,  not  by  the  law  of  the  Koran, 
but  by  the  personal  leanings  and  corrupt- 
ness of  your  magistrates.  Your  commerce 
and  industries  are  stunted  and  pining 
because  your  traders  have  no  security  for 
their  possessions,  and  barely  any  even  for 
their  personal  safety.  The  Pashas  of  your 
provinces  rule  them  only  to  drag  from  them 
the  greatest  amount  of  gain  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time.  Your  traders  and  farmers 
and  merchants  in  those  provinces  are 
afraid  to  prosper  because  prosperity  only 
attracts  the  oppression  of  the  Pashas,  even 
as  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron.  Your 
Church,  in  its  wide-spreading  lands, 
possesses  the  potentiality  of  wealth  beyond 
the  dreams  of  an  Armenian  miser,  and  yet 
is  so  poor  that  it  exists  only  by  begging. 
You  have  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world, 
and  your  troops  are  kept  ever  on  the  edge 
of  revolt  through  lack  of  pay.  Your  Navy, 
powerful  in  number  of  ships  and  on  paper, 
is  so  enfeebled  that  your  captains  dare  not 
venture  their  vessels  on  the  sea.  Your 
schools,  of  which  in  your  capital  your 
Majesty  is  justly  proud,  are  in  your 
provinces  mere  hovels  in  which  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  undisciplined  pupils  are  taught  little 
by  incompetent  teachers.  Your  outlying 
districts  are  peopled  by  men  who  one  day 
are  peasants  and  the  next  brigands,  ac- 
cording as  chance  and  opportunity  offer, 
until  the  perils  of  travellers  are  such  that  it 
is  dangerous  for  a  man  to  whisper  to-day 
the  direction  which  he  intends  to  take  on 
the  morrow.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  acres  of  land,  which  should  hum  with  the 
busy  sounds  of  peaceful  industry,  lie  dead 
and  unproductive  under  the  killing  frost  of 
neglect.  I  speak  only  of  the  matters  of 
common  knowledge;  but  the  men  who 
know  and  would  tell  of  them  are 
muzzled  by  your  Press  laws,  and  silenced 
by  the  fear  of  that  official  tyranny  which  is 
the  only  thriving  and  unfettered  industry  in 
your  Majesty's  distracted  dominions,  and 
the  cardinal  aim  of  which  is  ever  to  stifle  the 
truth  and  the  right.  Shall  the  Empire 
thrive  in  such  a  case  ?  Can  it  ?  Or  is  it 
not  certain  to  be  rushing  upon  ruin,  riven 
by    such    wide    upheavals    as    this    foul 
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conspiracy  which  has  just  been  plotted 
against  your  Government,  and  aimed  even 
at  your  Majesty's  throne." 

Not  once  did  the  Sultan  look  up  at  me 
while  I  spoke,  but  sat  grasping  tightly  the 
arms  of  his  chair,  frowning  ominously,  with 
lips  pursed  and  face  set  hard;  and  in 
ominous  silence  he  remained  a  space  until 
his  anger  passed  restraint. 

"It  is  impossible, "  he  cried  hotly.  "It 
is  impossible.  I  have  listened  to  you,  but 
it  is  impossible.  We  are  misunderstood. 
And  now,  it  is  enough.  I  will  have  no 
more." 

He  spoke  in  his  sternest  tone,  and  I 
could  see  I  had  given  him  deep  offence  by 
my  plain  words ;  but  I  cared  nothing  for 
his  anger  now,  and  stood  waiting  for  him 
to  dismiss  me  or  to  say  why  he  had  sum- 
moned me.  He  did  not  keep  me  long  in 
suspense. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you  to  say  I  am  return- 
ing to  Yildiz  to-day,  and  should  have  asked 
you  to  accompany  me,  but  for  what  I  have 
learned  in  your  absence.  Where  is 
Abdullah  Bey?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  your  Majesty,"  I 
replied,  surprised  at  the  question. 

"  Was  he  not  one  of  the  villains  with 
whom  Mr.  Grant  found  me  that  night  ?  " 

"  My  poor  friend  is  dying,  as  the  result 
of  rescuing  your  Majesty,  and  is  too  ill  to  be 
questioned,"  I  said,  with  a  touch  of  Eastern 
evasion. 

"  I  am  not  asking  Mr.  Grant,  but  you, 
Mr.  Ormesby.   You  can  answer  if  you  will." 

"  By  your  Majesty's  leave  I  prefer  not  to 
do  so." 

"  But  I  do  not  give  you  leave.  I  require 
an  answer.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  he  was 
brought  here  a  prisoner,  and  that  you  your- 
self took  him  away  ?  " 

"  What  I  have  done,  I  have  done  under 
your  Majesty's  own  written  authority,"  and 
I  produced  the  paper  that  had  been  of  such 
signal  service  to  me. 

"  Give  it  to  me."  He  took  and  tore  it 
up  with  the  impetuous  passion  of  a  child. 
"  This  was  not  granted  for  you  to  use  it  to 
shield  the  villains  who  with  their  own  hands 
sought  my  life.  You  have  proved  un- 
worthy of  the  trust  I  placed  in  you." 


"As  your  Majesty  pleases,"  I  answered 
firmly.  "  But  I  would  remind  you  it  was 
granted  that  I  might  do  anything  and 
everything  that  was  necessary  to  rescue  the 
sister  of  the  man  who  gave  his  life  to  save 
yours  ;  and  there  was  no  other  course  save 
that  which  I  took.  But  I  am  in  your  hands, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  remember  or  forget,  as 
you  will." 

"  I  am  not  ungrateful  to  Mr.  Grant  for 
the  service  he  rendered  me  ;  far  from  it 
You  will  convey  my  deep  thanks  to  him, 
and  I  wish  to  be  kept  informed  of  the 
progress  of  his  illness.  It  has  distressed 
me  painfully.  But  you  have  exceeded  your 
powers,  and  have  aided  the  escape  of  as 
desperate  a  traitor  as  ever  lived,  and  that  I 
cannot  forget  nor  forgive.  I  made  you  one 
of  my  Pashas,  and  that  should  at  least  have 
rendered  my  enemies  yours." 

"  It  is  for  your  Majesty  to  confirm  or 
cancel  the  honour  you  were  pleased  to 
confer  upon  me  of  your  own  will." 

"  I  have  cancelled  it  already,  sir,"  he  said 
angrily. 

"Then  that  absolves  me  from  any 
official  and  personal  obligation  to  answer 
your  Majesty's  questions,"  I  replied,  quite 
as  warmly,  very  glad  of  the  opening.  "  I 
repeat,  that  in  all  I  did  I  had  no  alterna- 


tive. 


» 


"You  did  very  ill,  sir,"  he  declared 
sternly. 

"  Miss  Grant's  life  was  in  danger." 

"  That  was  no  reason  for  you  to  abet  the 
escape  of  the  dog  who  dared  to  lay  hands 
on  me.     And  I  meant  so  well  by  you." 

"  I  shall  always  have  a  lively  recollection 
of  your  Majesty's  favour — and  disfavour," 
I  returned.  And  with  that  I  asked  per- 
mission to  retire  and  bowed  myself  out, 
disgusted  at  his  implied  readiness  to  have 
sacrificed  Enid  for  the  sake  of  mere 
personal  revenge. 

I  went  then  to  my  dear  friend's  room  and 
found  him  looking  better  than  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  He  welcomed  me  with  one  of 
his  kindly  fascinating  smiles  as  I  took  his 
hand.  Enid  and  the  Greek  were  with  him, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  bed. 

"  You  are  better,  Cyrus,"  I  said,  cheer- 
fully. 
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"  I  am  happier,  for  we  are  all  here  now, 
and  all  friends.  I  owe  you  much,  Mervyn," 
he  said  quietly. 

"  And  can  pay  me  in  full  as  soon  as  you 
are  up  and  about  again." 

"  You  are  partly  paid  already,  I  hear  "  ; 
and  he  looked  towards  Enid,  who  smiled  in 
her  turn.  "  I  pray  God  you  will  be  happy," 
he  said  earnestly. 

"  It  will  be  my  fault  if  Enid  is  not,"  I 
answered ;  "  and  now  we've  only  one 
thing  to  think  about — to  get  you  through 
this." 

"I  want  to  speak  to  Mervyn,"  he  said 
quietly  to  the  others,  who  left  us  alone  at 
once. 

"You  musn't  worry  about  things, 
Cyrus. " 

"I'm  not  worrying,  Mervyn.  But  you 
and  I  need  not  pretend.  Haidee  and  Enid 
think  I  do  not  know  that  the  end  is  near, 
and  I  don't  wish  to  distress  them.  But 
you  and  I  know."  He  spoke  as  quietly 
and  firmly  as  ever  in  his  strongest  health. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  as  bad  as  that,  by  any 
means." 

"  Well,  we'll  hope  not.  I  should,  like 
to  live,  of  course.  It  is  hard  to  leave 
Haidee — and  all.  Everything  is  so  un- 
finished. But  I'm  going  to  die  none  the 
less."  The  tone  was  one  of  absolute  con- 
viction. The  calm  note  of  a  brave  man 
facing  the  inevitable. 

"  The  doctor  doesn't  take  that  view." 

"  I  think  he  does,  Mervyn,  for  he  knows. 
But  now,  I  have  made  no  will,  and  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  about  that.  I  am  anxious 
for  Haidee's  sake." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  this  ;  but 
if  you  wish  it,  I  will  write  one  now  and  you 
can  sign  it." 

"Yes,  I  wish  that.  When  I  am  gone 
you  will  wind  things  up  here  as  best  you 
can.  Do  just  as  you  think  best  about 
everything.  Somewhere  in  my  papers  you 
will  find  all  the  particulars  of  my  money 
and  some  notes  of  what  I  have  always 
meant  to  do  with  some  of  it.  Will  you 
see  that  they  are  done  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly.  You  have  my  word  on 
that." 

"  They  will  take  the  greater  part  of  what 


I  have ;  and  as  to  the  will,  divide  what  is 
left  equally  among  Haidee,  Enid,  and  your- 
self." 

"  I'd  rather  not "  I  began. 

"  It  is  my  wish,  Mervyn,"  he  interposed, 
with  the  old  dominant  note. 

"  Shall  I  write  it  out  here,  and  now  ?  " 

"  No.  Write  it  somewhere  else,  and  let 
Haidee  come  to  me.  The  air  seems  cold 
when  she  is  away,  She  told  me  how  you 
found  her.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  what  I  owe 
you  for  that  one  thing  !  "  And  he  pressed 
my  hand  again.  "  Let  Haidee  come  alone 
now ;  Enid  will  be  glad  to  be  with  you." 

I  was  deeply  moved,  and  wedf*at  once  in 
search  of  the  Greek,  whom  I  found  pacing 
the  corridor  alone,  close  to  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  her  face,  eyes,  and  gestures  like 
those  of  one  distraught  with  unbearable 
anguish. 

"Will  you  go  to  him,  mademoiselle? 
He  has  asked  for  you." 

"Holy  Virgin,  it  is  killing  me,  Mr. 
Ormesby,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  quick 
whisper,  flinging  her  arms  high,  and  then 
pressing  her  clenched  hands  to  her  face. 
Whether  it  was  remorse  for  the  part  she  had 
played  in  the  catastrophe,  or  poignant 
regret  at  the  loss  of  the  man  she  loved,  I 
could  not  say.  But  her  agony  of  mind  was 
unmistakable,  and  she  clutched  my  arm 
suddenly,  and  bent  her  hollow,  staring 
eager  eyes  on  me,  and  asked,  "  Can  nothing 
be  done  ? " 

"Nothing,  I  fear.  The  issue  is  in 
higher  hands  than  ours.  We  can  only  play 
our  parts  and  wait  and  hope." 

"  Hope  !  "  she  echoed,  in  a  voice  of  utter 
despair  and  desolation.  "  There  is  no  hope 
in  my  heart." 

"  Will  you  go  to  him  ?  He  is  waiting 
for  you,"  I  reminded  her,  after  a  pause. 

"  If  I  could  only  give  my  life  for  his  ! " 
she  murmured,  leaving  me. 

"  He  would  not  value  the  life  saved  at 
that  cost."  She  turned  back  quickly,  her 
face  radiant  with  a  smile  and  her  eyes 
dashed  with  the  dew  of  tears. 

"Almost  the  only  kind  thought  of  me 
you  have  ever  uttered,  Mr.  Ormesby.  You 
know  what  we  are  one  to  the  other.  I  loly 
Mother  of  God,  if  he  could  only  live  !  " 
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"  You  must  not  let  him  see  your  grief." 

"Do  I  not  know  that?  Have  I  not 
worn  the  mask  all  through  and  smiled — 
smiled,  my  God,  when  my  heart  was 
swelling  in  my  bosom  till  I  thought  and 
hoped  it  would  break  and  I  could  die 
first." 

"  He  is  waiting  for  you,  mademoiselle," 
I  said  again.  She  turned  away  and  entered 
the  room  and  I  heard  her  speak  to  him  in 
her  low,  caressing,  gentle  tone. 

Enid  was  waiting  for  me  below,  and  I 
told  her  what  had  passed  between  Grant 
and  myself,  and,  while  setting  out  the 
papers  to  write  the  will  at  once,  I  described 
the  scene  with  Haid£e. 

"  She  is  suffering  acutely,"  I  said. 

"  What  her  agony  of  mind  must  be ! " 
replied  Enid  softly.     "  I  pity  her." 

"  You  mean  her  knowledge  that  it  is 
through  her  ?  " 

"Indirectly  through  her;  not  directly. 
I  know  now  how  wrong  I  was  at  first,  and 
I  am  bitterly  sorry  I  ever  said  what  I  did. 
Loving  Cyrus  as  she  did,  I  must  have 
seemed  horribly  cruel.  I  know  now  how 
cruel.     I  ought  to  have  known  then." 

She  was  standing  by  my  chair,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  my  shoulder  as  she  spoke.  I 
understood  that  "  now,"  and  I  captured  the 
hand  and  kissed  it 

"Yes,  that's  why,"  she  said,  smiling  down 
on  me. 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  her  since  you 
came  back  ?  " 

"Only  once  alone — to  tell  her  I  was 
sorry,  and  to  ask  her  to  let  us  appear  to  be 
friends  before  Cyrus." 

"  And  her  answer  ?  " 

"  That  she  would  never  forgive  me.  She 
is  a  creature  of  passion,  as  strong  in  her 
hate  as  in  her  love." 

"  She  is  a  Greek." 

"Would  to  Heaven  she  had  never 
crossed  Cyrus's  path,"  exclaimed  Enid 
vehemently. 

"In  that  case,  Maraboukh  would  have 
found  some  other  way ;  perhaps  more  cruel 
even  than  this.  It  is  the  Pasha  we  must 
blame." 

"My  poor  Cyrus.  I  suppose  there  is 
no  hope  ? " 
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"  I  wish  to  God  I  could  think  there  was." 
I  began  the  writing  of  the  will  then  and 
had  nearly  finished  it,  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  loud  cry  that  rang  through  the 
house,  startling  us  both. 

"  It  is  the  Greek's  voice,"  I  said ;  and  it 
rang  out  again  and  again  as  we  rushed  up 
the  broad  stairway  to  Grant's  room. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

A   GREAT   MAN'S    DEATH 

AS  we  reached  the  passage  by  the  sick 
room  door,  I  saw  the  Greek  fall  un- 
conscious, and  rushing  past  her,  we  entered 
to  find  Grant  out  of  bed,  clinging  to  the 
bedstead,  and  groaning  as  one  might  if  the 
pains  of  hell  were  tearing  and  racking  him. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mrs.  Wellings  and  the 
nurse  had  just  come  to  his  help  and 
together  we  got  him  back  to  bed,  where  he 
lay  writhing  in  agony. 

"Quick,  the  morphia,"  said  the  doctor 
urgently,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  been  ad- 
ministered, Grant  drew  a  couple  of  long 
deep  breaths  and  lay  still. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  doctor  ? "  I 
whispered. 

"It  is  the  end,  Mr.  Ormesby.  Per- 
foration has  taken  place." 

"  How  long  has  he  to  live  ?  " 

"  At  most  two  or  three  hours." 

I  went  out  then  and  sent  Stuart  in  hot 
haste  to  Pera  for  a  clergyman.  Meanwhile, 
Haid£e  had  recovered.  She  had  been 
overwrought  and  had  fainted,  and  she  now 
told  us  what  had  occurred.  She  had  been 
alone  with  Grant  and  he  seemed  as 
peaceful  as  ever,  when,  suddenly,  he  gave 
a  great  cry  and  leapt  out  of  bed,  half- 
delirious  with  agony,  and  she  had  rushed 
away  to  call  for  help. 

We  returned  to  the  room  altogether,  and 
found  him  still  more  than  half  unconscious, 
in  which  condition  he  remained  for  nearly 
two  hours.  Then  with  returning  con- 
sciousness came  the  pain  again,  and  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  was  about  to  make  a  fresh 
injection  of  morphia,  when  Grant  stopped 
him. 

"I  can  bear   it   now,"    he    whispered 
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calmly,  although  the  perspiration  was 
pouring  from  him  and  his  features  now  and 
again  twitched  with  his  tortures.  "  Better 
the  pain  than  unconsciousness,  doctor." 
He  murmured  HaideVs  name,  and  put  out 
his  hand  to  hold  hers.  "  We  will  not  part 
until  we  must,"  he  said,  with  a  brave 
smile. 

She  stooped  and  kissed  him,  and  then, 
crouching  by  the  bed,  she  laid  her  face 
close  to  his. 

"  Courage,  Haidee,  courage,  my  dear 
one/'  he  murmured. 

"I  shall  be  within  call,  I  can  do 
nothing,"  whispered  the  doctor,  signing  to 
the  nurse  to  leave  the  bedside. 

Grant  saw  the  sign,  and  withdrawing  his 
hand  from  the  Greek's,  held  it  out  to  the 
nurse. 

"  You  have  been  so  good  to  me,  and  so 
patient,"  he  said.  "  And  you,  doctor ;  how 
can  I  thank  you  enough  ?  " 

I  saw  Enid  choking  back  the  tears  at 
this,  as  she  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  bed, 
and  I  moved  round  to  her  and  stood  close 
to  her  side. 

Grant  put  his  hand  back  again  into 
Haidee's  and  whispered  fresh  words  of 
encouragement  to  her,  and  stretched  out 
the  other  and  laid  it  on  Enid's  head, 
his  face  all  the  time  wearing  a  smile, 
broken  only  by  the  spasms  of  pain,  which 
even  his  powerful  will  could  not  wholly 
control. 

In  truly  trying  silence  the  time  passed 
until  they  came  to  tell  me  that  Stuart  had 
returned  from  Pera. 

As  I  re-entered  the  room  Grant  saw  me 
and  smiled. 

"  The  end  is  close  now,  Mervyn,"  he 
said  faintly,  as  I  reached  the  bedside. 

"  It  is  God's  will,  Cyrus." 

"  Yes,  it  is  God's  will,"  he  answered 
calmly. 

"  The  chaplain  from  the  Embassy  is  here. 
Will  you  see  him  ?  " 

"You  are  always  thoughtful,  my  friend. 
Let  him  come." 

I  brought  in  the  chaplain  then,  and  when 
the  moving,  beautiful  prayers  had  been 
read  and  the  last  solemn  rites  for  the  living 
administered,  my  dear  friend  was  percep- 


tibly weaker.  But  he  faced  death  with  a 
calm,  resigned  composure  infinitely  beauti- 
ful to  see. 

When  i  he  chaplain  had  left,  Grant 
whispered  my  name. 

"  Good-bye,  old  friend.  You  will  re- 
member what  I  wished  ?  " 

"It  is  all  written.     Will  you  sign  it ? " 

"I  have  no  strength.  Like  so  much 
else,  it  is  unfinished.  But  you  and  Enid 
together  will  finish  it.  God  give  you 
happiness." 

I  held  his  hand  a  moment,  felt  the 
pressure  of  his  fingers  and  caught  his  last 
glance,  smiling,  brave,  trustful  as  ever. 

"  I  am  quite  at  peace,  old  friend." 

The  tears  were  in  my  eyes  and  I  turned 
away  to  hide  them. 

He  spoke  next  to  Mrs.  Wellings  and  then 
to  Enid  and  kissed  her,  telling  her  he  was 
glad  we  had  come  together,  and  he  prayed 
for  God's  blessing  on  her.  She  was  too 
overcome  now  to  do  more  than  sink  back 
on  her  knees  and  bury  her  head  as  she 
prayed  for  him. 

Then  he  turned  again  to  Haidde,  drew 
her  face  to  him  and  kissed  her  for  the  last 
time,  still  smiling  and  seeking  to  cheer  her; 
and  lay  back  with  a  deep,  deep  sigh  as 
though  his  last  effort  had  spent  the  rem- 
nant of  his  strength. 

And  so  he  passed  :  his  last  look  for  the 
Greek,  his  last  smile  for  her,  his  last  faint 
movement  to  press  her  hand. 

I  saw  the  change,  and  silently  beckoned 
the  doctor.     He  came  instantly  ;  and  after 
a  brief  look  or  two  and  a  vain  touch  for  the. 
heart's  pulse,  he  drew  the  sheet  over  the 
face  of  the  dead  man. 

I  lifted  Enid  to  her  feet  and  led  her 
from  the  room,  signing  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
to  see  to  the  Greek.  She  was  all  but  un- 
conscious, and  when  the  doctor  roused  her, 
she  started  and  stood  a  moment  like  one 
in  a  trance,  staring  down  in  white  horror  at 
the  sheeted  dead. 

With  a  cry  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
bier,  tore  away  the  white  covering  from  the 
face,  called  to  her  lover  by  name,  showering 
kisses  on  the  broad  pallid  forehead  and 
bloodless  lips,  and  appealing  to  him  in  her 
distracted  frenzy  with  a  thousand  terms  of 
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caressing  passion  to  look  and  speak  to 
her. 

She  would  not  believe  him  dead,  and 
raved  with  the  raving  of  insanity  that  we 
were  trying  still  to  take  him  from  her. 

Then  with  a  fearsome  suddenness  the 
truth  seemed  to  seize  upon  and  convince 
her.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  raised  her 
arms  on  high,  every  muscle  set  and  each 
nerve  at  highest  tension;  dashed  her 
clenched  fists  against  her  head  and  then 
pressed  them  against  her  face  now  drawn, 
haggard,  wild  and  dead-white  with  the 
strain  of  her  vehemence. 

She  stood  thus  for  some  seconds,  her 
eyes  wild-staring  and  fixed  in  horror  on  the 
dead  face  of  her  lover.  Next  a  fearsome 
tremor  seized  and  shook  her  until  with  a 
loud»  long  shuddering  scream  of  agony  her 
strength  appeared  to  give  out,  and  she  fell 
headlong  across  the  lifeless  clay. 

It  was  her  death  cry,  for,  when  they 
raised  her,  it  was  only  to  find  that  life  was 
extinct 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   END 

SOME  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of 
my  friend  Grant,  the  curiosity  of  the 
passengers  on  a  British  steamer  making  for 
Constantinople  was  acutely  aroused  by  the 
sight  of  one  of  the  oddest  looking  vessels 
that  ever  put  to  sea.  She  was  steaming 
slowly  down  the  Bosphorous,  flying  the 
Ottoman  flag,  and  was  clearly  a  Turkish 
boat ;  but  what  extraordinary  kind  of  cargo 
she  could  be  carrying  baffled  us. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  deck  from  stern 
to  forecastle  had  been  boarded  in ;  the 
bulwarks  had  been  built  high  up ;  and  as 
the  whole  superstructure  was  of  rough 
unpainted  timber,  she  resembled  nothing 
so  closely  as  a  huge  floating  packing-case. 
Only  a  couple  of  men  were  to  be  seen  on 
board;  and  not  a  sound  came  from  her 
save  that  caused  by  the  churning  of  the 
propellers.     Almost  a  weird  object. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  boat,  Mervyn," 
said  Enid,  as  we  stood  together  looking  at 
her.     "  What  can  she  be?  " 

"  I  should  have  guessed  she  was  carrying 


a  cargo  of  wild  beasts,  only  there  wasn't  a 
sound  of  any  sort  on  her  as  she  passed,  and 
we  were  quite  close.  Besides,  they  don't 
come  to  Turkey  for  wild  beasts." 

"  Not  four-footed,  perhaps,"  answered 
Enid,  with  a  shrug.  "  I  expect  there's  some- 
thing horrible  behind  it  Let's  ask  the 
captain." 

He  came  by  us  at  the  moment  and  she 
asked  him. 

"  I  don't  know  for  certain,  Mrs. 
Ormesby,"  he  answered;  "and  I  don't 
fancy  I  could  guess.  Turkish  riddles  of 
this  sort  aren't  easy  to  guess  as  a  rule. 
But  it's  pretty  sure  to  be  some  Turkish 
devilment  or  other.  Possibly  a  shipload  of 
poor  devils  that  the  Sultan  or  the  Pashas 
find  in  the  way ;  Armenians  likely,  or  Jews, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  that  they  don't 
like  to  butcher  openly  and  are  sending 
instead  to  the  living  death  at  Yemen." 

"  Poor  wretches,"  said  Enid  pityingly. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  may  be.  Do  you 
remember  there  was  a  fire  at  Yildiz  Kiosk 
a  year  or  so  back  ?  " 

We  did,  and  told  him  so,  as  we  ex- 
changed glances. 

"  Well,  they've  had  some  sort  of  inquiry 
going  on  about  that.  I  heard  of  it  a  couple 
of  voyages  back.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  yonder  odd-looking  craft  has  got  the 
guilty  ones  aboard  :  as  if  it  was  any  sort  of 
a  crime  to  plot  against  a  Turkish  Govern- 
ment," and  with  a  shrug  of  contempt  he 
passed  on. 

"  Do  you  think  that  can  be  it,  Mervyn  ?  " 
asked  Enid. 

"  Anything  can  be  it  in  Turkey.  But  we 
shall  soon  know,"  said  I ;  and  the  captain 
proved  to  be  right.  "  See,  Enid,  there's 
The  Home,"  I  exclaimed  a  little  later, 
pointing  to  the  island  which  lay  away  to 
our  right. 

"Poor Cyrus! "she  murmured, with  a  sigh, 
after  gazing  at  it  thoughtfully  and  sadly  for 
a  while.  "  You  won't  stay  in  this  dreadful 
place  an  hour  longer  than  necessary,  will 
you  ?  It  makes  me  low-spirited  as  I  think 
of  that  dreadful  time.  I  almost  wish  I 
hadn't  come — but  then  I  couldn't  stay 
away,"  she  added,  as  she  slipped  her  hand 
under  my  arm. 
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"Two  days,  or  three  at  most,  will  fix  up 
Everything.  There  are  only  the  formalities 
to  complete."  These  were,  of  course,  the 
final  arrangements  in  connection  with  the 
old  and  abandoned  scheme. 

After  her  brother's  death  nothing  would 
keep  Enid  in  Turkey  a  minute  longer  than 
was  imperatively  necessary;  and  as  she 
would  not  hear  of  my  remaining  without 
her,  I  had  rushed  through  so  much  of  the 
mass  of  work  as  I  could  settle,  and  had  left 
the  adjustment  of  details  in  the  hands  of 
my  then  secretary. 

Despite  his  tone  in  our  last  interview, 
the  Sultan  had  made  overtures  to  me  to 
remain  and  carry  out  the  scheme  under 
Turkish  auspices,  promising  me  the  full 
weight  of  his  assistance.  But  I  had  no 
heart  for  any  such  adventure  when  Grant 
was  gone.  Moreover,  I  knew  that,  unaided 
by  his  energy  and  brain  and  impeded  by 
Turkish  lethargy,  the  thing  was  sure  to  be 
foredoomed  to  ignominious  collapse  and 
failure.  Thus,  I  had  declined  and,  within 
a  week  of  my  dear  friend's  death,  we  had 
left  Turkey,  my  intention  being  to  return 
and  wind  up  the  business  affairs  so  soon  as 
I  had  seen  Enid  and  Mrs.  Wellings  safe  in 
New  York. 

The  intention  was  not  carried  out,  how- 
ever ;  Enid  pleaded  nerves.  She  had  been 
so  sorely  tried  that  she  declared  she  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  my  return  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  although  she  showed  no 
other  symptoms  of  nerve  breakdown,  I  re- 
mained a  very  willing  convert  to  her  theory. 
She  felt  her  brother's  death  intensely,  but 
youth  is  youth  and  love  is  love,  and  youth 
and  love  and  time  brought  consolation 
and  blunted,  as  they  do  all  the  world  over, 
the  edge  of  our  mutual  grief.  And  then 
we  had  been  married  quietly. 

Some  months  in  England  followed,  until 
at  length  the  demand  for  my  presence  in 
Constantinople  had  grown  too  pressing  to 
be  resisted  longer,  and  together  we  made 
the  journey. 

The  sight  of  the  old  scenes  re-opened  in 
a  measure  the  old  wounds,  but  there  were 
compensations.  It  was  there  that  Grant 
had  lost  his  life,  but  it  was  there  also  that 
we  had  found  our  love ;  and  the  earth  does 


not  hold  the  lover  who  cannot  find  a  sweet 
and  soothing  pleasure  in  renewing  such 
associations. 

I  soon  hurried  my  work  through.  I 
hunted  up  those  who  had  helped  us — 
old  Ibrahim  the  Jew  and  his  grand- 
daughter, the  man  who  had  helped  me  to 
escape  from  Maraboukh's  house,  even 
Stephani,  his  treachery  long  since  forgiven 
in  remembrance  of  his  help  in  Enid's 
rescue — all  I  could  find,  in  fact,  and  left 
them  substantial  cause  to  remember  us 
with  gratitude. 

When  all  was  done  and  even  our  trunks 
were  packed  for  our  departure,  we  left  our- 
selves an  hour  or  two  for  one  sad  task  that 
remained — a  visit  to  Grant's  grave. 

Although  the  edge  of  Enid's  grief  had 
been  mercifully  blunted  by  time,  the 
wound  of  his  loss  was  still  fresh  enough  to 
bleed;  and  she  was  deeply  affected  as  we 
stood  together  by  the  side  of  the  tomb  in 
the  lovely  cyprus-shadowed  corner  of  the 
cemetery. 

The  spot  was  marked  by  a  monument, 
plain  and  massive,  "  standing  four-square  to 
the  winds  of  heaven,"  and  typical  in  its 
silent  eloquence  of  the  grandeur,  strength, 
and  self-reliance  of  the  man  whose  death 
had  meant  so  much  to  the  country 
wherein  it  had  been  so  treacherously 
compassed. 

The  early  shadows  of  the  fast-closing 
day  were  already  settling  down  upon 
Stamboul ;  the  minarets  were  beginning  to 
grow  dim  in  the  twilight ;  the  waters  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn  were 
rapidly  darkening ;  and  a  depressing  gloom 
was  lowering  over  the  land. 

"  Islam  sleeping  away  her  strength."  The 
words  flashed  into  my  thoughts  and  with 
them  the  fatal  and  ever  memorable  night 
when  Grant  had  spoken  them;  the  night 
when  the  first  coil  of  the  treachery  was 
cast  round  him  to  lure  him  with  the  gilded 
sweetness  of  love  to  his  death. 

His  ambition  had  been  to  lighten  with 
the  golden  shafts  of  liberty  and  prosperity 
the  gloom  of  misrule  and  persecution  for 
the  toiling,  long-suffering  people ;  to  lift  the 
grinding  heel  of  the  oppressor ;  to  restore 
something    of    the  due    balance    between 
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effort  and  result ;  and  to  sweeten  the  lot  of  consciously,   through  the  medium  of  their 

those    to    whom  life   meant  a   round    of  mutual  but  fatal  love,  had  been  used  foi 

fruitless  toil,  of  rewardless,  struggling,  and  his  undoing. 

crushing  poverty.     Surely  a  scheme  worthy  This  monument  bore  the  simple  inscrip- 

of  as  great  a  man  as  ever  dreamed  a  dream  tion — 

of  the  unattainable  and  set  out  to  give  it  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

practical  reality.  Cyrus  Dennison  Grant, 

He  had  failed,  and  had  paid  for  failure  A  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

with  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  and  all  that  re-  who  was  treacherously  murdered, 

mained  of  both  the  work  and  the  worker  Also  of 

was  the  monument  that  covered  his  ashes  Haid£e  Patras, 

and    those  of  the   woman    who,  all    un-  A  Greek. 

The  End. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smfthfield 

By  A.  L.  HARRIS 

OUT  of  the  sound  of  restless  feet, 
Which  search  the  City  through  and  through, 
Half  hidden  from  the  busy  street 
(A  Gothic  gateway  frames  the  view), 
There  stands  to-day, 
The  great  and  grey 
Old  church  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

You  leave  the  common  beaten  track, 

The  century  so  nearly  new, 
And  Time,  for  half-an-hour,  turns  back 
A  hundred  years  ago,  or  two, 
Seems  yesterday, 
To  those  who  pray 
In  grave  and  grey  Bartholomew. 

About  the  choir  there  lingers  on, 

And  falls  upon  the  ear  anew, 
The  sound  of  chant  and  antiphon — 
Or  so,  at  least,  it  seems  to  you 
Entranced,  who  stray 
Within  the  grey 
Old  church  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

At  matins  or  at  evensong 

(Attended  by  a  faithful  few) 

Perpetual  twilight  dwells  among 

Those  Norman  arches,  stern  and  true. 

The  light  of  day 

Cares  not  to  stray 

In  grim  and  grey  Bartholomew. 

There  may  the  tomb  of  him  be  seen 
Who  watched  the  fabric  as  it  grew. 
"  Lord,  ever  keep  his  memory  green ! " 
You  murmur,  as  you  bid  "  Adieu," 
And  turn  away 
From  ghostly,  grey, 
And  grand  old  St.  Bartholomew. 
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By   AGNES   DEANS   CAMERON 


The  world  hath  set  its  heavy  yoke 
Upon  the  old  white-bearded  folk 
Who  strive  to  please  the  King. 


KIPLING  has  been  considered  in  many 
aspects — as  the  Bard  of  Tommy 
Atkins,  the  exponent  of  Anglo-Indian  life, 
the  Laureate  of  the  Empire,  the  Poet  of 
Wheel  and  Axle,  Lever  and  Screw,  and  a 
most  compelling  Voice  from  the  Jungle. 
Not  with  his  soldiers,  nor  with  his  animals, 
nor  his  engines  would  we  now  deal,  but 
with  his  children. 

At  the  first  blush  one  would  not  think 
to  discover  in  Kipling  a  fertile  field  for 
paternal  and  pedagogical  research,  to  find 
him  bristling  with  maxims  for  the  training 
of  the  young.  But  send  out  a  town  crier, 
a.  sort  of  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  searching 
for  children  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Kipling-land,  and  see  the  following  he 
will  get. 

Of  Kipling's  long  stories, "Stalky  and  Co." 
deals  entirely  with  children ;  "  Captains 
Courageous"  is  in  intent  the  story  of  a  boy, 
so  is  "  Kim."  "The  Light  That  Failed," 
in  its  first  and  best  chapters,  is  a  study  of 
child-life;  while  that  wondrous  thing  "The 
Jungle  Book,"  stronger  than  ^sop  and 
with  a  witchery  all  its  own,  what  is  it  but  a 
sustained  treatise  on  the  claims  of  the 
commonwealth  and  the  development  of 
the  individual? 

And  as  the  Piper  pipes,  out  from  "  some- 
where east  of  Suez,"  to  answer  to  the  roll- 
call,  comes  crowding  such  a  goodly  com- 
pany, a  feast  here  for  the  student  of  child- 
life  and  for  the  lover  of  children. 

Let  us  stand  aside  and  watch  the  pro- 
cession pass  : — Wee  Willie  Winkie,  and  His 
Majesty  the  King ;  Muhammed  Din,  poor 
baby,  from  his  garden  of  dust  and  dead 
leaves ;  and  Tod  of  the  Amendment. 
Round   the  corner  we  stumble  upon  the 
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God's  mercy  is  upon  the  young, 
God's  wisdom  in  the  baby  tongue 
That  fears  not  anything. 

(The  Parable  of  Chajju  Bhagat.) 

little  Japs  splashing  in  their  half-sunk 
barrel  and  trying  to  hide  one  behind  the 
other  "in  a  hundred  poses  of  spankable 
chubbiness,"  with  the  little  American 
monstrosity,  "  who,  when  it  has  nothing 
else  to  do,  will  answer  to  the  name  of 
Albert;"  across  the  line  of  vision  reel  The 
Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,  followed  by 
Baa,  Baa,  Blacksheep,  and  Strickland,  the 
son  of  his  Father ;  here  comes  William  the 
Conqueror's  long  line  of  goats  with  the 
naked  famine  babies  as  running  com- 
mentary, while  out  of  the  shadows 
mysterious  and  fascinating  of  No  Man's 
Land  glides  into  our  ken  The  Brushwood 
Boy ;  at  his  heels,  "  under  a  man's  helmet 
wid  the  chin-straps  swingin'  about  her  little 
stummick,"  Jhansi  McKenna  staggers,  the 
Child  of  the  Regiment. 

Are  they  not  all  very  human  and  very 
lovable  ?  The  Pied  Piper,  who  called  them 
forth,  turns  to  us  and  says,  "  Who  is  the 
happy  man?  He  that  sees  in  his  own 
home  little  children  crowned  with  dust, 
leaping  and  falling  and  crying."  (Munich- 
andra.)  A  writer's  best  stories  are  always 
in  part  autobiographical,  and  to  this  rule 
"  Kim  "  and  "  Stalky  and  Co."  are  no  ex- 
ceptions. "  Master  Gigadibs,"  the  festive 
Beetle — in  retreat  in  his  lair  among  the 
furze  bushes,  waiting  for  the  dead  cat  to 
begin  to  twine  like  a  giddy  honeysuckle, 
worshipping  the  Head,  baiting  King,  and 
confiding  in  the  Padre  —  is  always  and 
ever  Beetle  the  inimitable.  In  the  light 
of  what  Beetle  and  Bard  has  since  given 
us  we  can  scarcely  regret  that  his  gig- lamps 
and  short-sightedness  kept  him  out  of  the 
army. 

"Stalky  and  Co."  recently  formed  the 
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bone  of  contention  in  a  ladies'  literary  club, 
and  few  were  the  friends  it  found.  One 
mother  objected  to  the  slang,  another  to 
the  "absence  of  ideals,"  a  third  abjured 
it  altogether,  but  said  that  her  son  revelled 
in  it  and  her  husband  approved.  The 
chief  fault  of  the  book  lies,  perhaps,  in  the 
fact  that  Kipling  has  portrayed  the  scrapes 
of  the  trio,  and  has  given  us  no  account 
of  the  long,  arid  stretches  of  dig,  grind,  and 
plodding  which  must  have  existed  in  order 
that  those  stiff  exams,  should  be  passed. 

For  those  blessed  with  a  close  under- 
standing of  the  animal  "boy,"  the  slang 
part  has  no  power  to  shock.  What  is  it 
that  George  Eliot  makes  Fred  Vincy  say  ? 
"  All  choice  of  words  is  slang.  It  marks 
a  class.  Correct  English  is  the  slang  of 
prigs  who  write  history  and  essays.  And 
the  strongest  slang  of  all  is  the  slang  of 
poets." 

The  second  charge,  that  against  the  morale 
of  the  story,  is  a  more  serious  one.  Is  the 
effect  of  "  Stalky  and  Co."  on  the  mind  of 
the  schoolboy  reader  bad?  Does  it  set 
before  him  a  low  moral  standard,  and  is 
it  lacking  in  ideals?  Let  us  look  at  the 
situation  fairly.  The  Three  Incomprehen- 
sibles,  Stalky,  Beetle,  and  McTurk,  had  a 
creed,  to  which  they  adhered  with  more 
consistency  than  we  always  do  to  ours. 
This  creed  or  code  of  ethics  was  not 
angelic,  but  it  was  delightfully  human. 
The  Head  and  the  Padre  treated  them 
openly  and  trusted  them,  and  in  return 
were  to  be  met  always  "on  the  level." 
The  House  Masters,  King  and  Foxy, 
neither  gave  nor  asked  for  confidence ; 
here  the  wits  of  the  governing  and  the 
governed  were  pitted  against  each  other 
in  open  warfare;  the  boys  looked  upon 
the  contest  as  a  fair  game,  and  the  other 
side  acquiesced. 

And  at  this  we,  some  of  us,  cavil.  Let 
us  be  honest.  These  boys  were  being 
trained  for  what?  For  just  this  sort  of 
thing.  As  British  officers  they  were  to 
go  to  "  India's  sunny  clime,"  and  there  to 
do  what  ?  To  outwit  the  wily  strategy  of 
Britain's  foes.  And  by  what  means?  Was 
the  enemy  to  be  brought  to  terms  by  a 
"  polite  letter-writer "  effusion  presented  on 


a  silver  salver,  or  by  meeting  wile  with 
wile? 

Stalky,  the  man,  proved,  we  are  told,  a 
past  grand-master  in  the  art  of  diplomacy. 
Who  were  his  foils  when  he  studied  the 
rudiments  of  primeval  warfare  and  learned 
his  trade?  Answer,  O  King  and  Prout  and 
Foxy. 

The  finest  bit  in  the  book  is,  perhaps, 
the  Flag  scene.  The  bare  idea  of 
"  teaching  patriotism M  to  British  boys  is 
sickening.  But  the  schools  have  patrons 
and  committee-men  and  trustees,  and  when 
these  wise  ones  give  advice,  what  can  the 
poor  pedagogue  do  but  squirm  ?  The 
satisfaction  of  blandly  referring  these  to  "  a 
most  interesting  chapter  in  'Stalky  and  Co.* 
dealing  with  the  subject "  is  great,  and  for 
this  thanks  are  due. 

There  is  proof,  if  proof  is  needed,  that 
even  while  Beetle  with  his  confreres  were 
scornfully  repudiating  "  the  jelly-bellied 
flam-flapper  "  ( ! )  and  his  spurious  oratory, 
deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
Imperialist  burned  thus  early  the  fires  of 
an  Empire- wide  patriotism,  vide  his  poem 
"Ave  I mperatrix,"  written  from  Westward 
Ho  College,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  great  and  good 
Queen,  while  Beetle  was  yet  unknown  to 
fame : — 

From  every  quarter  of  Your  land 
They  give  God  thanks,  who  turned  away 

Death   and  the  needy  madman's  hmd, 

Death-fraught,  which  menaced  you  that  day 

One  school,  of  many  made  to  make 
Men  who  shall  hold  it  dearest  ri^ht 

To  battle  for  their  ruler's  sake, 
And  stake  their  being  in  the  fight, 

Sends  greeting,  humble  and  sincere — 
Though  verse  be  rude  and  poor  and  mean,— 

To  You,  the  greatest  as  mot  dear, 
Victoria,  by  God's  grace  Our  Queen. 

Such  greeting  as  should  come  from  ihose 
Whose  fathers  faced  the  Sepoy  hordes, 

Or  served  you  in  the  Russian  snows, 
And,  d)ing,  left  their  sons  their  swords. 

And  all  are  bred  to  do  your  will 

By  land  and  sea — whet  ever  flies 
The  flag,  to  fight  and  follow  still 

And  work  your  Empire's  destinies. 

In  "Only  a  Subaltern,"  Kipling  gives  us 
another  Flag  incident ;  it  is  just  a  glimpse. 
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The  subaltern  is  Bobby  Wick,  just  gazetted 
sub-lieutenant  of  "The  Tyneside  Tail- 
Twisters."  "  More  than  once,  too,  he  came 
officially  into  contact  with  the  regimental 
colours,  which  looked  like  the  lining  of  a 
bricklayer's  hat  on  the  end  of  a  chewed 
stick.  Bobby  did  not  kneel  and  worship 
them,  because  British  subalterns  are  not 
constructed  in  that  manner.  Indeed,  he 
condemned  them  for  their  weight  at  the 
very  moment  they  were  filling  him  with 
awe  and  other  more  noble  sentiments." 

Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  re- 
nowned than  war.  This  is  the  Bobby  who 
day  by  day  in  the  cholera  camp  "  played 
the  giddy  garden  goat,"  and  at  night  fought 
with  Death  for  dirty  Dormer  till  the  grey 
dawn  came,  a  few  days  later,  to  "  go  out " 
himself,  dying  for  all  that  the  Flag  stands 
for:  "Not  only  to  enforce  by  command, 
but  to  encourage  by  example  the  energetic 
discharge  of  duty  and  the  steady  endurance 
of  the  difficulties  and  privations  inseparable 
from  Military  Service."  (Bengal  Army 
Regulations.) 

Kipling's  dedication  of  "  Stalky  and  Co." 
to  his  old  head  master  is  among  the  very 
finest  things  he  has  written: 

And  we  all  praise  famous  men- 
Ancients  of  the  College ; 
For  they  taught  us  common-sense — 
Tried  to  teach  us  common-sense — 
Truth  and  God's  own  Common-Sense 
Which  is  more  than  knowledge  ! 

This  we  learned  from  famous  men 

Knowing  not  its  uses, 
When  they  showed  in  daily  work 
Man  must  finish  off  his  work — 
Kight  or  wrong,  his  daily  work — 

And  without  excuses. 

This  we  learned  from  famous  men 

Knowing  not  we  learned  it. 
Only,  as  the  years  went  by — 
Lonely,  as  the  years  went  by — 
Far  from  help  as  years  went  by, 

Plainer  we  discerned  it. 

Bless  and  praise  we  famous  men — 

Men  of  little  showing ! 
For  their  work  continueth, 
And  their  work  continueth, 
Broad  and  deep  continueth 

Great  beyond  their  knowing ! 

"The  Head,"  who  had  kindliness  and 
wise  insight  enough  ("God's  Own  Common- 


Sense")  to  know  that  a  boy  may  be  in 
mischiefs  manifold,  the  hero  of  many 
scrapes,  and  remain  pure,  wholesome,  and 
withal  very  lovable,  would  not  be  insen- 
sible to  this  tribute  coming  "after  many 
days." 

Kipling  believed  in  public  schools.  In 
"  Thrown  Away  "  he  has  this  to  say  of  the 
"  sheltered-life  system  "  : — "  To  rear  a  boy 
under  what  parents  call  the  '  sheltered-life 
system '  is,  if  the  boy  must  go  out  into  the 
world  and  fend  for  himself,  not  wise. 
Unless  he  be  one  in  a  thousand,  he  has 
certainly  to  pass  through  many  unneces- 
sary troubles;  and  may,  possibly,  come 
to  extreme  grief  simply  from  ignorance  of 
the  proper  proportion  of  things.  Let  a 
puppy  eat  the  soap  in  the  bath-room,  or 
chew  a  newly-blacked  boot.  He  chews 
and  chuckles  until  by-and-by  he  finds  out 
that  blacking  and  old  brown  Windsor 
make  him  very  sick;  so  he  argues  that 
soap  and  boots  are  not  wholesome.  Any 
old  dog  about  the  house  will  soon  show 
him  the  unwisdom  of  biting  big  dog's  ears. 
Being  young,  he  remembers  and  goes 
abroad  at  six  months,  a  well-mannered 
little  beast  with  a  chastened  appetite.  If 
he  had  been  kept  away  from  boots  and 
soap  and  big  dogs  until  he  came  to  the 
maturity,  full-grown,  and  with  developed 
teeth,  consider  how  fearfully  sick  and 
thrashed  he  would  be."  Apply  that  notion 
to  the  "sheltered  life,"  and  see  how  it 
works.  As  Kipling  says,  it  does  not 
sound  pretty;  but  is  it  not  most  terribly 
true? 

In  the  "Jungle  School,"  did  not  Mowgli, 
the  "Man-cub,"  find  a  teacher  who  on 
Fame's  beadroll  of  Dominies  must  take  a 
place  second  only  to  Froebel  and  Arnold, 
and  the  great  of  old?  Listen  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  which  fall  from  the 
shaggy  lips  of  Baloo,  the  brown  bear, 
"Teacher  of  the  Law,"  to  the  Seonee 
wolf-cubs  : — 

"  There  is  none  like  to  me ! "  says  the  Cub 
in  the  pride  of  his  earliest  kill ; 

But  the  Jungle  is  large,  and  the  Cub  he  is 
small.     Let  him  think  and  be  still. 

11  Hathi,  the   wild   elephant,   never 
does  anything  till  the  time  comes,  and 
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that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
lives  so  long." 

"One  of  the  beauties  of  Jungle  Law 
is  that  punishment  settles  all  scores. 
There  is  no  nagging  afterwards." 

"  Better  he  should  be  bruised  from 
head  to  foot  by  me  who  loves  him, 
than  that  he  should  come  to  harm 
through  ignorance."  (The  "sheltered- 
life  system"  found  no  exponent  in  old 
Baloo.) 

"A  brave  heart  and  a  courteous 
tongue,  they  shall  carry  thee  far  through 
the  jungle,  Manling." 

"Now  these  are   the    Laws    of   the    Jungle, 
and  many  and  mighty  are  they; 
But  the  head  and  the  hoof  of  the  Law,  and 
the  haunch  and  the  hump  is — OBEY  !  " 

The  Seonee  Cubs,  who  passed  under 
Baloo's  hard  training,  had  experience  of 
the  dogma  of  "Life's  Handicap": — 

Ride  with  an  idle  whip,  ride  with  an  un- 
used heel, 
But  once  in  a  way  there  will  come  a  day 
When  the  colt  must  be  taught  to  feel 
The  lash  that  falls,  and  the  curb  that  galls, 
and  the  sting  of  the  rowelled  steel. 

And  yet  was  there  ever  the  truest  tender- 
ness in  the  Old  Bear's  teaching. 
Kipling,  who  went  forth 

For  to  admire  an'  for  to  see, 
For  to  be'old  this  world  so  wide, 

like  a  greedily-impressionable  bit  of  blotting- 
paper,  soaking  up  everything  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  in  "  From  Sea  to  Sea  "  pays  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  American  girl : 

"Sweet  and  comely  are  the  maidens 
of  Devonshire ;  delicate  and  of  gracious 
seeming  those  who  live  in  the  pleasant 
places  of  London ;  fascinating  for  all  their 
demureness  the  damsels  of  France,  clinging 
closely  to  their  mothers,  and  with  large 
eyes  wondering  at  the  wicked  world;  ex- 
cellent in  her  own  place,  and  to  those  who 
understand  her  is  the  Anglo-Indian  "  spin  " 
in  her  second  season;  but  the  girls  of 
America  are  above  and  beyond  them  all. 
They  are  clever;  they  can  talk.  They 
are  original,  and  look  you  between  the 
brows  with  unabashed  eves  as  a  sister 
might  look  at  a  brother.     They  are  self- 


possessed  without  parting  with  any  tender- 
ness that  is  their  sex-right;  they  are  superbly 
independent ;  they  understand." 

A  word,  too,  for  the  "long,  elastic,  well- 
built  California  boy." 

"Him  I  love  because  he  is  devoid  of 
fear,  carries  himself  like  a  man,  and  has  a 
heart  as  big  as  his  boots." 

If  I  were  asked  to  strike  the  keynote  of 
all  Kipling's  teaching,  I  should  say  it  was 
"  The  sacredness,  the  imperativeness,  to 
each  man,  of  his  own  day's  work." 

A  man  must  throw  his  whole  being  into 
his  task,  "  gettin'  shut  o'  doin'  things  rather 
more  or  less  " ;  and  that  man  shall  "  by  the 
vision  splendid,  be  on  his  way  attended." 
It  is  the  Apotheosis  of  Work.  And,  surely, 
has  he  earned  a  right  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  for,  literally,  while  his  companions 
slept,  he  was  "  toiling  upward  in  the 
night." 

Kipling,  in  his  own  impressionable  youth, 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  living  in 
India  just  at  the  time  when  the  old  order 
was  giving  place  to  the  new.  Around  him 
was  an  empire  in  making,  and  he  saw  the 
raw  edges  of  the  work.  For  years,  out. of 
sight  of  the  English  Press,  did  he  work  like 
a  grub  of  genius  in  a  remote  corner,  spin- 
ning, in  long,  hot,  dusty  days,  and  in  hotter 
nights,  a  golden  web  out  of  which  only 
stray  strands  floated  into  the  world's  ken. 
There  is  a  camaraderie,  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry, in  work;  had  he  not  himself  been 
a  worker,  it  would  not  have  been  given  to 
him  to  meet  at  first  hand  all  manners  of 
men. 

As  it  is,  he  gets  his  facts  in  days  spent 
in  the  huts  of  the  hill-country,  in  the  engine- 
rooms  of  great  liners,  in  the  opium  shops 
of  Jahore,  in  the  busy  marts  of  men,  far  off 
on  lone  hillsides  and  riverways,  where  men 
toiling,  sweating,  planning,  fighting,  build 
walls  and  bridges,  lead  forlorn  hopes,  and 
do  things. 

And  through  the  best  of  Kipling's  boy- 
stories  shines  ever  the  insistence  of  the 
Day's  Work.  This  lesson,  though  delayed, 
must  be  learned  (be  it  by  a  bear's  blows  or 
at  the  hard  hands  of  a  Cape  Codfisher),  and 
to  him  who  throws  himself  headlong  into 
his  task  the  reward  will  not  be  lacking. 
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Kim,  hugging  himself  in  sheer 
tion  with  the  love  of  life  and  of  work,  would 
seem  to  exclaim  with  Tommy  Atkins  :— 

Gawd    Bless    this   world !      Whatever   she    hath 
Exccp'  when  awful  long — I've  found  it  good, 


So    V 


te,  before  I  die,  'E  liked  it 


nil. 


And  so  it  was  that,  casting  aside  con- 
ventions, with  a  this-one-thing-I-do  intent- 
ness,  whether  hand  in  hand  with  Old  I^ama, 
childlike  seeking  The  Way,  or  following 
"The  Great  Game"  off  his  own  bat,  he 
caught  brief  elusive  glimpses  of  the  "light 
that  never  was  on  land  or  sea." 

Love  of  energy  is  the  axis  of  Kipling's 
mind.  But  while  it  is  true  that  he  ts  no 
dreamer  of  Arcady,  it  is  also  true  that  one 
cannot  read  his  child-sketches  without  dis- 
covering in  them  a  sub-current,  a  minor 
note  of  almost  womanly  tenderness.  It  is 
a  pathetic  touch,  and  exquisitely  delicate. 
Is  there  to  be  found  any  other  "mere 
man"  who  could  have  written  "Baa, 
Baa,  Blacksheep"  or  "His  Majesty  the 
King?" 


And  then  there  are  the  child  chapters  of 
"The  Light  That  Failed,"  and  that  rare 
thing  "The  Brushwood  Boy."  And  which 
of  us  can  follow  to  the  grave  (respectfully, 
and  at  a  distance,  that  we  may  not  intrude) 
little  Muhammed  Din  and  not  gulp  hard 
to  keep  back  a  tear?  For  we,  too,  have 
folded  baby-fingers  that  made  gardens  of 
dust  and  dead  flowers,  and  the  heart  of  a 
child  is  the  same  on  whichsoever  shore  of 
the  Seven  Seas  he  builds  his  sand-houses 
and  to  whatsoever  grave  we  carry  him. 

Kipling  knows  his  children  as  he  knows 
his  soldiers,  his  animals,  his  engines  ;  and 
when  he  half  startles  us  with  a  statement 
like  this,  "The  reserve  of  a  boy  is  tenfold 
dee|>er  than  the  reserve  of  a  maid,"  it  is 
only  the  ignorant  of  us  who  laugh. 

"  Only  women,"  he  says,  "  understand 
children  properly  ;  but  if  a  mere  man 
keeps  very  quiet  and  humbles  himself  pro- 
perly, and  refrains  from  talking  down  to  his 
superiors,  the  children  will  sometimes  be 
good  to  him  and  let  him  see  what  they 
think  about  the  world." 


THE  sale  of  diaries  and  almanacs  was 
probably  never  so  great  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  practice  of  recording  day  by  day 
personal  impressions  and  adventures  is  on 
the  increase.  But  if  it  were  possible  it  would 
be  extremely  interesting  to  call  in,  on  the 
31st  December,  all  the  diaries— excepting, 
of  course,  those  of  business-men  and  house- 
wives— which  had  been  purchased  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  achievement  in  any  way 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  twelve  months  ago. 
I  fancy  that,  even  in  point  of  numbers,  the 
return  would  be  disappointing.  And  I 
have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  it  would 
not  be  the  fittest  which  would  have  sur- 
vived. The  diary  which  has  been  kepi 
faithfully  from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st 
December  inclusive  indicates  a  steady, 
methodical  temperament,  which  is  in- 
capable, even  in  a  private  record,  of 
indiscretions  or  excesses,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  should  find  thf:  diary  very  uninteresting 
reading.  But  a  diary  which  begins  well  on 
the  1st  January,  which  goes  along  gaily  to 
some  date,  perhaps  in  April  or  May,  and  is 
then  torn  to  shreds  or  burnt  before  the 
author's  eyes,  suggests  a  temperament 
which  has  capacities  for  tragedy  and 
comedy,  the  lost  record  of  which  was 
probably  excellent  reading.  The  one  diary 
has  survived  by  its  comparative  failure  to 
express  the  individuality  of  the  author: 
the  other  has  perished  perhaps  on  account 
of  its  very  success  in  this  direction.  Indeed, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  a  man  who  can  keep 
a  diary  for  twelve  months,  and  then  read 
it  through   without    flinching,    has    either 


omitted  the  tilings  that  matter  altogether 
or  is  himself  encased  in  a  hide  of  self- 
satisfaction.  Few  of  us  are  in  such  pleasant 
circumstances  as  Samuel  Pepys,  who  kept 
his  "  Diary "  apparently  out  of  sheer  joy 
of  existence.  "So  to  sleep,  every  day 
bringing  in  a  fresh  sense  of  the  pleasure 
of  my  present  life."  A  diary  is  useful  if 
you  wish  to  prove  an  alibi  or  to  establish  a 
breach  of  promise,  bul  on  the  whole  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  its  disadvantages  out- 
weigh its  advantages.  If  it  ran  be  read 
with  impunity  by  another  it  is  almost 
certainly  not  a  faithful  record .  if  it  cannot 
be  so  read  there  is  always  the  risk  of 
discovery.  In  "  The  Newcomes  "  Thacke- 
ray warns  people  in  country  bouses  to  be 
careful  about  their  blotting  paper.  "  They 
should  bring  their  own  portfolios  with 
them."  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
treachery  of  blotting  books.  But  a  diary 
will  give  us  away  more  completely  than  any 
blotting  book,  and  for  this  reason  the  term 
"  a  pocket  diary  "  seems  to  be  full  of  cruel 
suggestiveness  to  the  burglar  of  secrets. 
Addison  counsels  people  to  try  the 
experiment  for  five  days  of  keeping  an 
exact  diary  of  every  hour  they  spend  during 
that  time  ;  but  this  exercise  is  admittedly 
for  the  purpose  of  self-examination,  and  to 
convince  the  writers  how  very  unprofitabty 
they  are  living.  Of  course,  such  a  diary 
would  be  no  true  mirror  of  our  lives, 
because  it  would  not  register  our  thoughts, 
fancies,  passions,  or  ambitions,  and  it  is 
these  which  go  to  make  up  ourselves  far 
more  than  our  deeds,  so  many  of  which 
have  become  almost  automatic.  And  who 
among  us  would  venture  to  fill  up  a  diary 
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with  anything  except  his  deeds?  Would 
such  a  record  extend  beyond  the  second  day 
of  the  new  year  ?  Addison's  specimen  diary 
consisted  mainly  of  such  items  as  "I  put 
on  my  clothes  and  walked  into  the  parlour. 
Nine  o'clock;  Tied  my  knee  strings  and 
washed  my  hands.  From  one  to  two: 
Smoked  a  pipe  and  a  half.  Three  :  Nap  as 
usual,"  and  so  on.  But  the  true  record  of 
even  such  an  apparently  uneventful  life 
would  be  very  different.  The  days  of  St. 
Augustine  and  Rousseau  could  probably 
have  been  recorded  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  but  in  both  cases  the  "  Confessions  " 
of  the  men  have  given  artistic  verisimilitude 
to  the  otherwise  bald  and  unconvincing 
narratives.  Still,  unless  you  are  writing  for 
posterity,  it  is  a  mistake  to  write  confessions. 
Pepys  has  gained  immortality  of  a  kind  in 
English  Literature  for  his  Diary,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  picture  him 
in  their  minds  as  a  rather  ridiculous  person. 
Yet  Pepys  was  probably  not  a  whit  more 
foolish  than  the  majority  even  of  his 
present  day  readers.  The  mistake  he  made, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  repu- 
tation, was  in  recording  follies  which  most 
people  prefer  to  forget.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that  Pepys  was  a  capable 
business  man,  that  he  was  respected  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  was  taken  quite  seriously 
by  both  friends  and  enemies.  But  reticent 
he  could  not  be,  least  of  all  with  himself. 
As  I  hinted  just  now,  it  is  the  indiscretions 
and  excesses  which  make  a  diary  interesting, 
and  which  give  to  Pepys'  Diary  its  place  in 
our  hearts.  But  do  not  let  us  be  hypo- 
crites in  the  matter.  Let  us  recognise 
that  the  only  substantial  difference  between 
Samuel  Pepys  and  ourselves  is  that 
the  Recording  Angel  has  already  done 
for  us  unaided  the  work  which  in  his  own 
case  Pepys  did  largely  for  himself.  Most 
of  us  prefer  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in 
the  Angel's  hands.  I  think,  too,  that  a 
certain  reserve  is  due  to  our  own  person- 
alities as  well  as  towards  our  friends  and 
acquaintances.  I  remember  reading  in  a 
novel  a  very  good  excuse  for  a  shy  and  un- 
sociable man  who  did  not  go  to  church  or 
into  society.  "The  parson  who  did  not 
get  him  to  church,  even  on  the  Harvest 
Festival,  knew  his  friend  in  and  out,  and, 
being  somewhat  experienced  in  religious 
matters,  recognised  the  reserve  towards 
God  as  the  world  recognised  the  reserve 
towards  man."  There  remains  what  I  call 
the  reserve  towards  ourselves.  In  a 
sense  everything  ceases  to  be  private  the 
moment  it  is  committed  to  paper.     There 


is  no  invader  of  the  sanctities  of  private  life 
to  be  compared  with  pen  and  ink.  Even 
though  only  our  own  eyes  see  the  words,  we 
somehow  feel  that  the  virtue  of  reserve  has 
gone  out  of  us.  We  all  remember  the 
indignant  criticism  of  Lord  Melbourne,  who 
had  been  listening  to  a  sermon  in  which  his 
own  failings  had  been  severely  dealt  with : 
"Things  are  coming  to  a  pretty  pass  if 
religion  is  to  be  allowed  to  invade  the 
sanctities  of  private  life."  May  we  not  say 
the  same  of  the  diary? 


I  think  that  Matthew  Arnold's  way  of 
keeping  a  diary  was  excellent.  He  used 
to  enter  under  the  day's  date  the  books 
which  he  had  read,  together  with  any 
particular  extract  which  had  taken  his 
fancy,  or  some  quotation  from  an  author 
which  fitted  in  with  the  mood  of  the 
moment.  At  other  and  rarer  times  he 
wrote  something  original  himself.  If  we 
kept  such  a  diary  how  interesting  it  would 
be  to  us  in  after  years  to  read ;  it  would 
keep  our  secrets  from  others  better  than 
any  system  of  shorthand,  and  yet  I  expect 
we  should  ourselves  never  fail  to  under- 
stand the  hidden  significance  of  the 
allusions.  As  in  the  case  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  the  book  might  even  be  published 
after  our  death  as  a  golden  treasury  of 
thoughts  and  opinions,  and  our  nearest 
and  dearest  might  be  puzzled  to  connect 
the  extracts  with  our  daily  experiences. 
The  extracts  which  are  published  from 
Mr.  Arnold's  note -books  are,  indeed, 
singularly  impersonal :  they  convey  the 
idea  of  a  man  whose  master  passion  is 
the  pursuit  of  culture  and  righteousness, 
and  his  works  have  already  made  us 
familiar  with  that  side  of  his  character. 
Here  and  there  the  personal  note  is  sounded. 
It  is  amusing  to  note  how  frequent  are  the 
quotations  which  bear  on  slothfulness  and 
sleep ;  they  reveal  a  man  who  delighted  in 
culture,  but  who,  like  all  wise  men,  enjoyed 
being  idle.  Mr.  Arnold  published  "Liter- 
ature and  Dogma"  in  1873,  and 
brought  down  upon  himself  the  anathemas 
of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
We  look  in  the  diary  for  some  evidence  of 
the  effect  on  him  of  the  storm  which  he 
created,  and  we  are  not  disappointed. 
Here  it  is  on  a  date  in  the  same  year : 
"  *  Clergymen  understand  the  least,  and  take 
the  worst  measure  of  human  affairs,  of  all 
mankind  that  can  read  and  write.'  — 
Clarendon."  It  is  one  of  the  few  extracts 
we  are  able    to  discover  which    can   be 
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associated  with  any  particular  occurrence, 
and  we  sympathise  with  Mr.  Arnold  in  his 
quite  human  outburst.  He  soon  recovers 
himself,  however,  and  passes  on  to  the 
praise  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  He  some- 
times kept  his  diary  a  few  days  in  advance, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  instances 
in  the  history  of  human  presentiments, 
that  after  his  sudden  death  on  the 
15th  April,  there  should  have  been  dis- 
covered in  his  diary  for  that  day  this 
entry  : — "  Weep  bitterly  over  the  dead  as 
he  is  worthy,  and  then  comfort  thyself; 
drive  heaviness  away,  thou  shalt  not  do 
him  good,  but  hurt  thyself." 

Mr.  Arnold's  note-books  are  characterised 
by  extreme  reserve,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
even  if  the  man  who  wears  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve  were  to  decide  to  keep  his  diary  on 
the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Arnold,  he  would 
be  unable  to  follow  his  master  very  closely 
in  this  respect  To  many  of  us  the  book 
or  the  quotation  which  is  unassociated  with 
experience  is  speedily  forgotten.  When 
my  life  is  very  full  of  joy  or  of  sorrow  I 
cannot  touch  a  book  :  I  must  go  through 
with  my  experience,  and  enjoy  it  or  face  it 
unaided  by  literature.  Books  irritate  and 
bore  me  when  my  life  is  running  at  the 
full.  But  when  the  experience  is  over, 
when  the  joy  has  been  left  behind  or  the 
sorrow  lived  through,  is  there  anything 
more  inspiring  or  consoling  than  to  take 
up  some  work  where  we  find  our  own 
experience  interpreted  or  expressed  ?  And 
how  full  would  be  our  entries  in  our  diary 
for  the  eventful  days  through  which  we 
have  passed.  Even  the  smaller  troubles 
and  joys  of  life  would  find  expression  in 
this  way.  For  example,  under  a  certain 
date  we  might  read  Cardinal  Newman's 
celebrated  definition  of  a  gentleman,  "that 
he  has  his  eyes  on  all  his  company;  he  is 
tender-hearted  towards  the  bashful,  gentle 
towards  the  distant,  and  merciful  towards 
the  absurd;  he  can  recollect  to  whom  he 
is  speaking ;  he  guards  against  unseasonable 
allusions  or  topics  which  may  irritate ;  he 
is  seldom  prominent  in  conversation,  and 
never  wearisome,"  and  so  on.  The  indi- 
vidual in  whose  company  we  spent  that  day 
will  have  probably  kept  no  record  of  the 
date,  but  even  if  he  has,  he  will,  of  course, 
be  extremely  pleased  and  flattered,  while 
we  shall  always  have  our  own  terrible 
memories  of  him  enshrined  in  that  quota- 
tion. It  is  often  so  much  easier  to  describe 
what  a  man  is  not  rather  than  what  he  is. 
There  are  other  troubles  probably  which 
would  be  but  thinly  disguised  in  our  book 


of  quotations.     Our  diary  for  several  days 
might  be  full  of  colourless  quotations  from 
Cobden  or  Bright  on  Fiscal  Reform,  and 
then  suddenly  the  reader  might  be  pulled 
up  with  an  entry   such    as    "Have    read 
to-day  *  Milton's  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
of   Divorce.'"      Then    on    the    following 
day    there    appears    the   quotation,    "We 
are    foolish,  and    without  excuse    foolish, 
in    speaking    of    the    superiority    of  one 
sex    to   the    other,   as  if  they  could    be 
compared  in  similar  things.    Each  has  what 
the   other   has   not;    each   completes   the 
other  and    is    completed    by   the   other." 
And  this  is  followed  by  the  simple  entry : 
"  Read  Mrs.  Browning's  *  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese.' "     What  a  beautiful  story  of 
quarrel   and  reconciliation  is   buried  here. 
And  if  in  the  same  diary  we  keep  our  daily 
cash  account,  how  illuminating  would  be 
the  entries !     Would  not  the  expenses  for 
this    day   be    entered    as    "  Hat :    Three 
Guineas  "  ?    A  day  later  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  reaction;  a  little  soreness  remains 
which  the  drain  on  our  financial  resources 
has  not  tended  to  heal.     So  we  find  this 
saying    of    La    Bruyere    doing    duty    for 
the  day :    "  Few  women  are    so    perfect 
that    they    do    not    give    their   husbands 
cause,  once  a  day  at  least,  to  regret  that 
they  possess  a  wife,  or  to  envy  those  who  do 
not."     As  the  writer  is  somewhat  deficient 
in  moral  courage,  the  quotation  is  written 
in   the   diary  in  the  original.     And   this 
is    followed    by    an    illuminating    extract 
from   the    same    author :    "  Two    persons 
cannot  be  great    friends  if  they    cannot 
forgive    each    other's    little  failings."      A 
certain  lady  is,  however,  keeping  a  similar 
diary,    and    her    entry    for     the     day    is 
"Man    is   seldom   willing  to   let   fall   the 
opinion  of  his  own  dignity.     He  is  better 
content  to  want  diligence  than  power,  and 
sooner  confesses  the  depravity  of  his  will 
than  the  imbecility  of  his  nature."     "  Read 
John  Stuart  Mill's  '  Subjection  of  Women.' " 
The  next    day   the    man's    diary    simply 
shows    "  Read    Browning's    '  Love    in    a 
Life,'"    and    the    entry    in   the    woman's 
is       "  Read     Browning's      '  Life     in     a 
Love.'"    There  are  expenses  for  the  day 
recorded  in  both  diaries.      The   man  has 
bought  a  blouse  and  the  woman  a  cigar- 
case.     The  next  day  there  is  a  long  extract 
in    the   man's   diary  from   Adam   Smith's 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  in  the  woman's 
there  is  simply  a  cooking  recipe,  so   the 
trouble  is  over.      I  sometimes  think  that  a 
cash  account  is  the  most  eloquent  of  all 
diaries.     It    tells    more    tales    than   "An 
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Englishwoman's  Love  Letters."  A  lady  has 
told  me  that  she  was  once  absent  from  her 
home  a  whole  week,  and  was  rather  curious 
to  know  whether  she  had  really  been  missed 
by  her  husband.  He  kept  no  diary,  only  a 
cash  account,  and  that  showed  an  expen- 
diture on  tobacco  three  times  in  excess  of 
the  usual  weekly  average.  The  lady  seemed 
pleased  at  the  discovery:  she  asked  no 
further  questions ;  like  a  wise  woman  she 
saw  in  the  excess  her  equivalent  expressed 
in  ounces  and  pounds,  and  the  sum  ran  into 
big  figures.  Even  our  cheque-book  serves 
as  a  sort  of  diary,  while  the  pass-book  is  a 
real  autobiography  to  the  man  with  imagina- 
tion ;  the  balance  at  our  banker's  has 
cadences  which  belong  to  poetry. 


The  most  entertaining  diaries  are  perhaps 
those  which  are  written  by  people  who 
have  no  taste  for  self  analysis,  but  who  are 
profoundly  interested  in  the  doings  of  their 
neighbours  and  acquaintances,  and  who 
have  an  observant  eye  for  the  delicate 
shades  in  personal  character  and  for 
individual  peculiarities.  "  Horace  Walpole's 
Letters  "  and  "  Evelyn's  Diary  "  are  cases 
in  point,  and  the  "  Diary  and  Letters  of 
Madame  D'Arblay"  occupies  a  high 
position  among  works  of  this  character. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  recently  con- 
tributed a  life  of  Fanny  Burney  (Madame 
D'Arblay)  to  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series,  and  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
great  novelist  in  a  pleasant,  attractive 
manner,  but  he  is  perhaps  a  little 
disappointing  as  he  rarely  departs  from 
simple  narrative.  We  may  be  pardoned  if 
we  looked  for  something  more  critical, 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  picture  of  his 
subject,  from  Mr.  Dobson.  As  it  is  he  has 
added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  Fanny  Burney's  career,  and  Macaulay's 
celebrated  essay  still  holds  the  field  as  the 
best  picture  in  words  which  exists  of  the 
novelist.  Dr.  Johnson  called  her  his 
•4  little  character-monger,"  and  in  so  doing 
he  described  the  secret  of  her  art.  She 
had  no  faculty  for  introspection ;  but,  in 
the  days  of  her  prime,  nothing  escaped  her 
observation  in  the  life  of  her  friends. 
With  no  advantage  in  the  shape  of  good 
looks  or  a  specially  attractive  manner 
to  bring  her  under  the  notice  of 
the  great  people  who  frequented  her 
father's  house,  she  sat,  shy  and  unob- 
served in  a  corner  and  made  notes. 
"  Poor  Fanny  ! "  said  her  father,  "  her  face 
tells  what  she  thinks  whether  she  will  or 


no."  But  he  was  quite  wrong,  for  she 
could  write  the  story  of  "  Evelina "  and 
never  tell  her  father  anything  about  it 
until  the  contract  with  the  publisher  was 
waiting  to  be  concluded.  It  is  a  wise 
father  who  knows  his  own  daughter,  but 
Dr.  Burney's  knowledge  of  the  capacities 
of  Fanny  was  so  slight  that  he  merely 
stared,  burst  out  laughing,  and  kissed  her 
when  she  made  the  admission  of  author- 
ship to  him.  And,  worst  slight  of  all 
to  the  girl,  conscious  of  the  powers  she 
possessed,  he  never  even  asked  her 
the  name  of  the  work !  He  was  proud 
of  her  success  when  it  came,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  recognised  her 
simple  language  and  unaffected  style  as 
literature.  For  he  wrote  himself  a  sort  ot 
debased  Johnsonese,  and  literature  to  him 
was  the  art  of  metaphor.  After  speaking 
of  mental  wounds  which  must  be  digested 
before  they  can  be  healed,  he  could  write 
that  "  the  poultice  of  necessity  can  alone, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  bring  on  this 
digestion,  but  we  should  not  impede  it  by 
caustics  or  corrosives."  "  Your  loss  would 
be  the  most  painful  and  severe  amputation 
which  misfortune  could  perform  on  my 
affections." 

The  tragic  thing  about  Miss  Burney's 
history  is  that  after  she  became  successful 
she  also  endeavoured  to  become  literary, 
and  her  models  were  her  father  and  Dr. 
Johnson.  She  became  in  later  years  her 
father's  biographer,  but  the  book  was 
written  in  what  Macaulay  calls  "  the 
worst  style  that  has  ever  been  known 
among  men,"  and  Dr.  Burney's  "Memoirs" 
are  as  dead  as  Southey's  "Colloquies  on 
Society."  The  book  was  written  as  her 
father  would  have  wished  it  to  be,  but  it  was 
an  absolute  failure.  "  Evelina "  still,  how- 
ever, has  abounding  vitality ;  and  "  Cecilia  " 
lives,  though,  perhaps,  with  a  declining 
pulse  and  sluggish  circulation.  "  Camilla," 
her  third  novel,  was  written  in  her  later 
style,  and  is  as  dead  as  the  Memoirs.  The 
most  interesting  fact  to  me  about  its 
publication  is  that  among  the  subscribers 
appeared  the  name  of  Miss  J.  Austen, 
Steventon  Rectory.  This  was  in  the  year 
1796,  and  Jane  Austen  was  then  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  "  Sense  and 
Sensibility,"  Miss  Austen's  first  book,  was 
published  in  181 1,  and  who  can  doubt 
the  inspiring  influence  of  the  one  author 
upon  the  other?  Just  as  Gray  and 
Cowper  made  Wordsworth  possible,  so 
Fanny  Burney  was  the  literary  mother  of 
Jane    Austen.      There    is    an    inimitable 
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description  of  a  dance  in  "  Evelina,"  which 
is  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  Miss  Austen  as 
certain  passages  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
works  are  in  the  spirit  of  Elia.  The 
opportunities  of  the  older  novelist  for  the 
study  of  human  nature  were  many  and 
varied ;  no  writer  in  her  time  or  ours 
enjoyed  in  greater  degree  the  companion- 
ship of  so  many  intelligent  men  and 
women,  but  the  younger  novelist  was 
limited  to  a  small  corner  of  county  society. 
"Three  or  four  families  in  a  country 
village  is  the  very  thing  to  work  on,"  she 
says  in  one  of  her  letters,  and  her  success 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  Fanny  Burney, 
so  untrue  is  it  to  say  of  genius  that  it 
requires  "  copy "  before  it  can  take  form. 
This  may  be  true  of  talent,  but  it  is  rarely 
so  with  genius,  which  does  not  recognise 
the  existence  of  the  commonplace. 

Dr.  Burney  thought  that  the  worst 
romance  which  his  daughter  had  ever 
submitted  to  him  for  approval  was  her 
contemplated  marriage  with  Gen.  D'Arblay. 
Both  the  lovers  were  over  forty,  and  their 
only  visible  means  of  subsistence  was  Miss 
Burney's  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year  which  she  received  from  the  Court 
We  are  at  first  inclined  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Burney,  but  again  we  find  that  he  was 
wrong  about  his  daughter.  The  writing  of 
a  bad  romance,  "  Camilla,"  made  the  living 
romance  financially  sound,  and  Gen. 
D'Arblay  was  a  gentleman  and  worthy  of 
her  love.  Madame  D'Arblay's  happiest 
years  were  spent  in  his  company,  and 
it  seems  a  curious  contradiction  that 
as  her  life  became  fuller  and  her  affections 
keener  her  literary  style  decayed.  Her 
worst  book,  "  The  Wanderer,"  was  sold  at 
two  guineas  for  each  set,  and  3,600  copies 
were  purchased  in  six  months,  but  for 
"  Evelina "  she  received  only  twenty 
pounds.  She  put  in  later  years  all  her 
genius  into  her  living  romance,  and  her 
literary  gift  simply  came  in  handy  to  assist 
in  this  object.  It  was  womanlike,  this 
change  in  the  point  of  view,  and  the 
General  gained  if  English  literature  was  not 
enriched.  When  romance  enters  into  our 
lives  after  forty  there  is  little  overflow  to 
spare  for  mere  literature. 

Fanny  Burney's  best  counsellor  and  liter- 
ary adviser  was  not  her  father,  but  her  father's 
friend,  Mr.  Crisp,  whom  she  always  affec- 
tionately described  as  "  Daddy  "  Crisp.  As 
long  as  he  lived  she  maintained  with  him  a 
delightful  correspondence,  and  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  was  one  of  those  rare 
instances  in  human  fellowship  when  both 


individuals  can  speak  out  to  each  other  and 
without  offence.  I  think  that  this  condi- 
tion of  things  is  more  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  friendship  of  a  man  with  a 
woman  than  of  a  man  with  a  man.  The 
subtle  influence  of  sex,  even  if  the  one  person 
is  much  older  than  the  other,  comes  in  to 
soften  the  spoken  or  written  word, 
and  a  man  will  patiently  listen  to  adverse 
criticisms  from  a  woman  which  if  his 
critic  were  a  man  might  end  in  an 
action  at  law.  "  Daddy "  Crisp  never 
failed  to  tell  his  "Fannikin"  the  truth 
about  herself.  And  as  a  rule  he  spoke 
extremely  well.  He  told  her,  when  she 
was  exercising  her  mind  over,  and  working 
constantly  at,  her  second  novel,  that  "it 
was  not  hard  fagging  that  produced  such 
a  work  as  "  Evelina,"  it  was  the  ebullition  of 
true  sterling  genius — you  wrote  it  because 
you  could  not  help  it — it  came,  and  so  you 
put  it  down  on  paper."  She  sent  him  a 
play  which  she  had  written,  and  he  con- 
demned it  at  once.  "This  will  never  do," 
he  said,  with  all  the  decision  of  a  Jeffery 
criticising  Wordsworth.  And  Fanny, 
who  was  human  and  natural,  called  his 
letter  "  a  hissing,  groaning,  cat-calling 
epistle,"  and  we  like  her  the  better  for 
being  restive  under  such  criticism. 
"  Daddy,"  however,  conquered,  for  though 
Murphy  had  applauded  the  play,  Mrs. 
Thrale  had  praised,  and  her  father  was, 
apparently,  not  unfavourable  to  it,  she  laid 
it  aside.  But  "  I  won't  be  downed,"  she 
said  heroically  to  Crisp.  "  I  will  be  proud 
to  find  I  have,  out  of  my  own  family,  as 
well  as  in  it,  a  friend  who  loves  me  well 
enough  to  speak  plain  truth  to  me."  Mrs. 
Carlyle  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  I  had 
married  Irving  the  tongues  would  never 
have  happened."  It  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  say,  seeing  that  financial  exigencies  made 
continued  authorship  a  necessity,  that  if 
Mr.  Crisp  had  lived,  "  Camilla  "  and  "  The 
Wanderer"  would  never  have  happened, 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  these  works  would 
have  benefited  by  his  criticism.  He  would 
certainly  have  ruthlessly  condemned  the 
Memoirs.  "If  once  you  set  about  framing 
studied  letters."  he  wrote  to  her,  "  that  are 
to  be  correct,  nicely  grammatical,  and  run 
in  smooth  periods,  I  shall  mind  them  no 
otherwise  than  as  newspapers  or  intelligence. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  fault  in  an  epistolary 
correspondence  like  stiffness  and  study. 
Dash  away  whatever  comes  uppermost ;  the 
sudden  sallies  of  imagination,  clapped 
down  on  paper  just  as  they  arise,  are  worth 
folios.     .     .     .     Never     think     of    being 
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correct  when  you  write  to  me."  Had  any 
author  a  wiser  counsellor?  General 
D'Arblay  could  not  take  his  place;  the 
personal  estimate  too  frequently  affects  the 
criticism  of  a  wife  by  her  husband,  or  of  a 
son  by  his  mother;  there  is  needed  a 
certain  detachment  in  personal  relations 
before  complete  candour  and  justice  can 
be  shown  to  us.  The  whole  vexed 
question  of  warm  friendships  between 
men  and  women  and  their  possibility 
is,  of  course,  opened  up  by  this  way  of 
putting  the  matter,  but  like  all  kindred 
problems,  it  is  purely  relative,  and 
depends  on  character  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Where  the  relationship  is 
possible  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
capable  of  producing  what  one  might 
almost  call  "  the  ideal  friendship,"  because, 
just  as  in  marriage,  so  in  the  conditions 
of  ordinary  human  companionship,  the 
one  sex  is  a  complement  to  the  other. 
So  many  men  wander  about  aimlessly, 
and  finally  deteriorate  because  circum- 
stances have  placed  them  out  of  the  range 
of  female  criticism ;  and  this  is  still  truer 
of  women  in  regard  to  masculine  criticism, 
for  few  of  their  number  can  turn  with 
confidence  to  a  counsellor  like  "  Daddy " 
Crisp. 

• 

Professor  Max  Miiller  has  instanced,  as 
the  peculiar  prerogative  of  man,  his  capacity 
to  apprehend  the  infinite.  Out  of  this 
capacity  grew,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
world,  religion  in  all  its  various  forms  and 
phases,  while  to  later  generations  it  has 
become  a  portion  of  the  alphabet  of 
Science.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the 
telescope  and  the  microscope  reveal  two 
aspects  of  infinity,  and  that  the  more 
delicate  and  powerful  these  instruments 
become  the  more  the  sense  of  the  infinite 
underlying  all  phenomena  is  developed. 
Mr.  John  J.  Ward,  whose  scientific  articles 
are  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of  the 
English  Illustrated,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled,  "  Minute  Marvels 
of  Nature,  being  some  Revelations  of 
the  Microscope"  (Isbister  and  Co.,  15  and 
16,  Tavistock  Street,  W.C.,  price  7s.  6d.), 
and  he  has  illustrated  The  volume 
by  photo-micrographs    taken    by   himself. 


The  title  explains  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents, and  it  is  an  excellent  book  to  take 
up  after  reading  such  a  work  as  Proctors 
"  Our  Place  among  the  Infinities."  Here 
is  a  veritable  museum  which  you  can  study 
by  your  own  fireside.  A  coloured  stain 
creeps  over  an  old  fence  or  a  dark  wall. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  "  Myriads  of  micro- 
scopic plants  are  congregating  together, 
and  multiplying  very  rapidly."  Many  of 
these  under  the  microscope  are  as  lovely  in 
form  as  the  roses  in  a  Surrey  garden.  We 
hug  the  ancient  delusion  to  our  hearts  that 
the  beauty  of  the  world  was  created  to 
rejoice  the  heart  of  man,  and  Mr.  Ward 
shows  us  the  exquisite  structure  of  tiny 
plants  of  the  deep  which  have  a  life  of 
their  own  unseen  by  the  naked  eye.  The 
very  name  "  Animal  Parasites "  which 
heads  a  chapter,  is  a  paraphrase  of  "infinite 
life " ;  no  microscope  that  has  yet  been 
made  has  discovered  the  animal  without  a 
parasite.  Dean  Swift,  in  lines  known  to 
everybody,  has  described  the  unpleasant 
situation.  Mr.  Ward  relies  mainly  upon 
his  illustrations  for  creating  an  effect  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  reader,  and  I  think 
he  is  well  advised.  He  indulges  in  no  tall 
language :  his  letterpress  is  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  facts  which  have  come  under 
his  observation,  and  he  can  be  understood 
by  a  schoolboy  as  easily  as  by  an  adult 
We  often  say  that  facts  such  as  are  here 
disclosed  should  fire  the  imagination  and 
develop  the  understanding.  But  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  they  also  have  a 
paralysing  effect  on  certain  minds,  and  the 
student  of  science  seems  frequently  the 
man  who  is  least  touched  by  the  appeal  to 
the  imagination.  For  my  own  part,  when 
the  disclosures  of  the  microscope  and 
telescope  fill  me  with  scepticism,  there  is 
a  fine  quotation  from  Pascal  which  restores 
my  mental  balance  :  "All  bodies,  the 
firmament,  the  stars,  the  earth  and  its 
kingdoms,  are  not  worth  so  much  as  the 
smallest  of  minds,  for  it  knows  all  them 
and  itself,  and  the  bodies  nothing.  All 
bodies  together  and  all  minds  together  and 
all  their  productions  are  not  worth  the 
least  movement  of  charity :  that  belongs  to 
an  order  infinitely  higher."  With  Pascal's 
faith  I  apprehend  the  two  infinities. 

A   delightful   edition   of  "  Evelina,"  illustrated   by   Hugh   Thomson,   has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  an  introduction  by  Austin  Dobson. 


Drawn  by  Leonard  L 
L' ENTENTE  CORD1ALE. 
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WINTER  BY  THE  ZUIDER  ZEE 

By   VIRGINIA    BLANCHARD 


ST.  NICHOLAS  having  accomplished 
his  mission  in  life  as  early  as  the 
sixth  of  December  on  the  shores  of  the 
Zuider  Zee,  the  little  children  of  North 
Holland  —  who  ate  the  quaintest  and 
funniest  imaginable — are  not  interested  in 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December.  In  fact  it 
is  a  day  of  anti-festivity,  of  anticipation, 
and  of  self-repression  for  everybody.  The 
fisher-folk  go  to  Mass  on  Christmas  Day> 
but  they  go  in  their  old  clothes,  humbly. 
It  is  the  next  day  that  is  the  one  of 
rejoicing,  of  real  festivity  ;  then  the  dyke 
blooms  suddenly  from  the  dull  browns  and 
blues  of  everyday  life  into  a  garden  of 
colour,  of  life,  and  of  gaiety.  It  is  the  day 
upon  which  the  Volendam  girl's  heart  has 
been  set  since  the  Kirmess  in  the  autumn. 
She  comes  home  from  Amsterdam,  the 
Hague,  Ley  den,  and  other  cities,  and 
assumes  her  national  dress  (which  will  soon 
be  altogether  superseded  by  the  very 
Dutch  modern  creations  of  these  cities) 
and  rejoices  according  to  the  ancient 
traditions  of  Old  HolUnd. 

She  goes  with  downcast  eyes  to  Mass 
with  her  mother,  her  prayer-book  and 
rosary  in  her  clasped  hands,  and  her  mind, 
presumably,  not  upon  the  things  of  this 
world.  But  it  would  be  inhuman  to  require 
her  to  be  altogether  insensible  to  the 
attractions  of  the  gay  young  sailor  who 
goes  to  Mass  on  this  great  day  with 
religious  mind  and  a  speculative  eye  as  to 
a  future  bride.  The  shy  maiden  sees  him 
from  under  her  lowered  lashes  in  all  his 
glory.  The  width  of  his  voluminous 
trousers  proclaims  his  prosperity  ;  the  bright 
green  ribbon  in  his  fur  cap  that  he  is  still 
a  bachelor,  and  the  splendour  of  his  pure 
gold  ear-rings  and  collar  buttons,  the  num- 
ber and  opulence  of  his  silver  ornaments, 
that  he  is  highly  eligible.  No  doubt  she 
feels  a  sublimated  feminine  satisfaction,  in 
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the  background  of  her  religious  reflections, 

that  she  is  all  freshly  starched  and  ironed, 
and  arrayed  up  to  the  last  notch  of  the 
requirements  of  Volendam  fashion.      Her 
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broad-striped  skirt  stands  out  marvellously, 
tbe  brilliant-flowered  and  plaid  silk  yokes 
of  her  black  apron  and  bodice  making 
gorgeous  patches  of  colour  in  their  sombre 
settings,  the  coral  dog-collar  repeating  the 
buxom  red  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  snow- 
white  cap  and   kerchief  setting  off  with 


festival.  If  the  north  wind  has  come  forth 
from  its  Arctic  lair,  prowling  and  roaring 
over  the  provinces  of  Fries  land  and 
Groningen,  and  has  turned  the  Zuider  Zee 
into  a  sea  of  ice,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
Christmas  festivities. 

The  fishermen  leave  their  brown-sailed 
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great  effectiveness  the  broad,  un-emotional 
charm  of  her  face. 

But  this  walk  to  Mass  is  only  a  prelude ; 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  religious  service 
has  been  followed  by  a  mid-day  feast,  the 
dyke  is  thronged  with  promenaders,  now 
enjoying  to  the  fullest  of  their  circumscribed 
Dutch  capacity  the  revels  of  a  great  annual 


boats  in  the  ice  of  their  respective  harbours, 
and  navigate  the  sea  on  skates.  The 
women  and  children  join  them  in  the 
sport,  and  high  carnival  reigns. 

It  is  a  strange,  grotesque  panorama  ot 
uncouth  life  and  gaudy  colour  set  in  the 
grey  stillness  of  a  world  of  ice.  The  people 
of  the  Island  of  Marken,  their  savage  faces 
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SHE   GOES  WITH    DOWNCAST   EVES   TO    MASS. 

made  more  wild  by  the  long  cur!  depending  expressions  and  more  picturesque  c 

from  either  temple  and  the  crude  splendour  of  the  fishermen  of  Volendam. 

of  their  orange  and  red  and  blue  costumes,  They  go  singly,  by  twos  and  by  threes, 

give  a  note  of  variety  to  the  less  fierce  and   in   long   "  trains "   (one    behind    the 
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A    FISHERMAN   OF  THE   ZUIDER  ZEE. 

other),  the  favourite  Dutch  method  of 
travel  on  the  ice.  Their  long  skates,  with 
the  point  curving   upward   and  backward 


into    a    semi-circle    are   bound    to    their 

stocking-feet  by  tapes  passed  through  a 
system  of  rings,  a  simple  and  primitive 
method,  but  remarkably  secure.  It  is  sur- 
prising the  speed  these  trains  attain  on  ice 
which  is  always  rough  from  the  fierce 
winds. 

If  the  frost  continues  and  the  ice  holds, 
a  great  festival  is  held  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  to 
which  the  peasants  of  the  other  provinces 
of  Holland  come  on  their  skates  by  way  of 
the  canals,  and  add  interest  and  gorgeous- 
ness  of  colour  to  the  scene  by  their  varied 
types  and  several  provincial  costumes. 
Booths  are  erected,  sports  are  held,  and 
the  keen  air  resounds  with  the  unmusical 
mirth  of  the  festive  Dutchmen.  Curious 
old  sleighs,  with  magnificent,  gaudy  trap- 
pings are  brought  out,  which  add  to  the 
riot  of  colour,  and  altogether  it  makes  a 
splendid  and  amusing  spectacle, 

These  old,  isolated  villages  of  the  Zuider 
Zee  have  the  charm  of  the  unique,  the 
bizarre,  the  unimagined,  and  it  is  all  so 
perfectly  obviously  different  from  anything 
else !  Subtle  beauty  is  not  a  North 
Holland  trait,  unless,  perhaps,  we  except 
the  appearance  of  the  bleak,  country  on 
a  clear,  cold  day  in  December,  when, 
sometimes,  quite  contrary  to  the  traditional 
silver  grey,  the  sky  is  a  brilliant  Italian 
turquoise,  the  canals  are  diamond  sparkling 
threads  of  ice  in  the  level  plateaus  of  snow, 
the  windmills  are  still,  and  the  little  red- 
roofed  houses  and  brown  boats  are  sheathed 
in  ice;  or,  perhaps,  when  the  moon  turns 
the  frozen  sea  and  the  little  island  to  the 
south-east  into  an  unearthly  vision  ;  or 
when,  after  the  thaw,  the  fleet  of  red  and 
brown  and  yellow  sails  comes  scurrying 
home  before  a  sudden  gale. 

The  people  themselves  are  incredibly 
gaunt,  weather-beaten,  grotesque  ;  they  are 
human  caricatures.  Nature  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  particularly  satirical  mood  at 
their  creation,  and  they  to  have  retorted 
with  a  defiant  grimace  at  her  unmotherly 
humour. 

When  the  three  hundred  fishing  boats 
which  have  their  home  in  the  harbour 
of  Volendam  are  grouped  side  by  side 
in  long,  methodical  rows,  the  ice  still  strong 
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enough  to  lock  them  in  the  harbour,  but      blouse,    the  brown    trousers,    and    the   fur 
not  safe,  however,  for  skating  in  the  open      cap   of    their   primitive    costume.      Their 
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sea,  the  fishermen  are  necessarily  idle,  wooden  sabots  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  stone 
Then  the  dyke  is  crowded  with  their  pavings  as  they  march  slowly  up  and  down 
great  figures  clad  in  the  blue  coat,  the  red      the  dyke,  their    hands  invariably  in  their 
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pockets,  arms  akimbo,  eyes  alert;  their 
huge  frames  rolling  from  side  to  side  like 
that  of  a  perambulating  bear.  They  also 
squat  in  rows,  ruminating  or  gossiping — it 
is  the  season  for  fish  stories — and  when 
they  find  themselves  obstructing  a  pedes- 
trian's progress  they  hop  out  of  the  way 
like  large,  variegated  bull-frogs.  Thus  they 
spend  their  time  in  the  keen  winds  of  the 
dyke,  or  in  the  more  inviting  glow  of  the 
cafe,  or  pottering  about  that  thing  of  their 
hearts — the  boat.  There  is  no  question  of 
these  lords  of  creation  taking  any  part  in 
the  domestic  manage.  Their  miniature 
castles  just  peeping  over  the  edge  of  the 
great  dyke  were  never  meant  for  them ; 
their  heads  graze  the  painted  rafters,  and 
their  bulky  frames  take  up  room  which 
was  intended  for  the  women  and  children. 
Besides,  Volendam  is  a  man's  country; 
it  is  the  stronghold  of  his  most  ancient 
and  sacred  prerogatives.  No  question 
of  the  equality  of  woman  has  ever 
ruffled  the  placid  surface  of  his  Dutch 
phlegm;  no  woman  has  ever  raised  her 
voice  against  the  theory  of  the  rib;  he  has 
never  been  the  victim  of  a  harangue  on  the 
subject  of  her  rights,  nor  of  the  social 
relations  of  the  sexes ;  altogether  he  knows 
exactly  where  he  is  in  the  universal  scheme, 
and  does  not  tremble  for  his  future. 

Like  fishermen  of  other  nations,  those  of 
Volendam  have  a  special  predilection  for 
the  "  cafe."  There  they  gather  in  groups  at 
the  bar,  or  around  the  little  tables,  or  about 
the  green  baize  of  the  billiard  table,  the 
picture  of  content,  their  pipes  sending  up 
columns  of  smoke  like  the  smoke-stack  of  an 
active  factory,  their  foaming  beer-mugs 
before  them,  and  the  thick  atmosphere 
resounding  with  the  click  of  billiard  balls, 
the  rattle  of  glasses  and  their  rough  sea 
voices. 

When,  however,  there  is  a  less  menacing 
edge  to  the  cutting  wind,  and  patches  of 
water,  like  ink  spots  on  the  white  surface 
of  the  ice  appear,  they  go  down  into 
the  harbour  with  pickaxes,  and  take 
turns  in  breaking  the  ice  about  the 
hulls  of  the  boats.  When  all  is  ready, 
some  morning,  when  it  is  still  dark, 
their   hoarse   cries   echo  over  the    barren 


waste  of  sea  and  lowlands,  accompanied  by 
the  sound  of  the  reeling  of  pulleys  and 
hoisting  of  sails;  before  dawn  the  whole 
fleet  of  three  hundred,  set  free  from  their 
moorings  in  the  ice,  fly  lightly  before  the 
wind,  the  outlandish  figure  of  the  skippers 
dimly  outlined  against  a  pale  streak  of 
light  in  the  East.  Then  they  are  happy; 
they  stand  astride  in  the  bows,  the  wind 
setting  their  full  trousers  out  like  sails, 
sniffing  the  salt  air  and  the  freedom  of  the 
sea  with  a  concentrated  Teutonic  intensity. 

When  the  fleet  returns,  they  gather  in 
the  green  house  on  the  dyke  where  the  fish 
is  weighed,  and  bargained  for,  and  sent 
away. 

They  are  a  grim  lot — these  fishermen  of 
the  Zuider  Zee.  They  stand  up  against 
the  encroaching  sea,  the  menacing  wind, 
rugged  cliffs  of  humanity,  and,  as  it  were, 
hurl  back  imprecations  into  the  teeth  of 
the  elements,  but  always  with  that  comic- 
tragic  expression  which  makes  one  forget 
they  are  human,  and  think  of  them  only 
as  highly  entertaining  caricatures. 

There  is  much  that  is  humorous  in  the 
Island  of  Marken,  but  somehow  one  must 
get  a  long  way  from  it  to  indulge  a 
smile  without  a  sense  of  guilt.  The  scales 
tip  decidedly  to  the  side  of  tragedy.  In 
the  summer,  when  most  visitors  go  there, 
it  is  not  so  bad,  but  in  the  winter — and  on  a 
bleak,  January  day — it  is  the  most  terrible 
satire  on  human  life  that  can  be  imagined. 
One  no  longer  wonders  at  their  wild  faces, 
their  harsh  voices,  their  savage  gestures. 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  its  isolation 
that  it  clings  with  such  amazing  tenacity 
to  its  ancient  traditions — clings,  indeed,  to 
life  at  all.  Its  position  is  a  cruelly 
dangerous  one,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  long  ago  been  abandoned  as  a  place 
of  human  habitation  is  an  evidence  of  the 
reluctance  with  which  these  people  part 
with  an  inheritance.  Life  is  a  hand-to- 
hand  combat  with  nature ;  the  people  herd 
together  in  their  one-room  cottages — 
whole  families — and  in  the  terrible  winter 
months  they  are  often  driven  to  the  loft 
of  this  one  room  by  the  sea,  where  mere 
existence  must  be  a  thing  terrible  beyond 
the  reach  of  speculation. 
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The  model  housewife  on  the  little  island 
shows  with  pride  how  she  puts  the  two 
youngest  children  comfortably  to  bed  in 
the  floor  space  under  the  cupboard  bed 
occupied   by  herself  and    the  father,  and 


wall,  at  a  very  early  hour,  when  the  women 
begin  their  knitting,  by  which  occupation 
they  sustain  their  apparently  hopeless  lives. 
When  the  small  sail  boat  which  plies 
between    Marken    and    Monnikendam    in 
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pots  the  next  two  in  the  corresponding 
space  under  a  similar  bed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chimney  belonging  to  the  two 
eldest  daughters — a  family  of  eight  in  all. 
In  spite  of  the  extremely  limited  space, 
the  brass  utensils  are  all  shining,  and  the 
blue  china  is  all  in  its  place  on  the  tiled 


the  winter  is  unable  to  reach  the  island, 
owing  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice, 
communication  with  the  outside  world  is 
held  only  at  intervals,  when  a  Government 
boat,  half-sleigh,  specially  constructed  for 
the  pi:rj>o.se,  with  difficulty  reaches  the 
island  with  the  mails  and  necessities. 
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The  most  amusing  feature  of  the  dress 
of  the  Marken  woman  is  the  cap,  or  rather 
chronological  order  of  caps  which  she 
wears,  one  above  the  other,  over  her  fair 
hair,  cropped  in  the  back  and  twisted  into 
the  long,  spiral  curls  in  front.  With  the 
attainment  of  certain  specified  years,  she 
adds  another  and  different  cap  to  her 
already  remarkable  coiffure,  thus  making 
her  age  obvious  at  first  sight  to  the 
initiated,  a  disadvantage  which  no  other 
civilised  woman  would  suffer  without 
protest. 

Marken,  unlike  Volendam,  is  altogether 
Protestant.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  two 
places  so  nearly  related  geographically  so 
absolutely  dissimilar  in  religion,  customs, 
and  dress.  Unlike  Volendam,  also,  it  is 
without  accommodation  for  tourists  or 
painters.  Indeed,  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tions render  a  stop  there  most  undesirable, 
and  the  squalor  and  tragedy  of  life  make 
no  appeal  to  the  artistic  temperament, 
except  that  of  intense  pity. 


The  Christmas  festivities  of  Volendam 
are  only  complete  with  the  good  cheer  of 
New  Year's  Eve,  when  hot-spiced  red  wine 
is  served  lavishly  with  sweets  to  the  callers 
who  come  and  go,  making  their  New  Year's 
greetings  to  the  popular  housewife.  There 
is  laughter  and  gossip,  and  healths  drunk 
all  round.  When  the  big  bell  of  the  old 
church  sounds  the  hour  of  midnight, 
everybody  rises  suddenly,  seizes  his  neigh- 
bour's hand  and  exclaims  in  the  Dutch 
equivalent,  "  Happy  New  Year ! "  and  then 
his  next  neighbour's  and  the  next,  and  so 
on,  until  he  has  made  the  round,  shaken 
everybody  by  the  hand,  and  consumed 
much  steaming  red  wine.  After  all  of 
which  the  company  disperses  in  cheerful 
anticipation  of  the  coming  events  of  the 
New  Year.  They  go  home  to  their  New 
Year's  resolutions  and  dreams — which  are, 
presumably,  of  fish,  and  the  deep  sea,  and 
boats,  and  of  round-faced,  red-cheeked 
maids  in  coral  necklaces,  or  gaunt  fisher- 
men with  green  ribbons  in  their  fur  caps. 
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■•  'Ho !  bring  me  some  lovers,  fat  or  lean, 
Thai  I  may  crunch  'em  my  teeth  between  ! 
I  could  eat  so  many,  so  many,  so  many, 
That  in  the  wide  world  there  would  not  be 
left  any. 

SIR  RICHARD  AVENANT  came  home 
from  Abyssinia  to  an  interesting  no- 
toriety. He  had  been  associated — a  sort 
of  explorative  free-lance — with  the  expedi- 
tion of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was  not  yet  re- 
turned from  his  adventures  up  the  Nile  in 
quest  of  the  sources  of  that  bewildering 
water;  and,  upon  his  arrival  in  London, 
he  found  himself  engaged  to  a  romance 
that  was  certainly  remote  from  his  deserts. 

Now,  he  was  a  strong,  saturnine  man, 
but  given  to  whimsical  decisions,  whose 
consequences,  the  fruits  of  whatever  odd 
impulses,  he  never  had  a  thought  but  to  hold 
by;  and  as  the  self-reserved  must  suffer 
the  character  accorded  to  their  appearance 
(the  only  side  of  them  confessed),  Sir 
Richard  found  himself  credited,  by  antici- 
pation, with  deeds  adapted  to  the  counten- 
ance he  had  always  addressed  to  the  world. 

He  was  strolling,  some  days  after  his 
return,  through  the  streets,  when  he  was 
accosted  by  an  acquaintance,  a  preux 
chevalier  of  the  highest  ion,  curled,  be- 
ruffed,  and  imperturbably  self-assured. 

"  Why,  strike  me  silly,  Dick  ! "  cried  this 
exquisite.  "  What  do  you,  wandering  un- 
sociable in  a  shag  coat,  and  all  London  by 


:hee 


e?" 


"  Well,  I  know  not,  George.     What  have 
I  done  to  be  lionised  ?  " 

" '  Done  !    Done  V  asks  the  man  that  will 
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'Ho  I  Here  is  Avenant  to  be  seen, 
Who  comes  to  draw  your  teeth  so  keen. 
He's  not  the  greatest  man  to  view, 
But  he's  big  enough  to  conquer  you." 
— Blanche's  " D'Aulnoy"  slightly  misquoted. 

not  devour  a  steak  but  'tis  cut  raw  from  the 
buttock  bf  the  living  beast !  '  Done  ? '  asks 
Bluebeard  (and  stap  mc,  Dick,  but  your 
chin  is  as  blue  as  a  watchman's) — 'done,' 
he  says,  that  brings  grass-petticoats  in  his 
train  enough  to  furnish  the  Paradise  of  the 
Grand  Turk  !  Prithee,  Dick,  where  hast 
stowed  'em  all  ?  Oh,  thou  hast  a  great 
famous  reputation,  I  assure  thee,  to  justify 
thyself  of  with  the  women.  Such  is  the 
report  of  thy  peris — their  teeth,  their  raven 
hair,  their  eyes  like  stars  of  the  night — 
there's  no  virtue  in  town  could  resist,  if 
asked,  to  be  thy  queen  and  theirs." 

He  was  chuckling  and  taking  a  delicate 
pinch  of  martinique,  with  his  little  finger 
cocked  to  display  a  glittering  stone,  when 
his  eyes  lighted  on  a  house  over  against 
which  they  were  standing. 

"  Hist  I  "  said  he,  pointing  with  his  cane: 
"  'pon  my  honour,  the  single  reservation." 

"  Single  reservation  ?  "  echoed  the  ex- 
plorer; "to  what?  To  this  London  of 
frailties  ?  " 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  other.  "The 
one  party,  I'll  dare  swear,  that  would  not 
put  her  nose  in  a  ring  for  thy  sake." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Avenant.  "  Then  she's 
the  one  I  must  wed." 

The  elegant  tipped  his  head,  squinting 
derisively. 

"  I  lay  you  a  double  pony  to  a  tester  you 
don't,  within  the  decade." 

"  Done.     Tell  me  about  her." 
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111  do  more.  I'll  carry  you  in  to  her, 
here  at  once.  Tell  me  about  her,  quotha  ! 
She's  the  Fair  with  Golden  Hair,  and  a 
guinea  and  a  suitor  to  every  thread  of  it." 

"  Whence  comes  she  ?  " 

"From  Arcadia,  man,  with  a  fortune  of 
gold  and  roses.  She  cuts  out  hearts  raw, 
as  you  do  steaks,  and  devours  them  by  the 
dozen.     Oh,  you  shall  know  her ! " 

"  But,  by  what  name,  George,  by  what 
name  ?  " 

il Have  I  not  told  you?  It  shall  suffice 
for  all  your  needs.  Thou  shalt  take  a  pack 
of  Cabriolles,  and  never  hunt  her  to  the 
death.     Come,  my  friend." 

He  led  Sir  Richard  to  the  house,  and 
had  himself  announced.  They  ascended  a 
flight  of  stairs,  going  up  into  a  heaven  of 
floating  fragrance  and  melodious  sounds. 
Their  feet  moved  noiseless  over  a  silken 
pelt.  They  crossed  an  anteroom  ruffling 
with  lackeys,  and  were  ushered  into  the 
Fair's  boudoir. 

She  sat  at  her  mirror,  in  the  hands  of 
her  perruquier.  She  was  the  most  beautiful 
insolent  creature  Sir  Richard  had  ever  seen. 
There  was  not  an  inch  of  her  that  nature 
could  have  altered  to  its  improvement. 
The  very  patch  on  her  cheek  was  a  theft 
from  perfection.  But  to  so  much  loveli- 
ness her  hair  was  a  glory,  a  nimbus  that, 
condensing  in  the  heavy  atmosphere  of 
adoration,  dropped  in  a  melting  flood  of 
gold  which,  short  of  the  ground  only, 
shrunk  and  curled  back  from  its  gross 
contact.  All  round  and  about  her  hummed 
her  court — poets,  lords,  minstrels  ;  suitors 
straining  their  wits  and  their  talents  for  her 
delectation,  while  they  bled  internally. 
Many  of  them  greeted  Sir  Richard's 
chaperon,  many  Sir  Richard  himself — 
good-humouredly,  jealously,  satirically,  as 
the  case  might  be — as  the  two  pushed  by. 
A  stir  went  round,  however,  when  the  rough 
newcomer's  name  was  put  about;  and  some 
rose  in  their  seats,  and  all  dwelt  inquisi- 
tively on  the  explorer's  reception. 

It  was  condescending  enough,  as  was  that 
of  his  friend,  who  loved  himself  too  well 
and  too  wittily  to  show  a  heart  worth  the 
beauty's  discussing. 

"  Have  you  got  back  your  appetite,  sir," 


said  the  Fair  to  Avenant,  "for  dressed 
meats  ?  " 

"  And  ladies,"  whispered  Sir  Richard's 
friend. 

"  Oh,  fie  ! "  said  madam. 

"  I  will  return  the  question  on  you,"  said 
Sir  Richard  in  a  low  voice. 

The  Fair  lifted  her  brows. 

"  Why,  I  am  told,  madam,"  said  Avenant, 
"that  you  feed  on  raw  hearts;  but  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  the  one  lie  is  as 
certain  as  the  other." 

The  imperious  beauty  bit  her  under  lip, 
and  laughed, 

"I  perceive,  Sir  Richard,"  she  said, 
"  that  you  do  not  court  by  flattery." 

"  I  do  not  court  at  all,  madam,"  he 
answered. 

"Ah,  true,"  she  replied;  "you  buy  in 
the  open  market.  It  must  be  simpler ; 
though  in  the  plain  lodging,  where  I  hear 
you  lie  at  present,  the  disposal  of  so  re- 
sponsible an  establishment  must  exercise 
your  diplomacy." 

She  spoke  aloud,  evoking  a  general  titter, 
and  so,  aloud,  Avenant  answered  her. 

"  By  no  means,  madam.  I  have  in  my 
sleeping-room  a  closet  with  three  shelves. 
On  one  of  these  lies  Beauty,  unspoiled  by 
adulation ;  on  another  lies  Virtue,  that 
respects  her  sex  too  well  to  traduce  it ;  on 
the  third  lies  feminine  truth,  loveliest  of 
her  sisters.  These  are  my  whole  establish- 
ment ;  and,  as  they  are  shadows  all, 
existing  only  in  the  imagination,  they 
exercise  nothing  but  my  fondness  for 
unattainable  ideals." 

The  company  broke  into  much  laughter 
over  this  jeremiad ;  and  the  girl  joined  her 
young  voice  to  theirs.  But  a  little  glow  of 
colour  was  showing  in  her  cheek,  verily  as 
if  Sir  Richard  had  flicked  that  fair  surface 
with  his  glove. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  "  this  is  a  sad  regale ! 
Sure,  sir,  does  the  climate  of  Abyssinia 
breed  no  hotter  than  Leicestershire 
Quakers  ?  Why,  I  have  heard  a  lion  roar 
fiercer  in  a  caravan.  Now,  pray,  Sir 
Richard,  put  off  your  civilities,  and  give  us 
news  instead  of  lessons.  They  say  there  is 
a  form  of  lawless  possession  in  the  women 
of  the  country  you  visited." 
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'  in  the  hands  of  her  pfrr  vquL 


"  II  is  very  true  —  there  is,  madam.  It  is 
called  the  Tigrelier—z.  seizure  of  uncon- 
trollable vanity,  during  which  the  victim  is 
so  self-centred  that  she  is  unable  to  attend 
to  the  interests,  or  even  to  distinguish  the 
sexes,  of  those  about  her.  She  will,  for 
instance,  surround  herself  with  a  circle  of 
male  admirers,  assuming  all  the  time, 
apparently,  that  they  are  the  gossips  of  her 
own  sex,  with  whom,  like  a  decent  woman, 


ild  ordinarily  want,  of  course,  to 
in  private." 

The  Fair  cried  out :  "  Enough  !  Your 
stories  are  the  most  intolerable  stuff,  sir.  I 
wish  Mr.  Bruce  joy  of  your  return ;  as  I 
hear  you  are  not  to  remain  in  England." 

Then  she  turned  her  shoulder  to  tjim, 
her  flush  deepening  to  fire  ,2ec(&  Sir 
Richard,  bowing  and  nKJlWffgaway,  fell 
into  conversation  with  jQ^  or  two  of  his 
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acquaintances.  Presently,  looking  up,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  the  room  nearly 
empty.  Goldenlocks  had,  in  fact,  issued 
her  wilful  mandate,  and  her  Court  was 
dismissing  itself. 

The  explorer  was  pressing  out  after  the 
rest,  when  a  maid-servant  touched  his 
sleeve,  and  begged  him  to  return  to  her 
lady,  who  desired  a  word  with  him.  Sir 
Richard  acquiesced  immediately.  He  found 
the  Fair  standing  solitary  by  her  dressing- 
table,  frowning,  her  head  bent,  her  fingers 
plucking  at  a  wisp  of  lace.  Her  hair,  still 
undressed,  hung  down  deep  over  her 
shoulders,  mantling  her  with  heavy  gold, 
like  a  priest's  chasuble. 

"  Did  you  seek  my  acquaintance,  sir,"  she 
said  imperatively,  "  with  the  sole  purpose  to 
insult  me  ?  " 

"  Nay,  madam,"  he  answered,  as  cool  as 
steel ;  "  but  because  you  were  described  to 
me  as  the  one  woman  in  London  that  I 
might  not  marry,  if  I  had  the  will  to  it." 

"  Why  not  ? "  was  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue :  he  saw  it  there.  But  she  caught 
at  herself,  and  answered  :  "  So,  sir,  like 
sour  Reynard,  I  suppose  you  would  spite 
what  you  found  it  useless  to  covet." 

"  /  covet,  madam  ! "  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment.  "/  aspire  to  wrest  this 
wealth  and  beauty  from  a  hundred  worthier 
candidates !  Believe  me,  my  ambition 
halted  far  short  of  such  attainment." 

Her  lips  smiled  despite  herself.  What 
were  the  value,  she  suddenly  thought,  in  a 
world  of  suitors,  that  did  not  include  this 
shagg'd  and  rugged  Jeremiah  ?  Her  speech 
fell  as  caressing  as  the  sound  of  water  in  a 
wood. 

"  Yet  you  confess  to  some  ambition  ? " 
she  murmured. 

"  True,"  he  answered  :  "  the  virtuoso's." 

She  lifted  her  beautiful  brows. 

"  I    will    be   candid,   madam,"  he   said. 

"  I  have  the  collector's  itch.    Whithersoever 

I  visit  I  lay  toll  on  the  most  characteristic 

productions  of  the  tribes :  robes,  carvings, 

implements  of  war — even  scalps.     Madam, 

madam,  you   must   surely  be  of  the   sun 

cnjl  ren  !  Your  hair  is  the  most  lovely  thing. 

I  wouiUnriye  my  soul — more,  I  would  give 

a  thousand  poinds— to  possess  it." 


"  I  see,  sir,"  she  said,  "  to  carry  your 
conquest  at  your  belt." 

"  Nay,"  he  answered,  with  feigned  eager- 
ness. "Not  a  soul  need  know.  The  thing 
is  done  constantly.  You  have  but  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  fashion  of  powder  and  you 
gain  a  novel  beauty,  and  I  a  secret  I  swear 
to  hold  inviolate." 

"Oh,"  she  said  softly.  "This  is  Sam- 
son come  with  the  shears  to  turn  the  tables 
on  poor  Delilah  !  " 

And  on  the  instant  she  flashed  out, 
breaking  upon  him  in  a  storm  of  pas- 
sion. That  he  dared — that  he  dared,  on 
no  warrant  but  his  reputation  for  in- 
humanity, so  to  outrage  and  insult  her. 

"  Go,  sir !  "  she  cried.  "  Return  to  your 
Nubians  and  Dacoits — to  countries  where 
head-hunting  is  considered  an  honourable 
proof  of  manliness." 

He  stood  as  outwardly  insensate  as  a 
bull. 

"  Then  you  decline  to  deal  ?  "  he  said. 

Her  only  answer  was  to  throw  herself 
into  a  chair,  and  to  abandon  herself  to 
incomprehensible  weeping.  But  even  her 
sobs  seemed  to  make  no  soft  impression  on 
him.  He  took  a  step  nearer  to  her,  and 
spoke  in  the  same  civil  and  measured  tone 
he  had  maintained  throughout. 

"Take  care,  madam.  I  never  yet  set 
my  will  upon  a  capture  that  in  the  long  run 
escaped  me." 

She  checked  her  tears,  to  look  up  at  him 
with  a  little  furious  laugh. 

"  Poor  boaster,"  she  said.  "  I  think, 
perhaps,  that  recounting  of  your  Tigr&ier 
hath  infected  you  with  it." 

"  By  my  beard,  madam,"  said  he,  "  I 
will  make  that  hair  my  own." 

"  See,"  she  cried  jeeringly,  "  how  a 
boaster  swears  by  what  he  has  not ! " 

Sir  Richard  felt  to  his  chin. 

"  That  is  soon  remedied,"  said  he.  "And 
so,  till  my  oath  is  redeemed,  to  consign  my 
razors  to  rust !  "  And,  with  these  words, 
bowing  profoundly,  he  turned  and  left  the 
room. 

Shortly  after  this  he  sailed  to  rejoin  his 
expedition,  and  was  not  again  in  England 
during  a  period  of  eighteen  months. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  being  once  more 
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in  London,  he  devoted  himself — his  affairs 
having  now  been  ordered  with  the  view  to 
his  permanent  residence  in  the  country — 
to  some  guarded  enquiries  about  the  Fair 
with  Golden  Hair. 

For  some  days,  the  season  of  the  town 
oeing  inauspicious,  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
;over  anything  definite  about  her.     And 


every  tag  of  cheap  ribbon  that  hung  upon 
her  seemed  the  label  to  a  separate  tragedy. 
Thus  he  saw  her  again,  the  Fair  with 
Golden  Hair ;  but  how  deposed  and  fallen 
from  her  insolent  estate  ! 

She  mounted  a  step  to  a  shabby  door. 
While  she  stood  there,  waiting  to  be 
admitted,    an  old,   jaunty    cavalier    came 


She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  a  chair,  crying  out,  •'  1  hate  you  .' ' 


then  suddenly  the  news  that  he  sought  and 
desired  came  in  a  clap. 

He  was  walking  one  day  down  a  street 
of  poor  and  genteel  houses  when  he  saw 
her  before  him.  He  stood  transfixed. 
There  was  no  doubting  his  own  eyesight. 
It  was  she  :  tall,  slender,  crowned  with  her 
accustomed  glory,  the  flower  of  her  beauty 
a  little  wan,  as  if  seen  by  moonlight.  But 
what  confounded  him  was  her  condition. 
Her  dress  was  mean,  her  gloves  mended  ; 


ruffling  it  down  the  street,  accosted  her, 
and  accompanied  her  within.  She  might 
have  glanced  at  Avenant  without  recog- 
nising him.  The  rough,  dark  beard  he 
wore  was  his  sufficient  disguise. 

Sir  Richard  mide  up  his  mind  on  the 
spot,  and  acted  promptly.  Having  no  in- 
tention to  procure  himself  a  notoriety  in 
this  business,  he  rigidly  eschewed  personal 
enquiry,  and  employed  an  official  informer, 
at  a  safe  figure,  to  ferret  out  the  truth  for 
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him.  This,  epitomised,  discovered  itself  as 
follows  : 

Cytherea — Venus  Calva — Madonna  of 
the  magic  girdle,  who  had  once  reigned 
supreme  between  wealth  and  loveliness ; 
who  had  once  eaten  hearts  raw  for  break- 
fast, feeding  her  roses  as  vampires  do,  was 
desolate  and  impoverished,  and  even,  per- 
haps, hungry.  A  scoundrelly  guardian  had 
eloped  with  trust  funds ;  the  crash  had 
followed  at  a  blow.  Robbed  of  her  recom- 
mendation to  respect;  transferred  at  once 
from  the  world's  idolatry  to  its  vicious 
solicitation,  she  had  fled,  with  her  hair  and 
her  poor  derided  virtue,  into  squalid 
oblivion ;  that,  at  least,  she  hoped.  But 
alas,  for  the  fateful  recoils  on  vanity  !  She 
drives  with  a  tight  rein,  and  woe  to  her  if 
the  rein  snap.  A  certain  libidinous  and 
crafty  nobleman,  of  three  score  or  so  years, 
had  secured,  in  the  days  of  the  Fair's  pros- 
perity, some  little  bills  of  paper  bearing  that 
beauty's  signature.  These  he  had  politicly 
withheld  himself  from  negotiating,  on  the 
mere  chance  that  they  might  serve  him 
some  day  for  a  means  to  humiliate  one 
who,  in  the  arrogance  of  her  power,  had 
scoffed  at  his  amatory  and  perfectly 
honourable  addresses.  That  precaution 
had  justified  itself.  The  peer  was  now 
come  to  woo  again,  and  less  scrupulously, 
with  his  hand  on  a  paper  weapon,  one 
stroke  from  which  alone  was  needed  to 
give  the  Fair's  poor  drabbled  fortune  its 
quietus.  She  was  at  bay  between  ruin 
and  dishonour. 

Sir  Richard  came  immediately  to  a 
resolve,  and  lost  no  time  in  giving  it  effect. 
He  wrote  a  formal  note  to  the  Fair,  recall- 
ing himself  courteously  to  her  remem- 
brance, reminding  her  of  his  original  offer, 
and  renewing  it  in  so  many  words.  He 
would  do  himself  the  honour,  he  said,  to 
wait  upon  her  for  her  answer,  on  such  and 
such  a  day. 

To  this  he  received  no  reply  :  nor,  per- 
haps, expected  one.  He  went,  neverthe- 
less, to  his  self-made  appointment,  with 
the  imperturbable  confidence  of  a  strong 
man. 

Passing  on  his  way  by  a  perruquier's,  he 
checked    himself,    and     stood    for    some 


moments  at  gaze,  in  a  motionless  reverie. 
Then  he  entered  the  shop,  made  a  pur- 
chase, and,  going  to  a  barber's,  caused  him- 
self to  be  shorn,  shaved,  and  restored  to 
the  conventional  aspect.  Thus  conditioned, 
he  knocked  at  the  Fair's  door,  and  was 
ushered  up  —  bawled  up,  rather,  by  a 
slattern  landlady — into  her  presence. 

She  rose  to  face  him  as  he  entered.  She 
had  his  letter  in  her  hand.  Her  beautiful 
hair,  jealous,  it  seemed,  to  withdraw  itself 
from  the  curioso's  very  appraisement,  was 
gathered  into  and  concealed  under  a  cap. 
Her  features,  thus  robbed  of  their  dazzling 
frame,  looked  curiously,  sadly  childish  and 
forlorn.  There  were  dark  marks  round  her 
eyes — the  scarce  dissipated  clouds  of  recent 
tears.  Who  can  tell  what  emotions,  at 
sight  of  this  piteous,  hard-driven  loveliness, 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  man  opposite,  and 
were  repressed  by  his  iron  will. 

"  This  letter,  sir,"  said  the  Fair,  holding 
out  the  paper  in  a  hand  that  shook  a  little  : 
"  I  have  tacitly  permitted  you  to  presume  a 
right  to  a  personal  answer  to  that  which  it 
proposes,  because  such  a  course  appeared 
to  me  the  least  compromising.  I  cannot 
write  my  name,  sir,  nowadays — as  scandal 
doubtless  hath  informed  you — but  Fortune 
will  be  using  it  to  my  discredit." 

Sir  Richard  bowed. 

"There  is  this  difference  only,  madam. 
My  word  is  the  bond  of  a  gentleman.  I 
vowed  you  secrecy." 

"  That  is  to  assume,  on  your  part,"  she 
said  quietly,  "a  confidentialness  that,  in 
its  insult  to  misfortune,  is  at  least  not  the 
act  of  a  gentleman.  Moreover,  a  gentle- 
man, surely,  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
circumstances  to  propose  to  destitution  what 
affluence  had  once  refused  him." 

"  Beware,  madam ! "  said  Avenant. 
"  Pride  must  make  some  sacrifices  to  virtue. 
If,  in  renewing  a  pure  business  offer,  I,  a 
simple  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, give  you  an  opportunity  to  maintain 
that  priceless  possession  unimpaired,  would 
it  not  be  the  truer  self-respect  to  secure 
your  honour  at  whatever  cost  to  your  sen- 
timents ?" 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
not  forgotten,   or  forgotten  to  resent,  my 
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self-constituted  mentor.  I  will  assure  him 
that,  for  the  matter  of  my  virtue,  it  is  safe 
in  my  hands,  though  I  have  to  arm  those 
against  myself." 

"  Good  heavens,  madam  ! "  cried  Aven- 
ant.     "  You  are  not  at  that  resource  ?  " 

"Give  yourself  no  concern,  sir,"  she 
answered  coldly.  "The  moral  I  learned 
of  your  insult  was  to  save  myself  in  its 
despite." 

His  deep  eyes  glowed  upon  her. 

"  You  have  sold  your  hair,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  to  pay  my 
debts.     'Twas  your  letter  decided  me." 

"  At  a  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"  At  a  hundred." 

Then  she  added,  as  if  irresistibly,  because 
she  was  still  little  more  than  a  child,  "  And 
now,  sir,  how  is  the  boaster  vindicated? 
But  your  oath,  I  perceive,  still  goes  beard- 
less." 

"  Within  the  hour  only,"  said  he  ;  and, 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  breast,  he  drew 
out  the  long  tresses  of  the  Fair  with  Golden 
Hair. 

She  stared  amazed  a  moment,  then 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees  by  a  chair, 
weeping  and  crying  out: 

"  Oh,  I  hate  you,  I  hate  you  ! " 

He  strode,  and  stood  over  her. 

"  I  saw  them  through  a  window  as  I  came. 
How  could  I  mistake  them  ?  There  is  not 
their  like  in  the  world.  But  now,  my 
oath  redeemed,  it  is  for  you  to  say  if  I  am 
to  destroy  them." 

"  Oh,  my  hair  ! "  she  wept.  "  My  one 
beauty  ! " 

"I  have  staked  all  on  this,"  he  cried, 
"If  your  hair  was  your  one  beauty,  my 
beard  alone  redeemed  me  from  appalling 
ugliness  by  so  much  as  it  hid  of  me.  Well, 
I  have  lost  on  both  counts  if  the  net  result 
is  your  hatred. 

She  looked  up  with  drowned,  bewildered 
eyes,  and  held  out  her  hand  blindly. 


"Give  me  back  my  hair,"  she  said* 
"and  you  shall  have  the  hundred  pounds."* 

"  Nay,  sweet  Delilah  1 "  quoth  he ;  "  for 
that  would  be  to  return  you  your  strength, 
and  I  want  you  weak." 

Her  arm  dropped  to  her  side. 

"  That  you  may  insult  me  with  impunity  1" 
she  said,  bitterly. 

"  Ah,  Delilah  1 "  he  cried ;  "  is  it  so  bad, 
that  the  offer  of  my  hand  and  heart  is  an 
insult  to  a  woman  ?  " 

She  sank  back,  sitting  on  her  heels. 
From  under  her  cap,  fallen  awry,  curled 
shavings  of  gold  hung  out — the  residue  of 
a  squandered  wealth.  Her  eyes  were  wide 
with  amazement. 

"So  bad?"  she  whispered.  "Are  you 
asking  me  to  marry  you?" 

He  was  not  a  conformable  wooer.  The 
love-wise  sex  shall  say  if  he  was  a  diplo- 
matic one.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
beside  the  Fair,  seized  her  in  his  bear-like 
grip,  and  kissed  her  lips. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  it  is  neck  or  nothing. 
None  but  a  parson  can  wipe  out  the  stain. 
Hate  me  now,  and  put  Love  to  bed  for  by 
and  by." 

She  smiled  suddenly — like  the  rainbow — 
like  an  angel. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  if  you  insist  But  the 
poor  thing  has  slept  so  long  in  my  heart 
that  it  would  fain  wake  up  at  last,  and  con- 
fess itself." 

The  peer  took  his  settlement  with  a  very 
bad  grace ;  but  he  had  to  take  it,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  him. 

"  Avenant,"  whispered  the  Fair,  on  the 
evening  of  their  wedding  day,  "I  have 
been  vain,  spoiled,  perhaps  untruthful, 
but — I  wished  to  tell  you — you  can  put  me 
to  sleep  on  the  middle  shelf  of  your  cup- 
board." 

"  It  has  been  converted  into  a  closet  for 
skeletons,"  he  said.  "  I  was  a  bachelor 
then." 
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ON  THE  ROAD  TO  TIBET 

B7   CHARLES   E.   STOMONDS 

Illustrated  from  Photograph]  by  the  Author 


DURING  my  four  thousand  miles' 
prospecting  tramp  from  Simla  to 
Tibet,  I  passed  through  some  very  curious 
villages,  in  which  the  inhabitants  and  their 
customs  were  equally  strange  and  ex- 
ceptional from  an  European  point  of  view, 
Some  of  the  remotest  districts  I  touched  at 
had  only  upon  rare  and  widely-distant 
occasions  been  visited  by  a  white  face. 
Some  of  the  ground  I  covered  had  not 
before  been  "  negotiated  "  by  human  foot. 

It  would  need  a  much  abler  pen  than 
mine  to  do  justice  to  the  wonderful  majesty 
of  the  mountain  scenery  which  I  en- 
countered, or  to 
adequately  describe 
the  feelings  engen- 
dered in  one  by 
the  contemplation 
of  the  vast  stretches 
of  rugged  savage 
and  virgin  valley- 
land  to  be  seen  in 
and  near  Tibet,  and 
of  the  huge,  lofty 
peaks,  lifting  into 
the  very  clouds, 
spreading  out  and 
undulating  as  far 
as  the  eye  can 
reach,  crest  upon 
crest,  and  summit 
beyond  summit. 
Curious,  too,  are 
some  of  the  ele- 
mental phenomena 
to  be  witnessed  in 
these      parts,     and 

ally  see  huge  banks 

of      angry      clouds 

being  hustled  and  swept  and  driven  down 

through   the   limitless    valleys,   as    though 

the    tempest,    fierce    and    relentless,    were 
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expelling  them  pell-mell  as  unwelcome 
intruders.  And  so  they,  resisting,  retreat 
into  the  dim  and  hazy  distance. 

One  may  naturally  expect  to  find  in  such 
remote  regions  the  inhabitants  of  a  wholly 
exceptional  character,  and  their  habits  and 
customs  also  strange  to  the  denizens  of 
more  civilised  parts,  in  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  their  surroundings. 

In  this  article  I  do  not  propose  to  follow 
any  particular  geographical  sequence,  but 
to  select  the  villages  hap-hazard,  just  as  I 
consider  them  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
notice,  and  describe  them. 

We  will  first, 
then,  take  the 
village  of  Chitkul, 
which  was  my  first 
stopping  place  after 
leaving  Rack-ham, 
on  the  right  bank 
of  the  River  Baspa. 
On  the  way  there 
I  walked  over  the 
debris  of  several 
old  avalanches, 
then  covered  with 
stunted  birch  trees. 
Chitkul  (which, 
from  the  illustra- 
tion, the  reader  will, 
no  doubt,  consider 
it  somewhat  vain- 
glorious to  call  a 
village)  is  situated 
high  up  on  the 
Baspa,  and  is  the 
last  village  on 
British  territory.  It 
is,  in  fact,  as  the 
picture  indicates,  a 
mere  collection  of  squat,  flat,  wooden  huts, 
built  at  the  base  of  a  stony  eminence.  The 
latter,  in  fact,  is  a  huge  deposit  of  rocky 
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boulders — an  old  avalanche.  The  flat 
ground,  on  which  the  village  is  built,  has  a 
fairly  wide  area,  and  is  cultivated  with 
tolerable  success,  during  the  summer 
season,  with  peas,  black  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  millets.  The  inhabitants — who  reflect 
in  their  persons  their  dismal  and  out-of- 
existence  kind  of  environment,  being  for 
the  most  part  weather-wom  and  wizened  in 
appearance — are  practically  shut  up  in  the 
place  for  several  months  of  the  year.  They 
exist  as  traders  and  middlemen,  dealing  in 
goods   from    Tibet,    Rampore,   Simla,  &c. 


too  rigorous  for  them  at  Chitkul,  and  there 
being  no  food  available.  I  noticed  one  day 
that  all  the  women  were  away  the  whole 
day.  I  found  they  were  employed  digging 
with  small  hoes  among  the  dwarf  bushes  of 
the  hill-sides  higher  up  the  valley  for  wild 
parsnips ;  the  roots  are  small,  and  I  was 
informed  that  they  eat  them  raw.  Bears 
are  also  said  to  be  very  fond  of  them. 

A  little  way  out  of  Chitkul  a  curious 
thing  happened.  In  passing  a  Tibetan 
encampment,  I  essayed  to  take  a  snap-shot 
of  it.     At  the  sight,  however,  of  my  No.  4 
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Their  dealings  consist  of  buying  and  ex- 
changing. The  cattle  of  the  district  are  a 
cross  between  yaks  and  cows,  and  there 
were  to  be  seen  large  flocks  of  snow  pigeons. 
The  whole  place  is  hemmed  in  with  moun- 
tains close  upon  twenty-two  thousand  feet 
in  height 

While  I  was  there  fifteen  Tibetans  came 
in  with  several  hundred  laden  sheep, 
bringing  also  salt  and  wool  from  Tibet, 
and  taking  other  merchandise  back  in 
exchange.  The  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  taken  away  in  the  autumn,  before  the 
passes  are  closed,  to  Garhwal,  and  remain 
there  during  the  winter,  the  climate  being 


Kodak  they  all  bolted  to  a  man,  leaving 
behind  all  their  provender  and  baggage. 
Immediately  upon  this  some  grinning 
Kunowaris,  who  were  about  to  make 
some  commercial  exchanges  with  the 
Tibetans,  came  up.  The  former,  having 
seen  plenty  of  Europeans,  were  in  no 
way  afraid  of  the  camera  fiend,  and  were 
anxious  to  have  their  photos  taken. 

We  next  come  to  Paari  Village,  which 
I  reached  by  crossing  the  Baspa  near  its 
junction  with  the  Sutlej :  the  same  quaint 
collection  of  card-like  dwellings,  this 
time  situated  at  the  base  of  a  deep, 
sparsely- wooded  cutting,  with  the  sense  of 
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icy  isolation  most  pronounced.  Very 
peculiar  in  construction  are  the  huts, 
consisting  mainly  of  rough  slabs,  beams, 
and  pine  planks,  the  walls  being  plastered 
with  clayey  earth  where    the  slabs   meet. 


Sometimes  they  are  to  be  found  rising  to 
the  dignity  of  two  stories,  the  upper  story 
having  an  unprotected  gallery  running 
round  it,  the  lower  one  being  utilised  as 
a  granary,  or  a  cows'  or  goats'  house.  The 
flat  roofs  are  also  used  as  happy  play- 
grounds by  the  juvenile  section  of  the 
community. 

Each  of  these  villages  has  a  god,  and  the 
dwellings  belonging  thereto  are  usually 
distinguished  by  elaborate  carvings  on  the 
porches,  and  decorations  of  burrells',  goats', 
and  sheep's  horns  on  the  outside  walls. 
Also,  at  the  entrances  to  the  villages, 
there  are  what  are  called  "  manis,"  on 
which  are  the  symbolical  words :  "Om 
mani  padi  horn."  The  words  are  cut 
into  the  upper  stones.  These  "manis," 
or  places  of  worship,  vary  in  length  and 
size,  and  it  is  always  the  strict  custom  in 
passing  one  to  be  sure  the  structure  is  on 
your  right  hand — that  is,  if  you  are  a  native 
and  of  their  religion ;  to  leave  a  "  mani "  on 
your  left  hand  is,  in  the  Buddhist  faith, 
indicative  of  a  curse  on  that  particular 
village.  The  Hindus  who  accompanied 
me- — my  coolies — although  of  a  different 
religion,  always  respected  this  custom,  an 
Eastern  exemplification  of  the  rule  to  do 
when  in  Rome  as    the    Romans  do.       I 
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myself  also  observed  this  religious  custom, 
although  I  had  no  sympathy  with  or 
interest  in  its  significance ;  and  I  insisted 
that  all  my  servants  should  do  likewise, 
whether  they  approved  or  not  There 
is  nothing  like  being  on  amicable  terms 
with  the  people  of  a  strange  land  you 
happen  to  be  passing  through.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  custom  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  its  observance,  there  is  always  to 
be  found  on  each  side  of  the  "  mani "  a 
well-defined  track  of  foot-marks. 

Apropos   of   the   Kunowari   race,   it   is 
interesting  to  leam  that  the  peasant  women 
live  in  a  condition  of  polyandry,  and  each 
dark  -  skinned 
Hebe    is    the 
happy    posses- 
sor   of  several 
husbands.    No 
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the  probable 
consequent 
domestic  in- 
felicity in  view 
and  to  avoid 
such  unpleas- 
ant contre- 
temps, the 
sterner  halves 
are  kept  some- 
what distribu- 
ted, and  it  is 
a  rare  occur- 
rence   to    find 

more  than  one  husband  beneath  the 
domestic  roof-tree  at  a  time.  Thus  does 
Madame  Kunowari  display  a  keen  insight 
into  male  married  human  nature,  and  a 
careful  solicitation  for  her  own  peace  of 
mind.  The  distribution  is  effected  in  the 
business  of  husbandry,  one  male  member 
of  the  household  being  employed  with  the 
household's  sheep,  another  working  on  the 
Tibet- Hindustan  road,  and  so  on,  each 
taking  it  in  turns  to  reside  under  the 
domestic  roof.  There  are,  as  a  sort  of 
counterbalancing  compensation  for  this 
matrimonial  freedom,  a  community  of  nuns, 
whose  daily  lives  are  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  Lamas'  monasteries.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  having  their  hair  cut  very 


short,  and  are  usually  to  be  found  wearing 
a  reddish-yellow  robe 

The  village  of  Purbani,  like  most  of  the 
villages  about  these  parts,  is  situated  in  a 
deep  hollow,  and  consists  of  the  usual 
squat  huts,  and  has  the  customary  stony 
surroundings.  There  is  a  little  greyish- 
wooded  dwarf  shrub  to  be  found  here, 
which  grows  higher  than  any  other 
vegetation — above  the  dwarf  rhododendron 
and  creeping  juniper.  It  has  a  rather 
pretty  bunchy  white  flower,  which  was 
gathered  by  my  coolies  to  make  tea  of.  It 
made  a  very  sweet  tea. 

I  saw  a  woman  cutting  grass  right  on  the 
top  of  a  preci- 
pice and  even 
on  its  face, 
with  a  drop 
below  her  of 
two  -  hundred 
feet  sheer ;  she 
was  hanging 
by  one  hand 
and  getting 
grass  from  the 
crevices  with 
the  other, 
singing  away 
as  happily  as 
if  she  was  on 
a  forty  -  feet 
who  practise  paved       high- 

way. It  ap- 
peared that  all 
the  level  places,  and  even  parts  that 
are  quite  oteep,  are  all  rented  out  for 
the  grass,  which  is  cut  and  stored  for  the 
winter  fodder  for  the  cattle  j  but  any 
woman  who  cares  to  cut  grass  on  more  or 
less  inaccessible  places  can  do  so  free  of 
charge.  The  ladies  seem  to  have  a  hard 
time  of  it  here,  being  away  at  the  break  of 
day,  in  a  very  cold  north  wind,  cutting 
grass  on  the  sides  of  precipices,  and  doing 
other  equally  laborious  work.  The  cliff 
on  which  I  saw  the  woman  has  a  grand 
echo ;  it  faces  the  west,  and  a  dog  barking 
half-a-mile  away  on  the  west  sounds  as  if  it 
were  barking  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which 
greatly  excited  and  astonished  my  little 
terrier. 
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The  village  of  Lipe  is  a  regular  home  of 
Buddhism,  there  being  a  profusion  of 
Lamas'  Gompas,  which,  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance, look  very  imposing.  There  are  also 
very  tall  "  manis,"  some  as  long  as  iooft., 
loft,  high  and  10ft.  wide.  I  also  saw  many 
chortems,  praying-wheels,  and  much  flutter- 
ing bunting.  Very  peculiar  in  construction 
are  the  praying- wheels,  which  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  ends  of  the  "  manis,"  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  small  barrel, 
placed  end  upwards  on  a  pivot.  They  are 
about  gin.  in  height  and  the  same  in 
diameter.    The  chortems  are  situated  at  the 


together,  nap-hazard  and  pell-mell.  The 
natives,  too,  are  in  no  way  superior  to  their 
surroundings,  being  offensively  filthy  of 
form  and  repulsively  objectionable  in  face. 
As  you  pass  through  the  village  "  streets  " 
you  are  made  unpleasantly  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  natives,  who  peer  out  at 
you  from  every  conceivable  corner,  high 
and  low,  on  all  sides.  This  is  made  possible 
only  by  the  grotesque  formation  of  the 
village.  Not  a  little  disturbing  are  these 
"  peeps "  from  evil  and  distorted  counte- 
nances, even  with  the  reassuring  element 
of  the  light  of  day.     I  believe,  though,  they 
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entrances  to  the  villages  and,  as  they  reach 
from  side  to  side,  one  is  compelled  to  pass 
beneath  them. 

Lipe  Village  is  more  than  "  quaint "  in  its 
general  air  of  squalor  and  in  its  tumble- 
down and  hole-and-corner  condition ; 
more  like  a  rabbit-warren  than  the  haunt 
of  human  beings.  There  is  an  entire 
absence  of  any  definite  scheme  in  the 
fashioning  or  planning  of  the  village ;  every- 
thing is  in  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion, 
houses  being  built  on  the  tops  of  houses ; 
galleries,  doors,  balconies  all  mixed  up  in 
an  inextricable  manner.  In  fact,  the  place 
looks  as  if    it  had    been    simply    pitched 


are    comparatively   harmless,     their    faces 
being  no  index  to  their  characters. 

After  a  twelve  hours'  hard  tramp  I 
reached  the  village  of  Spuch.  It  was  very 
hard  going,  as  most  of  the  little  walks  about 
this  country  are.  Spuch  is  a  border  village, 
the  inhabitants  being  of  mixed  origin. 
There  are,  for  instance,  Kunowaris  with  a 
strain  of  Tartar  blood  in  them,  there  are 
Kunowaris  without  the  Tartar,  and  there 
are  pure  Tibetans.  Barley  is  grown  in  the 
district,  being  not  unlike  the  home  variety; 
apples,  poplars,  apricots,  and  raspberries 
are  also  grown.  The  land  outside  the 
villages  is  mostly  barren,  there  being  little 
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vegetation  to  be  found  except  sage  and 
absinthe  plants,  the  latter  of  which  throws 
off  a  particularly  sickly  smell.  By  constant 
and  free  irrigation,  the  fields  and  orchards 
are  kept  going.  The  supply  of  water  is 
obtained  by  diverting  the  mountain  streams, 
caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  into 
little  rills,  which  are  brought  along  the  face 
of  the  mountains. 

The  women  of  the  place  indulge  largely 
in  personal  adornment,  decorating  them- 
selves with  large  turquoise  earrings,  and 
necklaces  of  a  variety  of  beads,  etc.  They 
also  wear  long  coats  or  robes,  with  tight 
woollen  trousers  underneath ;  their  hair 
being  plaited  extensively.  Round  their 
gowns  a  dirty  red  sash  is  tied. 

The  village  of  Shipki  is  quite  near  the 
Tibetan  border.  The  fields,  crops,  etc, 
are  much  the  same  as  at  the  villages  lower 
down,  such,  for  instance,  as  Spuch  and 
Namgea.  The  same  language  is  spoken — 
that  of  Tibet,  the  same  manis  and  chor- 
terns  to  be  seen,  the  same  poplar  and 
apricot  trees,  barley,  beans,  and  millets. 
The  houses  are  much  the  same,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  quite  distinct :  they  are 
absolute  and  thorough-bred  Mongolians, 
different  in  dress  altogether.  The  men  are 
habited  in  loose,  woollen  robes,  tied  in  the 


riddle 


they 


also  wear  long 
boots  up  to  the 
knee  —  called 
"puttoo  boots." 
The  women  wear 
also  long,  loose 
robes,  woollen 
knickerbockers, 
and  similar  boots 
to  the  men.  The 
latter  possess 
the  small  vice  of 
snuff  -  taking, 
carrying  mulls, 
from  which  they 
take  a  pinch 
and,  placing  it 
on  the  thumb- 
nail, offer  it  to 
any  friend  or 
acquaintance 
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they  consider  worthy  of  so  distinctive  a 
mark  of  esteem.  No  ordinary  acquain- 
tance can  expect  to  be  so  honoured. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  in  view  of 
what  I  have  already  said  about  the  denizens 
of  these  outlying  districts,  to  leam  that 
they    are    not    wholly  unacquainted  with 
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superstition.  I  saw 
a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  this.  I 
noticed  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the 
tumble-down  struc- 
tures   which     pass 
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dwelling-houses,  an 
old,  a  very  old, 
Chinese  gun ;  it 
looked  particularly 
forlorn  and  effete, 
with  its  rugged  and 
rust-eaten  muzzle, 
like  the  toothless 
gums  of  an  old  war- 
horse,  pointed  out 
across  the  fields. 
Asked  as  to  what 
this  pathetic  sight 
indicated,  an  in- 
telligent   native 

informed  me  that  it  was  to  scare  away  the 
crows  and  evil  spirits — the  spirits  of  destruc- 
tion— from  the  crops.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  sad  ending  to  a  one-time  formidable 
piece  of  ordnance.  But  I  think  Jim  Crow 
too  knowing  to  be  caught  with  that  chaff:  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  bad  spirits. 
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A  curious  and 
pretty  custom  pre- 
vails at  this  village 
— that  of  present- 
ing nosegays  of 
flowers  to  one 
another  as  an  act 


of 


If, 


however,  you  hap- 
pen to  be  a 
"  superior,"  some 
sort  of  a  present 
is  expected  in  re- 
turn. By  a  young- 
lady  I  was  given  a 
bunch  of  flowers, 
which  smelt  and 
looked  uncom- 
monly like  the 
familiar  English 
"  wall -flower." 

There  are  several 
small  villages  near 
the  Tibetan  border,  particularly  that  of 
Rohro,  which  occupies  a  remarkably 
isolated  position.  It  looks  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  handful  of  houses  dropped  into- 
the  depths  of  a  mountain  defile. 

Truly  one  half  the  world  knows  not  how 
the  other  half  lives. 
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A   HANDFUL- 


THE  SACRIFICE 


1 

If 


By   RAFAEL   SABATINI 


"  T)AUL,  you  must  go  away ;  you  must 

1        leave  Marseilles,"  she  wailed. 

He  turned  from  the  window  at  which  he 
had  stood — a  fine  figure,  straight  and  lithe 
as  a  rapier,  and  a  fine  face  which  dissipa- 
tion had  made  white  and  haggard.  His 
sable  hair  was  tied  into  a  slovenly  queue, 
and  escaping  streaks  of  it  were  matted 
about  his  forehead.  His  dress,  though 
slovenly  as  well,  showed  yet  signs  of  a 
modishness  which  it  was  dangerous  for  a 
patriot  to  affect,  lest  the  ever-ready  breath 
of  suspicion  should  whisper  the  fatal  charge 
— aristocrat.  He  laughed  a  laugh  that  was 
half  a  sneer. 

"You  forget,  Citoyenne,  that  I  am  not 
in  Marseilles  for  my  amusement,  but  upon 
the  business  of  the  French  Republic — One 
and  Indivisible.  You  forget  that  I  am 
become  a  priest  of  the  gospel  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,  or  Death." 

"  Do  you  mock  me,  Paul  ?  " 

"Mock  you?  Oh  no,  Citoyenne,  I 
mock  myself.  I  am  reminded  to-day  that 
it  was  for  you  that  I  became  all  this  -} 
whilst  you " — he  paused,  his  lip  curling 
contemptuously  —  "  you  have  married. 
Oh,  no,  Citoyenne,  I  do  not  mock  you.  I 
admire  your  well-balanced  mind  that  led 
you  to  make  so  wise  a  choice,  and  link 
your  fate  with  that  of  a  man  so  powerful  as 
the  Prefect,  your  husband."  He  spat  the 
last  word  from  his  mouth  like  a  foul  thing. 

"  Paul,  you  are  cruel.  You  do  not  know 
what  you  say.  Ah,  Dieu !  I  have  been  a 
coward,  but  no  worse.  After  you  left 
Boisvieux,  I  was  suspected  of  being  in 
correspondence  with  emigres.  There  was 
no  foundation  for  the  suspicion,  but  of 
what  account  is  evidence  in  these  times? 
I  was  thrown  into  prison.  The  guillotine 
was  ever  hungry,  and  victims  were  every- 
where being  sought  for  it.  I  was  doomed, 
and  I  was  afraid  to  die.  And  then,  in  my 
extremity,  Duroc  saw  me  in  prison.     He 
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returned  again  and  again ;  he  spoke  to  me, 
and  in  the  end  he  offered  to  save  me  if  I 
would  marry  him.  As  I  live,  as  Heaven 
is  my  witness,  Paul,  his  offer  was  loath- 
some, and  I  thought  of  you.  But  I 
thought  also  of  death.  Ah,  do  not  sneer, 
Paul !  Had  you  been  there,  or  had  I 
had  news  of  you  to  strengthen  me,  I 
think  I  could  have  withstood  him.  But 
it  was  six  months  since  I  had  heard  from 
you,  and — and  I  was  afraid  to  die." 

She  paused  and  sat  rigid,  her  frail  hands 
clasped  and  gripped  between  her  knees, 
her  grey  eyes  looking  up  to  him  out  of 
her  pale  delicate  face,  in  an  agony  of 
appeal. 

Meeting  her  gaze  he  smiled.  Then  his 
face  took  on  a  grim  expression. 

"  This  is  true,  Berthe  ?  "     - 

"  It  is  true,  Paul." 

He  approached,  and  set  a  strong  ner- 
vous hand  upon  her  brown  head ;  she 
started  under  his  touch,  and  drew  away. 

"Berthe,"  said  he,  quietly,  "few  know 
the  power  that  is  mine.  Before  long  my 
name  shall  ring  through  France  as  that  of 
one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  Republic.  Few 
know  the  business  that  brings  me  South. 
Your  husband  certainly  does  not.  In  Paris 
a  battle  of  giants  is  being  fought,  and 
Robespierre,  who  is  my  friend,  and  on 
whose  business  I  am  here,  shall  triumph. 
My  mission  to  Marseilles,  Berthe,  is  of 
such  a  character  and  invests  me  with  such 
power,  that  at  a  word  from  me  this  husband 
of  yours  shall  vanish  as  the  snow  vanishes 
beneath  the  sun.  I  have  no  need  to  even 
lie  away  his  life.  I  need  but  say  that  I 
have  learnt  that  he  uses  the  power  intrusted 
him  to  advance  his  own  interests,  to  serve 
his  own  vile  ends.  He  has  done  this  in 
your  own  case,  as  you  have  told  me.  For 
this,  within  a  little  week,  the  Citoyen  Pre- 
fect, Cassius  Duroc,  shall  mount  the  steps 
of    the    patriotic    guillotine.      And    then, 
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Berthe ,"   he  cried,  opening  wide  his 

arms,  and  smiling  down  upon  her.  But 
she  drew  away  from  him  with  a  cry  of 
horror. 


^^ 


No,  no  ! " 


He  stood  still.  His  arms  fell  heavily  to 
his  sides,  and  his  face  grew  hard. 

"  I  understand.  You  have  lied  to  me. 
This  story  of  the  fear  of  death  was  a  fabri- 
cation to " 

"  It  was  true,  Paul.  I  swear  it  as 
Heaven  is  my  witness." 

"  Heaven  ! "  he  sneered.  "  There  is  no 
Heaven.  The  Republic  has  abolished  it — 
just  as  it  has  abolished  truth  and  honesty." 

"  Paul,"  she  pleaded,  stretching  out  her 
hands,  "  have  pity  !  " 

«  pity  !  "  he  echoed  fiercely,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  caught  her  wrists  in  a  grip  that 
made  her  wince  with  pain.  "Pity  on 
whom  ?  On  you  or  on  him  ?  Speak,  you 
little  fool.  Answer  me.  Let  me  know 
something  of  what  is  in  your  heart.  On 
whom  shall  I  have  pity  ?  " 

"  On  me  and  him.  Leave  Marseilles. 
Forget  me,  Paul.  I  am  only  a  poor, 
cowardly  thing." 

He  flung  her  hands  from  him,  and 
turning,  he  crossed  again  to  the  window. 

"What  need  to  fool  me?  Why  could 
you  not  in  honesty  have  said  that  you  had 
changed  your  fickle  mind  ? — that  this  pro- 
vincial Prefect,  this  kennel-bred  canaille. 
pleased  you  better  than  the  unfortunate 
Paul  de  Lavoisie?  Is  it  ever  a  woman's 
way  to  act  a  part — to  live  a  lie  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  neither ;  I  have  told  you 
the  truth,"  she  insisted. 

He  swung  round  again,  his  black  eyes 
afire. 

"  But  you  love  this  man  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  child,"  she  murmured,  "  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  my  little  son  to  preserve 
his  father." 

He  made  a  sudden  gesture  of  anger  or 
of  loathing.  Then  checking  himself,  he 
crossed  to  the  table  and  took  up  his 
cocked  hat  on  which  the  Convention's 
Tricolor  was  ostentatiously  displayed. 

"  Citoyenne,"  said  he,  deliberately  and 
coldly,  "  I  shall  leave  Marseilles  within  a 
week.     While  I  am  here,  I  shall  not  again 


intrude  myself  upon  you.  Will  you  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  telling  the  Citoyen- 
Prefect  Duroc  that  I  regret  not  to  have 
found  him  here,  but  that  I  shall  expect  to 
see  him  without  delay  at  my  lodging — 32, 
Rue  de  Larive  ?  Say  the  Deputy  Lavoisie 
on  pressing  business  of  the  Republic. 
Adieu,  Citoyenne." 

He  made  her  a  bow  of  the  old  salons, 
where  first  they  had  met,  and  setting  his 
hat  upon  his  black,  ill-kempt  head,  he 
passed  out  and  down  the  stairs  into  the 
sunlit  street. 

In  a  marvelling  silence  she  watched  his 
departure.  Once  her  face  grew  almost 
eager,  and  she  half  rose  to  call  him  back. 
But  ere  she  could  obey  the  impulse  the 
light  had  faded  again  from  her  grey  eyes, 
and  sinking  into  her  chair  she  sat  and 
thought,  and  presently  she  wept. 

Later  she  dried  her  tears,  and  her  mood 
was  one  of  resentment.  What  right,  she 
asked  herself,  had  this  man  to  come  to  her 
out  of  the  past?  She  had  thought  him 
dead ;  indeed,  for  the  past  two  years  she 
had  already  ceased  to  think  of  him,  and 
now  of  a  sudden  he  was  returned  to  sow 
unrest  and  fear  in  her  soul.  He  was 
returned  invested  with  an  awful  power,  and 
her  knowledge  of  his  bold,  unyielding 
character  gave  rise  to  the  fear  that  he 
would  over-ride  all  obstacles  that  lay 
betwixt  them,  recking  nothing  of  the 
cost.  Her  husband,  the  father  of  her 
child,  was  doomed  if  this  man  had  his  way. 
Had  he  not  shown  her  how  a  word  from 
him  could  destroy  Duroc  ?  It  was  true 
that  she  did  not  love  her  husband,  but 
Habit  often  sits  so  closely  in  the  place 
that  should  be  Love's  that  the  one  may 
be  confounded  with  the  other.  So  was 
it  now  with  her.  She  remembered  only 
that  Duroc  was  the  father  of  her  boy. 
She  confessed  to  herself  that  perhaps  she 
did  not  love  him,  but  neither  did  she  any 
longer  love  Lavoisie.  Had  he  come  to  her 
hunted  and  proscribed,  pity  might  have 
re-ignited  the  old  flame.  But  he  came 
powerful;  commanding  where  he  should 
have  pleaded ;  harsh  where  he  should  have 
been  tender;  scornful  where  he  should 
have  been  compassionate. 
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Since  he  had  left  her  side  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  had  grown  to  hate  him,  for  as 
fine  and  as  easy  to  overstep  is  the  line 
between  love  and  hate  as  that  which 
divides  the  lofty  from  the  grotesque.      And 


so  out  of  her  si 


v  had  a 


r  growi 


of  the  sans -culottes,  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  Robespierre,  the  very  arbiter  of 
the  Republic.  But  here  in  Marseilles  was 
not  her  husband  equally  powerful,  given 
that,  forewarned,  he  should  have  the 
advantage  of  the  first  blow?     Would  not  a 


caught  her 


a  grip  that  made  her  wince  with  pain. 


out  of  anger  hatred,  bringing  with  it 
hatred's  desire  for  the  destruction  of  the 
hated.  As  she  sat  and  thought  her  resolve 
grew  strong  and  assumed  a  definite  shape. 
Ere  Lavoisie  could  be  given  time  to  strike 
her  husband  he  must  himself  be  laid  low. 
In  Paris  he  might  be  powerful,  the  beloved 


word  from  him  arouse  the  rabble — that 
greatest  power  in  terror-ridden  France — 
His  Majesty  King  Mob. 

She  had  known  Paul  in  the  old  days  for 
an  aristocrat;  his  name  had  then  been 
de  Lavoisie.  Would  it  not  suffice  that  she 
should  tell   her  husband  this?    Her  zeal 
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for  the  Republic  would  please  him.  His 
own  zeal  and  his  vulgar  sycophancy  to  the 
majesty  of  the  People  would  do  the  rest. 
He  would  visit  Lavoisie  with  the  rabble  at 
his  heels.  There  would  be  no  tribunal,  no 
chance  for  the  young  deputy  to  present  his 
papers,  the  tone  of  which  might  intimidate 
the  public  prosecutor  and  make  him  pause 
to  communicate  first  with  the  great  ones  in 
Paris.  No;  he  would  be  pointed  out  to 
the  mob  as  an  aristocrat;  his  name  and 
title — the  Chevalier  Paul  de  Lavoisie — 
should  be  their  warrant ;  he  would  be 
lanternc  upon  the  spot,  and  thus  should  her 
fears  be  laid  to  rest. 

Had  she  but  had  for  one  briet  moment 
the  gift  of  Asmodeus — had  she  been  able, 
through  walls  and  roofs,  to  take  one 
glimpse  of  her  poor  lover — perhaps  she 
had  been  less  pitiless  in  her  fell  deter- 
mination. 

In  the  mean  lodging  he  had  hired  in  the 
Rue  de  Larive  sat  the  Deputy  Lavoisie,  his 
•chin  in  his  palms,  and  his  eyes  upon  a 
bundle  of  letters  spread  before  him  on  the 
table,  whilst  his  soul  was  writhing  under  the 
pain  of  the  old  wound  whose  cicatrice  had 
been  so  rudely  re-opened.  The  letters  were 
letters  she  had  written  him  long  ago,  and 
which  he  carried  ever  with  him,  treasuring 
them  as  the  faithful  treasure  the  relics  of 
their  patron  saints.  Again  he  read  pages 
here  and  there,  fervid  with  the  instinctive 
poetry  that  is  youth's  when  it  loves.  They 
mostly  began  "  Mon  bien  aim£ " ;  they 
mostly  ended  "  Whilst  I  live  I  am  thine — 
Berthe."  They  were  mostly  undated — for 
what  does  love  reck  of  time  or  days  ? 

"Whilst  I  live  I  am  thine,"  he  read 
aloud.  Then  with  a  hard,  sudden  laugh 
he  rose,  gathered  the  papers  together  and 
tied  them  into  a  bundle,  which  he  con- 
temptuously flung  into  the  valise  lying  open 
on  the  floor. 

Thereafter  he  set  himself  to  pace  the 
chamber,  awaiting  the  Prefect's  visit.  By 
not  so  much  as  one  hair's  breadth  had  he 
swerved  from  his  determination  to  depart 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  concluded  the 
Convention's  business  at  Marseilles,  never 
again  to  cross  the  path  of  Berthe  Duroc  or 
her    husband,   and  well   might  she   have 


spared  herself  the  playing  of  the  treacherous 
rd/e  she  was  resolved  upon. 

The  evening  faded  into  dusk.  Mechani- 
cally Paul  lighted  the  candles  on  his  table, 
and  sat  down  to  prepare  his  report  for  the 
Incorruptible. 

At  last  steps  sounded  on  the  stairs, 
and  a  knock  fell  upon  his  door.  He  went 
to  admit  a  short,  bulky  man  with  a  red, 
coarse  face  and  straggling  greasy  beard  and 
hair  of  black,  wearing  a  sword  and  a  dirty 
Tricolour  sash.  He  was  followed  by  two 
soldiers  of  the  National  Guard.  Marvelling 
at  this  military  escort,  Paul  eyed  the  man 
.with  pardonable  curiosity  and  justifiable 
disgust. 

"  You  are  the  Citoyen-Prefect  Duroc  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  I  am  that  humble  servant  of  the 
Nation,"  answered  the  newcomer  grimly. 

"  I  have  been  expecting  you  these  two 
hours.     Will  you  be  seated  ?  " 

Paul  closed  the  door,  observing  that  the 
soldiers  ranged  themselves  on  either  side 
of  it,  as  though  to  guard  the  threshold. 

The  Prefect  advanced  slowly  towards  the 
table,  his  lips  pursed  and  his  shaggy  head 
bent  forward.  He  had  not  taken  the  line 
of  action  his  wife  had  suggested.  She 
had  dared  tell  him  nothing  of  what  she 
knew  of  this  man's  present  connection 
with  Robespierre.  She  had  not  foreseen 
that  to  Duroc  it  should  appear  more 
profitable  to  arrest  and  arraign  Lavoisie, 
and  thus  cover  himself  with  glory,  not 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles, but  also  of  the  Executive  in  Paris 
for  his  shrewdness  and  diligence  in  dis- 
covering and  apprehending  a  suspicious  ci- 
devant.  In  this  spirit  had  he  come,  leaving 
Berthe  in  an  agony  of  apprehension. 

He  turned  now,  and  bent  a  bloodshot 
eye  on  the  young  deputy. 

"So  you  expected  me?"  he  leered. 
"You  had  cause  to,  in  all  truth.  I  am 
glad  not  to  disappoint  you." 

"You  take  a  strange  tone,  Citoyen-Pre- 
fect.    Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 

"Perfectly,"  answered  the  other,  with 
grim  facetiousness.  "You  are  the  ci-devant 
Chevalier  Paul  de  Lavoisie,  and  I  arrest 
you  as  an  aristocrat,   an    enemy   of    the 
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Convention,  and  a  danger  to  the  public 
safety."  He  made  a  sign,  and  the  soldiers 
to  place  themselves  on  either  side  of  Paul 
advanced  before  he  could  recover  from  his 
astonishment.  "We  have  eyes  in  Mar- 
seilles, my  aristocrat,"  said  Duroc,  with  an 
unpleasant  laugh. 

"  You  have  fools,  too,  it  seems,"  returned 
the  deputy  with  an  answering  laugh  no  less 
unpleasant.  "The  Republic,  my  friend, 
has  a  way  of  curing  folly  by  depriving  fools 
of  the  cause  of  it — their  heads." 

The  confidence  of  Paul's  tones  gave  the 
Prefect  pause.  "  Is  that  all  you  have  to 
advance  in  your  defence?" 

The  temptation  to  allow  this  man  to 
execute  his  egregious  blunder  and  carry 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  Marseilles 
proved  irresistible  to  Paul.  In  his  pocket 
was  Robespierre's  passe-partout,  the  sight 
of  which  should  make  the  public  prose- 
cutor very  humble,  and  cause  Duroc  anon 
to  pay  very  dearly  for  his  mistaken  zeal. 

"Neither  is  this  a  time,  nor  are  you  a 
man  to  whom  I  have  any  defence  to  offer. 
Even  at  the  proper  season  I  shall  have  no 
defence  to  advance — merely  a  fact." 

"  You  brazen  it  after  the  manner  of  your 
kind,"  sneered  Duroc.  He  shrugged  his 
broad  shoulders  and  took  up  one  of  the 
candles.  "  Meanwhile,  my  friend,  we  will 
look  through  your  effects." 

What  is  there  swifter  than  thought  ?  In 
a  second  of  time  Paul  had  remembered 
Berthe's  letters ;  he  had  remembered  that 
they  were  undated ;  he  had  in  that  second 
considered  the  brutality  of  this  man's 
appearance,  the  possible — the  certain — 
brutality  of  his  ways;  in  that  second  he 
had  had  a  vision  of  the  future — Berthe's 
future — with  this  loathsome  creature  in- 
formed of  the  contents  of  those  letters, 
ignorant  of  when  they  were  written,  ill- 
treating — possibly  going  the  length  of 
killing — her  in  his  jealous  brutality.  At  all 
costs — even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  pleasure 
of  working  this  ruffian's  discomfiture  before 
the  tribunal — he  must  declare  himself  and 
prevent  the  search  being  made. 

"  Wait !  "  In  a  shout  that  was  like  the 
crack  of  a  pistol,  he  delivered  the  impera- 
tive word. 


Duroc  turned,  candle  in  hand,  and 
raised  his  eyebrows.  The  note  of  sudden 
alarm  in  the  voice  hitherto  so  calm  had 
not  gone  unperceived. 

"It  seems  I  have  touched  you,  eh?" 

"  Fool !  "  thundered  the  deputy.  "  I  was 
the  Chevalier  Paul  de  Lavoisie ;  but  I  have 
marched  with  the  times.  To-day  I  am  the 
Citoyen-Deputy  Paul  Lavoisie,  a  member 
of  the  Executive,  and  here  on  the  Conven- 
tion's business,  as  this  warrant  of  Maxi- 
milien  Robespierre  shows." 

He  stepped  forward  now  and  thrust  his 
warrant  under  the  Prefect's  nose.  The 
soldiers,  hesitating  in  view  of  this  announce- 
ment, hung  back.  Duroc  saw  the  warrant, 
and  his  countenance  fell.  Then  suddenly 
remembering  again  the  unmistakable  alarm 
with  which  Lavoisie  had  arrested  him  in 
his  intention  to  search,  and  coupling  it 
with  this  disclosure  following  upon  the 
declaration  that  this  was  neither  the  time 
nor  Duroc  the  person  to  whom  he  had  any 
defence  to  offer,  the  Prefect's  suspicions 
awoke  again. 

"  It  seems  in  order,"  said  he,  guardedly, 
and  had  you  shown  it  me  when  first  I 
entered,  all  would  have  been  well.  But 
you  appear  to  conceal  something,  Citoyen, 
and  I  shall  not  bow  to  that  document  until 
I  have  made  my  search." 

"  But  do  you  not  understand  that  a  man 
in  my  position  has  papers  which  are  not  for 
the  eyes  of  everybody.  I  warn  you  that  in 
tampering  with  State  secrets  you  risk  your 
head." 

The  Prefect  grinned  for  answer. 

"You  talk  like  a  follower  of  Capet. 
The  Republic,  my  friend,  has  no  secrets 
she  cannot  make  known  to  her  officers  and 
to  the  nation.  You  forget  that  the  Repub- 
lic is  the  people.     I  shall  make  my  search." 

"  At  your  peril." 

"  Pah  ! " 

Turning,  the  prefect  came  upon  the 
valise.  He  stooped,  and  when  he  rose 
again  Lavoisie  was  at  his  side. 

"  What  are  these  ?  " 

"  Private  papers  of  my  own,"  answered 
Paul,  whose  cheeks  were  very  white. 

"  Let  us  look  at  them." 

Duroc  turned  again  to   the    table,  and 


Naught  but  a  littlt  heap  of  black  ashes  teas  It/t  to  fiutttr  from  his  scorched  and  blistered  hand. 
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set  down  the  candlestick.  For  an  instant 
he  put  down  the  packet  to  unfasten  it.  In 
that  instant  Paul  had  pounced  upon  it,  and 
suddenly  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  breast, 
he  presented  it  at  Duroc's  head. 

"  If  you  or  either  of  your  men  moves  an 
inch,  I'll  shoot  you,"  said  he,  with  a  calm 
smile  on  his  pale  face. 

Duroc  blenched. 

"  You  fool,  this  will  cost  you  your  life," 
he  muttered. 

But  Paul  answered  nothing.  With  his 
right  hand  holding  the  pistol  to  the 
head  of  Duroc,  he  was  weighing  in  his 
left  the  bundle  of  letters,  just  as  in  his 
mind  he  was  weighing  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take.  If  he  gave  those  letters  up 
to  Duroc  he  had  nothing  to  fear  for 
himself;  if  he  did  not,  everything.  But 
on  the  other  hand  was  Berthe.  He 
settled  the  matter  in  his  mind,  and,  that 
done,  he  held  the  letters  over  the  flame 
of  the  candle. 

"  Bethink  you,"  cried  Duroc,  "  that  by 
burning  those  papers  you  are  acknow- 
ledging their  treasonable  nature  in  the 
presence  of  three  witnesses,  and  you  are 
destroying  yourself." 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  Paul  coldly.  The 
letters  were  curling  up  and  beginning  to 
crackle  with  the  heat. 

"Do  not  delude  yourself  that  your 
warrant  from  Robespierre  can  save  you 
from  the  consequences  of  such  an  act 
Robespierre  himself,  were  he  to  come 
hither  in  person,  could  not  save  you  from 
the  guillotine." 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  Paul  again.  "  I 
have  thought  of  all  that." 

The  package  burst  suddenly  into  flame. 


The  blaze  crept  up  and  licked  his  hand ; 
but  like  a  modern  Mutius  he  shrank  not, 
nor  did  he  relinquish  his  hold  until  the 
flames  were  dead,  and  naught  but  a 
little  heap  of  black  ashes  was  left  to 
flutter  from  his  scorched  and  blistered 
hand.  Then,  with  a  ghastly  laugh,  he 
stepped  back,  and  flung  his  pistol  on  the 
table. 

"Do  your  will,  Citoyen.  I  am  your 
prisoner." 

And  thus  did  Paul  Lavoisie,  who  had 
entered  that  house  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful personages  of  the  Revolution,  pass  out 
a  doomed  man.  He  had  for  consolation 
the  fact  that  he  was  sacrificing  his  life  for 
the  sake  of  the  woman  he  loved ;  he  did 
it  without  regret,  with,  in  fact,  a  glow  of 
exultation  in  his  soul.  But  even  of  this 
was  he  to  be  robbed. 

"  Citoyen-Prefect,"  said  he,  struck  by  a 
sudden  thought,  "  how  came  you  to  learn 
that  I  was  the  ci-devant  Chevalier  de 
Lavoisie  ?  " 

"From  my  wife,  Citoyen,"  said  Duroc, 
who  saw  no  reason  for  concealing  the  fact. 
"She  is  from  Boisvieux,  and  she  recog- 
nised you  when  you  presented  yourself  at 
my  house  to-day." 

One  of  those  all-illuminating  flashes  of 
revelation  that  at  times  we  are  accorded— 
and  which  often  it  were  better  we  were  not 
— came  then  to  Lavoisie.  He  reeled 
suddenly  forward,  his  hand  going  up  to 
his  head. 

"  Mon  Dieu- ! "  he  gasped. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  Duroc. 

"  Nothing,  Citoyen.  A  sudden  faintness ; 
the  pain  in  my  hand,"  he  faltered.  "  Give 
me  your  arm,  Citoyen  Soldier." 
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School  Board  Children  and  Higher  Education 

By   HUGH   B.    PHILPOTT 


WHEN  the  smoke  of  battle  which 
has  gathered  round  the  Education 
Acts  of  1902  and  1903  has  rolled  away,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  authorities 
throughout  the  country  will  give  some 
attention  to  a  great  educational  idea  which 
has  been  present  to  the  minds  of  the  most 
enlightened  educationists  ever  since  the 
Act  of  1870  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
national  system  of  education  in  England — 
the  idea  that  is  not  inaptly  expressed  by 
the  familiar  phrase  "an  educational  ladder." 
Now  that  the  London  School  Board  is 
about  to  surrender  its  control  of  elementary 
education  in  London,  there  is  some  special 
interest  in  the  inquiry  as  to  what  the  Board 
has  done  during  the  past  thirty-three  years 
in  the  direction  of  solving  the  problem  of 
the  higher  education  of  the  children  of  the 
working  classes,  a  problem  for  which  the 
full  solution  has  yet  to  be  found. 

The  London  School  Board  was  established 
to  fill  in  the  gaps — the  wide  and  yawning 
gaps — in  the  elementary  school  system  of 
London.  Neither  then  nor  at  any  subse- 
quent time  has  it  been  under  any  legal 
obligation  to  concern  itself  with  higher 
education.  Yet  there  were  some  among 
the  members  of  the  first  Board  who,  in  the 
midst  of  their  Herculean  task  of  gathering 
in  the  neglected  and  untaught,  and  impart- 
ing to  them  the  rudiments  of  education, 
saw  visions  of  some  of  their  young 
proteges  rising  step  by  step  on  the  ladder 
of  learning,  and  taking  their  places  at 
length  in  the  highest  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  land. 

Professor  Huxley,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  first  London  School  Board,  gave 
expression  to  these  hopes  in  a  speech  he 
delivered  at  a  Board  meeting  held  on 
February  15th,  187 1,  about  three  months 
after  the  first  assembly  of  the  Board.  "  He 
No.  11.    New  Series.     February,  1904. 


should  like,"  he  said,  "to  have  an  arrange- 
ment considered  by  which  a  passage  could 
be  secured  for  children  of  superior  ability 
to  schools  in  which  they  could  obtain  a 
higher  instruction  than  in  the  ordinary 
ones.  He  believed  that  no  educational 
system  in  this  country  would  be  worthy 
the  name  of  a  national  system  or  fulfil  the 
great  objects  of  education,  unless  it  was 
one  which  established  a  great  educational 
ladder,  the  bottom  of  which  should  be  in 
the  gutter  and  the  top  in  the  university, 
and  by  which  every  child  who  had  the 
strength  to  climb  might,  by  using  that 
strength,  reach  the  place  for  which  nature 
intended  him." 

At  various  times  private  individuals  and 
public  companies  have  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  School  Board  funds  to  provide 
scholarships  for  children  in  London 
Elementary  Schools.  The  Board  itself, 
of  course,  had  no  money  to  spend  on  this 
object.  The  first  of  the  scholarships,  the 
Mortimer  Memorial  Scholarship,  which  was 
established  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Mortimer, 
headmaster  of  the  City  of  London  School, 
was  awarded  in  July,  1873,  to  W.  E.  Barker, 
a  pupil  in  a  National  school.  The  scholar- 
ship was  presented,  very  appropriately,  by 
Lord  Lawrence,  the  chairman  of  the  School 
Board,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  London 
Board  School,  the  Old  Castle  Street  School, 
Whitechapel. 

The  first  scholarship  holder  set  a  most 
brilliant  example  to  all  who  followed  him, 
and  in  his  case  the  hopes  of  the  School 
Board  were  more  than  realised.  Barker 
proceeded  to  the  City  of  London  School, 
where  he  gained  numerous  prizes  and 
became  captain  of  the  school.  He  then 
obtained  a  foundation  scholarship  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  after 
gaining    many    brilliant    successes   at   the 
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University,  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  of 
his  college.  He  obtained  an  appointment 
under  the  Board  of  Trade,  but,  unhappily, 
died  soon  afterwards,  on  the  threshold  of 
what  promised  to  be  a  career  of  real 
distinction. 

But  before  we  deal  ai  length  with  the 
scholarship  system,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
some  account  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
London  School  Board  has,  in  its  own 
schools,  met  the  demand  for  something 
beyond  a  strictly  ele- 
mentary education — 
for  an  education,  that 
is  to  say,  suited  to 
the  needs  of  bright 
children  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  In  the 
early  years  of  the 
School  Board  no 
such  demand  ex- 
isted.    The  schools, 


To  meet  this  need  the  London  School 
Board  decided  to  constitute  certain  of  its 
schools  Higher  Grade  Schools,  and  later 
established  Higher  Elementary  Schools. 
The  full  story  of  higher  elementary 
education  in  London,  and  of  the  relations 
between  the  Education  Department  a:id 
the  School  Board  on  this  subject,  including 
a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the 
famous  incursion  of  Mr.  Cockerton  and 
the  lamentable  consequences  thereof,  would 
form  an    interesting 


chapter 

tional  history,  but  is 
far  too  long  and 
complex  to  be  re- 
lated here.  For  our 
present  purpose  it 
will  be  convenient 
to  ignore  the  dis- 
tinction between  the 
two  types  of  schools, 
and  to  use  the  term 
with  Higher  Grade  School 

as  including  Higher 
Elementary    Schools 
as     well     as     those 
strictly  called  Higher 
Grade.    And,  indeed, 
the    differences     are 
chiefly  in  matters  of 
organisation,     which 
scarcely    affect    the 
child.         From     his 
point     of    view     it 
makes    little     differ- 
ence whether  he  at- 
tends a  Higher  Ele- 
mentary or  one  of  the 
best  of  the   Higher 
Grade  Schools.     (It 
inadequate    to   the      is   necessary   to    make    that    qualification, 
mber  of  boys  and     because  some  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools 
scarcely  deserve  the  name,  being  nothing 
but  ordinary  elementary  schools  with  one 
or   two  classes  doing  higher  grade  work.) 
In  both  types  of  school  the  bulk  of  the 
children,  if  not  all,  are  above  the  Fourth 
Standard;   in  both   there   is   a   well-con 
sidered  curriculum,  calculated  to  develop 
the    powers    of    the    scholars    in    many 
directions,  and  to  give  them  plenty  to  do 


other    elementary 
schools,  were  organ- 
ised  in   six  "  Stand- 
ards," and  it  was  an 
unusually     favoured 
school     which     had 
more  than    three   or 
four  scholars  in  the 
sixth     or    highest 
standard.        After  a 
few    years    of    com- 
pulsory      education, 
the     sixth     standard 
naturally     filled     up 
and   a    seventh    was 
added.       In  course 
of    time    even     the 
seventh   standard    was 
needs  of  an  increasing 
girls    who  had    passed    right    through   the 
school,  and  whose  parents  were  willing  to 
keep  them  at  school  a  little  longer  than 
the  law  required.     Thus  there  were  found 
at  the  top  of  many  of  the  schools  consider- 
able numbers  of  bright  children  for  whom 
no  special  educational  provision   existed ; 
they  had  simply  to  mark  time,  repeating, 
perhaps,  the  work  of  the  previous  year. 
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until  they  reach  the  age  of  15  or  15^;  in 
both  the  equipment  is  on  a  more  lavish 
stale  than  in  the  ordinary  school ;  in  both 
the  classes  are  small,  so  as  to  allow  a 
greater  degree  of  individual  attention  and 
— which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
consideration  of  all— the  staff  is  exception- 
ally strong,  often  including  two  or  three 
university  graduates,  and  being  strength- 
ened by  visiting  specialists  for  languages 

The  theory  of  these  schools  is  that  they 
should    be    recruited    from    the    brightest 


But  this,  after  all,  only  amounts  to  taking 
the  horse  to  the  water.  The  problem  of 
making  him  drink  presents  greater  difficul- 
ties. Children  cannot  be  compelled  to 
attend  any  particular  school  ;  parents, 
knowing,  as  a  rule,  nothing  about  educa- 
tional matters,  take  the  advice  of  the 
teachers ;  and  teachers  are  not  easily  to 
be  induced  to  give  advice  tending,  as  they 
think,  to  their  own  hurt. 

Thus  It  happens  that  as  yet  there  is  no 
really  effective  system  in  I,ondon  of  transfer 
from  the  lower  grade  of  Board  School  to 
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scholars  in  all  the  neighbouring  Board 
Schools,  each  Higher  Grade  School  having 
a  number  of  contributory  schools  allocated 
to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has  not 
quite  worked  out  in  practice.  Head 
masters  and  mistresses,  being  human,  have 
preferred  keeping  their  best  scholars  to 
recommending  their  transfer  to  another 
school.  The  School  Board  has  lately 
sought  to  make  the  system  of  contributory 
schools  more  of  a  reality  by  insisting  on 
the  presentation  of  a  certain  jwrcentage  of 
scholars  from  each  school  for  the  entrance 
examination  to  the  Higher  Grade  School. 


the  higher.  The  machinery  exists,  but 
means  have  yet  to  be  devised  for  putting 
it  to  the  full  use  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. 

In  the  matter  of  building  and  equipment 
some  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  reach  a 
very  high  level.  Probably  the  high-water 
mark  has  been  reached  in  the  Cassland 
Road  School,  Homerton,  which  was 
opened  in  190s.  The  building  is  de- 
signed for  a  mixed  school  of  about  800 
pupils,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  above 
Standard  IV.  It  is  perfectly  ventilated 
on  the   "  plenum "  system,   by  which   the 
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air  in  every  part  is  changed  every  four 
minutes;  the  lighting  is  by  electricity. 
On  the  lower  floors  are  a  large  hall  with 
numerous  light,  bright  class-rooms  and 
the  usual  offices.  The  top  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  what  may  be  described  as  the 
special  features  of  the  school  —  a  large, 
well-lighted  art-room,  fitted  with  adjustable 
desks;  a  modelling-room,  furnished  with 
easels  and  stands  for  clay  modelling;  a 
large  and  splendidly -equipped  chemical 
laboratory  —  the  largest  in  any  London 
Board  School,  and  one  of  which  any 
secondary  school  might  l>e  proud ;  a 
physical  laboratory  with  a  good  equip- 
ment of  appliances  for  practical  work ; 
a  balance  room  supplied  with  the  most 
delicate  balances;  a  lecture  room,  with 
seats  rising  in  tiers  facing  a  demonstration 
table  and  a  sheet  for  lantern  illustrations ; 
a  needlework  room  fitted  with  tables  for 
cutting  out  and  a  gas  stove  for  ironing; 
and      finally,      a      large,      well -equipped 


gymnasium,  with  separate  dressing-rooms 
for  boys  and  girls  adjoining.  And  all  this 
for  nothing  a  week  !  What  a  contrast  with 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  pre-School 
Board  era,  or  even  with  the  first  schools 
built  by  the  London  School  Board  ! 

But  perhaps  the  contrast  in  the  work 
done  in  the  schools  is  even  more  striking. 
The  early  Board  Schools  could  concern 
themselves  with  very  little  more  than  the 
"Three  R's,"  and  if  the  children  in  the 
highest  classes  could  read  fluently,  write 
a  bold,  clear  hand,  solve  simple  arithmetical 
problems,  and  perhaps  answer  a  few  easy 
questions  in  geography,  they  were  held  to 
have  done  well  and  reflected  credit  on 
their  preceptors.  To-day,  we  find  in  the 
highest  classes  at  the  Higher  Grade  Schools 
boys  and  girls  who  are  well  grounded  in 
chemistry,  in  sound,  light  and  heat,  in 
electricity  and  magnetism,  in  physiology 
and  botany  (not  each  pupil  in  all  these 
branches  of  science,  but  each  in  several 
of  them),  and  whose  knowledge  is  based 
on  the  soundest  of  all  foundations — their 
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own  investigations  and  experiments  in  the 
laboratories.  In  French  (or  German,  if 
that  is  the  selected  language  for  study) 
they  can  translate  passages  from  classical 
authors  from  and  into  the  foreign  language, 
write  from  dictation,  and  converse  with  con- 
siderable fluency.  The  ground-work  has 
been  laid  by  the  ordinary  staff,  and  a 
native  teacher  attends  to  put  the  finishing 
touches.  The  French  master,  we  notice, 
conducts  his  lesson  entirely  in  French, 
and  a  member  of  the  school  staff  is 
present  the  while,  watchful  though  silent, 
for  with  all  the  changes  of  the  years  boys 
are  still  boys.  In  the  art -room  the 
niggling  little  outline  copies  of  the  early 
days  have  been  discarded;  the  children 
practise  bold  free-arm  drawing  with  chalk, 
model  drawing  from  casts  and  common 
objects,  geometrical  drawing  and  colour 
work ;  flowers  and  plants  are  painted  from 
nature,  and  then  the  natural  forms  are 
arranged  to  fill  a  space,  and  some  idea  is 
gained  of  the  principles  of  design  as 
applied  to  the  crafts.  In  mathematics, 
four  or  five  books  of  Euclid,  algebra  up 
to  quadratic  equations,  and  elementary 
trigonometry  are  within  the  range  of  the 
most  advanced  pupils.  English  literature 
and  history  are  also  studied,  though  not, 
I  think,  to  such  good  purpose  as  the  more 
scientific  subjects. 

But  probably  the  most  hopeful  feature 
about  this  Higher  Grade  work  is  not  the 
actual  extent  of  the  curriculum  but  the 
spirit  in  which  the  work  is  done,  the 
appetite  for  learning  which  it  evokes. 
The  rudimentary  education  of  the  early 
days  only  led  in  many  cases  to  an  ignorant 
self-satisfaction ;  the  more  advanced  educa 
tion  of  to-day  leads  the  pupil  to  the  point 
of  realising  the  littleness  of  his  own  know- 
ledge and  wishing  to  increase  it.  In  the 
old  days  the  boy  who  had  mastered 
decimal  fractions  thought  he  had  finished 
his  education ;  to-day,  the  boy  who  sees 
the  binomial  theorem  looming  ahead  of 
him  knows  that  he  is  but  beginning.  Many 
boys  and  girls  before  they  leave  the  Board 
Schools  become,  not  paragons  of  learning 
but  keen  students,  and  the  interest  some 
of   them    take   in    their  studies   while   at 


school  is  the  best  possible  assurance  that 
they  will  continue  them,  as  far  as  they 
have  opportunity,  after  they  leave  school. 
At  one  school  I  heard  of  a  class  which 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  come  and 
continue  a  certain  interesting  course  of 
study  on  two  days  when  the  school  was 
closed  for  an  examination,  and  at  the 
same  school  a  small  reference  library 
provided  by  the  teachers  is  continually 
consulted  by  the  boys  in  their  spare  time 
for  their  own  purposes.  At  another  school 
the  bovs  throw  themselves  with  zest  into 
the  production  of  a  manuscript  magazine ; 
at  another  they  hold  weekly  debates  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  masters,  and  at 
one  of  these  I  have  heard  the  arguments 
for  and  against  Free  Trade  stated  with 
a  clearness  and  force  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  politicians  of  much  riper  years. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  many  scholars 
from  the  Board  Schools  —  the  Higher 
Grade  Schools  especially — continue  their 
education  to  some  extent  in  after  life  by 
private  reading  or  attendance  at  evening 
classes.  But  some  few  are  enabled  to  do 
so  in  a  more  definite  and  effective  way 
by  means  of  scholarships.  Those  members 
of  the  first  School  Board  who  cherished 
the  generous  ambition  of  seeing  their 
brightest  children  rising  step  by  step,  with 
the  aid  of  successive  scholarships,  till  they 
reached  the  Universities,  must  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed  at  the  slowness 
with  which  offers  of  scholarships  reached 
them.  By  the  time  the  first  Board  went 
out  of  office  in  November,  1873,  there 
were  only  three  scholarships  under  the 
Board's  control.  The  number  slowly  in- 
creased, and  in  1901  the  Board  was  able 
to  report  that  during  thirty  years  it  had 
awarded  713  scholarships — 460  to  boys 
and  253  to  girls.  But  even  this  is  a  mere 
drop  in  a  bucket  when  it  is  remembered 
that  during  those  thirty  years  the  children 
who  passed  through  the  elementary  schools 
of  London  were  numbered  by  millions. 

Regarded  as  a  link  with  the  Universities, 
these  scholarships  have  not  been  entirely 
successful.     The  brilliant  success  of  W.  E 
Barker,  the  first  holder  of  a  School  Board 
scholarship,  was  not  repeated  by  many  who 
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followed  him.  The  scholarships  provided 
for  education  at  a  secondary  school  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirteen,  or  thereabouts, 
and  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  the  majority 
then  left  school  and  obtained  situations  in 
the  commercial  world  or  the  civil  service, 
greatly  helped  thereto  by  their  superior 
education,  but  without  having  accom- 
plished anything  remarkable  in  a  scholas- 
tic sense.  A  few,  however,  by  winning 
further  scholarships,  were  enabled  to  re- 
main at  school  longer,  and  then  proceed 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  From  the 
somewhat  incomplete  records  which  have 


Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Every  year  the  Council  gives 
about  600  Junior  scholarships,  about 
100  Intermediate,  and  seven  or  eight 
Senior  scholarships.  Six  hundred  scholar- 
ships a  year  may  seem  at  first  sight  a 
fairly  good  allowance  for  London's  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  after  all  it  is  less  than 
one  scholarship  for  two  schools.  What 
would  be  large  elsewhere  becomes  small  in 
London.  Nevertheless,  the  scholarships 
now  available  for  London's  children  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  familiarise  them 
and    their    teachers    with    the  idea  of  a 
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been  kept  at  the  School  Board  offices  of 
the  after  careers  of  scholarship  holders,  it 
appears  that  one  became  a  magistrate  in 
India,  another  classical  master  in  a  Dublin 
high  school,  another  assistant  mistress  in  a 
girls'  high  school  and  lecturer  on  scientific 
subjects  for  the  London  School  Board ;  one 
or  two  became  ministers  of  religion  ;  but  the 
majority  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
great  world  of  commerce. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  a  system  of 
scholarships,  which  goes  much  further  in 
the  direction  of  establishing  a  really  effec- 
tive educational  ladder  for  London  children, 
has    been    established   by   the   Technical 


scholarship  as  an  object  of  reasonable 
ambition.  Any  school  may  hope  to  win  a 
Junior  County  scholarship,  whereas  in 
former  days  the  chance  of  a  scholarship 
was  too  remote  to  be  even  worth  consider- 
ing in  the  majority  of  schools. 

In  devising  its  scholarship  scheme  the 
Technical  Education  Board  has  evidently 
been  influenced  by  the  fascinating  idea  ol 
the  ladder.  The  three  grades  of  scholar- 
ship cover  the  whole  period  of  education 
from  the  Board  School  to  the  university. 
The  Junior  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
boys  and  girls  under  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  about  95  per  cent,  of  them  are 
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won  by  children  in  Board  Schools.  They 
enable  the  scholar  to  continue  his  education 
for  two  years  at  a  secondary  school,  or  at 
a  Higher  Grade  Board  School  approved 
by  the  Council,  and,  in  addition  to  paying 
the  school  fees  (it  any)  provide  a  main- 
tenance  allowance  of  £&  for  the  first  year 
and  ;£i2  for  the  second  year.  In  certain 
cases  the  Junior  scholarship  may  be 
extended  slightly  beyond  the  two  years. 
These  scholarships  are  only  awarded  to 
children  whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of 
less  than  ^150  a  year,  and  the  idea  of 
the  maintenance  grant  is  to  compensate 
parents  to  some  extent  for  the  wages  their 
children  might  obtain  if  they  left  school. 

The  Intermediate  scholarships,  which 
are  open  to  any  boys  and  girls  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  whose  parents  are  in 
receipt  of  less  than  ^400  a  year,  provide 
educational  fees  in  an  approved  secondary 
school,  with  maintenance  grants  averaging 
^27  1  os.  a  year  until  the  scholar  reaches 
the  age  of  eighteen,  with  extensions  in 
special  cases.  The  competition  for  these 
valuable  scholarships  is  very  keen,  and  a 
perusal  of  the  examination  papers  would 
open  the  eyes  of  those  who  think  the 
Board  Schools  exist  only  for  teaching 
"the  Three  R's."  In  this  competition, 
scholars  from  Board  and  Secondary  schools 
compete  on  equal  terms,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  at  the  examination  last 
June,  twenty  two  out  of  the  seventy 
scholarships  awarded  to  boys,  and  twenty- 
three  out  of  the  thirty  awarded  to  girls 
were  won  from  the  Board  Schools.  The 
difference  in  proportion  is  rather  striking, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  some  indication  of 
the  relative  efficiency  of  secondary  schools 
for  boys  and  for  girls.  Of  the  thirty  girls' 
scholarships  no  fewer  than  twelve  were 
obtained  by  one  school,  the  Wilton  Road 
Board  School.  The  photograph  on  page 
515  shows  the  twelve  girls  who  have 
achieved  this  remarkable  and  unprecedented 
distinction  for  their  school. 

Another  point  of  interest  arising  out  of 
the  lists  of  successful  candidates  is  that 
sixty-one  of  the  hundred  Intermediate 
scholarships  were  awarded  to  boys  and 
girls  who  had  previously  obtained  Junior 


County  scholarships.  This  is  a  very  satis- 
factory feature  of  the  competition,  for  it 
shows  that  the  scholarships  are  proving  a 
real  ladder,  and  helping  forward  the 
education  of  those  who  most  need  help, 
the  children  of  parents  earning  less  than 
£$  a  week. 

The  Senior  County  scholarships  are,  of 
course,  only  for  the  very  few.  They  are 
awarded  not  on  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tion but  with  reference  to  the  past  work 
and  future  promise  of  the  scholars.  They 
enable  a  few  promising  scholars  to  attend  a 
university,  or  institution  of  university  rank, 
and,  in  addition  to  tuition  fees  up  to  £$0 
a  year,  they  carry  with  them  a  maintenance 
allowance  of  jQ6o  a  year  for  three  years. 
In  addition  to  the  Senior  County  scholar- 
ships, the  Technical  Education  Board 
awards  several  exhibitions  of  smaller  value, 
which  help  promising  and  needy  scholars 
to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  universities. 

Thus  the  L.C.C.  scheme  of  scholarships 
is  proving  the  best  means  yet  in  existence 
for  enabling  the  clever  boy  or  girl  to  climb 
up  from  the  Board  School  to  the  University. 
If  the  Junior  County  scholar  wins  an 
Intermediate  scholarship,  and  if  the  Inter- 
mediate scholar  wins  a  Senior  County 
scholarship  or  some  other  entrance  scholar- 
ship to  the  university,  the  ladder  is  complete. 
But  those  are  two  rather  big  "  ifs  " ;  the 
chances  of  success  diminish  at  each  step, 
the  ascent  becomes  more  and  more  difficult, 
and  it  is  only  a  small  minority  who  reach 
the  summit. 

Nevertheless,  each  class  of  scholar  has 
gained  a  real  benefit,  and  become  able  to 
do  better  work,  if  not  to  fill  a  more  lucra- 
tive position  than  he  would  have  done 
without  a  scholarship.  While  of  those  who 
have  reached  the  universities  there  have 
been  some  very  gratifying  successes 
recorded.  The  most  notable  scholastic 
success  yet  achieved  by  a  London  County 
Council  scholar  is  that  of  Mr.  E.  Cunning- 
ham, who  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  1902. 
Cunningham  began  his  education  at  the 
Canal  Road  Board  School,  Hoxton.  He 
afterwards  attended  the  Crouch  End  Board 
School,  from  which  school  he  obtained  an 
entrance    scholarship  at    Owen's    School, 
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Islington.  While  at  Owen's  School  he 
obtained  an  Intermediate  County  scholar- 
ship, which  lie  held  for  two  years.  He 
then  gained  the  first  open  mathematical 
scholarship  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  awarded  a  grant  of  ^50 
a  year  for  three  years  (afterwards  renewed 
for  a  fourth  year)  by  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board  of  the  L.C.C.  This  grant, 
together  with  the  St.  John's  College 
Foundation  Scholarship,  and  an  Exhibition 
from  Owen's  School,  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain himself  at  Cambridge  while  pursuing 
his  studies  to  such  good  purpose. 


End  Board  School  a  Jewish  boy  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  an  alien  immigrant,  speaking 
but  tittle  English.  According  to  his  age 
he  should  have  been  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
standard.  But  he  was  very  backward,  and 
the  master  could  only  put  him  in  the 
second  standard.  In  twenty  months  he 
had  reached  the  sixth  standard,  and  last 
year  his  name  appeared  in  the  list  of 
Wranglers  at  Cambridge.  Could  any  policy 
be  more  wasteful  and  short-sighted  than 
one  which  would  leave  undeveloped  and 
untrained  such  great  natural  gifts  as  that 
boy  possessed  ? 
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It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  "  educational 
ladder"  has  become  a  reality  in  London; 
but  it  is  only  for  the  very  few  that  the 
higher  rungs  exist.  Many  more  scholar- 
ships are  wanted,  if  all  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  elementary  schools  are  to  have  a 
chance  of  developing  to  the  full  any  great 
natural  abilities  with  which  they  may  be 
endowed.  For  it  is  certain  that  to  give 
opportunities  for  such  development  is  the 
soundest  civic  and  national  economy. 
There  is  no  waste  more  lamentable  than 
the  waste  of  brains,  and  the  nation  which 
knows  its  true  wealth  will  seek  to  develop 
and  utilise  the  brain  power  of  its  citizens. 
A  few  years  ago  there  came  into  an  East 


Of  Board  School  boys  who,  in  other 
fields  than  those  of  scholarship,  have  made 
their  way  to  good  and  even  brilliant 
positions  the  name  is  legion,  though  the 
records  of  such  successes  only  now  and 
again  come  to  light.  The  head  of  a 
financial  firm  of  world-wide  reputation,  who 
lives  in  a  mansion  in  May  fair,  passed 
through  the  standards  in  a  Whitechapel 
Board  School,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  he  still  takes  an  interest  in  his  old 
school,  sending  ten  guineas  every  year 
towards  the  cost  of  a  day  in  the  country  for 
the  children. 

If  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  past  by 
the  pupils  of  the  people's  schools,  in  spite 
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of  all  restrictions  of  opportunity,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  with  wider  oppor- 
tunities the  record  of  the  future  will  be  even 
better.  Every  addition  to  the  number  of 
scholarships  available  adds  to  the  number 
of  bright  children  who  will  have  their 
chance  to  make  the  most  of  their  lives  for 
themselves  and  for  the  community.  But 
there  are  other  needs  besides  a  larger 
supply  of  scholarships.  There  is  need  for 
some  further  co-ordination  between  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  and  of  the 
secondary  schools,  so  that  the  transition 
from  the  one  type  of  school  to  the  other 
may  be  rendered  easier. 

Boys  and  girls  sometimes  find  themselves 
in  difficulties  on  proceeding  with  scholar- 
ships to  a  secondary  school,  because  their 
education  and  that  of  their  new  school- 
fellows have  proceeded  on  different  lines. 
For  example,  a  boy  may  be  classed  with 
those  who  are  his  inferiors  in  age  and 
ability  because  he  knows  no  Latin,  although 


Photo  by  Htnry  Jrving,  Heftty. 
FREEMAN  NEWTON, 
WILTON  ROAD  HOARD  SCHOOL,  FIRST  BOY 
IN  GENERAL  LIST  OF  MINOR  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, MAV,  IQO3;  WINNER  OF  A  BAN- 
CROFT SCHOLARSHIP,  VALUE  jQ-JO  A  YEAR 
FOR    FOUR   YEARS. 


Photo  by  HtHty  Irving,  Horlry. 
FLORENCE   E.    HARMER, 
WILTON    ROAD    BOARD   SCHOOL,    FIRST   GIRL 
IN    THE    INTERMEDIATE    COUNTY   SCHOLAR- 
SHIP  EXAMINATION,   JUNE,    IQO3. 

he  may  be  far  in  advance  of  the  class  in 
science  and  mathematics. 

Another  need  is  a  system  of  scholarships 
into  the  professions.  The  position  of  a 
young  man  who  leaves  school  at  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  on  the  expiration  of  his  Inter- 
mediate scholarship,  or  who  leaves  college 
three  or  four  years  later,  after  taking  his 
degree,  is  often  one  of  much  difficulty  and 
perplexity.  Lacking  the  golden  key  which 
unlocks  the  doors  of  the  professions,  he 
may  be  forced  into  some  calling  which 
offers  little  scope  for  his  abilities.  Very 
few  School  Board  boys  have  become 
doctors,  and  I  have  not  found  any  record 
of  one  having  been  called  to  the  Bar.  Vet 
probably  there  have  been  some  scholars  in 
the  London  Board  Schools  who,  if  they  had 
had  the  chance,  would  have  become  great 
surgeons  or  great  lawyers.  There  may  be 
some  such  in  the  schools  to-day.  Should 
they  not  have  their  chance  ? 

But  the  development  of  all  others  for 
which  the  time  is  ripe  and  the  need  urgent 
is  not  so  much  in  the  direction  of  catering 
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for  the  few  exceptional  boys  and  girls  as 
for  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are  capable 
of  receiving  and  profiting  by  a  somewhat 
higher  degree  of  education  than  they  now 
receive.  The  system  of  Higher  Grade 
Schools  provides  the  machinery  for  such 
education,  but  it  needs  to  be  further 
organised  and  developed.  Admission  to 
these  schools  from  the  ordinary  Board 
schools  must  be  made  not  an  exceptional 
proceeding,  but  the  normal  and  usual 
course  for  all  intelligent  children  of  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age.  And  when  they  reach 
the  Higher  Grade  School  they  must  be  kept 
there  till  they  are  fifteen,  or  if  possible, 
sixteen.  A  further  raising  of  the  age  for 
compulsory  attendance  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable or  desirable,  but  the  same  end  might 
be  in  great  measure  achieved  by  a  large 
system  of  scholarships  which  would  provide 
a  maintenance  allowance,  equivalent,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  probable  earnings  of  the 
scholar  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen.  Such  scholarships  should  be 
tenable  at  the  Higher  Grade  Board  Schools 
only,  not  at  secondary  schools. 

It  is  a  pity  that  now  and  again  a  Lord 
Chancellor  in  posse  should  have  to  content 
himself  with  a  clerkship   in   a   solicitor's 


office,  but  it  is  an  infinitely  greater  pity 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  lads  and  girls 
should  every  year  be  turned  out  of  our 
London  schools,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
be  subject  for  the  two  or  three  most  im- 
pressionable and  formative  years  of  their 
lives  to  influences  which,  if  not  positively 
harmful,  are  certainly  not  educational 
Before  they  have  learned  to  apply  their 
knowledge  to  useful  ends,  and  before  there 
has  been  kindled  in  them  a  love  for  lite- 
rature, for  art,  for  scientific  research,  or  for 
any  other  ennobling  pursuit,  they  close 
their  school-books — probably  for  ever. 
To  keep  100,000  London  children  at  a 
good  school  till  they  are  sixteen,  or  even 
fifteen,  would  be  an  even  greater  achieve- 
ment than  to  gain  for  a  few  hundreds 
admission  to  the  universities  and  the  pro- 
fessions, even  as  an  army  of  stalwart  men 
is  a  finer  thing  than  an  army  of  dwarfs 
with  a  sprinkling  of  giants.  Nothing 
would  more  surely  tend  to  raise  the 
intellectual  and  moral  level  of  the  com- 
munity, or  more  fittingly  crown  the  work 
done  by  the  School  Board  during  the  past 
thirty- three  years  than  a  well-considered 
scheme  for  extending  the  school  life  of 
great  numbers  of  the  children. 


-*» 
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MULTORUM  ET  MULTI  MEMOR 

By   WILLIAM   K.    HILL 

NOW  drinking  rapture  from  the  quiet  stars, 
That  fret  the  vaulted  gloom  of  passion's  ways;   <- 
Now  beating  his  spent  breast  on  fortune's  bars, 
Slow  moves  the  heart  of  Effort  through  the  days; 
And  all  his  path  is  marked  with  withering  bloom 
He  plucked  exulting,  and  the  loves,  too  dear 
To  be  forgot  e'en  in  the  voiceless  tomb, 
No  more  with  tender  whispers  woo  his  ear: 
Yet  these  endure,  though  all  forgot  of  fame — 
The  seedling  rights  we  rooted  upon  wrong, 
The  worthful  deeds  that  earned  no  gilded  name, 
The  weakling  faiths  we  sheltered  from  the  strong, 
But  dearest  this,  the  memory  of  the  blows 
We  struck  together  against  countless  foes. 


a 


UNDER  THE  APPLE  TREES" 


By   HENRIETTA   PERCIVAL 


I.— SPRING 

SPRING  begins  to-day,  at  least,  so  says 
the  calendar.  An  icy  east  wind  is 
blowing.  The  great  elm  trees  in  the  Squire's 
avenue  sway  to  and  fro,  quite  bare  but  for 
the  untidy  rooks'  nests  on  the  top  of  them. 
Father  Rook  finds  it  no  easy  matter  to 
balance  himself  as,  perched  near  his  home, 
he  tries  to  feed  his  mate  on  her  rocking 
nest.  I  watch  them  on  the  swaying 
boughs  and  wonder  if  they  ever  feel  sea- 
sick. 

I  see  the  children,  well  muffled  up, 
running  briskly  to  school  wiih  blue  faces 
and  red  noses.  The  snowdrops  shiver  in 
the  flower-borders,  and  the  crocuses  have 
shut  themselves  into  golden  eggs. 

Over  in  the  orchards  a  storm-cock  is 
singing.  Louder  and  louder  he  sings,  he  is 
a  brave  bird  and  cares  little  for  the  cold. 
His  nest  is  already  made  in  the  fork  of  a 
pear  tree,  and  his  mate  is  even  now  brooding 
over  her  speckled  eggs.  So  he  sings  gaily 
and  cheerfully.  I  wonder  at  him !  His 
nest  is  so  exposed  and  so  easily  seen  that  it 
would  have  been  robbed  before  if  it  wasn't 
just  a  little  too  high  for  the  bailiffs  towey- 
haired  son.  But  there  is  an  old  bucket  I 
know  in  the  orchard,  and  that  will  make 
him  just  tall  enough  to  reach  your  treasures. 
Well,  sing  on  while  you  can.  I  wonder 
repeated  misfortunes  don't  teach  you  some 
sense.  Last  year,  you  or  one  of  your 
relations  built  in  an  apple-tree  within  a 
baby's  reach. 

We  are  a  fruit  village,  we  think  and  talk 
fruit.  This  cold  wind  in  March  we  don't 
mind,  it  does  good  in  blowing  away  the 
husks  from  the  buds,  and  any  dead  leaves 
that  still  remain.  Winds  in  May  that  blow 
away  the  dainty  petals  before  the  fruit  has 
formed  we  dislike.  High  winds  in  July  that 
blow  down  the  unripe  fruit  we  abhor. 
Visitors  should  avoid  our  village  at  those 
times. 


I  iodged  with  a  washerwoman  once, 
and  she  looked  at  everything  from  a 
washer's  point  of  view.  "  The  glorious  orb 
of  day,"  as  penny-a-liners  call  the  sun,  was 
to  her  nothing  but  a  bleaching  machine, 
the  wind  a  drying  machine,  and  the  rain  a 
perverse  spirit  come  to  plague  a  poor 
woman.  We  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  that ; 
though  the  weather  in  the  country  matters 
much  more  to  its  inhabitants  than  it  does 
in  the  town. 

We  are  a  happy  little  community.  There 
is  the  squire,  the  parson  and  his  wife  and 
boy  child,  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  and 
various  farmers.  We  have  a  village  school, 
a  church,  a  pound,  and  even  a  village  idiot ; 
and  more  than  all,  a  widow  with  a  little 
boy.  She  lives  in  a  little  cottage,  a 
draughty  little  abode,  no  doubt,  but  a  real 
picture  cottage.  She  has  a  sweet,  sad  face 
and  big  grey  eyes  that  seem  to  look  into 
the  "far  away."  We  all  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  her  and  little  Johnny— particularly 
the  Squire.  We  are  all  very  kind  to  them ; 
we  ask  them  to  tea,  lend  her  books,  give 
her  flowers  and  advice,  we  go  to  cheer  her 
up  as  we  think  her  lonely. 

She  smiles  sweetly  at  us  all  and  thanks 
us,  and  I  feel,  and  I  think  most  of  us  feel, 
that  she  doesn't  really  care  if  she  sees  us  or 
not.  Lonely  ?  She  has  her  Johnny.  Dull  ? 
Johnny  is  so  amusing ;  and  we  feel  inclined 
to  say  something  rude  about  Johnny — par- 
ticularly the  Squire. 

To  us  he  is  nothing  but  an  ordinary, 
rather  spoilt  and  very  much  petted,  sandy- 
haired  and  freckled  little  lad.  To  her  no 
doubt  his  hair  is  gold,  his  freckles  sun- 
kisses,  and  he  is  a  marvellous  child  like  his 
father,  who  must  have  been  a  perfect  hero, 
from  her  accounts. 

Our  village  is  a  straggling  one.  We  have 
a  green  with  a  road  round  it  and  a  stream 
through  it.  The  church,  school,  and  vicarage 
are  on  one  side,  the  doctor's  at  the  top ;  the 
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Squire's  stone  mansion,  called  "The 
Grange/'  faces  the  church,  but  stands  well 
back  from  the  road,  guarded  by  tall  trees. 
The  Widow's  cottage  nestles  in  a  little 
hollow,  not  far  from  the  church,  the  other 
side  from  the  vicarage. 

Round  all  and  over  all  are  the  orchards. 
Through  the  middle  of  them  runs  the  rail- 
way. Great  express  trains  tear  through  the 
place,  and  in  the  autumn  long  freight- 
trains,  laden  with  fruit,  carry  our  apples  and 
pears  to  the  hungry  towns. 

In  the  pretty  cottages  which  connect  the 
larger  houses  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  live 
gardeners  and  agricultural  labourers,  all 
leading  quiet,  uneventful  lives  governed  by 
the  seasons  and  the  fruits  thereof.  I  have 
often  noticed  how  much  more  change 
people  who  live  in  pretty  houses  have. 
Diversified  houses  seem  to  mean  varied 
lives.  In  towns,  in  those  rows  of  red  brick 
villas  with  bow-windows  in  front  and 
French  windows  behind,  the  monotony  of 
the  houses  seem  repeated  in  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants.  All  the  men  go  to  offices  in 
the  mornings,  the  women  do  their  shopping 
and  visiting.  They  all  keep  one  servant. 
The  men  come  home  in  the  evenings,  have 
their  suppers  and  read  their  newspapers, 
go  to  sleep  to  wake  to  go  to  the  office  again 
next  day.  Their  hair  gets  greyer  and  the 
red  brick  fades,  but  they  go  on,  until  a  day 
comes  when  the  blinds  are  pulled  down  and 
they  are  carried  out  never  to  come  back. 
Spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter  mean 
little  to  them.  The  coal  bill  perhaps 
is  rather  distressing  in  winter.  Summer 
may  mean  a  short  holiday  in  another 
crowded  villa,  at  a  hot  seaside  place,  but 
that  is  all.  Not  so  in  the  country ;  we  are 
ruled  by  the  seasons,  they  all  bring 
different  work  and  pleasures,  and  must  be 
obeyed.  We  can't  pick  fruit  in  the  spring 
or  make  hay  in  the  winter,  if  we  want  to. 
Sowing  seeds,  lambs  and  blossom,  making 
hay,  gathering  fruit,  cider  making,  threshing 
and  ploughing,  all  come  in  their  turn ;  and 
when  winter  comes,  the  farmer  looks  round 
and  sees  the  rick-yard  full,  the  granary 
full,  the  cider  casks  full,  and  the  brown 
earth  ploughed,  and  he  sees  that  it  is  good. 
It  is  seldom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he 


sees  everything  as  good  as  that ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  so,  and  is,  weather  permitting. 

Here  Nip  claims  attention.  Best  of  all 
fox-terrier  dogs,  he  says  as  plainly  as  he 
can,  with  wistful  eyes  and  eloquent  tail, 
that  although  my  remarks  may  be  interest- 
ing and  the  weather  cold,  there  are  nice 
spring  smells  about,  and  it  is  a  dreadful 
waste  of  time  to  stay  indoors  all  the 
morning. 

Well,  we  will  go  out,  as  I  promised  to 

take  the  Widow  a  book.     Warmly  dressed, 

not   in  furs   (I   flatter   myself  I   am    too 

civilised  to  clothe  myself  in  the  skins  of 

animals  like  an  ancient  Briton),  we  go  out. 

Nip  is  right,  there  is  a  smell  of  Spring  in 

the  air,  and  the  storm-cock  still  sings. 
*  *  *  ♦ 

I  woke  with  a  start  last  night  and  won- 
dered what  woke  me.  I  sat  up  and 
listened.  Ah !  then  I  knew.  The  night- 
ingales have  come  !  They  are  late  this 
year;  we  have  already  heard  the  cuckoo  and 
seen  a  swallow.  Perhaps  they  feared  the 
cold  winds  for  their  throats  like  other 
great  singers,  but  now  they  are  here.  One 
is  singing  in  the  copse  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  another  answers  it  from  the  pear 
orchard,  and  surely  there  is  a  third  ?  What 
a  song  it  is.  No  wonder  poets  rave  about 
it,  it  is  so  sympathetic.  If  you  are  in 
sorrow  it  sounds  sad,  and  if  you  are  gay 
it  sounds  merry.  Here,  they  never  stop 
singing.  I  suppose  they  stop  now  and  then 
for  rest  and  refreshment,  but  they  consider- 
ately take  it  in  turns. 

One  made  its  nest  in  the  copse  last  year 
amongst  the  dead  leaves  on  the  ground. 
There  it  put  its  pretty  olive-green  eggs, 
which  were  to  hatch  into  nightingales  with 
golden  throats.  It  seems  strange  that  our 
two  most  beautiful  singers,  the  skylark  and 
the  nightingale,  should  nest  on  the  ground. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  parable  to  encourage  the 
meek  and  lowly.  Nature  teaches  us  many 
things  by  such  parables.  Nip  barks  when 
he  hears  nightingales,  he  doesn't  like  them ; 
he  has  no  soul ;  he  is  a  Philistine  like  the 
Harrow  boys  who  throw  jam-pots  and  boot- 
jacks at  the  "  noisy,  beastly  birds  that  keep 
them  awake."  The  orchard  is  awake  now, 
the  plum  blossom  is  almost  over,  the  pear 
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is  in  bloom,  and  the  apple  blossom  is  in 
pretty  pink  buds.  Nip  and  I  will  go  and 
look  for  sweet-scented  violets.  I  know 
where  they  grow  in  a  great  fragrant  patch 
under  the  hedge.  Picking  violets  is  a 
sweet  but  back-aching  occupation,  so  I  will 
sit  down  on  a  log  under  one  of  the  apple 
trees  and  rest.  Nip  sits  down  too,  much 
exhausted  from  an  exciting  hunt  after  an 
imaginary  field-mouse.  Johnny  and  his 
friend  the  parson's  son  are  walking  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  I  catch  frag- 
ments of  their  conversation.  The  parson's 
son  has  evidently  been  recounting  some 
thrilling  tale  of  naughtiness  as  he  ends  up : 
"  Wasn't  it  lucky  father  didn't  see  me  ? " 
"  Yes,"  replies  Johnny  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"it  was  lucky  for  you,  and  it  is  awfully 
lucky  for  you  being  able  to  see  if 
your  father  is  looking  or  not.  I 
never  know.  Mother  says  my  father  is 
always  looking  at  me.  I  don't  think  it's 
fair." 

I  hear  no  more,  as  they  move  away.  Nip, 
who  was  disturbed  by  their  voices,  settles 
again,  and  I  look  up  through  the  branches 
into  the  blue  sky.  On  one  of  the  boughs 
is  a  chaffinch;  bright  and  gay  he  looks  in 
his  smart  pink  waistcoat,  and  with  his  tiny 
crest  erected.  He  is  singing,  pouring  out 
his  little  heart  to  a  demure  grey-breasted 
hen  on  the  bough  below.  "  Pink  !  Pink  ! 
Sweet !  Sweet !"  he  seems  to  me  to  sing  ; 
"  be  mine,  and  we  will  make  our  cosy  nest 
in  this  beautiful  apple  tree.  Pink-tipped 
petals  will  fall  on  you  as  you  sit  on  your 
pretty  eggs,  the  sun  will  warm  you  through 
the  leafy  boughs.  Be  mine  !  Sweet !  Sweet ! 
Pink  !  Pink  ! "  But  she  heeds  not  the  song 
or  the  singer.  Now  comes  on  the  scene 
another  bird,  a  rival.  No  handsomer  or 
brighter  than  the  other,  and  no  sweet  song 
brings  he  to  his  wooing,  but  a  fine  juicy 
green  caterpillar  in  his  thick  bill.  With 
dainty  grace  he  offers  it,  and  it  is  graciously 
received  and  swallowed,  and  with  a 
triumphant  "  Pink  !  Pink  !  "  he  flies  from 
the  tree  accompanied  by  the  little  hen. 
"  Pink  !  Pink  !  "  sadly  mourns  the  rejected 
one  and  flies  away.  For  what  are  pink- 
tipped  blossoms,  blue  skies  and  warm  sun 
to  him  now  she  has  gone  ? 


I  see  the  Squire  coming  across  the 
orchard  from  the  Widow's  cottage.  He  is 
a  handsome  man,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  village  why  he  is  still 
unmarried.  He  is  getting  on,  he  must  be 
forty-four,  but  he  always  speaks  very 
bitterly  of  women,  though  lately  we  have 
noticed  a  great  change  in  him,  since  the 
Widow  came.  He  is  very  elegantly  got  up 
to-day,  and  wears  a  buttonhole  and  a 
frown. 

He  throws  himself  on  the  ground,  not 
heeding  my  gentle  murmurs  about  damp 
and  rheumatism,  and  even  repulses  Nip, 
who  longs  to  lick  him.  "  She  won't  have 
me,"  he  at  length  growls. 

"And  you  have  plenty  of  caterpillars," 
I  answer,  thinking  of  the  chaffinches. 

"  Caterpillars  !  Where  ?  "  He  sits  up 
hurriedly.  "  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Caterpillars!  Don't  you  understand?  I 
went  to  see  the  Widow,  I  asked  her  to 
be  my  wife,  I  said  I  wrould  be  a  father 
to  that  spoilt  child  of  hers.  She  thanked 
me  very  much,  but  said  she  never  in- 
tended to  marry  again,  that  her  heart  was 
buried  in  her  husband's  grave.  Husband's 
fiddlestick!"  The  Squire  was  certainly 
very  angry.  "  She  had  no  other  reason  at 
all  but  that  she  still  loved  her  husband. 
How  can  she?  He  has  been  dead  four 
years.  I  should  like  to  know,"  he  con- 
tinues, "what  this  paragon  was  like,  his 
photo  isn't  much.  I  expect  she  will  change 
her  mind ;  I  asked  her  not  to  give  me  a 
decided  answer  for  a  week.  What  can  she 
find  to  object  to  in  me?  I  am  not  young, 
but  then  she  isn't  very  young ;  I  am  not 
bad  looking,  and  I  am  well  off.  I  can  give 
her  a  comfortable  home  instead  of  that 
inconvenient  little  hole,  and  Johnny  should 
have  a  good  education.  She  refuses  all 
this,  for  what  ?  A  mere  sentiment,  a  mere 
morbid  sentiment." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  I  reply, 
when  I  can  get  a  word  in.  "  I  don't  think 
it  is  all  sentiment  with  her,  she  really 
believes  her  husband  is  near  her,  guarding 
her  and  her  boy." 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  he  ought  to 
tell  her  that  to  marry  me  is  the  best  thing 
for  them  both;  such  nonsense  it  is,  too," 
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and  away  he  goes  in  a  huff,  without  saying 
"Good-bye."  I  forgive  him.  Men  and 
children  are  so  alike — if  they  can't  get 
exactly  what  they  want,  the  world  is  all 
wrong  ;  they  never  are. 

I  am  to  go  to  tea  with  the  Widow  this 
afternoon.  I  wonder  if  she  will  say  any- 
thing. 

In  the  afternoon  I  wander  down  to  Rose 
Cottage.  The  road  runs  between  orchards 
and  then  a  little  way  across  the  green.  The 
cottage  stands  in  a  little  hollow,  and  looking 
at  it  you  would  never  guess  that  the  rail- 
way is  near,  but  it  is.  Just  as  I  reach 
the  little  white  gate  a  train  rushes  past, 
making  me  jump. 

I  go  up  the  little  path  to  the  front  door ; 
the  garden  is  not  very  pretty  or  tidy.  Too 
much  Johnny  altogether.  His  swing  dis- 
figures the  lawn,  his  balls  have  apparently 
broken  down  the  flowers,  his  wheelbarrow 
half  full  of  stones  is  on  the  path,  and  in 
one  of  the  borders,  politely  called  "Johnny's 
garden,"  he  is  supposed  to  be  making  a 
rockery ;  it  looks  at  present  far  more  like  a 
rubbish  heap.  The  front  door  is  opened 
by  the  neat  village  maid,  and  I  sit  down  in 
the  tiny  drawing-room  to  await  my  hostess. 
It  is  a  pretty  little  room  ;  the  chief  orna- 
ment is  a  big  picture  of  a  man,  the  Widow's 
late  husband.  It  hangs  just  opposite  the 
French  window.  It  is  an  ordinary-looking 
face,  kindly  and  good-looking.  It  has  a 
magnificent  frame,  and  underneath  it  a 
little  shelf,  with  flower  vases,  and  a  pair  of 
candlesticks  somewhat  like  an  altar.  Even 
in  winter  flowers  are  always  in  the  vases, 
and  at  night  the  candles  are  lighted.  Even 
here  there  are  signs  of  the  beloved,  bricks 
and  soldiers  littering  the  sofa.  The  door 
opens  and  the  Widow  enters  ;  she  looks  as 
usual,  not  at  all  elated  by  the  honour  done 
her  by  the  Squire.  We  sit  and  talk  as 
country  people  do,  of  last  Sunday's  sermon, 
the  weather  so  good  for  the  fruit,  of  Hannah 
Grey's  new  place,  Mrs.  Turner's  new  baby. 
We  deplore  the  disappearance  of  the 
domestic  servant,  mention  she  will  soon  be 
extinct  like  the  Dodo,  and  then  by  degrees 
we  get  round  to  the  subject  of  "  Johnny's 
latest."  Warmed  by  the  tea,  I  tell  of  the 
remarks  about  his  father  that  I  overheard 


Johnny  make.  But  I  am  sorry  I  told  her 
when  I  see  a  distressed  look  come  into  her 
grey  eyes. 

"  I  am  sorry  he  thinks  that,"  she  said ; 
"  his  father  was  so  good  and  kind.  I 
remember  when  Johnny  was  a  little  boy  he 
was  frightened  at  night  in  the  dark.  I  was 
so  miserable,  for  I  found  out  it  was  my  fault. 
My  husband  is  so  alive  to  me ;  I  seem  to 
feel  him  near  me,  and  I  always  think  and 
speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  still  with  me,  but 
1  found  out  Johnny  was  afraid  of  him, 
afraid  of  seeing  him  I  mean." 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  and 
gave  a  little  shudder. 

"That  is  the  worst  of  living  alone 
with  children — worst  for  the  children,  I 
mean,"  I  reply  in  my  most  matter-of-fact 
voice.  "  I  think  mothers,  even  when  they 
love  most,  in  fact  more  when  they  love 
them,  do  their  children  a  great  deal  of 
harm — unintentionally,  of  course,"  I  add 
hastily,  for  she  is  looking  at  me  in  much 
surprise. 

"  They  talk  so  much  to  their  children, 
they  try  to  make  them  think  as  they  do, 
and  their  brains  can't  stand  it  They  are 
generally  delicate  and  old-fashioned." 

"Do  you  think  so?  Have  I  done 
Johnny  harm  ?  I  have  always  tried  to  do 
everything  for  him." 

"  I  know,"  I  answer.  "  You  have 
always  sacrificed  everything  for  him.  Don't 
you  think  he  should  try  to  do  something 
for  you  ?  " 

"But  then,"  she  says  earnestly,  "you 
don't  know  what  he  has  lost !  His  father 
is  dead;  I  feel  I  must  do  everything  for 
him,  poor  child.  Luckily,  he  doesn't 
know  what  he  has  lost — though  sometimes," 
she  adds  musingly,  "  I  wish  selfishly  that  he 
did  know  a  little  bit,  that  he  could  feel 
with  me." 

I  say  nothing,  I  have  said  perhaps  even 
more  than  I  ought.  We  are  friends,  but 
only  surface  friends.  Her  inner  self  is 
consecrated  to  Johnny  and  her  lost  hus- 
band. 

I  am  rising  to  go,  when  quick  steps  are 
heard  in  the  hall,  and  Johnny  bursts  into 
the  room.  His  face  is  scarlet,  and  angry 
tears  are  in  his  eyes. 


*  them  all  thru  a  feu  dayt  later. 
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"  I  won't  believe  it !  It's  a  lie !  Say  it 
isn't  true,  mother  !  " 

"What  is  it,  Johnny?  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ?"  she  asks,  but  her  cheeks  pale. 

"  They  say  the  Squire  asked  you  to 
marry  him  and  you  refused,"  he  replies 
amidst  his  sobs.  "  How  could  you  ?  You 
say  you  love  me,  and  yet  you  refuse  him ! 
We  could  live  at  that  big  house,  I  could 
have  a  pony  and  go  to  Eton  !  Oh,  how 
could  you  be  so  selfish  ?  "  And  he  howls 
like  a  big  baby.  His  mother  turns  white 
and  red  by  turns.  Feeling  myself  one  too 
many,  I  hastily  say  "  Good-bye  "  and  leave 
the  cottage.  Johnny's  angry  howls  accom- 
pany me  to  the  gate.  I  wonder  how  he 
has  heard,  and  how  it  will  end. 

I  climb  up  the  little  hill  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage,  where  dwells  an  elderly  dame 
of  my  acquaintance.  Though  past  her 
three  score  years  and  ten,  she  is  still  able 
to  do  a  little  work  in  the  fields,  stone 
picking,  squitching  and  hay-making.  In 
the  autumn  she,  with  two  other  old  ladies, 
picks  up  perry  pears  or  cider  apples,  earning 
one  shilling  a  day.  Very  picturesque  they 
look  in  their  sun-bonnets,  and  how  they  talk ! 
Reputations  are  destroyed,  marriages 
arranged  and  discussed,  old  tales  re-told, 
and  the  conversations  generally  end  in  the 
shaking  of  old  heads  and  the  remark : 
"  Gurls  weren't  like  this  in  our  young 
days."  To  which  another  makes  reply : 
"  Times  be  changed."  My  special  old  lady 
is  at  home  and  invites  me  in.  Such  a 
tiny  cottage  it  is,  just  a  kitchen  and  back 
kitchen  and  one  bedroom,  all  on  the  one 
floor.  It  is  as  clean  and  bright  as  the  old 
dame  herself. 

A  big  kettle  hangs  from  a  big  hook  over 
the  fire,  and  a  still  bigger  cat  sleeps  in  front 
of  the  fire.  A  little  brown  tea-pot  is  on  the 
hob,  and  I  am  invited  to  take  a  cup  of  tea. 
I  know  that  little  tea-pot  has  been  on  the 
hob  since  the  morning,  so  excuse  myself, 
mentioning  that  I  have  just  had  some. 
We  have  a  little  talk;  I  hear  about  the 
rheumatism,  and  am  regaled  with  some 
stories  about  the  funerals  of  her  dearest 
relations,  and  then  I  give  my  message, 
stroke  the  big  pussy,  say  "  Good-bye,"  and 
continue  my  walk  up  the  hill. 


The  scenery  and  flora  are  quite  changed 
here.  The  path  I  follow  is  like  the 
"narrow  way,"  steep  and  stony,  bracken 
and  gorse  are  on  either  side — the  gorse,  as 
usual,  in  bloom,  the  bracken  fresh  and 
green.  One  or  two  butterflies  only  lately 
turned  from  chrysalides  are  sunning  them- 
selves on  the  stones  and  trying  their  wings. 
Little  rabbits  scurry  at  times  across  the 
path,  and  I  can  hear  a  pheasant  calling.  I 
soon  reach  the  top  of  the  little  hill,  and  sit 
down  on  a  convenient  rock  to  rest  and 
admire  the  view.  The  hill  seems  to  rise 
out  of  a  sea  of  orchards,  now  a  mass  of 
white  and  pink  blossom.  I  can  hear  the 
cuckoo  calling,  and  far  away  in  the  distance 
where  the  swamps  lie,  peewits  are  mourning. 
Lambs  bleat  to  their  mothers,  and  all  the 
beautiful  songs  and  sounds  of  Spring  come 
up  to  me  as  I  sit  like  a  thoughtful  crow  on 
a  stone.  The  sun  begins  to  sink,  and  I 
must  descend  to  earth  again.  Down 
another  narrow  path '  into  the  orchards. 
I  can  see  cowslips  in  the  grass  and  spotted 
orchis,  but  I  must  turn  my  eyes  from  such 
temptations  and  keep  only  to  my  "  narrow 
way."  The  grass  is  put  up  for  hay  !  In  this 
orchard  there  is  a  deep  round  pond ;  it 
generally  looks  dark  and  gloomy.  Beauti- 
ful blackberries  grow  on  its  banks,  but  on 
account  of  its  depth  the  children  are  warned 
against  it.  Once  a  disobedient  little  boy, 
reaching  over  to  pick  the  forbidden  fruit, 
fell  in  and  was  all  but  drowned.  His 
mother,  who  had  been  almost  frantic  about 
him,  carried  him  home,  put  him  to  bed,  and 
gave  him  a  sound  whipping. 

"  I'll  larn  him,"  she  said,  "  to  go  and  get 
drownded  ! "  I  daresay  it  was  an  excellent 
way  of  restoring  his  circulation,  also  to 
work  off  her  feelings,  but  it  did  seem  a 
little  hard-hearted  to  me. 

Even  the  dark,  dreary  pool  is  spring-like 
to-day;  the  bramble  is  in  blossom,  and  the 
green  water  is  covered  with  the  pretty  white 
water  ranunculus  as  with  a  carpet.  It  is 
getting  dark  now,  and  the  choir  of  birds 
pipe  up  their  evening  hymn ;  even  the  corn- 
crake uplifts  its  "  crek  crek "  as  it  creeps 
through  the  grass  to  rest. 

Nip  awaits  me  at  the  gate.  He  is 
dignified  and  reserved  in  his  welcome.    He 
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has  apparently  been  expecting  me  for  some 
time,  and  missed  his  lump  of  sugar  at  tea- 
time.  I  promise  him  two  lumps  to-morrow 
and  a  walk  by  the  stream,  the  walk  he  loves 
the  best  of  all ;  so  he  relaxes  a  little  and  I 
am  forgiven. 

The  next  afternoon,  according  to  pro- 
mise, finds  Nip  and  I  wandering  by  the 
stream.  Nip  is  very  happy.  He  is  in  the 
water  with  his  inquisitive  little  nose  in  all 
the  holes  in  the  bank,  terrifying  the  poor, 
bright-brown  water  rats  with  his  loud  snorts 
and  sniffs  at  their  front  and  back  doors. 
My  hands  are  full  of  golden  marigolds, 
such  bold  handsome  flowers  that  grow  all 
along  the  edges  of  the  stream. 

I  hear  a  boy's  voice  calling  "  Nip,"  and 
a  radiant  Johnny  comes  into  my  view  the 
other  side  of  the  stream. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  cries.  "  I'm  going  to  have 
a  pony,  and  I  shall  go  hunting ;  and  I'm- 
going  to  be  a  soldier  when  I  grow  up,  and 

I'm  going  to  Eton,  and "  he  stops  for 

want  of  breath,  and  turns  head  over  heels 
with  joy. 

"  Are  you  alone,  Johnny  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  Alone  !  No  ;  mother  is  somewhere 
about  I  ran  on  to  tell  you  about  the 
pony.  We  are  going  to  live  at  the  Squire's 
instead  of  our  pokey  cottage.  Mother  is 
going  to  marry  the  Squire." 

The  Widow  now  appears;  she  looks  pale 
and  as  if  she  had  had  no  sleep. 

"  Am  I  to  congratulate  you  ? "  I  ask 
politely. 

"Thank  you,"  she  answers  quietly. 
"  Johnny  is  very  pleased." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  happy." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  again  answers.  "  What 
a  beautiful  afternoon  it  is.  Come,  Johnny," 
and  she  goes  on. 

Nip  emerges,  very  dirty  indeed,  from  a 
larger  hole  than  usual  and  we  walk  home. 
I  remember  his  two  lumps  of  sugar,  and 
peace  reigns  in  one  house,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  village  that  night. 

The  Squire  comes  round  next  day  full  of 
his  engagement. 

Oh,  yes,  she  had  thought  better  of  it 

They   weren't   to    be    married    until    the 

autumn ;  too  long  to  wait,  he  thought,  and 

rather  inconvenient  because   of  the  fruit 
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She  had  suggested  winter  then,  but  that 
would  never  do.  He  said  summer,  but 
no,  she  must  have  some  time  to  get  clothes. 
Women,  even  the  best  ones,  thought  so 
much  of  clothes !  Johnny  wasn't  to  wak 
for  his  pony,  though;  he  was  going  to  town 
that  very  day  to  buy  the  engagement  ring 
and  the  pony.  Did  I  think  opals  and 
diamonds?  I  suggest  that  opals  ace  con- 
sidered unlucky.  I  am  scoffed  at  He 
doesn't  believe  in  luck,  not  he !  He  had 
had  some  bad  luck  in  his  life  once,  cer- 
tainly, but  he  was  always  lucky  now  and 
got  what  he  wanted  in  the  end.  He'd  risk 
the  opals.  Should  he  do  anything  for  me  ? 
No  ?  Then  good-bye,  and  away  he  went, 
handsome  and  self-sufficient,  and  as  pleased 
as  a  child  with  a  new  toy. 

I  meet  them  all  three  out  a  few  days 
later.  Johnny  astride  the  pony  and  the 
Squire  and  the  Widow  leading  it  on  either 
side,  and  I  see  a  beautiful  diamond  and 
opal  ring  on  the  Widow's  left  hand. 

The  blossom  petals  are  falling  like  snow ; 
the  grass  is  growing.  Violets,  primroses, 
and  cowslips  are  over.  The  nestlings  are 
fledged  and  leaving  their  cosy  nests,  and 
the  rooks  have  flown  from  the  old  elm 
trees.  And  so  the  Spring  passes  away  to 
join  the  other  springs. 

II.— SUMMER 

A  BALMY  June  day.  The  cool  winds 
of  spring  are  gone  and  the  air  is  warm 
and  pleasant ;  but  the  sweet  spring  flowers 
have  gone,  and  the  nightingales  are  hushed. 
Still,  there  are  many  other  pleasures.  We 
will  go  into  the  orchards  and  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  The  trees  are  all  in 
full  leaf  now,  and  the  tiny  apples  and  pears 
look  like  green  berries.  The  hay  is  thick 
and  fragrant ;  it  pervades  the  air  and  over- 
powers every  other  scent — even  in  the 
houses  we  smell  it.  Woe  betide  those  un- 
fortunate people  who  suffer  from  hay  fever. 
Nip  loves  hay-making :  there  are  so  many 
delightful  surprises  in  it  Last  year  a  field- 
mouse's  nest,  full  of  tasty  little  baby  field- 
mice,  was  discovered  by  a  scythe,  and  he 
also  found  a  delicious  piece  of  cold  bacon 
wrapped  in  a  handkerchief  under  a  hay-cock. 
There  was  a  piece  of  bread,  too,  but  Nip 
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has  a  soul  that  soars  beyond  dry  bread, 
if  not  as  high  as  nightingales. 

In  the  higher  fields  we  can  hear  the 
whirr  of  the  hay  machines  cutting  the 
Squire's  hay ;  but  down  here  amongst  the 
trees  in  the  orchards,  all  must  be  cut  with 
scythes.  The  three  old  dames  are  here 
turning  the  hay,  sun-bonnets  on  head, 
talking  as  usual.  They  must  have  worn 
their  tongues  very  thin  by  this  time.  Hay- 
making is  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  I  feel  to- 
day like  the  clown  who  said  he  "  liked  to 
see  others  work " ;  so  I  will  merely  make 
myself  a  comfortable  heap  to  sit  on  and 
look  on. 

Over  the  other  side  of  the  meadow  is  our 
village  beauty,  Nancy  Price  (I  left  her  out 
before  in  my  list  of  village  institutions). 
She  tosses  the  hay  coquettishly,  and  glances 
over  her  shoulder  at  the  reapers — one  is  her 
Ben.  Next  to  her  is  the  bailiffs  wife, 
very  business-like  and  plain,  in  that  dread- 
ful combination  a  black  bodice  and  brown 
skirt — in  fact,  nearly  every  one  in  the  village 
is  here.  Under  the  trees  some  way  off  I  see 
the  white-clad  figure  of  the  parson's  wife — 
a  little  girl  baby  came  to  them  in  the 
Spring — and  with  her,  too,  are  some  lady 
visitors  from  London.  They  are  already 
condemned  by  our  village  critics  as  "  play- 
actresses,"  because  they  wear  trained  skirts 
and  transparent  yokes  to  their  blouses.  And 
now  across  towards  me  comes  the  Widow. 
She  looks  paler  than  ever,  and  sighs  as  she 
seats  herself  on  the  hay  by  me. 

"  A  beautiful  day !  "  I  make  this 
original  remark.     It  is  agreed  to. 

"And  where  is  Johnny?" — my  next 
remark,  very  naturally,  as  she  is  seldom 
seen  without  Johnny,  more  particularly 
since  she  has  been  engaged  to  the  Squire. 

"  He  has  gone  out  on  his  pony  with  the 
Squire,"  she  replies. 

"  How  devoted  he  is  to  his  pony  !  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  he  is ;  and  he  can  ride 
so  well.  It  would  almost  break  his  heart 
to  part  with  it  now,  I  think,"  she  answers 
slowly. 

A  long  pause. 

"I  have  let  my  cottage  from  the  25th 
September,"  she  says  at  length. 

"That  is  a  good  thing,"  I  reply  cheer- 


fully.    "And  when  is  your  wedding  day  to 
be  ?  "     A  strange  look  comes  into  her  eyes 

"  My  wedding  day  ?  "  she  repeats ;  "  the 
20th.  Oh  !  that  I  could  die  first ! "  I  look 
at  her  in  astonishment.  "  When  I  think 
about  it,"  she  continues  hurriedly,  "  I  don't 
think  I  can  marry  again.  Thinking  and 
believing  as  I  do,  it  will  be  bigamy.  I  love 
my  husband  still.  •  I  can't  see  him,  though 
I  have  tried  so  hard  to,  but  I  know  he  is 
near  me  still;  I  can  feel  it.  If  I  sell  myself 
for  ponies  and  money,  shall  I  be  any  better 
than  the  women  in  the  streets  that  we 
good  women,  as  we  think  ourselves,  turn 
from  in  disgust  ?  And  yet  there  is  Johnny. 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Can't  you  tell  me  ?  * 

I  pride  myself,  and  rightly,  on  my  com- 
mon sense,  so  make  reply,  though  dismay 
fills  my  heart : 

"Thinking  as  you  do,  you  should  not 
have  accepted  the  Squire  at  all.  There  is 
still  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  break  it 
off,  and  you  should  do  so  at  once. 
As  to  Johnny — he  will  do  very  well.  Rich 
people  are  not  the  happiest,  as  you  know," 
I  add  somewhat  sententiously.  "  But  then," 
she  goes  on,  "  there  is  another  side :  Should 
1  allow  an  idea,  a  feeling — I  suppose  it  is 
only  a  feeling — to  stand  in  the  way  of  my 
child's  welfare  and  another's  happiness  ?  It 
says  in  the  Bible  that  there  is  no  marrying 
or  giving  in  marriage  in  Heaven.  If  it 
wasn't  for  Johnny,  of  course  I  should  never 
marry.  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  is  right. 
If  self-sacrifice  is  right,  then  I  am  right,  and 
yet  " — she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
for  a  minute,  and  then  puts  them  down  and 
rises — "  I  must  dree  my  own  weird,"  she 
says,  smiling  sadly,  and  leaves  me. 

I  feel  bewildered,  and  don't  know  what 
to  think,  but  seeing  the  Squire  coming  I 
think,  anyhow,  I  will  stop  him  and  prevent 
him  from  following  her  at  once,  I  again 
make  the  original  remark  on  the  weather, 
and  he  unwillingly  stops,  with  his  eyes 
watching  the  Widow's  retreating  figure. 

"And  what  have  you  done  with 
Jonnny  ?  "  I  next  inquire. 

"  The  pony  cast  a  shoe,  so  Johnny  has 
gone  with  George  to  the  blacksmith's  to 
see  him  re-shod,"  he  replies,  edging  away. 

"  How  he  loves  his  pony,"  I  add  hastily. 
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"  Yes,  I  wish  his  mother  loved  me  half 
so  well,"  he  says  bitterly. 

"  I  think  if  I  were  a  man  1  should  be 
too  proud  to  marry  a  woman  who  only 
married  me  for  her  boy's  sake,"  I  remark 
meditatively. 

"You  are  not  a  man.  And  how  do  you 
know  it  is  only  for  the  boy's  sake  ?  You 
know  nothing  about  it,"  he  answers  quite 
rudely,  and  gets  away  this  time.  Dear  me. 
Everything  seems  wrong  to-day.  I  feel  very 
thankful  that  no  such  problems  have  come 
into  my  life.  One  might  paraphrase  and 
say :  "  Happy  is  the  woman  who  has  no 
history."  There  have  certainly  been  times 
in  my  life  when  two  paths  have  opened 
before  me,  but  then  conscience  has  gene- 
rally been  a  good  sign-post  to  me,  pointing 


up  the  one  road  and  saying  Right.  But  the 
Widow's  path  seems  to  be  on  a  moor,  with 
no  sign-post  near,  and  both  roads  seem 
right,  and  both  seem  wrong.  "  Come,  Nip, 
let  us  leave  human  problems  and  pick 
honeysuckle  in  the  hedgerows."  June,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  the  month  of  roses — 
beautiful  garden  roses — the  queens  of  the 
garden— and  the  sweet  wild  eglantine.  Big 
foxgloves  and  mullein,  out  of  the  leaves  of 
which  the  village  people  make  cooling 
plasters,  are  growing  up,  and  lovely  blue 
teasks  are  in  the  hedges. 

Summer  is  a  wonderful  time,  a  time  of 
quiet  growing,  like  the  school  time  in  our 
lives.  We  can  imagine  the  fruit  drinking 
in  the  sap  of  life  as  we  do  learning.  The 
rain  is  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  beautiful 
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sun  the  teacher  of  the  Arts,  making  the  boy 
or  girl  graceful  and  charming  —  both  fitting 
them  for  their  place  and  use  in  the  world. 

It  is  noon  now  :  the  haymakers  put  down 
their  tools,  and  throw  themselves  down  on 
soft  beds  of  hay  to  take  their  luncheons. 
Bread  and  cheese  or  bread  and  bacon, 
washed  down  with  copious  draughts  of 
cider,  and  then  to  have  a  sleep.  Mrs. 
Bailiff  has  gone  home  to  minister  to  her 
little  towey-haired  youngsters,  who  will 
have  returned  from  school,  and  she  takes 
the  Beauty  with  her. 

The  three  old  grannies  are  sitting 
together  as  usual,  having  a  kind  of  little 
picnic ;  they  too  have  a  big  bottle,  but  we 
will  say  it  contains  "  cold  tea." 

On  the  way  home  I  meet  Johnny  and 
have  to  listen  to  a  long  tale  about  his  pony. 
He  has  called  him  Star,  because  he  has  a 
white  spot  on  his  forehead,  otherwise  he  is 
all  brown.  Well,  it  appears  Star  didn't 
like  his  new  shoes  at  all  and  nearly  killed 
the  blacksmith — according  to  Johnny.  I 
rather  doubt  it  Star  is  about  as  large  as 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  our  blacksmith 
is  a  true  and  undoubted  descendant  of  the 
one  whose 

Muscles  on  his  brawny  arms 
Were  strong  as  iron  bands. 

*  *  #  • 

I  went  to  the  Vicarage  this  afternoon  to 
call  on  the  "  play -actresses."  They  are 
nice  pleasant  girls,  but  like  most  town- 
people  they  are  "  playing "  at  being  in  the 
country.  They  wear  muslin  frocks  and  big 
shady  hats  trimmed  with  field  flowers.  The 
country  is  so  sweet  1  The  air  is  so  fresh ! 
The  quiet  so  delightful !  They  had  been 
hay-making,  could  anything  be  more 
charming?  They  love  little  chickens,  aren't 
they  darling  fluffy  little  things?  And  the 
lambs  and  ducks  !  They  are  going  to  feed 
them  all  the  time  they  are  here,  and  milk 
the  cows,  and  have  tea  out,  and  lead  a  thor- 
oughly country  life.  In  fact  they  have  got 
sunbonnets  to  wear  too,  like  those  delight- 
ful o\&  ladies  in  the  hay-field.  I  remark 
that  I  live  in  the  country,  but  have  never 
worn  a  sunbonnet  or  milked  a  cow,  and  don't 
even  keep  chickens.  They  look  surprised 
and   seem  to  wonder  why   I   live   in   the 


country  at  all.  We  see  the  spring  baby, 
called  May,  a  dear  little  thing,  but  not  so 
pretty  as  a  kitten  or  chicken.  Her  brother 
does  not  care  much  about  her  at  present- 
In  fact,  the  poor  boy  feels  that  the  world 
is  very  hollow  just  now.  His  mother  has 
May,  and  Johnny  has  the  much  beloved 
pony.  He  tells  me  with  a  darkly  frowning 
face,  that  if  the  war  hadn't  been  over  he 
would  have  enlisted  as  a  drummer  boy  or  a 
bugler.  Besides,  he  adds,  pathetically : 
"  Mother  seems  to  love  May  best,  but  she 
has  had  me  longest."  I  answer  him  that 
little  girls  are  always  made  more  fuss  over 
than  little  boys,  it  is  a  concession  to  their 
weaker  sex ;  but  mothers  always  love  their 
sons  really  the  best  He  is  a  little  cheered, 
and  volunteers  to  accompany  me  home 
across  the  green,  He  tells  me  an  in- 
teresting account  of  a  snake  his  father 
killed — he  is  sure  it  was  a  viper — and  of 
a  woodpecker's  nest  he  found  in  the 
orchard.  In  return  I  tell  him  how  I  put 
my  hand  into  a  hollow  tree  and  heard  a 
hissing  sound.  How  I  thought  it  was  a 
snake,  and  then  after  all  a  bird  flew  out 
We  agree  it  must  have  been  a  wryneck. 
In  such  interesting  discourse  we  beguile  my 
homeward  way,  and  part  reluctantly  when 
we  reach  the  other  side  of  the  green. 

Amongst  the  many  institutions,  both 
philanthropic  and  sociable,  we  have  a 
Magazine  Club  in  our  village.  It  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it 
is  not  quite  so  good.  No  one  ever  re- 
members to  send  on  the  magazines. 
Sometimes  one  has  no  magazines  for  weeks, 
at  other  times  my  table  can't  hold  them  all. 
Frequently  the  June  number  comes  before 
the  May,  or  the  May  before  the  April.  I 
am  shocked  to  find  I  have  a  good  many  ot 
them  by  me  at  present,  so  I  will  start  round 
to  leave  them  at  their  destinations.  This 
l<  Nineteenth  Century  "  goes  to  the  Widow ; 
I  will  take  it  to  her  this  evening,  as  it  is 
just  far  enough  for  an  evening  stroll.  The 
Squire  chose  it.  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
reads  anything  but  the  Pink '  Un  and  the 
Field.  At  our  first  meeting  at  the  Vicarage 
a  copy  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  lay  on 
the  table  near  him,  and  I  always  think  he 
chose  it  because   he   knew  of  no    other 
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magazine,  and  didn't  want  to  show  his 
ignorance  before  us  all — particularly  the 
Widow. 

The  hay- makers  are  going  home.  Down 
the  lane  in  front  of  me  wander  Nancy 
Price  and  her  Ben;  they  are  not  speaking 
to  each  other,  but  he  has  his  arm  round 
her  waist.  They  don't  mind  me;  he 
grins  rather  sheepishly,  and  she  blushes, 
as  I  pass  them  with  a  "  Good-night,"  but 
that  is  all.  .  They  have  no  false  pride ; 
they  love  each  other,  and  all  the  world 
may  know  it. 

The  sweet  scent  of  the  hay  is  over  every- 
thing; big  cockchafers  boom  by,  and 
clumsily  knock  up  against  me  as  I  saunter 
along  with  Nip  at  my  side,  and  wonder 
what  is  more  perfect  than  a  summer  evening 
in  the  country. 

A  strong  smell  of  tobacco  drowns  the 
sweet  summer  smells,  and  a  turn  in  the 
lane  brings  the  Squire  smoking  his  after- 
dinner  cigar. 

"  Hullo  !  where  are  you  off  too  ?  " 

I  explain  my  errand,  and  he  graciously 
says  he  will  accoriipany  me.  I  don't  object 
to  the  cigar,  so  we  proceed,  when  Nip 
thinks  he  has  had  enough  notice  taken  of 
him.  We  are  as  silent  as  Nancy  Price  and 
her  Ben.  I  from  enjoyment ;  the  Squire 
seems  to  be  thinking  very  deeply. 

As  we  get  near  the  cottage  we  hear  the 
Widow  playing  the  piano,  strange  creepy 
pieces  they  sound  to  us  as  we  go  up  the 
path.  The  Squire  throws  away  his  cigar 
end,  falls  over  Johnny's  wheel-barrow,  and 
says  something  I  pretend  not  to  hear. 
Johnny  won't  have  it  all  his  own  way  at  the 
Grange.  We  are  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  Widow  rises  from  the 
piano  to  greet  us. 

I  present  the  magazine  and  apologise  for 
my  remissness.  She  says  she  knows  she  is 
very  bad  at  sending  them  on.  The  Squire 
also  chimes  in,  and  acknowledges  his 
deficiencies,  and  we  are  all  very  polite  and 
apologetic.  We  sit  down  on  invitation  ;  the 
French  window  is  open  and  the  smell  of 
roses  and  hay  comes  in.  We  are  all 
silent ;  at  last  the  Squire  speaks. 

"  I  have  a  confession  to  make,  something 
to  tell  you  before  I  am  married.      Don't 


go,"  he  says  to  me  ;  "I  should  like  you  to 
know  too,  old  friend." 

I  was  thinking  of  going,  but  at  his  words 
I  sit  down  again.  The  Widow  is  sitting 
quietly,  as  she  usually  does,  with  her  hands 
clasped  loosely  in  her  lap.  Nip  sleeps  on 
the  hearthrug.  It  is  so  still  I  can  hear 
the  purr  of  the  nightjars  and  the  ticking  of 
the  clock.  At  last  the  Squire  rouses  him- 
self and  begins  : 

"  I  am  now  forty-four  years  old,  as  you 
know."  He  continues,  "  I  have  been  here 
as  Squire  ten  years,  as  you  know."  We  mur- 
mur assent.  "  That  I  am  a  widower  you 
didn't  know."  The  Widow  raises  her  eyes 
and  looks  at  him. 

"  I  was  the  second  son,  and  therefore  had 
no  prospect  of  being  Squire.  I  only  had  a 
small  income  left  me  by  my  mother;  I 
had  no  taste  for  anything  much  in  those 
days  but  farming,  so  I  studied  that,  and  got 
a  post  as  land  agent.  Then  I  met  her.  I 
suppose  she  was  beautiful;  anyhow,  I  fell 
madly  in  love  with  her.  I  was  only  twenty- 
five,  there  were  no  obstacles  in  the  way; 
my  father  urged  me  to  wait  until  I  was 
older,  but  I  would  not  take  his  advice.  I 
married  her,  and  thought  myself  in  Heaven. 
The  awakening  came  soon  enough.  I 
found  I  had  married  an  animal,  a  woman 
with  no  moral  sense,  governed  only  by  her 
passions — no  soul,  merely  instincts.  What 
do  you  know  of  such  women?  You,  with 
your  pure  soul  and  eyes,"  he  said  to  the 
Widow ;  "  and  you,"  turning  to  me,  "  with 
your  good  old  maid  heart  and  morality  ?  " 
Not  very  polite.  "  My  life  was  made  a  hell 
to  me  by  her  uxoriousness  and  jealousy. 
Then  one  day  she  told  me  she  expected  to  be 
a  mother.  I  thought  then,  that  perhaps  it 
would  make  her  different,  that  baby  fingers 
might  wake  the  sleeping  soul.  I  went  out 
that  morning  happier  than  I  had  been  for 
weeks.  I  came  home  to  find  her  lying  on 
the  floor,  drunk.  I  won't  dwell  on  the  next 
few  months,"  he  said,  rising ;  "  they  were 
too  awful.  The  new  laws  for  inebriates 
were  not  invented  then ;  we  had  no  *  black 
lists.'  My  pride,  my  honour,  were  humbled 
to  the  dust.  All  knew  my  shame,  it  could 
not  be  hidden.  About  six  months  after  I 
had  to  leave  home ;  my  brother  was  dying. 
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I  had  a  great  deal  of  business  to  do  when 
he  was  dead,  as  I  was  his  heir.  I  stayed 
down  there  until  the  funeral.  On  that  day 
I  was  recalled  by  a  telegram :  *  Come  at 
once.'  I  hastened  home  as  fast  as  I  could. 
When  I  reached  my  little  house  the  blinds 
were  down.  The  doctor  met  me  at  the 
door ;  he  had  his  professional  face  of  woe 
on,  and  he  informed  me  that  my  wife  had 
had  a  fall  (no  unusual  thing)  ;  it  had 
brought  on  a  premature  confinement,  and 
she  was  dead. 

"  The  relief  was  almost  too  great ;  I 
couldn't  act  for  the  moment,  so  I  laughed. 
I  buried  her  quickly  out  of  sight,  and  put 
no  monument  to  mark  her  grave.  I  threw 
up  my  post  and  went  abroad.  I  have  never 
been  there  again,  and  I  have  never  before 
mentioned  to  any  one  that  dreadful  year. 
Meet  her  again  ?  God  forbid  !  There  is 
no  place  in  Heaven  or  Hell  for  such  as 
she ! "  He  shook  his  shoulders  as  if  a 
weight  had  fallen  off  them,  and,  turning  to 
the  Widow,  he  said  :  "  I  have  told  you  as  I 
thought  there  should  be  no  secrets  between 
us,  no  past  to  regret;  we  will  never  men- 
tion it  again,  but  Met  the  dead  bury  its 
dead.'  I  think  1  loved  you  first  of  all 
because  of  your  difference  to  her ;  you  are 
so  white  and  cold,  a  marble  woman.  I 
always  said  I  would  never  marry  again,  but 
then — I  met  you."  He  stooped  and  kissed 
her  hand,  and  went  out  through  the 
window  into  the  fragrant  night. 

We  sit  silent,  and  then  I  rise  and  go  to  her. 

"It  is  a  sad  story,  a  very  sad  story,"  I 
say.  "  And  you,  have  you  no  confession 
to  make  ?  A  man  who  has  suffered  as  he 
has  surely  deserves  some  happiness.  Tell 
him  your  trouble  before  it  is  too  late.  Tell 
him  you  have  not  forgotten  your  sorrow, 
that  you  have  cherished  it,  that  to  you 
your  husband  is  still  a  reality.  Don't  ruin 
his  life  a  second  time.  He  will  want  all 
your  love." 

"  He  won't  understand  if  I  tell  him,"  she 
answered  drearily.  "  I  hardly  understand 
myself;  but  I  have  promised,  and  he  has 
suffered  before.  I  will  try,  like  him,  '  to  let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.' " 

She  walked  up  to  the  big  picture.  She 
blew  out   the   candles  on   the  little  shelf, 


threw  the  flowers  into  the  waste-paper 
basket,  unhooked  the  picture,  and  carried 
it  out  of  the  room. 

Nip  and  I,  being  left  alone,  depart. 

I  can  see  the  Squire  in  front  of  me,  but 
do  not  try  to  catch  him  up. 

It  seemed  very  strange  to  me  to  think  of 
him  ever  having  had  such  an  experience. 
He  always  seemed  to  me  such  a  jovial  and 
comfortable-looking  person.  Well,  it  again 
proves  the  truth  of  the  good  old  saw, 
"  Never  judge  by  appearances."  There  is 
no  moon,  but  the  stars  shine  brightly.  All 
human  ills  seem  to  me  so  trivial  when  I 
look  at  the  Milky  Way. 

.     .     .     .     and  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light ; 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

A  big  white  owl  flies  over  my  head  with 
its  noiseless  flight,  the  nightjars  still  purr. 
My  philosophical  observations  end  in  the 
ditch,  and  it  is  getting  late.  Summer 
nights  are  not  times  to  wander  about  alone; 
I  feel  I  am  getting  sjntimental.  I  must 
remember  my  common  sense  and  "  old- 
maid  morality,"  and  hasten  home. 

Summer  is  going  fast.  August  has  come. 
On  the  little  hill  the  heather  is  in  bloom, 
and  delicate  harebells.  The  harvest  has 
begun  in  the  damson  and  plum  orchards ; 
ladders  are  reared  against  the  trees,  and  men 
swarm  about  them  like  big  monkeys. 
Damsons  are  very  plentiful,  and  hang  like 
giant  bunches  of  grapes.  Damsons  and 
plums  want  careful  picking ;  their  delicate 
bloom  must  not  be  rubbed  off,  as  it  much 
lessens  their  value. 

There  is  one  branch  of  Natural  History 
that  I  am  not  at  all  partial  to,  viz.,  Entom- 
ology. Insects  —  except  butterflies  —  I 
don't  love.  Just  now  the  insect  world  is  in 
full  hum,  particularly  wasps.  There  is  a 
French  entomologist  who,  apparently  wish- 
ful of  being  a  second  John  the  Baptist, 
much  recommends  insects  as  an  article  of 
diet,  and  regrets  that  they  are  so  little  used 
as  such.  I  read  a  recipe  of  his  for  cooking 
cockroaches  :  "  Take  a  dozen  cockroaches, 
pound  them  in  a  pestle  and  mortar,  cover 
them  with  beef-stock,  and  stew." 

He  objects  to  spiders,  as  they  are  not  true 
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insects,  having  eight  legs  and  being  flesh- 
eaters.  Another  man,  however,  advises 
them — 

"Catch  a  fat  spider,  pull  off  its  legs, 
roll  in  butter  and  swallow." 

I  am  very  glad  we  may  be  allowed  to 
pull  off  its  legs,  particularly  as  it  has  eight. 
I  wonder  what  cockroaches  don't  eat  ?  In 
the  West  Indies  they  eat  books — good 
leather  bindings  preferred — gloves,  boots, 
and  veils,  in  fact,  nothing  is  safe  from  them. 
Some  people  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  wasps. 
I  am  glad  to  say  I  am  not  There  is  a 
funny  picture  by  Leech  of  a  wasp  at  a 
picnic,  and  if  it  really  was  that  size  it  would 
even  then  hardly  justify  the  fuss  some 
people  make  about  them. 

The  Squire  and  the  Widow  are  out 
together;  they  have  gone  up  to  the 
Grange  to  see  about  the  painting  and 
papering.  Since  the  evening  when  the 
Squire  made  his  "  confession,"  as  he  called 
it,  she  has  seemed  happier.  The  picture 
has  not  reappeared,  but  her  great  anxiety 
to  live  only  in  the  present  rather  troubles 
me,  who  begin  to  know  her  so  well. 

Johnny  and  the  parson's  son  are  together 
with  me  in  the  orchard.  Poor  Star  must 
be  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest.  They  are 
eating  plums  and  catching  newts  in  the 
little  pond ;  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  both 
wet  and  ill  before  they  have  finished.  Nip 
is  helping  them  with  the  newts  (he  doesn't 
like  plums),  at  least,  he  thinks  he  is — which 
does  as  well.  I  see  the  Squire  and  his 
companion  returning.  They  come  to  me, 
and  he  tells  me  they  have  settled  to  go  to 
Paris  for  their  honeymoon,  but  not  for 
long,  as  Johnny  has  never  been  away  from 
his  mother  before.  He  is  to  stay  with  the 
parson  until  they  return. 

Johnny  comes  prancing  up  with  his  jar 
full  of  newts  for  his  mother  to  see,  and  we 
all  separate  after  a  few  minutes' chat  and  go 

to  lunch. 

And  so  the  Summer  passed  away  to  join 
other  summers. 

III.— AUTUMN 

SO    now    September  comes,   the   Great 
Herbst  Monat.     The  busiest  time  of 
all  the  year  to  the   fruit-farmer.     All  day 


long  we  are  in  the  orchards,  picking, 
packing,  and  loading.  Big  carts  drawn  by 
great  horses  carry  the  fruit  to  the  station, 
and  we  see  the  slow  goods  trains,  laden  with 
nothing  but  baskets  and  barrels  of  fruit,  go 
puffing  by. 

The  hedgerows  are  full  of  blackberries  to 
be  had  for  the  picking.  This  sounds 
simple,  but  blackberrying  is  not  a  simple 
performance,  and  is  generally  very  painful 
and  productive  of  tears  in  hands  and 
clothes.  There  are  nuts  and  chestnuts, 
walnuts  and  filberts.  There  is  not  much 
corn  about  here ;  the  Squire  has  one  field, 
and  that  is  being  reaped. 

The  harvest  moon  will  be  late  this 
month  ;  it  will  be  the  Squire's  honeymoon. 

There  is  much  talk  in  the  orchards,  but 
it  chiefly  centres  in  the  absorbing  topic  of 
the  Squire's  wedding.  The  verdict  is  on 
the  whole  slightly  unfavourable.  The 
Widow  is  still  regarded  as  a  "foreigner"; 
she  has  only  lived  in  the  village  for  two 
years.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  make  friends 
in  the  country ;  we  are  reserved.  In  some 
counties  visitors  are  "  foreigners  "  for  two 
generations.  In  our  village,  about  four 
years  is  enough  to  know  people  in;  still, 
we  are  not  too  intimate  in  that  short  time 

Being  a  widow,  too,  is  an  objection :  a 
lassie  would  have  been  better ;  besides,  she 
can  have  no  bridesmaids,  and  what  is  a 
wedding  without  those  charming  adjuncts  ? 
Also,  as  one  of  our  oldest  inhabitants 
observes :  "  No  one  but  a  foreigner  would 
be  married  in  the  fruit-picking  season-" 
The  Squire's  wedding  means  a  feast,  a 
holiday — perhaps  even  two,  as  unlimited 
cider  means  headaches  next  day,  and  the 
apples  and  pears  must  be  left  alone. 
Suppose  it  rains  ?  The  apples  and  pears 
will  rot !  Then  fancy  going  to  Paris,  an 
outlandish  place  like  that !  Isn't  England 
good  enough'  for  them  ?  They  had  thought 
better  of  the  Squire  ! 

Nancy  Price  is  now  Mrs.  Ben,  and  is 
spending  her  honeymoon  in  the  orchards — 
a  most  sensible  way.  Instead  of  spending 
her  husband's  money,  she  is  making  some 
herself. 

The  birds  are  beginning  to  leave  us. 
The   cuckoos  went   last  month   and,   like 
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the  old  lady  said  of  her  daughters,  "  I 
misses  'em  more  than  I  wants  'em."  They 
are  much  over-rated  birds,  I  consider.  The 
nightingales  and  warblers,  too,  are  leaving, 
but  the  swallows  will  stay  a  little  while,  as 
the  weather  is  so  warm. 

Johnny  and  his  friend  are  here  in  the 
orchards,  helping,  they  say,  but  tfcey  eat 
more  than  they  pick,  and  talk  all  the  time. 
It  is  one  of  "  life's  little  ironies  "  that  when 
we  are  young,  we  never  get  enough  apples, 
buns,  and  sweets ;  and  when  we  get  older, 
and  could  have  as  many  as  we  used  to 
long  for,  we  don't  want  them. 

They  are  to  have  a  governess  between 
them  after  the  holidays  to  prepare  them  for 
school.  I  pity  the  poor  lady.  I  read  that 
the  ranks  of  lunatics  are  much  recruited 
from  governesses.  There  will  soon  be 
another. 

I-  see  the  Squire  coming  along.  No 
wonder  he  is  popular — he  remembers 
every  one :  asks  after  one  old  woman's 
cough,  another  woman's  baby,  and  jokes 
.Mrs.  Ben,  who  blushes  up  to  her  pretty 
eyes.  In  fact,  his  progress  is  like  a  royal 
procession,  his  subjects  bowing  before  him 
as  he  strolls  along.  He  is  a  fine-looking 
man,  too,  in  brown  clothes  and  gaiters. 
He  carries  a  brace  of  partridges  in  his  hand, 
and  tells  me  cheerily  that  he  has  left  a 
brace  for  me,  and  is  carrying  these  to  Rose 
Cottage.  Johnny  comes  up  to  smooth  the 
ruffled  feathers  of  the  pretty  dead  things, 
and  Nip  sniffs  at  them  enquiringly. 

The  Squire  goes  on  towards  his  lady- 
love, and  we  all  continue  our  work.  Apple 
picking  up  is  back-breaking  work,  and  1 
think  I  have  done  enough,  and  will  go 
home  and  get  a  book. 

I  pause  to  look  over  the  gate  at  the 
cornfield  as  I  go  by.  The  corn  is  done  up 
in  shocks  now.  I  think  a  cornfield  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  sights :  it  makes  such  a 
lovely  foreground  with  the  hill  behind  it. 
The  sun  shines,  making  the  corn  look 
quite  gold,  and  the  bracken  is  turning  gold 
too,  and  the  heather  looks  purple.  A  dark- 
haired  girl  is  gleaning,  and  makes  me  think 
of  Ruth,  who  really  was  a  very  forward 
young  woman  when  you  come  to  think 
about  her.     People  behaved  oddly  in  those 


days ;  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  people  don't 

behave  oddly  in  these  days — because  they 

do. 

I  stop  next  to  pat  the  big  cart-horse,  and 

give  him  an  apple,  a  nice  cheap  present  at 

these  times.     Then  I  have  to  listen  to  an 

account  of  the  awful  pains  lately  suffered  by 

one  of  the  sun-bonneted  old  ladies.      The 

description  is  appalling ;  I  only  wonder  she 

is  alive  to  tell  of  it.    "  But  now,  thank  God, 

she  is  a  bit  better,  and  able  to  do  a  little 

fruit-picking."      She,    with    her    two    old 

cronies,  are   picking   up   tiny  little   pears, 

filling  their  big  sacking  aprons  with  them, 

and  then  emptying  them  into  a  cart,  to  be 

used   for   perry,  and,   as    usual,   they  are 

talking.     Nip  and  I  reach  home  at  last. 
*  #  #  * 

A  beautiful  day.  The  Squire's  wedding- 
day. 

The  bells  have  been  ringing  since  early 
morning  ;  but  now  it  is  time  to  start.  The 
Widow  will  have  no  show.  A  brother  has 
come  to  give  her  away,  and  we  who  are 
her  friends  are  to  walk  with  her  to  church. 
Then  back  to  Rose  Cottage  to  lunch,  and 
the  Squire's  carriage  will  come  at  half-past 
two  to  take  them  to  the  station.  Nip  has 
to  be  shut  up  ;  he  is  not  invited,  and  wishes 
to  come  without  an  invitation.  I  have  new 
gloves  for  the  occasion,  which  are  too  small, 
or  my  hands  too  big,  so  I  take  some  time 
getting  them  on,  and  by  the  time  I  get  to 
Rose  Cottage  they  are  ready  to  start.  I 
have  never  seen  the  Widow  in  anything  but 
black,  so  her  appearance  all  in  grey  rather 
surprises  me.  I  don't  think  grey  is  a  be- 
coming colour;  anyhow  she  looks  ghastly. 
Her  brother  is  a  masculine  edition  of 
herself.  Johnny  in  a  new  white  sailor  suit 
looks  quite  bonnie,  and  thinks  himself  of 
great  importance. 

We  set  out.  It  is  a  very  short  way  to 
church ;  we  see  the  Squire  and  his  best 
man  just  entering  the  porch  as  we  get  to 
the  gate.  All  the  village  is  assembled  to  do 
the  Squire  honour,  and  many  whispered 
comments  are  made  on  the  Widow's  pale 
face.  The  service  is  soon  over,  the  register 
signed,  and  we  all  walk  back  to  the  cottage 
to  the  music  of  the  merry  bells.  There  is 
a   wedding    cake,  as  Johnny  had   howled 
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when  it  was  suggested  that  one  was  not 
needed.  There  are  not  many  of  us — the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  the  best  man  and 
bride's  brother,  the  parson  and  his  wife, 
the  doctor  and  his  wife,  the  two  boys,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  myself.  We  are  all 
very  quiet,  we  try  to  be  cheerful ;  the  best 
man  makes  superhuman  efforts  to  be  funny, 
but  an  awed  feeling  seems  to  be  over  us 
all,  the  bride  is  so  pale  and  quiet.  But  the 
joy-bells  ring  out  exultingly,  clashing  out 
merry  peals,  for  has  not  the  Squire  given 
each  ringer  a  golden  sovereign  ? 

We  drink  the  health  of  the  happy  pair, 
and  my  time  is  taken  up  in  preventing 
Johnny  eating  too  much  cake  or  drinking  too 
much  champagne.  Then  we  hear  the  quick 
trot  of  the  horses  as  the  carriage  comes, 
and  I  think  we  all  give  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  Squire  looks  at  his  watch  and  says 
it  is  time  to  start,  and  we  all  rise  and  go  to 
the  front  door,  and  down  the  little  path  to 
the  white  gate.  We  all  kiss  the  bride,  and 
the  two  get  into  the  carriage.  Johnny  runs 
up  to  give  his  mother  one  last  kiss,  and  he 
stands  on  the  step  of  the  carriage  to  reach 
her.  At  this  moment  a  train  comes 
shrieking  round  the  corner,  the  frightened 
horses  rear  and  back,  there  is  a  moment's 
confusion,  and  when  I  look  again  a  little 
white  figure  lies  on  the  ground.  His 
mother  is  by  his  side  in  an  instant,  and 
down  on  her  knees  in  the  dust.  She  picks 
up  the  little  still  form,  and  presses  it  to  her 
and  cries  "  Dick  !  Dick  !  what  have  I  done  ? 
1  have  killed  your  son."  The  doctor  and 
the  Squire  go  to  her,  but  she  motions 
them  away,  and,  rising,  carries  the  child 
into  the  house,  up  the  stairs,  and  into  his 
own  little  room  and  lays  him  on  the  bed. 
And  the  joy-bells  ring  on. 

Every  one  seems  to  melt  away,  and  we 
are  left  in  the  little  room  :  the  doctor,  the 
mother,  and  myself.  The  doctor  examines 
the  child,  and  then  shakes  his  head. 
"  There  is  no  hope,  the  child  is  dead ;  the 
wheel  must  have  passed  over  his  neck." 
The  mother  kneels  by  the  bed :  she 
doesn't  cry,  only  kneels,  looking  at  him ; 
and  she  murmurs  now  and  then — 

"It  is  my  fault,  all  my  fault;  I  have 
killed  his  child ! " 


I  go  down  to  tell  the  Squire.  Some  one 
has  stopped  the  bells,  and  the  silence  is 
intense.  He  is  pacing  up  and  down  the 
little  dining-room;  the  remains  of  the 
wedding  lunch  lie  on  the  table  still.  He 
stops  and  listens  quietly  until  I  tell  him 
what  she  says,  and  then  he  turns  away  with 
a  groan — 

"  Good  God  !  it  is  awful,  and  she  will 
never  forgive  herself  or  me.  I  will  go 
away  now  and  do  all  I  can ;  you  will  stay 
with  her  ?  " 

I  say  I  will  do  anything  I  can,  and  he 
goes.  The  doctor  comes  down,  speaks  a 
few  words  of  sympathy,  and  he  goes.  I 
put  away  the  luncheon  things,  and  hide  the 
wedding  cake  out  of  sight,  and  then  I  go 
upstairs.  The  grey  dress  has  been  taken 
off  and  put  away,  and  the  mother  is 
standing  by  the  child's  bed  in  her  straight 
black  gown. 

Together  we  prepare  him  for  his  long 
sleep.  She  will  let  no  hand  but  hers  touch 
him,  but  straightens  the  little  white  limbs 
herself,  and  shuts  the  blue  eyes,  and  though 
tears  fall  from  me,  she  does  not  shed  one, 
and  moves  about  pale  and  cold,  as  the 
Squire  called  her — a  marble  woman.  At 
last  all  is  finished,  the  room  is  tidied,  and 
I  go  down  into  the  garden  to  gather  some 
white  flowers. 

It  is  such  a  beautiful  evening ;  the  sun 
is  setting,  the  birds  are  singing,  the  great 
harvest  moon  is  rising  so  great  and  red,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  such  a  tragedy  has 
happened.  I  pick  all  the  flowers  I  can  find, 
and  take  them  upstairs ;  then  I  make  some 
tea,  and  take  that  up.  Later  on  the  doctor 
comes  in  ;  we  try  to  persuade  the  mother  to 
lie  down,  but  we  can't  get  her  to  leave  the 
room  where  he  lies.  She  kneels  all  night 
by  the  bed;  the  harvest  moon  shines  in 
on  her,  and  the  dim  dawn  still  finds  her 
there ;  and  so  passes  the  Squire's  wedding 
night. 

The  dreary  days  pass  slowly  by,  and  we 
stand  by  the  little  grave  lined  with  moss 
and  flowers.  The  white  coffin  is  lowered 
into  it.  His  mother  has  come,  and  stands 
like  a  statue;  but  as  the  first  earth  falls 
with  its  terrible  thud  on  the  coffin,  she 
reels,  and  would  have  fallen  forward  if  we 
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had  not  caught  her.  She  is  carried  back 
to  the  cottage,  and  then  begins  a  fierce 
conflict  between  life  and  death  and  reason. 
Her  brain  has  given  way  under  the  long 
strain.  The  expected  tenants  have  not 
come;  they  don't  like  going  into  a  house  so 
soon  after  a  death.  So  it  is  in  her  own 
little  cottage  that  she  fights  her  battle. 
She  is  often  delirious,  and  cries  for  her 
Johnny  and  her  late  husband ;  she  implores 
that  she  may  die,  but  never  mentions  the 
Squire. 

The  fruit  season  is  over,  the  wheat 
garnered,  and  the  swallows  gone,  before 
she  is  able  to  be  carried  downstairs.  Life 
lias  conquered,  but  she  has  been  much 
wounded  in  the  conflict. 

The  Squire  has  worn  a  little  path  across 
the  green  in  his  walks  to  and  from  the 
cottage.  He,  too,  looks  much  older  and 
graver,  and  I  see  some  grey  hairs  in  his 
dark  locks  now. 

The  first  day  she  is  down  he  asks  if  he 
may  see  her,  but  she  trembles  at  the  idea, 
and  says  she  can't  see  him,  and  that  she 
never  wants  to  see  him  again.  She  is  too 
weak  to  argue  with,  so  I  tell  him  she  is  not 
well  enough,  and  he  goes  sadly  away.  The 
week  after  we  go  away  together  for  change. 

The  weather  is  cold  but  bright,  and  I 
can  see  she  is  gaining  strength  daily.  I  say 
so  to  her  one  day,  and  she  answers : 

"Why  do  I  get  better?  I  wish  I  had 
died  ;  why  didn't  I  when  I  wanted  ?  " 

I  reply  that  I  suppose  she  has  still  work 
to  do  on  earth,  and  "Besides,"  I  add, 
"  think  of  the  poor  Squire." 

"  I  do  think  of  him,"  she  answers. 
"Why  did  I  marry  him?  To  make  my 
Johnny  happy,  for  Johnny's  sake,  to  give 
him  a  pony  and  a  good  education.  I 
thought  I  could  forget  my  husband ;  I  tried 
to  forget  him,  I  put  away  his  picture,  but 
I  never  forgot  him,  never.  I  did  try  so 
hard.  I  thought  it  was  right  to  sacrifice 
myself  for  Johnny.  But  was  it  right  ?  No, 
as  a  judgment  on  me  my  Johnny  was 
taken  away  from  me,  and  I  am  left  alone. 
Why  didn't  I  die  ?  I  am  married  to  the 
Squire,  and  I  loathe  him.  I  only  love  my 
husband,  Johnny's  father.  Perhaps  it  was 
he  who  frightened  the  horses ;  he  is  about 


me  I  know,  and  he  was  angry  with  me  and 
took  Johnny.  You  know,"  she  added 
softly,  "when  Dick  was  dying  he  said  to 
me,  'Take  care  of  our  Johnny';  and  I 
killed  him;  he  will  never  forgive  me;  do 
you  think  he  will  ?  " 

I  was  quite  frightened ;  had  her  reason 
been  affected  ?  1  spoke  to  her  as  sensibly 
as  I  could.  I  told  her  she  was  still  weak, 
that  when  she  got  stronger  she  would  look 
at  things  differently.  I  said  it  was  a  pure 
accident,  that  the  train  frightened  the 
horses.  But  it  all  fell  on  deaf  ears;  her 
eyes  were  gazing  into  the  far-away,  and  she 
only  murmured  to  herself,  "  I  killed  his 
child." 

The  next  day  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
Squire.  He  said  he  was  obliged  to  go 
away  to  Germany  for  a  month  on  business, 
but  he  hoped  when  he  came  back  in 
November  that  his  wife  would  be  well 
again.  Would  I  find  out  if  she  would  like 
to  go  abroad  for  the  winter? 

1  told  her  I  had  heard  from  the  Squire, 
but  she  showed  no  interest.  A  week 
after,  we  were  home  again.  I  left  her  at 
her  lonely  cottage,  and  went  to  my  own 
home. 

Nip  was  delighted  to  see  his  mistress 
again,  and  I  was  glad,  too,  to  see  him  and 
all  my  household  goods.  I  spent  a  very 
busy  time  getting  straight  again  and 
settling  myself  for  the  winter.  All  my 
correspondence  was  in  arrears,  and  as  to 
the  Magazine  Club,  the  volumes  were  piled 
on  the  floor,  so  I  had  little  time  for  visiting, 
as  the  evenings  were  closing  in  and  the 
dews  heavy. 

In  the  country,  too,  people  generally 
hibernate :  nothing  goes  on,  and  certainly 
the  muddy  roads  in  late  autumn  are  not 
inviting.  It  requires  much  strength  of 
mind  to  move  from  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair in  front  of  the  fire  and  wade  through 
the  mud. 

The  moral  of  this  is  to  keep  a  dog. 
They  won't  hibernate,  and  want  more 
exercise  in  the  colder  weather  than  the 
warm.  So  one  November  afternoon  1  pick 
some  flowers  in  the  greenhouse  and  start 
for  a  walk.  A  great  buzzing  fills  the  air : 
that  delightful  country  sound,  a  threshing 
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machine.  It  is  like  a  great  bumble-bee. 
The  air  is  fresh  and  clear,  and  we  walk 
briskly.  I  am  interested  to  see  that  our 
winter  visitors — the  redwings  and  fieldfares 
— have  come.  Rooks  and  starlings  are 
flying  about  in  great  noisy  flocks,  and  Nip 
chases  a  little  squirrel  with  gay  barks. 
The  squirrel  runs  from  bough  to  bough, 
and  tree  to  tree,  enjoying  the  fun,  whilst 
Nip  tears  along  wildly  excited  underneath. 
We  soon  reach  the  green,  and  go  towards 
the  churchyard  to  put  my  flowers  on 
Johnny's  grave.  I  don't  approve,  myself, 
of  putting  flowers  on  graves.  I  consider 
it  morbid ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  things 
one  does  to  please  other  people.  As  I  reach 
the  short  brown  mound,  the  tall  figure  of 
Johnny's  mother  comes  in  from  the  other 
gate,  bent  on  the  same  errand.  She  smiles 
at  me,  and  we  put  our  offerings  down,  and 
she  asks  me  to  go  home  with  her,  as  she 
is  so  lonely.  As  we  get  near  the  cottage 
we  meet  George,  the  groom,  leading  Star. 
Star  seems  to  knew  us :  he  tosses  his 
pretty  head  and  gives  a  little  neigh  ;  and 
George,  touching  his  hat,  says,  "He  do 
miss  the  little  master,  ma'am  ;  he  is  always 
looking  for  him." 

Johnny's  mother  pats  the  pretty  little 
thing,  and  stooping,  kisses  the  star  on  his 
forehead  and  when  she  raises  her  head  her 
eyes  are  wet  with  tears,  the  first  she  has 
shed  since  Johnny  died. 

We  go  silently  into  the  cottage ;  it  is 
tidy  enough  now.  I  notice  the  bi^  picture 
is  back  again,  and  the  vases  full  of  flowers. 
She  shows  me  a  lovely  miniature  of  Johnny, 
and  tells  me  the  Squire  sent  it.  He  is 
detained  by  his  business,  she  also  tells  me, 
but  hopes  to  be  home  by  Christmas.  We 
have  tea,  and  talk  of  everything  but  the 
things  which  lie  nearest  our  hearts.  The 
weather,  the  epidemic  of  influenza — in  fact, 
anything  that  comes  into  our  heads. 
When  I  get  up  to  go  at  last  I  say  : 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  away  for  Christ- 
mas ? "  And  she  replies,  "  I  shall  not  be 
here  for  Christmas." 

She  accompanies  me  to  the  gate  and 
stands  looking  after  me,  lost  in  a  brown 
study,  apparently,  as  she  takes  no  notice  of 
the  wild  flappings  I  make  when  I  reach  the 


end  of  the  green.  Still,  I  feel  quite 
cheered.  She  said  she  wouldn't  be  here 
for  Christmas,  so  I  suppose  she  has  got 
over  all  her  morbid  fancies. 

She  will  live  happily  with  the  Squire,  and 
perhaps  some  more  little  Johnnies  will 
come  to  her,  to  make  up  for  the  one  now 
sleeping  in  the  churchyard. 

It  is  very  cold,  a  few  flakes  of  snow  are 
falling,  so  we  hurry  home  to  the  warm  fire. 
November  is  a  hateful  month,  it  is  worse 
almost  in  the  country  than  the  town; 
besides,  we  have  no  Lord  Mayor's  Show ! 

And  so  the  Autumn  passes  away  to  join 
the  other  autumns. 


IV.— WINTER 

SUCH  a  bitter  day:  what  is  called  a 
black  frost,  I  think — a  frost  which 
hasn't  even  the  advantage  of  a  charming 
appearance.  Hoar-frost  is  so  lovely  and 
sjKirkling,  even  making  cobwebs  beautiful ; 
but  black  frost  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  early  for  such  cold  ;  old-fashioned 
Christmases  are  out  of  date  now,  but  this 
year  is  going  to  be  an  exception. 

I  am  feeding  my  little  pensioners.  Such 
a  lot  of  birds  come  to  breakfast  with  me 
every  morning  —  robins  and  tomtits, 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  chaffinches,  and  the 
ubiquitous  little  sparrows.  Sometimes  a 
rarer  bird  honours  me  with  a  call :  one  day 
a  greenfinch,  another  day  a  bullfinch,  and 
once,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  jay.  He  was 
very  fine  and  large,  and  had  it  all  to  him- 
self, as  all  the  little  birds  flew  from  him  in 
terror,  so  that  though  highly  gratified  by 
his  condescension  in  calling,  I  was  very 
glad  when  he  went. 

I  hear  the  little  birds  twittering  all  round 
in  the  bushes  if  I  am  at  all  late,  and  a  pert 
robin  comes  to  the  sill  and  taps  on  the 
window  to  find  out  the  reason  of  my  non- 
appearance. 

Robins  enjoy,  like  the  cuckoo,  an  unde- 
served reputation.  The  cuckoo  is  always 
calling  attention  to  itself,  and  is  therefore 
taken  at  its  own  valuation.  The  robin  also 
makes  a  great  show  with  his  red  waistcoat 
in  cold  weather,  and  has  always  been  made 
so    much    fuss    about    in   poetry   and   at 
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Christmas  time.  In  reality  he  is  a  dis- 
agreeable, pugnacious  little  creature.  He 
doesn't  like  any  other  birds  to  pick  up 
crumbs,  but  tries  to  chase  them  away,  and 
has  terrific  fights  even  with  his  own  re- 
lations. He  is  certainly  fearless,  and  trades 
on  his  reputation. 

It  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  I  am  very  busy. 
Christmas  is  a  sad  time  to  older  people,  in 
fact,  all  anniversaries  are.  But  Christmas 
is  haunted  by  many  ghosts — ghosts  of 
childhood,  ghosts  of  girlhood,  ghosts  of 
past  and  happy  Christmases  before  the 
gaps  began  to  come  in  the  family  circle. 
But  of  all  these  the  worst  are  the 
ghosts  of  the  "might-have-beens."  These 
should  be  exorcised  at  once,  as  they 
lead  to  much  heart-burning  and  vexation 
of  spirit. 

As  I  don't  enjoy  Christmas  myself, 
having  many  ghosts  of  all  sorts,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  try  and  make  others  enjoy 
it,  so  I  am  making  up  parcels — not  for  the 
post  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  one  of  a 
very  small  minority  who  does  what  the  poor 
Postmaster-General  vainly  implores  us  to  do 
every  Christmas,  "  Post  early."  No,  the 
parcels  I  am  doing  up  now  are  for  the 
people  in  our  village.  .  Tea  for  the  old 
grannies,  sweets  for  the  children,  and 
various  little  parcels  for  Johnny's  mother, 
the  parson's  wife  and  others.  The  Squire 
comes  home  this  afternoon,  and  they  are 
to  go  for  their  long-delayed  honeymoon 
almost  directly  after  Christmas. 

I  have  promised  to  help  decorate  the 
church,  too,  so  I  really  must  be  off. 

The  weather  isn't  so  bad  to  feel  as  it 
looks,  so  I  walk  briskly  to  the  church,  and 
prick  and  stain  my  fingers  for  two  long 
hours,  with  the  rest  of  the  parish. 

We  always  decorate  our  church  in  the 
same  way ;  we  are  conservative,  and  object 
to  change — or  improvement.  We  have  a 
Christmas  text  of  cotton-wool  letters  on  a 
bright  red  ground  along  the  rood  screen ; 
a  holly  and  ivy  wreath  on  the  altar  rails 
pricks  the  hands  of  the  devout.  We  wreathe 
the  pillars  with  evergreens,  and  the  pulpit. 
The  gardener  from  The  Grange  brings  some 
pots  of  plants  which  he  arranges  round  the 
lectern,  and   some   white   flowers   for  the 


font.  One  of  the  farmer's  daughters  makes 
wonderful  things  of  rice  or  tapioca  and 
sealing-wax,  which  grace  the  windows,  and 
we  look  around  much  pleased  with  our 
handiwork.  The  only  thing  undecorated  is 
the  altar — I  should  say  Communion-table. 
We  are  not  ritualistic,  thank  Heaven  ! 

As  I  come  out  I  see  Johnny's  mother 
decorating  his  little  grave  for  Christmas,  so 
I  go  up  to  her  and  she  looks  up.  I  wish 
her  the  Compliments  of  the  Season  and  we 
talk  of  the  seasonable  weather,  and  then  I 
ask : 

"  Do  you  know  when  the  Squire  comes 
back  ?  " 

"  He  said  by  the  half-past  three  train," 
she  answers. 

"  But  the  train  is  sure  to  be  late." 

She  rises,  and  we  stand  looking  down  at 
the  grave.  No  earth  is  to  be  seen ;  it  is  a 
bank  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  I 
wonder  a  little,  as  they  must  have  cost  a 
lot  of  money,  and  I  know  she  has  not 
much. 

"  When  I  am  dead,"  she  remarks  sud- 
denl ',  "I  want  to  be  buried  here  by 
Johnny.  Will  you  remember?  I  don't 
want  to  be  put  in  the  Squire's  vault.  Will 
you  tell  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  I  answer.  "  I  would 
rather  lie  in  the  open  myself  with  the 
flowers  and  birds.  But  you  are  more  likely 
to  see  me  buried.  I  am  a  good  deal  older 
than  you,"  I  add  smiling. 

She  smiles  sadly. 

"Will  you  be  at  home  this  afternoon?" 
I  next  enquire.  "  I  have  a  little  present 
for  you,  and  I  was  going  to  bring  it 
round." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  shall  be 
out,  I  think,"  she  answers  slowly. 

"  Oh !  going  to  meet  the  Squire  I  sup- 
pose. I  will  leave  it  for  you,  then,"  I 
reply. 

We  go  to  the  gate  together.  As  we  part 
she  stoops  down — she  is  a  good  deal  taller 
than  I  am — and  kisses  me. 

"  Good-bye,  dear,"  she  says,  and  goes. 

I  am  surprised.  Though  I  have  known 
her  some  time,  and  very  intimately  lately, 
she  has  never  kissed  me,  or  wished  to  do 
so.     I   daresay  she  feels    extra  lonely,   it 
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1  hear  them  go  tramping  o. 


being   Christmas  time.     She   must  have  a 
dreadful     supply     of     "might-have-been" 

I  go  home  and  eat  my  lunch,  having 
tried  in  vain  to  cleanse  my  ringers.  Then 
I  take  up  a  book,  but  it  looks  so  like  snow 
that  I  think  I  had  better  go  out  at  once- 
Taking  a  basket  and  putting  all  my  little 
parcels  into  it,  I  start  out.  It  is  very  still, 
and  there  is,  no  doubt,  snow  in  the  air. 
The  orchards  stand  still  and  dark  against 
the  gloomy  sky.  Men  have  been  busy 
hedging  and  ditching  —  no  doubt  a 
necessary,  but  a  most  disfiguring  operation. 
The  trees,  too,  have  been  pruned,  useless 
boughs  cut  away,  and  any  mistletoe,  or 
"  kissing-bush "  as  they  call  it  here  with- 
out any  reticence,  torn  down.  Well,  they 
deserve  their  long  sleep  this  year,  they  have 
borne  much  fruit. 

I  go  first  to  Rose  Cottage  and  leave  the 
parcel,  as  the  little  maid  is  the  only  one  at 
home.  Then  to  the  parson's  with  presents 
for  the  children,  to  the  doctor's,  and  on  to 
all  my  friends  like  a  small  edition  of  Santa 
Claus.     At  length  there  is  but  one  parcel 


left — a  packet  of  tea  for  my  favourite  old 
lady  who  lives  on  the  hill. 

Up  I  go.  She-  has  a  daughter  home 
for  Christmas,  and  the  little  cottage  looks 
brighter  than  ever  with  a  bit  of  "Christ- 
mas," as  she  calls  holly,  over  the  brilliant 
pictures  of  the  King  and  Queen  which 
decorate  her  walls.  She  is  very  cheery,  and 
expresses  herself  much  pleased  with  the 
tea.  She  doubts  if  she  will  see  another 
Christmas,  with  much  shaking  of  her  head 
— she  is  past  her  threescore  years  and  ten. 
But  I  tell  her  she  will  outlive  us  all,  and 
with  mutual  good  wishes  for  the  season, 
we  part,  and  I  go  down  the  hill.  A  train 
sweeps  by  me  as  I  descend,  and  I  re- 
member it  is  the  Squire's  train,  though 
half-an-hour  late  by  the  church  clock. 
Lights  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
cottage  windows,  but  Rose  Cottage  is  quite 
dark  still.  Johnny's  mother  will  get  very 
cold  waiting  at  the  station.  I  waste  no 
time,  but  hasten  home,  as  the  snow  is 
beginning — big  feathery  flakes  are  falling 
— and  I  get  home  just  in  time. 

Snow  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  took  at— 
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the  sight  of  the  "  white  world "  the  first 
morning  fills  one  with  admiration — but 
otherwise  it  is  hateful,  and  in  the  country 
it  lies  for  days.  Then  the  thaw  comes,  and 
the  roads,  a  mixture  of  snow  and  mud,  are 
of  the  consistency  of  hasty  pudding. 

Polar  exploration  is  a  thing  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  at  all.  It  seems  to  be  so 
foolish  to  endure  so  much  to  gain  so  little. 
And  it  is  so  dirty,  too :  a  yearly  bath  in  a 
teacupful  of  water  is  not  my  fancy.  I  sit 
down  comfortably  in  front  of  the  fire  with 
a  nice  book  and  a  pleasing  sense  of  duty 
accomplished.  Nip  lies  ac  my  feet  It  is 
strange  that  even  to  unselfish  people  the 
sound  of  a  high  wind  outside,  rain  beating 
against  the  window,  or  the  consciousness  of 
snow  falling  heavily,  makes  them  feel  all 
the  more  comfortable.  They  may  murmur, 
as  a  strong  gust  shakes  the  house,  "  God 
help  the  poor  sailors,"  or  feel  pity  for  the 
homeless  ones,  but  the  contrast  is  pleasant. 

I  have  just  finished  a  cosy  tea  when  I 
hear  the  front  door  bell,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  the  Squire  comes  in.  He  looks  like 
Father  Christmas  or  a  polar  bear,  but  his 
face  is  pale  and  worried. 

"  Is  she  here  ?  "  he  asks. 

I  know  at  once  whom  he  means,  and  reply : 

41  No ;  I  haven't  seen  her  since  the 
morning.  Didn't  she  go  to  the  station  to 
meet  you?" 

"No;  where  is  she?  She  is  not  at 
home — she  hasn't  been  home  since  lunch, 
and  it  is  after  five  now.  She  is  not  at  the 
parson's  or  at  the  doctor's.  She  hasn't 
gone  by  the  train — I  asked  at  the  station. 
Where  is  she?" 

44 Perhaps  she  has  gone  to  see  some  one  a 
little  way  off,  and  is  stopping  there  because 
of  the  snow,"  I  suggest  feebly,  though 
dismal  forebodings  will  fill  my  head. 

"  She  doesn't  know  any  one  to  go  and 
see.  No  ;  something  has  happened  to  her. 
Surely  she  would  have  been  at  home  to  see 
me  ?  I  must  go  and  look  for  her."  And  he 
turned  to  go. 

"Do  stay  and  have  a  cup  of  tea,  you 
look  so  cold,"  I  say;  "and  then  if  she 
hasn't  come  back  we  will  send  the  men  to 
look  for  her." 

44  How  can  I  drink  tea  ?     Perhaps  she  is 


lost  in  the  snow.  I  will  go  up  to  the  house 
and  send  out  men  at  once."  And  he 
turned  away  and  left 

I  couldn't  settle  after  he  had  gone.  His 
anxiety  affected  me,  and  putting  on  a  cloak 
I  go  to  the  front  door.  I  can  hear  carol 
singers  somewhere,  and  their  voices  sound 
soft  and  sweet  in  the  distance.  Hours 
pass,  it  seems  to  me.  I  wander  from  my 
sitting-room  to  the  front  door  and  back 
again.  Nip  seems  to  feel  nervous,  too,  and 
follows  me  as  I  move  backwards  and 
forwards,  though  his  eyes  look  wistfully  at 
the  warm  fire  and  comfortable  rug. 

At  last  he  pricks  up  his  ears  and  gives  a 
short  bark,  and  then  a  long  howl.  I  listen, 
and  distinctly  hear  the  muffled  sound  of 
many  footsteps  coming  along  the  road,  a 
measured  tramp,  tramp,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer.  It  may  be  only  the  bell-ringers, 
and  yet  my  heart  beats  to  suffocation.  I 
can't  move,  I  feel  rooted  to  the  spot 
They  stop  at  my  gate,  and  there  is  a 
whispered  consultation ;  and  then  I  hear 
the  footsteps  of  one  man  only  come  up  the 
path.  He  looms  out  of  the  snow  and 
stands  in  front  of  me.  It  is  the  bailiff, 
but  his  ruddy  face  is  pale. 

44  Please,  mum,  we've  found  the  Squire's 
lady,"  he  says  huskily,  touching  his  cap. 

"  You  have  found  her?     Where?"  1  ask. 

44  Please,  mum,  we  found  her  in  the  long 
orchard  in  the  round  pond.  We're  taking 
her  home.  Will  'ee  go  and  tell  the  Squire, 
mum,  please?     We  durn't." 

44  In  the  pond  ?  "  I  repeat ;  "  how  did  she 
get  there  ?     Is  she  drowned  ?  " 

44  I'm  afeared  so,  mum,"  he  answers, 
shaking  his  head.  "  I  don't  know  'ow  she 
got  in  there.  But  we'll  be  going  on,  and 
take  her  home  and  tell  the  doctor.  But  do 
'ee  tell  the  Squire,  mum.  He'll  take  it 
hard,  I'm  afeared."     And  he  goes. 

They  pick  up  their  burden,  and  I  hear 
them  go  tramping  on.  Round  the  bend  of 
the  road  they  go,  five  men,  four  of  them 
carrying  something  covered  with  a  tarpaulin 
or  some  dark  covering.  The  snow  has 
almost  covered  it  as  if  to  hide  the  sad  thing 
from  our  gaze. 

It  all  seems  to  explain  itself  to  me  as  I 
toil  up  through  the  avenue  to  the  Grange. 
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The  intense,  undying  love  for  her  hus- 
band had  been  intensified  by  Johnny's 
death,  which  she  considered  as  a  judgment 
on  her.  for  being  unfaithful  to  him.  The 
idea  of  second  marriage,  which  had  always 
been  repugnant  to  her,  had  got  more  and 
more  distasteful,  and  she  had  found  the 
solution  only  in  death. 

But  how  to  tell  the  Squire  ?  How  dread- 
ful it  seemed  to  think  that,  whilst  I  was 
sitting  in  my  comfortable  arm-chair,  enjoy- 
ing the  imaginary  woes  of  a  novel  heroine, 
she  should  have  entered  the  dark  valley  of 
her  own  accord,  and  that  a  real  tragedy  had 
taken  place  so  near  my  gates. 

The  library  windows  are  open,  and  a 
blood-red  light  lay  on  the  snow  from  the 
shaded  lamp.  I  can  see  the  Squire  sitting 
near  the  table,  with  his  head  on  his  hands. 

"  Squire,"  I  call. 

"Who's  there?"  And  he  comes  to  the 
window  and  sees  me. 

"  You  have  news  ?  Come  in."  I  go 
round  to  the  front  door,  which  he  opens  for 
me,  and  I  follow  him  into  the  library. 

Then  he  turns  round : 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  She  is  found,"  I  say  jerkily.  "  They 
have  taken  her  home." 

"Taken  her  home?  What  do  you 
mean?  For  God's  sake  tell  me  the 
truth?"  he  cries. 

I  brace  myself  up  and  say  with  an 
effort: 

"  They  found  her  in  the  deep  pond ;  she 
is  drowned." 

"  He  looks  at  me  stupidly,  and  repeats 
slowly,  "  They  found  her  in  the  deep  pond, 
and  she  is  drowned.  I  don't  understand. 
Tell  me,  how  did  she  get  drowned  ?  The 
pond  is  not  near  the  path." 

I  don't  know  what  to  tell  him.  Why 
should  1  have  to  tell  him  the  dreadful 
news  ?     What  shall  I  say  ? 

He  waits  patiently,  looking  at  me.  At 
last: 

"  I  think  she  drowned  herself,"  I  say 
desperately. 

"  And  why  do  you  think  so  ? "  he 
inquires  very  quietly. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  and  you 
must  judge  whether  I  am  right,"  I  answer. 


"  You  may  not  understand.  I  can  under- 
stand a  little  bit,  but  then  I,  too,  am  a 
woman.  When  her  husband  died  she 
didn't  put  her  sorrow  from  her  as  a  man 
would.  She  cherished  it  and  magnified  it. 
She  thought  of  him  all  day  and  all  night. 
She  imagined  what  he  would  say  to  her,  and 
she  lived  her  short  happy  married  life  with 
him  over  and  over  again  in  her  imagina- 
tion, until  to  her  he  was  almost  a  god,  and 
a  live  being  in  another  and  perfect  world. 
She  had  promised  him  to  take  care  of 
Johnny,  and  so  when  the  question  came 
between  herself  and  Johnny's  welfare,  she 
sacrificed  her  feelings.  Even  then  she 
told  me  she  didn't  think  it  was  right,  and 
that  she  felt  as  if  she  was  committing 
bigamy.  After  you  told  her  you  had  had 
trouble,  pity  for  you  also  became  a  factor 
in  her  case.  She  tried  then  to  '  let  her 
dead  bury  its  dead.'  She  banished  the 
picture,  and  for  a  time  almost  succeeded. 
Then  came  the  dreadful  time  of  Johnny's 
death.  She  told  me  it  was  a  judgment  on 
her  for  being  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
and  always  said  she  had  killed  him.  Then 
you  went  away  and  she  was  much  alone." 

My  voice  broke,  though  I  had  gone  on 
boldly  so  far.  The  Squire  didn't  speak ;  he 
was  sitting  down  again,  with  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands.     I  went  on  : 

"  I  thought  she  had  got  better.  She  told 
me  she  was  going  away — at  least,  would  not 
be  here  for  Christmas — so  I  thought  she 
meant  she  was  going  with  you.  This 
morning  I  met  her,  and  she  asked  me  to 
tell  you  that  she  wanted  to  be  buried  by 
Johnny.     Oh,  why  didn't  I  understand  !  " 

He  made  no  answer.  I  could  not 
comfort  him,  his  grief  was  too  deep  for 
any  one  to  help.  So  I  left  him  alone  with 
his  sorrow,  and  went  away.  The  snow  had 
stopped  now,  and  I  went  quickly  home, 
but  it  was  long  before  I  slept  that  miserable 
night. 

It  is  Christmas  morning.  A  beautiful 
real  picture  Christmas.  The  snow  sparkles 
in  the  clear  sunshine  and  the  bells  ring 
gaily.  We  all  assemble  at  church  to  sing 
the  Christmas  hymns,  but  the  Squire  is  not 
there,  and  the  parson's  voice  breaks,  and 
there  is  almost  a  sob  in  the  church  as  he 
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prays  "  for  all  those  who  in  this  transitory 
life  are  in  trouble,  sorrow,  need,  sick- 
ness, or  any  other  infirmity."  The 
Christmas  greetings  we  exchange  are  full 
of  sadness.  Our  village  has  never  before 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  a  tragedy, 
and  we  all  feel  it  and  share  the  Squire's 
sorrow. 

Two  days  later  I  go  to  the  cottage  to  bid 
her  a  last  farewell.  She  lies  in  her  last 
narrow  bed  on  a  table  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  her  husband's  picture  looking  down 
on  her.     Her  face  looks  almost  stern,  and 


very  sad.  She  lies  on  a  bed  of  flowers, 
white,  and  her  favourite  heliotrope,  and 
there  are  flowers  everywhere.  I  have 
brought  some,  but  don't  know  where  to  put 
them.  I  look  up  and  see  the  vases  she 
always  filled  are  empty.  I  put  my  flowers 
there,  as  I  know  she  would  like  it,  and 
pressing  a  last  kiss  on  the  cold  white  fore- 
head, I  go. 

Two  hours  later  the  bells  toll,  and  she  is 
laid  to  rest  by  Johnny,  and  her  troubled 
mind  is  at  rest 

And  so  the  Winter  passed  away. 


-* 


*- 


THEN  AND  NOW 

By   LADY   NICHOLSON 


I    KNOW  the  garden  well : 
Sleeping  or  waking,  it  is  always  here 
Before  my  unwilling  eyes.      My  constant  prayer 
Is  not  to  see  it. 

How  quaint  and  still  it  was ! 
The  trellis-walk  o'erlooked  a  silver  mere, 
And  trailing  purple  blossoms  from  a  vase 
Of  porphyry  smiled  upon  their  own  reflection  there. 
I  hate  myself  that  I  can  not  forget  1 

That  was  a  summer  night, 

Unearthly  in  its  splendour:  such  a  light 

Flooded  the  land  as,  with  a  coronet 

Of  blazing  stars  upon  her  pale  brow  set, 

The  haughty  moon  rose  slowly  on  our  sight. 

A  tiny  pebble  gleamed 

With  ruby  flashes  as  it  lay 

Just  where  your  white  dress  swept  the  way, 

And '  one  great  rose  hung  still  as  death : 

It  almost  seemed 

A  carven  thing,  save  for  its  lovely  breath, 

That  touched  us  like  a  dream  that  will  not  stay. 

Did  nothing  tell  you,  yesterday, 
Who  it  was  in  the  crowded  way 
That  came  with  the  step  of  vanished  years? 
The  fierce,  sad  love — the  bitter  tears — 
Is  it  dead,  and  have  they  never  been, 
That  I  should  be  near  you,  unfelt — unseen? 
Did  nothing  tell  you  it  was  I — 
I,  myself — who  was  passing  by? 


! 


IT  was  a  bitterly  cold  evening  in  De- 
cember when  I  drove  from  my  office 
in  Fleet  Street  to  Marylebone  Station  to 
catch  the  dining-car  express  to  Sheffield. 

Although  we  should,  from  the  experi- 
ences gained  during  the  last  six  momhs  or 
so,  be  able  to  stand  any  kind  of  weather, 
from  blizzard  to  deluge,  fog  or  icy  wind, 
the  night  to  which  I  have  referred  stands 
out  as  a  record,  the  elements  having  served 
up  at  one  time  everything  possible  to 
contribute  to  personal  discomfort,  and  I 
suffered  in  temper  accordingly. 

However,  though  the  mercury  outside 
was  steadily  falling,  my  spirits  went  up  with 
a  bound  when  I  entered  the  warm  and 
cosy  corridor  train,  and  seated  myself  in  a 
most  comfortable  chair  in  the  dining  car. 
I  pictured,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  miseries 
of  such  a  ride  on  a  similar  night  in  the 
days  not  long  past,  when  the  best  of  com- 
fort to  be  got  on  any  English  railway  was 
but  meagre,  the  lights  too  poor  for  reading, 
the  frigid  air  but  slightly  modified  by  foot- 
warmers,  the  refreshment  only  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  wild  scramble  at  a  station 
buffet  And  what  a  contrast  !  Now  I  read 
with  as  much  ease  as  at  my  own  fireside, 
and  when  dinner  was  presently  served, 
dainty  in  all  its  appointments,  as  delicately 
offering  its  appeal  to  the  appetite  as  if  one 
were  at  rest  instead  of  travelling  at  express 
speed,  and  partaken  of  in  leisurely  enjoy- 
ment, I  blessed  the  purveyors  of  these 
modem  luxuries,  and  with  no  little  warmth 
of  phrase  expressed  to  my  vii-d-ws  both 
my  content  and  my  wonder  at  the  system 
No.  II.    New  Series.    February,  1904.  S' 


which  made  so  light  of  catering  to  a  train- 
load  of  passengers  en  route. 

I  little  knew  at  the  moment  that  in  these 
raptures  1  was  paying  a  compliment,  as 
sincere  as  it  was  unconscious ;  but,  as  one 
remark  led  to  another,  I  was  soon  struck  by 
the  intimate  knowledge  which  my  unknown 
travelling  companion  possessed  of  the 
subject  I  had  started ;  and  finally  I  was 
compelled  to  ask  into  whose  company 
fortune  had  brought  me.  Then  I  dis- 
covered that  he  was  indeed  one  speaking 
with  authority  on  the  subject  of  railway 
catering—no  less  than  the  hotel  and  re- 
freshment •  room  manager  of  the  Great 
Central  Railway  Company,  Mr.  William 
Ingram.  Hence,  indeed,  this  article;  for 
Mr.  Ingram,  during  the  run  to  Sheffield, 
not  only  supplied  me  with  much  informa- 
tion on  the  working  of  this  interesting 
department  of  modern  enterprise,  but  en- 
abled me  to  inspect  the  actual  working  of 
the  culinary  arrangements  for  train  catering. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  regular 
work  of  this  department  embraced  services 
running  between  Newcastle  and  Bourne- 
mouth, Liverpool  and  the  East  Coast, 
London,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Bradford, 
Leeds,  etc.  My  informant  referred  with 
justifiable  pride  to  the  large  number  of  cars 
under  his  control,  and  gave  me  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  astonishing  number  of  meals 
supplied  in  them,  which  he  attributed  to 
the  twin  facts  of  high  quality  and  low 
charges,  to  both  of  which,  as  I  gallantly 
replied,  I  was  able  to  contribute  my 
personal  testimony.     The  same  attention  is 
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given  to  third-class  as  to  first-class  passen- 
gers, he  also  assured  me ;  and  on  picking 
up  a  menu  in  the  third-class  dining  car 
later,  I  observed  that,  (or  the  modest  charge 
of  2/6,  they  were  regaled  wilh  such  sub- 
stantial fare  as  mock  turtle  soup,  halibut 


one  hundred  and  forty  third-class  passengers 
were  conveyed  from  Bradford.  A  sump- 
tuous table -d'hSU  breakfast  was  served 
on  the  outward  journey,  and  an  eight- 
course  dinner  served  on  the  return. 
Another  large  party  passing  through   Mr. 


THE    KITCHEN   ON   A   RAILWAY   DINING  CAR. 


with   shrimp    sauce,   roast    mutton,   vege- 
tables, sweets,  cheese  and  celery. 

The  record  number  of  passengers 
accommodated  with  full  meals  on  one 
train  by  Mr.  Ingram  was  in  the  instance 
of  the  Conservative  Demonstration  in  1901 
at    Blenheim,    when    sixty    first-class    and 


Ingram's  hands  consisted  of  the  Mayor 
and  members  of  the  Grimsby  Corporation, 
with  their  friends,  journeying  to  and  from 
Marylebone,  when  on  the  up  journey  two 
hundred  and  forty  passengers  partook  of 
breakfast  and,  when  returning,  an  excellent 
supper. 
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These  facts  were  interesting,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  even 
more  so  to  know  how  the  practical  part 
of  the  work  is  performed,  and  as  I  was 
returning  to  town  shortly,  Mr.  Ingram 
arranged  for  me  to  be  taken  over  the 
kitchen  when  I  travelled  on  the  8.50  a-m. 
train  from  Sheffield,  which  runs  to 
Marylcbone  without  a  stop.  On  board- 
ing the  train  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
rosy- faced    chef    was    introduced    to    me, 


became  busily  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  meals.  Within  fifteen  minutes  the 
efaf  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Now,  sir,  if 
you  will  take  your  seat,  breakfast  is  ready 
to  be  served ! "  Needless  to  say,  as 
it  was  a  fine  frosty  morning,  and  my 
appetite  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
savoury  odours,  I  was  not  slow  in  acting 
upon  this  suggestion.  After  the  meal 
had  been  partaken  of,  and  with  relish, 
I  returned  to  further  investigate  the  work 
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and  he  said  that,  although  I  should  not 
find  much  room  within  his  quarters,  never- 
theless he  would  be  able  to  let  me  see  him 
prepare  breakfast  for  the  large  number  of 
passengers  travelling  by  that  train.  We 
were  surrounded  in  that  limited  but  well- 
packed  space  with  plentiful  supplies  of  fish, 
bacon,  eggs,  kidneys,  chops,  steaks,  hot 
rolls,  butter,  jam,  marmalade,  tea,  coffee, 
and  in  fact  everything  conducive  to  a 
sumptuous  breakfast.  Immediately  upon 
the  train  starting,  the  gas  -  stoves  were 
lighted,    and   the   chef  and   his    assistant 


of  the  kitchen  department,  and  now  I  had 
a  better  chance  to  study  the  marvellous 
adaptations  of  this  tiny  apartment.  Every 
inch  of  the  space  was  so  carefully  utilised 
it  could  give  points  in  the  packing  away  of 
crockery,  glass,  and  linen  to  one  of  the 
best-appointed  hotels  or  steamboats.  In  a 
space  comprising  about  one-third  of  an 
ordinary  corridor  coach,  there  is  safely  and 
conveniently  stowed  sufficient  to  cater  for  a 
party  of  one  hundred  at  a  sitting.  How  the 
housewife  would  marvel  at  this  economy  of 
space  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  fittings  ! 
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The  cooking-ranges  are  admirably  con- 
structed for  dealing  with  large  quantities  of 
food.  They  will  roast,  bake,  boil,  stew, 
grill,  and  toast,  while  the  waste  heat  from 
the  cooking  is  utilised  to  heat  the  water 
required  for  the  necessary  culinary 
operations. 

All  the  crockery,  glass,  etc.,  is  stacked 
away  in  ingeniously  arranged  racks.  The 
kitchen  is  also  fitted  with  an  ample 
supply  of  the  necessary  cooking  utensils, 
including  copper  stew-,  saute-,  and  omelette- 
pans.  The  appointments  are  of  the  highest 
order,  the  finest,  electro-plated  Sheffield 
goods,  superior  Belfast  linen,  and  china  of 
an  expensive  and  attractive  character. 

I  did  not  stop  to  see  the  operations  of 
cleaning  and  washing  up  the  different 
articles  used  on  the  joumey ;  but  before  I 
alighted  from  the  train,  I  went  to  wish  my 
acquaintance,  the  (heft  adieu,  and  found  the 


kitchen  as  bright  and  attractive  as  when  I 
first  entered  it,  with  no  trace  whatever  of 
it  having  been  used  that  day,  everything 
being  quite  in  order  for  the  return  joumey, 
with  the  exception  of  a  basket,  which,  I 
was  informed,  contained  the  used  table- 
linen  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  company's 
own  laundry  at  New  Holland. 

I  could  easily  extend  this  article  with 
many  illustrations  of  the  wonderful  organ- 
isation required  to  bring  such  a  depart- 
ment as  railway  catering  to  the  perfection 
reached  by  the  Great  Central  Company, 
but  it  is  hardly  necessary.  Its  results  are 
seen  in  the  patronage  it  attracts ;  but  of  all 
those  who  enjoy  the  modern  luxury  of 
breakfasting,  lunching,  or  dining  in  such 
comfort  and  ease  while  riding  at  high 
speed,  how  few  realise  the  amount  of 
thought  and  care  that  have  gone  to  make 
that  possible ! 
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DISTINCT,  peculiar,  ami  lonely  is  the  place 
in  fiction  held  bv  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
the  author  of  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel," 
"  Beauchamp's  Career,"  "  The  Egoist,"  and  other 
novels.  Mr.  Meredith  has  been  more  than  once 
described  as  a  prose  Browning.  He  has,  indeed, 
much  of  Mr.  Browning's  obscurity  of  style,  not 
caused  by  any  obscurity  of  thought,  but  rather  by  a 
certain  perverse  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  to  the  business  of  making  his  meaning  as 
clear  to  others  as  it  is  to  himself.  He  lacks  the 
novelist's  first  charm,  the  power  of  telling  a  story 
well.  But  he  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  modern  novelists,  short  of  the 
very  greatest.  There  arc  times  when  the  reader  is 
inclined  to  wonder  how,  with  so  many  great  gifts,  he 
has  failed  to  become  a  great  novelist.  We  record 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Meredith  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  gaining  that  place  in  fiction  which  our  own 
judgment  of  his  capacity  would  say  that  he  is  surely 
well  qualified  to  attain. 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  from  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own 
Times"  (1880)  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
is  a  personal  one.  I  read  it  in  1884,  and, 
astonished  at  this  eulogy  of  a  writer,  none 
of  whose  novels — devoted  novel-reader  as 
I  was — had  I  ever  opened,  went  straight 
out  and  bought  "  Richard  Feverel  n  ;  and 
ever  since  I  have  regarded  Meredith  as 
intellectually  the  greatest  master  of  English 
fiction.  For  my  own  introduction  to  his 
works  I  consequently  feel  directly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  The  second 
reason  is  that  this  quotation,  so  strikingly 
just  in  its  estimate,  from  the  chronicler's 
point  of  view,  of  the  place  then  occupied 
by  Meredith  in  Victorian  literature,  enables 
us  to*' realise  how  great  a  change  has  been 
effected  in  public  opinion.  At  that  time 
he  was  fifty-two  years  old,  and  had 
published  all  his  best  novels,  except  "  Diana 
of  the  Crossways"  (1885),  yet,  to  the 
general  public  —  and  not  an  unliterary 
public  either — he  was  practically  unknown. 
With  the  exception  just  mentioned, 
Meredith  has  published  nothing  since  1880 
which  has  added  to  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  fiction;  and  "Richard  Feverel" 
had  come  out  in  1859. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  something 
has  been  done  to  remove  this  slur  on  the 
literary  intelligence  of  the  nation,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  later  eighties  that  it  was 
gradually  brought  home  to  the  public,  by 
the  persistent  championship  of  a  younger 
generation  of  critics,  that  the  name  of 
Meredith  must  be  ranked  not  "  short  of," 
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but  ^  ide  by  side  with,  the  giants  of  English 
literature.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  was 
mainly  his  unconventional  style.  Brown- 
ing, Meredith's  senior  by  sixteen  years,  had 
been  recognised  by  the  public  nearly  twenty 
years  earlier,  and  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  a  literary  generation  which  had 
assimilated  Browning  would  have  been 
quicker  to  accept  Meredith ;  but  here  we 
have  to  face  the  ordinary  man's  distinction 
between  fiction  and  poetry.  He  expects 
poetry  to  be  cast  in  a  diction  differing  more 
or  less  from  everyday  language  ;  but  in  novel 
writing  he  had  been  accustomed  to  a  lucid 
and  straightforward  style.  Great  novels  were 
already  familiar  to  him  in  a  prose  which 
he  could  read  without  being  constantly 
brought  up  sharp  by  sentences  which  might 
be  "  infernally  clever  "  but  were  at  first  rather 
hard  nuts  to  crack.  He  had  had  Scott  and 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot, 
and  he  was  not  inclined  to  believe 
that  Browningese  or  Carlylese  was  neces- 
sary for  a  novelist.  Anything  of  that  sort 
was  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  meant 
that  the  man  was  either  mad  or  bad,  and 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  please. 
There  was  only  one  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection, and  that  was  to  make  people  realise 
that  if  Meredith's  style  was  unusual,  so 
were  his  merits,  and  that  any  trouble  in- 
volved in  reading  his  books  was  well 
repaid ;  and  as  they  came  to  read  the 
novels  in  greater  numbers,  enough  of  them 
made  this  discovery  to  establish  Meredith's 
position  among  all  who  were  influenced  by 
the  weight  of  contemporary  criticism.  That 
Meredith's  works  can  ever  be  really  popular, 
I  do  not  suppose ;  but  it  is  something  for 
the  epicures  in  literature  to  have  familiarised 
popular  opinion  with  a  new  standard  of 
taste,  even  though  it  can  only  be  really 
enjoyed  by  an  educated  minority. 

George  Meredith,  alike  in  his  poems  and 
in  his  prose  fiction—  for  he  is  a  fine  poet 
as  well  as  a  great  novelist — is  essentially  a 
thinker,  a  critic  of  life.  I  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  that  he  cannot 
tell  a  story  well.  "  Harry  Richmond  "  and 
"  Vittoria,"  for  instance,  are  straightforward 
enough,  and  remarkably  free  from  those 
exuberances  of  vocabulary  which  frequently 
puzzle  the  reader  of  Meredith's  works, 
particularly  the  later  ones  in  which  his 
method  has  degenerated  into  mannerism. 
But  undoubtedly  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
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writer  to  complicate,  so  to  speak,  his  stage- 
directions,  and  to  elaborate  his  analysis  of 
situation  and  action  to  an  extent  which 
obstructs  the  good,  easy  galloper  through 
the  Mudie  list.  "  The  fiction  which  is  the 
summary  of  actual  life,  the  within  and  with- 
out of  us,"  writes  Meredith  in  "  Diana,"  "  is, 
prose  or  verse,  plodding  or  soaring,  philo- 
sophy's elect  handmaiden " ;  and  in  his 
work  there  is  sometimes  a  struggle  between 
the  philosopher,  the  artist,  and  the  creator, 
which  results  in  an  imperfect  literary  fusion. 
He  is  aware  of  this  himself.  In  "Sandra 
Belloni "  (his  most  subjective,  as  its 
sequel,  "Vittoria,"  is  his  most  objective 
book)  he  expressly  says :  "  All  attesta- 
tion favours  the  critical  dictum  that 
a»  novel  is  to  give  us  copious  sugar 
and  no  cane.  My  philosopher's  error  is  to 
deem  the  sugar,  born  of  the  cane,  insepar- 
able from  it.  The  which  is  naturally 
resented,  and  away  flies  my  book  back  at 
the  heads  of  the  librarians,  hitting  me, 
behind  them,  a  far  more  grievous  blow." 

Yet  alike  as  creator  and  as  artist, 
Meredith's  genius  is  eminent.  The  man 
who  has  given  us  characters  like  Sir  Austin 
Feverel,  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  Emilia, 
Wilfrid  Pole,  Roy  Richmond,  or  such  women 
as  Lucy  and  Clare  in  "  Richard  Feverel," 
Laetitia  in  "  The  Egoist,"  the  Countess  in 
"  Evan  Harrington  " — Meredith's  women 
are  marvels  of  insight — must  rank  with  the 
greatest  readers  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart.  The  list  might  be  extended  to  any 
length,  for  his  characters  are  never  mere 
play-house  puppets,  but  types  of  living 
humanity.  And  the  writer  of  such  magical 
chapters  as  "A  diversion  on  a  penny 
whistle"  in  "Richard  Feverel"  or  "By 
Wilming  Weir"  in  "  Sandra  Belloni,"  has 
shown  conclusively  his  command  over  the 
beauties  of  his  English  tongue.  With 
his  Celtic  blood,  German  education,  and 
French  sympathies,  such  a  temperament 
as  Meredith's — a  Niagara  of  force — could 
not  easily  be  kept  within  the  limits  of 
conventional  expression.  He  abounds 
ordinarily  and  naturally  in  metaphor, 
epigram,  conceits,  huge  billows  and  water- 
falls and  whirlpools  of  phrase,  storm-tossed, 
foaming  and  frothing,  with  magnificent 
rainbow  effects,  though  he  can  write  simply 
enough  when  the  case  is  simple.  If  a 
rather  far-fetched  style  was  Meredith's 
natural  utterance,  it  was  also,  to  some 
extent,  a  result  of  deliberate  composition; 
but  at  its  best  it  has  peculiar  virtues  of 
its  own.  He  makes  one  of  his  own 
characters  say,  "  Our  language  is  not  rich 


in  subtleties  for  prose;  a  writer  who  is 
not  servile  and  has  insight  must  coin  from 
his  own  mint."  His  thought  is  complex, 
and  shot  with  many  colours,  and,  with 
extraordinary  fertility  of  resource,  he  com- 
pels language  to  the  use  he  needs,  following 
his  own  principle  that  "  the  art  of  the  pen 
is  to  rouse  the  inward  vision,  instead  of 
labouring  with  a  drop-scene  brush,  as  it 
were,  to  the  eye." 

There  is  nothing  pretentious  or  priggish 
or  pontifical  about  Meredith's  criticism  of 
life,  and  it  is  untainted  by  cynicism.  His 
philosophy  is  dominated  by  a  great  beli|f  in 
the  wholesomeness  of  nature,  interpreted  by 
an  honest  use  of  brains.  He  aims  at  the 
reader's  inner  consciousness  through  a 
representation  of  real  people,  and  of  the 
working  of  their  minds  and  characters. 
He  "  bids  us  see  that  we  are  not  so  pretty 
as  rose-pink,  and  not  so  repulsive  as  dirty 
drab."  His  instrument  is  the  Comic  Spirit, 
his  purge  comedy  rather  than  tragedy,  his 
purpose  the  exposure  of  shams  and 
sentimentality,  so  largely  fostered  by  the 
conventional  type  of  fiction,  to  which  he 
thus  provides  an  antitoxin. 

To  Meredith's  poems  I  can  only 
allude  briefly.  Some  are  purely  lyrical, 
lovely,  and  melodious,  like  "Love  in  a 
Valley,"  or  "The  Lark  Ascending,"  or 
abound  in  an  intimate  observation  of 
nature,  like  "  The  South- Wester ; "  others, 
like  "  The  Empty  Purse,"  contain  the 
quintessence  of  his  thoughts  on  life ;  others, 
like  his  masterpiece,  "  Modern  Love,"  are 
really  dramatic  romances,  while  the  fine 
Odes  on  France  are  rich  in  historical 
criticism.  Many  of  the  poems,  though 
by  no  means  all,  are  decidedly  difficult 
to  follow,  so  packed  is  the  diction  with 
wealth  of  thought  and  imagery.  Those 
who  wish  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his 
mystery  must  go  to  Meredith's  poetry ; 
he  speaks  there  for  himself,  and  is  not 
fettered  by  the  dramatic  requirements  of 
fiction. 
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Fortnightly :  June. 
W.  E.  Henley  on  "  Rhoda  Fleming."    Athenaum  : 

July  31. 
A.  Symons  on  "  Rhoda  Fleming."    Time:  Aug. 
A.  Symons  on  "  The  Egoist."    Time :  Dec. 
1887.— George  Meredith,  by  Flora  L.  Shaw.     New  Prince- 
ton Review :  March  and  April. 
J.  M.  Gray  on  "Ballads  and  Poems."    Academy: 

June  11. 
W.  E.  Henley  on  "  Ballads  and  Poems.  Athenaum: 

June  11. 
A  word  with  George  Meredith.    Atlantic :  June. 
G.  P.   Baker,  junr.,  on  G.   Meredith.    Harvard: 

June. 
G.  W.  Foote  on  "  Ballads  and  Poems."    Progress  : 

July. 
Poetry  of  George  Meredith.     Westminster :  Sept. 
An  Inarticulate  Poet    Spectator :  Oct.  15. 
(Continued  to  next  month.) 
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ANTONIO  PANIZZI  rendered  many 
and  memorable  sen-ices  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  high  on  the  list  of  them 
must  be  placed  that  of  having  secured,  at 
the  earliest  possible  age,  Richard  Gamett 
as  one  of  its  librarians.  The  good  deed 
was  done  out  of  the  personal  kindness 
which  played  no  small  part  in  Pan's  rugged 


it  is  amusing  to  wonder  how  his  life  would 
have  been  changed  had  he  gone  to  Oxford 
instead  of  entering  the  Museum  at  sixteen. 
He  could  hardly  have  failed  to  win  a 
fellowship,  and  would  long  ere  now  have 
been  the  dignified  head  of  his  college,  not 
less  learned,  perhaps,  than  he  is,  but  learned 
surely  within  a  more   limited   range.     All 
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cliaracter,  for  Dr.  Garnet i's  father,  an 
Assistant  Keeper  in  the  Library,  had  died 
suddenly.  Hut  in  doing  it  Panizzi  brought 
to  the  Museum  a  recruit  who,  in  the 
congenial  surroundings  amid  which  he  was 
thus  cast,  grew  up  to  be  the  most  eminent 
representative  of  English  practical  librarian- 
ship  in  literature,  just  as  Panizzi  himself 
best  represents  it  in  administration,  and 
Henry  Bradshaw  in  bibliography.  Dr. 
Garnett  himself  is  fond  of  speculating  on 
the  unfulfilled  possibilities  of  history,  and 


the  old  part  of  the  Museum  Library  was 
being  re-catalogued  when  Dr.  Garnett 
entered  it,  and  at  the  age  when  most  lads  ol 
his  tastes  and  ability  were  being  tied  down 
to  the  narrow  range  of  studies  recognised 
by  the  Universities,  he  was  browsing  among 
the  literature  of  one  subject  and  period 
after  another.  By  and  by  his  work  as 
"placer"  of  all  new  acquisitions  to  the 
Museum  Library  further  enlarged  his  range. 
Even  Mark  I'attison,  the  author  of  the  best 
known    and    silliest    of    library  maxims — 
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"The  librarian  who  reads  is  lost" — 
would  have  owned  that  it  cannot  apply  to 
the  particular  librarian  who  has  to  classify 
books  according  to  their  subjects,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  literary  or 
historical  topic  or  period  in  which  Dr. 
Garnett  is  wholly  uninterested.  Few  men, 
probably,  would  beat  him  in  an  exam- 
ination as  to  what  was  being  done  and 
written  all  over  the  world  in  any  half  dozen 
different  generations  since  history  began, 
and  few  but  himself  (as  a  reviewer  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  "English  Literature" 
noticed)  would  have  thought  of  starting  a 
chapter  on  King  Alfred  with  references  to 
Greece  and  China,  and  ending  it  with  a* 
remark  on  the  contrast  between  the  crude  '• 
beginnings  of  English  poetry  and  prose 
and  the  curiously  modern  contemporary, 
literature  of  Japan. 

The  ordinary  bookman  knows  of  Dr. 
Garnett  as  an  authority  on  English  and 
Italian  literature,  a  specialist  on  Shelley, 
a  sympathetic  admirer  of  Peacock.  Those 
who  follow  his  pen  in  the  less  popular 
reviews  find  him  now  proving  that  the 
story  of  Gycia  belongs  not,  as  Sir  Lewis 
Morris  seems  to  have  thought,  to  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era,  nor  to  the  fourth,  in 
which  it  was  placed  by  its  preserver,  the 
Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  but 
to  the  first  century  b.c.  ;  now  showing 
that  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Cretan 
script,  in  which  the  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans  have  roused  so  much  interest, 
is  supported  by  the  statement  of  Suidas 
that  the  Cretans  disputed  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians the  primacy  in  inventing  the  alphabet; 
now  informing  his  wondering  colleagues 
that  books  were  first  bound  in  the  modern 
way  about  416  a.d.  by  the  aid  of  one 
Philtatius,  to  whom  the  grateful  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  his  discovery 
of  exactly  the  right  kind  of  glue.  Dr.  Gar- 
nett's  knowledge  has  often  been  called 
encyclopaedic,  and  for  once  the  epithet  is 
justified,  nor  is  it  unworthy  of  note  that  the 
two  works  over  which  the  greatest  number 
of  hours  of  his  life  have  been  spent  are,  in 
the  first  place,  the  great  printed  Catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum,  which  per  se  el  alios 
he  drove  through  the  press  with  unre- 
mitting energy,  and  secondly  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica." 

Dr.  Garnett  might  have  done  all  and 
been  all  that  we  have  said,  and  yet  hardly 
have  attained  to  the  literary  primacy  among 
English  librarians.  To  be  encyclopaedic, 
indeed,  is  the  librarian's  business,  though 
but  few  of  the  craft  can  be  reckoned  as 


coming  closer  to  their  ideal  than  a  shilling 
"guide  to  knowledge."  But  when  the  duit 
of  the  Museum  was  shaken  off  for  the  day, 
Dr.  Garnett,  from  his  first  apprenticeship 
there,  found  time  to  cultivate  the  flowers  of 
poetry,  of  sympathetic  literary  criticism, 
and  even  of  fiction.  He  was  not  alone  in 
these  interests  in  the  British  Museum. 
When  he  entered  there  in  185 1  he  found 
Coventry  Patmore  among  his  colleagues, 
already  an  author  of  a  not  very  successful 
volume  of  verse  and  a  contributor  to  the 
"  Germ."  When  he  had  been  a  few  years  at 
the  Museum,  Dr.  Garnett  published  his 
"Primula"  and  "  Io  in  Egypt,"  and  it  may 
well  have  been  the  now  successful  author  of 
"The  Angel  in  the  House"  who  en- 
couraged his  younger  friend  to  try  his 
fortune  in  poetry.  In  later  days,  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  Mr.  Gosse,  and  Mr.  Marzials  were 
among  the  poets  of  the  Museum  Library, 
and  more  recently  the  tradition  has  been 
worthily  revived  by  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon. 
But  his  fellow-singers  one  after  another 
wandered  off,  while  Dr.  Garnett,  save  during 
the  years  when  the  superintendentship  of  the 
Reading  Room  and,  in  his  private  time, 
work  on  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica" 
and  the  Saturday  Review,  made  other 
literary  effort  impossible,  has  continued  to 
show  himself  a  true  poet  among  librarians. 
His  verse  is  always  graceful  and  charac- 
teristic, always  adequate  to  the  expression 
of  a  fine  thought,  whether  of  his  own,  or 
of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
poets  whom  he  has  translated. 

The  enthusiasm  for  Greek  literature 
shown  in  Dr.  Gamett's  earliest  poems 
begat,  or  was  begotten  of,  a  like  enthusiasm 
for  Shelley,  which  produced  the  "  Relics  ot 
Shelley,"  published  in  1862,  and  other 
later  writings  and  editings.  When  he 
emerged  from  the  Reading  Room  and  the 
"Encyclopaedia,"  it  was  with  short  biograph- 
ies of  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  Milton  that  he 
resumed  book-work,  and  these  and  all  his 
subsequent  prose-writings,  including  his 
contributions  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,"  are  marked  by  the  width  of 
sympathy,  the  largeness  of  view,  and 
the  finished  and  at  times  humorous  and 
epigrammatic  style  which  have  caused  so 
many  publishers  to  seek  his  help.  But, 
despite  the  range  of  his  critical  studies  and 
his  poetic  diversions,  Dr.  Gamett's  literary 
personality  would  never  have  found  its  full 
expression  had  he  not  published  (in  1888) 
the  delightful  collection  of  stories  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  "  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods." 
In  these  his  learning,  his  humour,  his  power 
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of  epigram  are  all  blent  in  whimsical 
imaginations  which  may  be  set  beside  the 
best  things  of  his  favourite  Peacock.  But 
partially  successful,  though  enthusiastically 
praised  by  some  good  judges,  in  1888,  these 
stories  have  lately  been  republished  and, 
with  the  fine  sweep  of  his  survey  of  our 
earlier  English  literature  in  Mr.  Heine- 
mann's  "Illustrated  Record,"  will  enable 
readers  of  current  literature  to  appreciate 
two  characteristic  aspects  of  his  many-sided 
genius. 
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BARRISTER,  sculler,  editor  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  Christian  socialist, 
lounder  and  director  of  literary  societies, 
author  of  fifty  years'  standing — here  are 
versatility  and  energy  enough  for  half-a- 
dozen  ordinary  men.  Yet  Dr.  Furnivall, 
all  but  an  octogenarian,  is  to-day  as  hale 
and  hardworking  as  many  men  of  half  his 
age. 

Born  at  Egham  on  February  4th, 
1825,  he  was  educated  first  at  a  school  at 
Englefield  Green,  near  Egham,  next  at  two 
other  suburban  schools,  then  at  University 
College,  London.  From  there  he  went  to 
that  famous  home  of  oarsmen,  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge.  After  obtaining  a  place 
among  the  Junior  Optimes  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos  of  1 846,  he  took  his  degree 
in  1847,  and  proceeded  to  London  to 
study  Law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's  Inn, 
and  was  eventually  called  to  the  Bar. 

However,  "the  lawless  science  of  our 
law,  that  codeless  myriad  of  precedent "  was 
not  fated  to  absorb  all  his  time  and 
attention.  Realising  that,  in  spite  of  much 
good  work  which  had  been  done,  even  in 
those  comparatively  early  days,  by  various 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  studies  in  early 
English  literature,  the  real  stumbling-block 
to  students  of  the  subject  was  the  difficulty 
not  only  of  obtaining  access  to  many  manu- 
scripts, but  of  reading  them  when  access 
was  obtained,  Dr.  Furnivall  founded  in 
1864  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  which 
he  still  directs.  Familiarly  known  as  the 
"  E.E/T.S.,"  this  society  prints  and 
publishes  interesting  ancient  texts,  edited 
by  its  several  members,  and  has  thus 
provided  in  the  course  of  years  an  in- 
valuable series  of  works,  indispensable  to 
all  students  of  our  old  history,  language, 
and  literature.  The  founder  himself  has 
edited  as  many  texts  as  any  one  else,  but  the 
list  also  includes  such  names  as  Richard 
Morris,  Professor  Skeat,  Thomas  Wright, 
and  Dr.  J.  A.  II.  Murray,  to  give  only  a 
few. 

With  one  early  publication  of  this  society 
a  little  romance  is  associated.  It  had  long 
been  known  that  the  descendants  of  Bishop 
Percy  still  retained  possession  of  the  unique 
manuscript  on  which  the  Bishop's  most 
famous  work — the  "Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry" — was  founded;  but  in  half 
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a  century  only  a  few  favoured  friends  had 
been  allowed  to  examine  it.  Although  it 
was  not  an  "early  English  text" — only 
about  two  hundred  years  old — Dr.  Furnivall, 
urged  by  the  American  ballad-scholar, 
Professor  Child,  of  Harvard,  tried  at  inter- 
vals extending  over  six  years  to  obtain 
access  to  the  long-hidden  manuscript,  and 
after  more  than  one  failure  succeeded  in 
doing  so ;  and  together  with  Mr.  J.  VV. 
Hales,  Dr.  Furnivall  printed  and  edited  the 
whole  work.  In  the  end,  the  owners  of  the 
manuscript  offered  it  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  any  one  may  now  see  it  exhibited  in  a 
case  in  the  King's  Library.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  many 
doubted — and  Joseph  Ritson  denied — its 
very  existence !  It  has  had  a  curious 
history  :  once  it  lay  on  the  dusty  floor  and 
was  used  by  housemaids  to  light  fires — 
fires  lit  with  precious  ballads  of  Robin 
Hood ! — and  now  it  is  treasured  in  our 
National  Museum. 

In  1868  Dr.  Furnivall  founded  the 
Chaucer  Society,  "to  do  honour  to  Chaucer, 
and  to  let  the  lovers  and  students  of  him 
see  how  far  the  best  unprinted  manuscripts 
of  his  works  differ'd  from  the  printed 
texts."  To-day,  perhaps,  one  more  naturally 
thinks  of  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat  as  the 
pre-eminent  Chaucerian  scholar ;  but 
we  must  forget  neither  the  illuminating 
pioneer  work  of  Professor  Child  of  Harvard, 
nor  the  untiring  energy  of  Dr.  Furnivall  in 
reading  all  the  MSS.,  "  to  secure  the 
fidelity  and  uniform  treatment  of  the 
texts." 

We  have  no  space  to  dilate  on  all  the 
societies  which  owe  their  origin  to  Dr. 
Furnivall.  The  Ballad  Society,  which 
printed  the  huge  collections  known  as 
the  Roxburghe  and  Bagford,  edited  by 
William  Chappeli  and  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Ebsworth ;  the  New  Shakespeare  Society, 
founded  in  1873  "to  further  the  study  of 
Shakespeare's  works  chronologically  and  as 
a  whole " ;  the  Wyclif  Society,  and  the 
Shelley  Society : — the  list  even  of  their 
names  alone  shows  the  wideness  of  Dr. 
Furnivall's  interest  and  his  catholicity  of 
taste.    • 

But  there  was  one  modern  writer,  of  the 
Victorian  epoch,  the  strangeness  of  whose 
writings  demanded  a  society  to  explore 
and  explain.  Robert  Browning  was  still 
writing,    when    Dr.    Furnivall    helped    to 
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found  the  Browning  Society,  some  eight 
years  before  the  poet's  death.  Browning's 
reading  was  so  wide,  his  allusions  so 
recondite,  his  turns  of  thought  so  rapid, 
that  now  and  again  the  society  came 
across  points  of  dispute  which  could  only 
be  settled  finally  by  reference  to  the  poet 
himself.  It  is  obvious  how  valuable  these 
decisions  and  explanations  are  now. 

Apart  from  all  this  literary  work,  Dr. 
Furnivall  has  always  taken  great  interest 
in  the  Christian  Socialist  movement,  with 
which  F.  D.  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley, 
and  Thomas  Hughes  were  so  prominently 
connected.  The  Working  Men's  College, 
now  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  has  much 
to  be  thankful  for — above  all,  for  the 
benefits  freely  conferred  by  Dr  Furnivall. 

In  celebration  of  his  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day in  1900,  many  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances honoured  Dr.  Furnivall  with  a 
Festschrift \  after  the  German  custom,  con- 
tributing essays  and  papers  on  literary 
subjects  to  a  volume  called  "An  English 
Miscellany,"  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  Further,  a  subscription 
was  made,  Dr. .  Furnivall's  portrait  was, 
presented  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
a  large  sum  was  devoted  to  assisting  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  whose  printers' 
bill  showed  a  considerable  deficit.  A 
balance  still  remaining  of  the  sum  sub- 
scribed, it  was  proposed  to  consult  Dr. 
Furnivall's  athletic  tastes  by  giving  him  a 
sculling-boat,  and  the  secretary  of  the  sub- 
scribers' committee  wrote  to  him,  pro- 
posing that  he  should  himself  select  the 
boat  to  suit  his  own  desires. 

In  a  characteristic  letter  Dr.  Furnivall 
replied,  asking  for  a  second-hand  sculling- 
boat,  that  he  might  not  unduly  damage  a 
new  one  by  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
safe  housing  of  a  boat  where  the  river-bank 
was  steep  !  Doubtless  the  gift  was  grateful 
to  the  recipient,  who  may  often  be  seen 
exercising  himself  in  the  mornings  on  the 
water. 

Dr.  Furnivall's  old  college,  Trinity  Hall, 
has  elected  him  an  Honorary  Fellow; 
Berlin  has  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  and  Oxford  has  added  to  his 
honours  the  degree  of  Honorary  Doctor  of 
Letters.  Let  us  hope  that  his  services  will 
receive  yet  further  recognition. 
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April. 
The  Two  Painters.    Magatine  of  Art :  June. 
Byways     of    Book     Illustration.       Jacob     Cats. 

Magatine  of  Art:  July. 
Thomas  Bewick.    Century :  Sept. 
The  Nor  man  ton  Hogarth.     Magatine  0/  Art :  Sept. 
Hogarth's  House  and  Tomb.    Magazine  of  A  rt : 

Dec. 
1883.— Henry  Fie  Id  in  p. 
Old  World  Idylls. 
The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century,  Vol.  6. 

Selections  by  A.  H.'  Miles. 
The  Ladies  of  St.  James's.    Harper :  Jan. 
The  Ballad  of  the  Thrush.    Magazine  of  Art:  Jan. 
My  Books.    Longman :  Feb. 

Two  Old  London  Markets.    Magatine  of Art :  Mar. 
The  Jessamy  Bride.    Longman:  April. 
To  an  Unseaworthy  Ship.    Belgravia  :  May. 
Home- Beauty.    Magazine  of  Art :  May. 
The  Taunton  Bust  of  Fielding.     Magatine  of  Art : 

July. 
The  Pupils  of  Thomas  Bewick.    Century :  Oct. 
Calais  Gate.    Magazine  of  Art :  Oct. 
Banqueting  House  and  Old  Whitehall     English 

Illustrated:  Nov. 
At  Last.    Harper:  Nov. 
Lady  Bountiful.    Magatine  of  Art:  Nov. 
The  Milkmaid.     Harper :  Dec. 
1884. — Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils. 

Changes  at  Charing  Cross.     English  Illustrated: 

April. 
In  After  Days.     Century :  May. 
The  Tour  of  Covent  Garden.    English  Illustrated : 

Sept. 
The  Old  Sedan  Chair.    Century  :  Nov. 
Some  Portraits  of  Hogarth.      Magazine  0/  Art : 

Nov. 
The  Squire  at  Vauzhall.    English  Illustrated :  Dec. 


1 885.— At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre. 

Charles  George  Gordon.    Saturday  Review  :  Feb. 
The    Maltworme's  Madrigal.      Magatine  of  Art ; 

Mar. 
Peg  Woffington.    Magatine  of  Art:  April. 
To  a  J  une  Rose.    Harper :  June. 
A  Fancy  from  Fontenelle.    Century :  July. 
A  New  Song  of  Spring  Gardens.  Magazine  of  Art : 

Victor  Hugo.    Athenaum:  Aug. 

A  Love  Song.    16—  a.  d.    Harper :  A  ug. 

Daniel  Chodowiecki.    Magazine  of  Art :  Aug. 

The  Gray  Memorial.    Art  Journal.    Sept. 
1886. — Richard  Steele. 

The  Screen  in  the  Lumber  Room.    Magazine  of 
Art:  Jan. 

John  Newbery.    Saturday  Review  :  Jan. 

A  Literary   Ramble :    Along    the    Thames    from 
Fulham  to  Chiswick.    Century  :  June. 

In  Leicester  Fields.  .  English  Illustrated :  Aug. 

A  Broken  Sword.    Magatine  of  Art :  Aug. 
1 887.— The  Water  of  Gold.    Lippincott :  Jan. 

In  a  Copy  of  the  Lyrical  JPoems  of  Robert  Herrick. 
Scribner:  Jan. 

On  the  Belfry  Tower.    Longman :  Mar. 

When  I  saw  you  last,  Rose.    Longman  :  July. 

Poscimur  (Horat.  L,  32).    Longman:  Aug. 

Alt>i,  nedoleas  (Horat.  I..  33).    Longman :  Sept. 

A  Song  to  the  Lute.    Scribner :  Dec. 
1888.— Goldsmith. 

The     Bookworm.       Marlborough    College     Pro- 
lusiones. 

A  Dialogue  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Pope.    Scrib- 
ner: May. 

Boswell  and  his  Editors.    Church  Quarterly  :  Oct. 
1889* — Poems  on  Several  Occasions. 

A  Forgotten  Book  of  Travels.    Library :  Jan. 

On  the  Poetry  of  Artifice.    Library  :  Feb. 

The  Old  Vauzhall  Gardens.    Scribner :  Feb. 

The  Ballad  of  Bitter  Fruit.     Century  Guild  Hobby 
Horse:  April. 

Fielding  and  Sarah  Andrew.    Athenaum  :  June. 

Prologue  and    Epilogue   to   "The  Quiet    Life." 
Harper:  Aug. 

The  Latest  Life  of  Steele.    Contemporary  :  Oct. 

The  Noble  Patron.    Harper:  Oct. 

Horace  Walpole's  Printing  Press.  Library :  Oct. 
1890. — Four  Frenchwomen. 

Horace  Walpole. 

The  Sun-Dial. 

The  Author  to  his  Book.    Library  ;  Feb. 

To  the  Fount  Bandusia.    Scribner :  July. 

Hogarth's  Tour.    Fortnightly:  Aug. 

The    Vicar   of    Wakefield    and   its    Illustrators 
English  Illustrated :  Oct. 
1392.— The  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade. 

Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes. 

Selected  Poems. 

The  Female  Quixote,  Charlotte  Lenox.    National : 
May. 

The  New  Hogarth  at  the  National  Gallery.    Illus- 
trated London  News :  July. 

Travels  of  Jonas  Han  way.    Longman :  July. 

Alfred.  Lord  Tennyson.    Athenaum  :  Oct. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Library.    Graphic  :  Oct. 
1893. — Proverbs  in  Porcelain. 

Silas  Told:  Mariner  and  Methodist.     Temple  Bar: 
Mar.    Living  Age:  April. 

Dean  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella.    Longman :  May. 

The  Topography  of  "  Humphrey  Clinker."    Long  - 
man:  Aug. 

Samuel  Richardson  at  Home.    Scribner :  Sept. 

Ranelagh  Gardens.    English  Illustrated :  Oct. 

After  Wat  tea  u.    Harper :  Dec. 
1 894. — Coridon's  Song. 

Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.    Second  Series. 

Nivernais  in  England.    Longman:  Jan. 

Thomas  and  Roger  Payne.    Studio .-  Feb. 

Johnson's  Houses.    Illustrated  London  Sews :  Mar. 

Apologia  pro  Scriptis  Suis.     Longman :  May. 

Little  Roubillac.    Magazine  of  Art :  May. 

Sat  est  Scripsisse.     Yellow  Book :  July. 
1 895.— The  Story  of  Rosina. 

An  Epistle  to  a  Friend.    Bookmat :  Feb. 

To  One  who  bids  me  Smg.     Temple  B.ir:  Mar. 

A  Rival  of  Reynolds.    Magazine  of  Art :  June. 

George  Coleman's  Farce,  "  Polly  Hoiieycombe." 
National :  July. 

The  Child  Musician.     Young  Woman:  Sept. 

David  Garrick  (Exit  Rose! us).    Longman :  Oct. 
1896.— Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.    Third  Series. 

A     postcript    to     Dr.     Goldsmith's    Retaliation. 
Epitaph  on  Samuel  Johnson. 

Pierre  Jean  Grosley's  "  Londres."    Longman  :  Jan. 

Thomas  Gent,  Printer.    Longman:  April. 

Richard  Oven  Cambridge  (Cambridge  the  Every- 
thing).    Temple  Bar:  May. 
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1896.— Mary  Lepel,  Lady  Hervey.    Longman:  Sept. 
1897.— Collected  Poems. 

Verges  at   the   Omar    Khayyam  Club.     Also   in 
Bookman:  May. 

Abraham  Raimbach.    Longman:  July.    Eclectic: 
Sept. 

Among  my  Books  "The  Adventure  of  Cherubina." 
Literature:  Nov. 
1898. — Miscellanies. 

John  Taylor;  the  Author  of  "  Monsieur  Touson." 
Longman:  Jan. 

Dominico  Angela.   Longman:  April ;  Living  Age: 
May. 

A  House  with  a  History  [Newton  Hall,  Leicester 
Square!    Sketch:  June. 
1899.— A  Ballad  of  Philanthrophy. 

A  Whitehall  Eclogue. 

Who  can  dwell  with  Greatness?     Choral  Songs 
in  Honour  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Gen.  Geo.  Edward  Oglethorpe,    Longman :  Jan. 
Eclectic:  April. 

On  Grub  Street  of  the  Arts.    National:  Feb. 

For  a  Copy  of  "TheCompleat  Angler."    Litera- 
ture: April. 

Le  Style  e'est  I'homme.    Spectator :  June  and  July. 
1900.— Before  Sedan.    Great  Thoughts  :  Jan. 

Rank  and  File.    The  Sphere :  Feb. 

To  the  Queen.    Eclectic :  Mar. 
190 1  • — Certain  Quotations  iu  Walton's  Angler.    Library : 
Jan. 

Hogarth  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.    Maga- 
zine of  Art:  Jan.    ' 

Covent  Garden  Journal,  Edited  by  H.  Fielding. 
National:  May.    Eclectic:  Aug. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    Eclectic :  July. 

The  Five    Hundredth    Number  of   the  Cornhill 
Magazine.    Cornhill:  Aug. 

Angel  Court.     Eclectic :  A  ug. 

St.  James's  P^rk.    National:  Aug. 

Titled  Authors  of  the  x8th  Century.    Lippincott: 
Oct. 

Samuel  Richardson,  Printer  and  Novelist.    Cox- 
ton'.  Dec. 

Ombres  Chinoises  at  Astley's.    Cornhill :  Dec. 
1902.— Side  Walk  Studies. 

The  Deserted  pillage.    Harper:  Feb. 

Kate  Greenaway.    Art  Journal :  Feb.  and  Mar. 

INTRODUCTIONS,   PREFACES,  SELECTIONS,   OR 
WORKS  EDITED   BY. 

1878.— Adams.  W.  H.  D.     Latter  Day  Lyrics.     Note  on 

Verse. 
1882.— Gay,  J.    Fables.    Memoirs. 
1883.— Defoe,  D.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Introduction. 

Goldsmith,  O.    Vicar  of  Wakefield.    Preface  and 

Notes. 
Herrick,  R.    Selections  from.    Edited. 
1884. — Beaumarchais,    P.    A.     Le    Barbter   de   Seville. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Lang,,  A.    Ballades  and  Verses  Vain.     Selected. 
1885. — Bewick,  T.    Memoir  of.    Preface  and  Annotated. 


1885.— Steele,  SirR,    Selections.    Edited.    Introduction 
and  Notes. 
Caldecott,  R.    Pictures  and  Songs.    Preface. 
1887.— Goldsmith,  O.    Selected  Poems.    Edited. 
1889.— Goldsmith,  O.,  Poems  and  Plays  of.    Edited. 

Prior,  M.    Selected  Poems.    Introduction. 
1 890.— Quiet  Life.    Certain  Verses,  set  iorth. 
1891.— Go.dsmith,  O.   The  Citizen  of  the  World.    Edited. 
1892.— Dance  of  Death.    Introductory  Note. 

Fielding,  H.     Journal  of  a  Voyage  to   Lisbon. 
Introduction. 
1893.— Goldsmith,  O.,  Plays  and  Poems  of.    Edited. 
1894.—  Chelidohius,    B.    The  Little    Passion  of   Albert 

Diirer.    Introduction. 
1895. — Austen,  J.    Pride  and  Prejudice.    Introduction. 

Marteilhe,  J.    Memoirs  of  a    Protestant.    Intro- 
duction. 
1896.— Austen,  J.     Emma.    Introduction. 

Austen,  I.    Sense  and  Sensibility.    Introduction. 
Hood,  T.    The  Haunted  House.    Introduction. 
1897. — Austen,  J.     Mansfield  Park.    Introduction. 

Austen.  T.    Northanger  Abbey.    Iutroduction. 
Goldsmith,  O.    Vicar  ol  Wakefield.    Edited. 
The  Spectator.    Introductory  Essay. 
1 89 8.**- Walton,  I.    Life  of  J.  Donne.    Edited. 
1899. — Puckle's  Club.    Notes  on  a  collection  of.      Intto- 
duction. 
Reade,  C.    Peg  Woffineton.    Introduction. 
Walton,  I.    The  Compleat  Angler    Edited. 
1900.— Haxlitt,    W.      Lectures   on   the   English   Comic 
Writers.    Prepared  by. 
Puckle.  J.    1  he  Club.    Introduction. 
1901#— Boswell,  J.    Life  of  S.  Johnson.    Introduction. 

Monkhouse,  W.  C.    Pasiteles  the  Elder.  Prefatory 
Note. 
1902.— Hunt,  J.  H.  L.    The  Old  Court  Suburb.    Edited. 
1903. — Goldsmith,    O.      The    Bee,    and    other    Lssays. 
Edited. 

BOOKS   AND    MAGAZINE   ARTICLES   ON. 

1882. — Gosse,  E.  W.     £<>say  on  Life  and  Writings  of. 
1883.— Unsigned  article  on"  Henry  Fielding."  Athenaum : 

Sept. 
1 892. — Sketch  of.    Literary  Opinion :  Mar. 

L.  J ohn&on  on  "18th  Century  Vignettes."  Academy : 
Dec. 
1895.— A  Modern  Poet,  by  A.  H.  Japp.     CasselVs  :  Feb. 

Rev.  Anthony  C.  Deane,  on  Poems ot  Author:  Oct. 
1896.— W.  D.  Adams,  on  Poetry  of.    Bookman :  Feb. 
1897. — A  Living  Poet,  by  Arthur    Symons.    Bookman: 
April. 
A.  Symons  on    the    Poetry  of.    Bookman:  May; 

Academy:  Nov. 
An  Afternoon  with  Arthur  Dobson.  Bookman :  Dec. 
1 898.— Kent  Carr  on  the  Poetry  of.    Great  Thoughts :  Feb. 
1899. — As  an  Essayist.    Academy:  April. 

A  Charming  English  Poet,  by  Rev.  R.  P.  Downcs. 


1901.- 
1903.- 


Great  Thoughts :  July. 
•Poem  by  F.  B.  F..  on.    Century :  Mar. 
E.  Gosse  on.    Independent:  Aug. 
-An  Appreciation.    Public  Opinion :  Nov.  27. 
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MY  FRENCH  FRIENDS 

III— "LA    CIGALE" 

By   CONSTANCE   ELIZABETH  MAUD 

Author  oi  "An  English  Girl  In  Paris'* 


MEME  has  a  vast  army  of  pensioners 
and  parasites.  The  former  do  not 
necessarily  belong  to  the  latter  class;  bat, 
even  when  proved  to  be  of  a  growth 
injurious  and  exhausting,  the  parasite  never 
fails  to  become  a  pensioner,  generally  a  life- 
pensioner.  Among  the  latter  the  Comtesse* 
de  Montargot  would  be  hard  to  beat  for 
leech-like  qualities  which  time  only  serves 
to  strengthen. 

Her  acquaintance  with  Mem£  began 
twenty-five  years  »•  ago  at  Homburg. 
Madame  de  MontargotV  good  genius,  or 
M£m6's  evil  one,  guided  their  feet  to  the 
same  hotel,  and  M6rne\  with  her  small  son 
Gustave,  then  about  six  years  old,  was  soon 
marked  and  stalked  by  the  lively  widow  of 
bright  black  eyes  and  vivacious  manner. 

Gustave,  as  I  never  fail  to  remind  him 
when  he  reproaches  his  mother  for  the  trial 
this  lady  is  to  the  family,  Gustave  it  was 
who  served  as  the  stepping-stone  to  this 
life-long  friendship,  or  rather  relationship, 
between  the  two.  Though  so  superior, 
according  to  his  mother,  in  everything  else, 
Gustave,  like  other  small  boys,  was  open 
to  the  blandishments  of  anyone  approaching 
him  with  don-dons.  Mime*  could  do  no 
less  than  join  her  thanks  to  his,  and' with 
the  gift  of  a  .  smart  box  of  chocolate 
caramels  Madame  de  Montargot  riveted 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  that  was  to  bind 
poor  Meme*  for  life.     •        *    4 ' 

A  week  later  the  *  Comtesse,  who  had 
meanwhile,  ,with  frank  spontaneity,  corifJde4 
her  life's  story  to.  her,  sp sympathetic  new 
friend,  came  to  her  overwhelmed  with.disr 
tress.  :"  Her-  dear  Madame^' Aville  was  the 
only  one  to  whom  she  could  turn  in  the 
calamity  which  had  overtaken  her.  She 
bad  a  confession  to  make.  She  had  been 
tempted  to  augment  the  modest  rents  left 
her,  by  f  her  adored  husband, .  .by  risking,  a 
few  francs  at   roulette.     Alas !    quite  the 


contrary  of   augmenting,   the    rents    had 
diminished.     She  had  lost  persistently.     In 
the  hope  of  redeeming  this  loss  she  had 
taken   out  capital  —  much  capital.      But 
still  the  bad  luck  of  the  devil  himself  had 
pursued    her.      And  now  the  hotel  pro- 
prietor,   a    man    lacking    altogether    the 
tact,  courtesy  and  refinement  of  character 
necessary  for  his  position,  had  demanded 
brutally  for    his    money,   with  threats  of 
introducing  into  her  rooms  a  large  German 
Jew  just  arrived,   and  throwing  Madame 
la  Comtesse  out  of  the  door  if  she  had  not 
paid  by  to-morrow  at  mid-day.     What  to 
do  !     She  was  in  the  middle  of  her  cure ; 
to  leave  at    this    moment    would    be    to 
waste  completely  the  good  money  already 
expended.     Madame  de  Montargot  wrung 
her  hands  and   lifted  tearful   eyes  to  the 
gorgeous  ceiling  of  her  room.     Of  course, 
the  large  German  Jew  must  enter  here,  and 
she  must  retire  herself  to  a  little  hole  in 
the  roof;  but  hardship  and  privation  she 
could  bear ;  they  were  the  lot  of  the  poor 
widow,  and  if  only  her  dear  noble  friend 
could   lend  her  a  few  hundred  francs  to 
pull  her  out  of  this  ugly  affair,  she  would 
earn  the  gratitude  of  said  poor  widow  to 
all  eternity. 

Of  course  M£me*  came  to  the  rescue, 
though  neither  in  those  days  nor  these 
days  has  she  had  any  hundred  francs  she 
could  give  without  missing  it  She  paid 
the  clamouring  hotel  -  keeper,  paid  the 
remaining  weeks  of  the  cure,  and  when 
the  doctor  declared  all  the  benefit  of 
Hamburg  would  be  lost  unless  followed  by 
a  three  weeks'  after-cure  in  the  mountains, 
M6m£,  hearing  that  an  old  aunt  had  re 
luctantly  promised  to  pay  one  half,  if  her 
improvident  niece  could  raise  the  other, 
came  forward  and  supplied  that  deficiency 
also. 

It  was  a  loan,  they  both  said,  but  I  do 
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not  think,  even  at  that  early  stage,  there 
was  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  either  as  to 
the  loan  being  of  that  class  awaiting  re- 
payment in  the  land  where  neither  roulette 
nor  rouge  et  noir  do  corrupt  nor  unpaid 
hotel-keepers  break  out  and  swear. 

They  parted  with  many  assurances  from 
Madame  de  Mdntargot  that  her  cf&re  amie 
would  before  long  see  her  in  Paris.  A 
large  party  of  hotel  friends  assembled  to 
see  M^me*  off,  and  wish  her  bon  voyage,  and 
among  several  offerings  of  flowers  Madame 
de  Montargot's  was  triumphantly  con- 
spicuous, being  the  duplicate  of  one  pre- 
sented by  the  mayoress  to  a  German 
princess,  while  a  box  of  don-dons  tied  up 
with  pink  satin  ribbons  made  an  effectual 
bid  for  Gustave's  ever  vacillating  affections. 

"  What  a  good  heart,"  sighed  poor 
Meme,  sadly  contemplating  the  results  of 
forty  or  fifty  dissipated  francs.  That  they 
were  her  own  francs  M6me*  would  have 
thought  herself  despicably  mean  for  re- 
membering. 

The  promise  that  Meme*  should  see  her 
again  shortly  was  faithfully  kept  by 
Madame  de  Montargot,  and  Mime*  soon 
learnt  that  it  was  the  only  promise  that  her 
new  friend  could  be  absolutely  relied  on  to 
keep.  Yet  she  never  reproached  her, 
excusing  all,  as  the  Comtesse  herself  excused 
it,  with  an  indulgent  smile  for  her  dis- 
position, sans-souci  and  sans-gine — "  a  tem- 
perament of  the  grasshopper,  voila  tout\" 
she  would  say.  "  I  sing  all  the  summer, 
and  in  the  winter  some  good  ant  he  helps 
me  always,  for  happily  all  the  ants  they  do 
not  resemble  that  one  of  the  fable." 

Madame  de  Montargot  possessed  many 
of  the  attributes  of  Charity :  she  believed 
all  things  (of  a  flattering  nature),  hoped  all 
things  (of  a  pleasant  description),  and  she 
encouraged  the  grace  of  charity  in  others 
by  borrowing  all  things,  from  a  pair  of 
boots  to  a  thousand  francs,  while  she  went > 
on  her  way  with  a  gay  laugh.  Her"  appetite 
never  failed,  nor  did  her  sleep,  and  her 
trust  in  a  providence  specially  instituted 
for  the  guidance  of  feet  in  borrowed  shoes 
never  wavered.  The  power  she  possessed 
of  falling  on  those  same  feet  really  seemed 
to  justify  her  faith. 


During  those  first  years  of  their  acquain- 
tance, many  and  varied  were  the  careers  and 
adventures  of  Madame  de  Montargot.  She 
was  always  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss  or 
riding  on  the  crest  of  the  wave — never  any: 
thing  so  monotonous  as  smooth  waters: 
For  along  time  matrimony  continued  to  be 
the  harbour  towards  which  she  believed 
herself  steering.  Fifty  was  the  ideal  age  for 
Its  secondes  noces,  and  M£me*  was  told  6f  a 
mysterious  •  Russian  prince,  who  would 
shortly  come  into  his  own,  but  was  mean-* 
while  obliged  to  borrow  all  he  could  obtain 
of  the  slender  fortune  of  his  princess-elect. 
Any  remarks  expressing  doubt  as  to  the 
exalted  character  and  position  of  this  noble- 
man were  received  with  warm  indignation 
by  Madame  de  Montargot  till  one  fine 
day  when  she  announced  suddenly  that  she 
never  wished  to  pronounce  his  name  again ; 
he  was  for  her  as  one  dead.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  quite  half  the  poor  lady's  for- 
tune was  also  "  as  dead."  After  this  came 
a  long  spell  of  fortune-tellers,  palmists  and 
astrologers,  and  M6m£,  finding  expostula- 
tion useless,  herself  took  up  the  study  of 
palmistry  and  "  laying  cards  "  in  order  to 
save  some  of  the  five  and  ten-franc  pieces 
that  were  filling  the  pockets  of  these  "pro- 
fessors." 

"  I  shall  tell  you  quite  as  truly,"  Mem£ 
assured  her,  *'and  you  will  be  five  'francs 
the  more  rich."  This  argument  proved  so 
successful  that  Meme'  soon  established  quite 
a  wide  reputation  as  a  sorceress.  •  She  has 
ever  since  used  her  black  art  as  a  means  for 
wedging  in  bits  of  advice  and  reproof  she- 
would  not  otherwise  know  how  to  admin- 
ister, and  not  even  Uncle  Jack  dares  call 
palmistry  humbug  or  waste  of  time  as1 
practised  by  M£me.  % 

After     the     prince,    other     pretendantv 
flitted  across  the  Cigalas  path,  none  how-' 
ever    leading  to  a    matrimonial    alliance,- 
though    one,    an    artist   of  unappreciated' 
genius,  induced  her  to  embark  in  what  he: 
was  pleased  to  call  a  commercial  partner- 
ship.     This     gentleman    had    discovered 
a  secret   for    making    mustard    which   was  • 
not  mustard,  though  possessing  its  essen-» 
tial   attributes,   so   he  declared.     He   had 
come  upon  the  discovery  in  a  remarkable, 
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manner  while  painting  an  impressionist 
picture  of  a  London  fog.  The  picture  and 
colouring  were  the  more  remarkable  as 
Monsieur  Nada-Bolbec  had  never  crossed 
the  Channel.  The  mixture  was  to  be  called 
Mustardine,  or  rather  La  Moutardine,  and 
was  to  be  sold  at  one-half  the  price  of  real 
mustard  while  costing  only  one-tenth  to 
make.  Thus  all  would  be  benefited,  and 
one  might  truly  call  the  producers  of 
moutardine  philanthropists  in  the  broadest 
sense.  Monsieur  Nada-Bolbec  contributed 
the  secret,  Madame  de  Montargot  the 
funds  necessary  for  making  the  affair  to 
march  —  namely,  the  machinery  for 
pounding  and  crushing,  the  batterie  de 
cuisine  for  cooking,  the  tins  and  papers  for 
packing,  &c.  She  was  assured  by  Mon- 
sieur Nada-Bolbec  that  a  little  nothing  of 
three  thousand  francs  would  cover  this  out- 
lay, and  presently  each  of  the  partners 
must  be  gaining  at  the  lowest  computation 
seventy  francs  a  day. 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  a  man 
to  pack  the  mustardine,  and  a  woman 
to  assist  Madame  de  Montargot  in 
preparing  it,  were  absolutely  necessary. 
By  great  good  fortune  a  brother  of  Mon- 
sieur Nada-Bolbec  was  willing  to  undertake 
this  work,  together  with  his  wife  and  two 
handy  little  boys.  They  had  also  a  room 
to  let  for  the  purpose  at  a  merely  nominal 
rent.  "  One  must  live,"  as  Monsieur 
Nada  -  Bolbec  continually  reminded  his 
partner,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Bolbec  family 
Mme.  de  Montargot  soon  found  herself 
another  two  thousand  francs  the  poorer. 

Mime*  warned  and  implored,  but  not 
even  the  eight,  nine,  and  ten  of  spades 
appearing  in  dismal  conjunction  under  the 
head  of  her  "  dearest  wish "  availed  to 
deter  the  Comtesse  from  this  enterprise. 
Having  given  already  so  much,  it  would  be 
the  folly  pure  to  stop  short,  and  lose  all  for 
the  s:ike  of  another  thousand  francs,  she 
argued.  Besides,  she  was  persuaded  that  a 
great  talent  for  ies  affaires  had  lain  dormant 
in  her  all  these  past  years — it  was  wide  awake 
now,  and  she  was  going  to  use  it.  Mdme^s 
steadfast  refusal  to  invest  in  the  concern 
pained  h£r  friend  greatly,  but  she  assured 


her  a  portion  of  the  colossal  fortune  in 
prospect  should  one  day  be  hers,  whether 
she  invested  money  or  no.  "  Such  a  good 
heart,"  sighed  M£me' ;  "  but  alas  !  I  fear 
too  trusting."  A  remark  I  have  often 
heard  Uncle  Jack  apply  to  Meme*  her- 
self. 

It  was  not  for  nothing  the  spades  had 
showed  themselves  in  the  projected  enter- 
prise of  Madame  de  Montargot  A  day 
came  at  last  when  the  urgent  demand  of 
the  Bolbecs  "to  live  "  had  to  be  supplied 
elsewhere.  "  I  can  no  more  1 "  groaned  the 
paying  partner. 

In  spite  of  machinery,  saucepans  and 
ingredients  sufficient  to  supply  mustard  to 
the  whole  of  France  for  two  years,  the 
brother  and  sister-in-law  of  Monsieur  Nada- 
Bolbec  continued  to  declare  they  must 
have  more.  "  They  say  the  moutardine  is 
so  powerful  it  wears  the  saucepans  quickly 
into  holes,"  explained  Madame  de  Montar- 
got to  M£me\  "It  is  true,"  she  added, 
"  for  me,  I  have  seen  them,  the  holes !  It 
would  appear  this  fact  but  proves  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  condiment." 

M6me,  reflecting  on  this  observation,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  total  bankruptcy 
in  which  the  Mustardine  Company  shortly 
ended  was  perhaps  after  all  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation of  providence.  For  had  the 
mustardine  of  Monsieur  Nada-Bolbec  once 
been  afforded  free  play  for  wearing  holes  in 
the  insides,  not  only  of  saucepans,  but  of 
humans,  the  unfortunate  Comtesse  might 
have  found  herself  lying  in  a  prison  cell  for 
the  untimely  end  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
French  population.  As  it  was,  M£m6,  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  with  difficulty 
extricated  her  business  friend  from  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  while  the  family  of 
Nada-Bolbec  vanished  altogether  from  the 
scene  in  spite  of  being  diligently  sought  by 
many  gentlemen  most  thoroughly  in 
earnest. 

After  this  episode  came  that  of  her 
engagement  as  dame  de  compagnie  to  three 
American  girls.  Me  me  supplied  most  of 
the  outfit.  They  were  to  begin  with  two 
months  in  Algiers,  and  then  go  on  to 
Rome  and  Florence.  At  the  last  moment 
it  was  found  that  Madame  de  Montargot 
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had  no  boots,  only  a  pair  of  Pompadour 
glad  kid  shoes,  and  some  pearl-grey  satin 
slippers.  M£me,  whose  numerous  pen- 
sioners had  left  her  very  few  spare  louis, 
gave  two  of  these  precious  coins  with 
which  to  buy  some  serviceable  boots  at 
the  Bon  Marche\  The  new  dame  de  com- 
pagnie  wrote  from  Algiers  that  never  had 
two  louis  done  better  service,  though  not 
precisely  in  the  direction  intended.  With 
thirty  francs  she  had  bought  a  pair  of  ex- 
quisite embroidered  silk  stockings,  a  real 
"  occasion,"  for  they  were  marked  forty- 
five  ;  while  the  remaining  ten  francs  had 
gone  in  Pivonia  perfume,  which  had  greatly 
softened  the  rigours  of  the  journey.  She 
had  travelled  in  the  satin  slippers,  an  old 
pair  which  had  served  well.  Behold  what 
economies  one  was  obliged  to  practise. 
The  stockings  were  very  chic,  and  had 
attracted  already  much  admiration. 

For  a  while  all  was  couleurde  rose.  The 
Americans  were  altogether  charming,  and 
rich — but  rich  !  They  adored  their  chere 
Comtesse,  and  lavished  gifts  upon  her. 
Money  flowed  like  water,  and  Madame  de 
Montargot  swam  in  the  element  with  heed- 
less enjoyment  of  the  present  unclouded 
by  a  thought  for  the  future.  Memo's 
words  of  advice  to  put  by  for  the  inevitable 
rainy  day  fell  on  deaf  ears.  It  was 
summer-time,  the  Cigale  must  dance  and 
sing.  There  came  hints  also  of  a  brilliant 
alliance — a  wealthy  uncle  of  the  three 
girls  who  was  making  the  court  in  a  manner 
discreet  but  unmistakable.  M£me*  anxiously 
awaited  further  news.  An  ominous  silence 
of  nearly  six  weeks  followed.  Then,  on 
returning  from  an  afternoon  drive  one  day, 
whom  should  Mdme*  find  installed  com- 
fortably in  the  salon  but  her  friend,  the 
Cigale,  her  hat  and  mantle  laid  aside, 
an  unmistakable  air  about  her  of  having 
come  to  stay — and  she  had. 

There  had  been  a.  fracas— the  rich  uncle 
the  cause.  Jealousy,  my  dear  friend, 
jealousy  !  Alas  !  how  despicable  is  human 
nature  when  self-interest  is  aroused.  Those 
girls  had  shown  themselves  as  veritable 
canaille.  No  vendors  of  herrings  at  the 
market  could  have  manifested  a  spirit  of 
greater  cupidity,   or    tongues    of    such  a 


malice.  In  Rome  the  eldest  girl  had 
become  engaged  to  an  Italian  marquis,  a 
pierced  basket,  an  eater ;  but  because  of 
the  title,  a  new  title,  which  his  father  had 
bought  for  a  few  hundred  francs,  he  had 
been  accepted  with  enthusiasm.  Yet 
behold  the  inconsistency,  the  views  of  life, 
sordid  and  mesquin,  of  these  "new  rich." 
When  she,  Madame  de  Montargot,  who  was 
of  the  purest  and  most  ancient  blood,  and 
of  a  personal  character  irreproachable,  per- 
mitted them  to  see  she  contemplated  a 
union  with  their  uncle,  they  shrieked  her  in 
the  ears  that  it  was  an  idea  monstrous  and 
absurd.  They  jumped  her  on  the  back; 
they  only  just  failed  to  tear  her  out  the 
eyes.  The  uncle  they  forced  to  depart 
next  day  to  Vienna,  pretending  some 
urgent  affairs.  She  had,  however,  obtained 
his  address,  and  followed  him.  He  re- 
ceived ber  with  courtesy,  but  it  was  evident 
the  poor  unhappy  one  was  the  victim  of  an 
absolute  tyranny,  and  dare  not  follow  the 
counsels  of  his  heart.  He  had  avowed  as 
much,  and  was  so  nervous  at  parting  that 
he  had,  Madame  de  Montargot  was  con- 
vinced, made  an  error  in  the  cheque  he 
had  given  her  to  defray  her  expenses.  She 
opened  it  expecting  at  least  5000  francs, 
and  behold  the  miserable  sum  of  500. 

She  was  now  without  the  sou,  and  refuged 
herself  in  the  arms  of  her  unique  friend  on 
earth,  sure  of  a  welcome  till  she  could  find 
a  little  hole  in  which  to  burrow. 

On  that  occasion  the  Cigale  remained . 
two  months,  and  she  might  have  been  there 
till  this  day  had  she  not  developed  a 
hitherto  suppressed  quality,  the  one  failing 
with  which  M6me'  has  no  sympathy,  namely, 
an  excessive,  exacting  jealousy  of  all  other 
proteges,  pensioners  and  parasites. 

Things  reached  such  a  point  at  last  that 
M£me  begged  a  friend  at  Fontainebleau  to 
insist  on  coming  to  visit  her,  and  with  this 
excuse  removed  the  Cigale  to  a  room  she 
hired  for  her.  Madame  de  Montargot  con- 
tinued to  appear  for  at  least  one  meal  a 
day,  but  the  strain  was  less  severe. 

There  was  one  young  man,  however,  the 
Vicomte  de  Boissy,  who  specially  excited 
her  ire.  He  was  an  artist,  with  the  pleasant, 
irresponsible  temperament  belonging  to  so 
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many  of  his  tribe.  M^me*  took  him  under 
her  capacious  wing,  and  made  it  her  business 
to  get  him  orders.  Monsieur  Hector  de 
Boissy  resented  the  large  presence  of  the 
'Cigafe  under  the  wing  where  he  found  so 
good  a  shelter,  but  his  complacency  pre- 
vented his  regarding  his  rival  as  a  real 
danger ;  whereas  the  Cigalas  hatred  was 
mixed  with  the  deadly  fear  of  being 
supplanted.  They  kept  a  smile  of  peculiar 
bitterness  for  each  other,  but  whenever  the 
mother  bird  was  not  looking  pecked 
viciously. 

I  came  in  for  one  passage  of  arms. 
Madame  de  Montargot  had  called  as 
usual,  about  half  past  eleven,  with 
of  course  every  intention  of  remaining 
for  dejeuner.  Hei  disgust  was  but 
thinly  disguised  on  finding  Monsieur 
Hector  already  in  possession,  doing  the 
honours  till  M6me"  entered,  quite  child  of 
the  house.  She  removed  her  mantle  and 
hat,  and  tried  to  convey  the  idea  to  this 
dense  young  man  that  his  presence  was 
superfluous.  But  de  Boissy  showed  no 
signs  of  removing  himself. 

"  You  pay  early  calls,  monsieur  ?  n  she 
began.. 

Monsieur  Hector  declares  he  had  an  ex- 
quisite reparti  ready,  but  it  was  extinguished 
by  MSme^s  entrance,  with  such  a  sunny  smile 
of  welcome  that  not  even  the  Cigak  could 
resist  basking  in  it  for  a  while.  She  shot 
continual  glances,  however,  at  the  young 
man  writing  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and 
M£me*  soon  realised  that  if  looks  could 
kill,  that  young  man  would  be  lying  dead 
on  the  floor. 

As  the  hour  for  dejeuner  drew  near, 
Madame  de  Montargot  became  restless 
and  irritable.  Finally,  she  rose  and  put 
on  her  cloak. 

"But  you  remain  and  breakfast  with 
us  ?  "  cried  M£m6,  in  surprise. 

"  Thanks — a  thousand  times — but  to-day 
it  appears  you  are  already  occupied  with 
friends.     I  will  not  detain  you  longer." 

"  It  is  Monsieur  de  Boissy  that  you  refer 
to  ?  Oh,  but  he  counts  not  that  one.  He 
is  here  as  child  of  the  house,  see  you." 

Monsieur  Hector  looked  up  from  his 
writing,  and  winked  mischievously  at  Mdme 


just  as  Th^rese  and  I  entered.  Madame 
de  Montargot  did  not  trouble  to  return  our 
greeting.  "In  verity  so  it  appears,"  she 
retorted,  pale  with  anger.  "Well,  since 
you  have  new  favourites  here,  me  I  prefer 
to  retire  myself.  Je  nCen  vats  I "  Seizing 
her  hat,  she  rammed  it  down  on  her  head, 
adding  again  with  still  greater  determina- 
tion, "Je  nCen  vats  /" 

Mime*  made  no  reply,  and  the  head  of 
the  favourite  bent  low  over  his  writing. 

With  appalling  dignity  Madame  de  Mon- 
targot walked  to  the  door.  The  sound  of 
preparations  for  the  dejeuner  could  be 
heard  through  the  folding  doors  of  the 
next  room. 

"Je  m'en  vat's ! M  she  repeated  again,  but 
the  voice  seemed  to  have  lost  some  of  its 
inflexibility  and  taken  on  more  the  ring  of 
huffiness. 

Just  then  the  servant  entered.  "  Madame 
la  Baronne  est  servie,"  she  announced. 

The  presence  of  a  savoury  omelette  could 
be  distinctly  discerned.  Its  delicate  aroma 
proved  too  much  for  the  hungry  Cigale. 

"  But  no — I  remain  ! "  she  broke  out 
defiantly.  "Why  should  I  quit  a  good 
breakfast?  No,  decidedly  me  I  remain — 
I  go  not  to  make  pleasure  to  anyone ! " 

Still  dead  silence  on  the  part  of  her 
audience,  as  she  took  off  her  cloak  and 
bonnet  again,  smoothed  down  her  crisp 
iron-grey  hair,  and  continued  to  murmur 
even  as  we  all  passed  into  the  dining- 
room. 

"  No— decidedly  I  remain — I  remain — " 

We  all  sat  down,  and  a  fragmentary  con- 
versation began  as  we  attacked  the  famous 
omelette  which  had  so  wrought  on  the 
feelings  of  the  Cigale.  It  was  succeeded 
by  a  faux  Jilet^  which  completed  her  con- 
version. 

Suddenly  she  reached  out  a  hand  to 
M£m£,  who  had  as  yet  kept  silence.  "  My 
good  friend — pardon  me  ?  Me,  I  am  like 
that,  see  you.  I  have  altogether  the  tem- 
perament choleric  of  my  poor  father  the 
General.  If  anything  contraried  him,  he 
emported  himself  always.  Ping-pong  he 
threw  all  by  the  window — the  best  porce- 
lain, the  best  friend;  me,  I  resemble  my 
father." 
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Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  old 
Ciga/e,  and  in  others  too,  at  this  public 
amende  and  Cassius-like  excuse.  M£me* 
would  not  have  been  Mlmd  had  she  not 
returned  the  handclasp  with  fervour. 

"  But  it  is  admirable,  after  all,  that  tem- 
perament there,"  she  laughed,  with  a  little 
break  in  her  voice.  "Take  a  little  more 
'fttoi  dear  friend." 

I  think  even  her  hated  rival  was  touched, 
for  he  assisted  her  to  put  on  her  cloak 
when  she  left,  and  they  parted  with 
apparent  cordiality. .  How  long  it  would 
have  lasted  no  one  dare  say.  Fortunately, 
they  were  put  to  no  test,  for  shortly  after 
this  Mme.  de  Montargot  received  a  small 
legacy  from  an  aged  aunt,'  which  filled  her 
with  a  thirst  for  new  fields  of  action.  One 
day  she  came  in  bubbling  with  excitement. 
It  appeared  she  had  been  to  the  fair  at 
Neuilly  the  previous  evening,  had  passed  a 
ravishing  soiree,  and  met  with  an  adventure 
marvellous  and  thrilling.  In  the  tent  of 
the  Wheel  of  Life .  and  Death  she  had 
found  herself  placed  next  to  a  man 
of  distinguished  appearance.  They  had 
entered  into  conversation,  feeling  by  a 
subtle  magnetism  an  irresistible  attraction 
the  one  for  the  other.  Life,  death,  destiny, 
mystery,  force — these  words  on  the  lips  of 
Monsieur  Binard  acquired  new  meaning, 
illuminated  by  his  genius,  rare  and  pene- 
trating. 

Before  they  parted  he  introduced  his 
wife,  a  charming  woman,  dressed  with 
exquisite  and  original  taste  in  toilettes 
designed  and  executed  by  herself.  Together 
they  had  visited  the  three-legged  lady, 
bizarre  and  intriguing,  had  witnessed  the 
mysteries  of  Khama,  and  ridden  the  racing 
pigs.  Monsieur  Binard,  with  all  his  genius, 
had  the  gay  heart  of  a  child.  He  entrained 
you  with  him;  his  youth  was  contagious. 
The  man  on  the  pig  behind  him  stole  his 
purse,  but  he  made  no  trouble  of  the  loss, 
and  Madame  de  Montargot  was  proud  to  be 
of  use  in  defraying  all  expenses.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  people  of  esprit ',  vivacity 
and  enthusiasm.  This  enthusiasm,  they 
confided  to  their  new  friend,  centred  itself 
for  the  moment  entirely  in  /ejeu,  Monsieur 
Binard    having    discovered   a    marvellous 


system  for  controlling  the  caprices  and 
vagaries  of  Chance.  They  were  leaving  for 
Belgium  in  two  days,  and  the  Ciga/e,  before 
they  parted  at  the  fair,  had  there  and  then 
thrown  in  her  lot  with  theirs. 

Toin  was  the  destination  of  the  travellers, 
that  charming  little  retreat  where  those  of 
modest  means  can  lay  their  one  franc  on 
the  table  and,  thanks  to  the  scientific 
method  of  Monsieur  Binard,  come  away 
millionaires.  In  vain  did  M£m£  bring  the 
past  to  remembrance.  This  experience 
was  unique,  declared  Madame  de  Montar- 
got, and  had  no  parallel  in  history. 

The  Binard  system  was  a  secret,  the 
great  secret  of  the  age,  in  fact.  He  was 
elaborating  a  scheme  by  which  this  secret 
would  be  shared  by  a  chosen  company,  who 
would  ultimately  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
entire  world.  For  the  method  by  which 
one  gained  could  not  fail.  Again  and 
again  Monsieur  Binard  had  demonstrated 
thte  fact  on  paper,  and  men  of  the  greatest 
learning  and  renown  had  borne  witness  to 
the  results,  though  totally  unable  to  explain 
them. .  This  limited  company  would  be 
most  carefully  selected.  Each  member 
must  of  course  contribute  a  certain  sum, 
but  money  was  by  no  means  the  sole 
qualification.  A  large  spirit,  a  noble 
ambition,  a  belief  in  the  solidarity  of  the 
race,  and  specially  of  the  company,  and  a 
boundless  love  of  humanity,  coupled  with 
the  determination  to  control  and  direct  the 
destiny  of  mankind  for  its  good — these 
were  a  few  of  the  items  in  the  prospectus  of 
Monsieur  Binard. 

M6m£  paid  the  journey  back  from  Toin, 
the  legacy  having  vanished  like  morning 
mist  before  the  sunny  smiles  and  assurances 
of  Monsieur  Binard.  "  Courage — courage, 
chere  Comtesse,  yet  once  again,  and  all  is 
ours!"  So  franc  followed  franc  as  the 
little  ball  twirled  round  and  round  in  its 
giddy  dance. 

With  a  wisdom  born  of  experience, 
Me'me'  stipulated  that  the  ticket  to  Paris 
should  be  bought  and  the  journey  made 
the  day  on  which  the  money  was  received. 

"The  good  Monsieur  Binard,  he  was 
much  pained,"  said  the  Ciga/e,  "  To  touch 
so  nearly  the  goal,  yet  to  fail  in  attaining 
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it — perhaps  for  lack  of  a  little  piece  of  ten 
francs!   Such  are  the  true  tragedies  of  life." 

It '  was  but  a  small  sum  at  the  right 
moment  that  the  system  of  Monsieur 
Binard  required.  But  though  with  that 
journey  money  all  might  have  been  set  on 
their  feet  again,  Madame  de  Montargot 
had  not  dared  to  misappropriate  the  money 
sent,  her  intention  being  to  plant  herself 
again  on  her  patient  friend  till  she  could 
decide  on  her  future. 

This  future  began  to  be  a  difficult,  if 
not  an  insoluble,  problem.  An  inexorable 
cousin  was  the  sole  remaining  relation  who 
could  be  appealed  to.  She  replied  sternly 
that  the  only  assistance  she  would  give  was 
a  small  yearly  pension,  on  condition  that 
Madame  de  Montargot  entered  an  institute 
for  poor  gentlewomen,  for  which  her 
husband  could  obtain  a  nomination. 

The  alternative,  and  one  the  poor  Cigale 
would  infinitely  have  preferred,  was  to 
instal  herself  in  the  newspaper  kiosk  of 
Madame  Thome*  in  the  Place  du  Louvre. 
"  There  at  least  one  sees  life  and  movement. 
One  enjoys  a  little  conversation  with  men, 
intelligent  and  agreeable ;  at  the  same  time 
one  is  protected  from  the  cold  or  the  sun. 
But  the  institute — oh,  mon  Diat !  A  cage 
where  one  clips  you  the  wings,  and  measures 
out  to  you  a  few  grains  of  nourishment 
daily — where  you  are  surrounded  with 
widows  and  old  girls  of  feeble  intelligence, 
and  little  tongues  full  of  malice.  For  me, 
rather  would  I  retire  myself  to  the  tomb  of 
my  family  at  Montmartre." 

The  stress  of  circumstance  however, 
became  too  strong  for  her  to  resist.  She 
was  literally  now  without  the  sou,  owing  in 
fact  many  sous.  Her  debts  were  to  be 
paid,  and  a  small  allowance  made,  only  on 
condition  she  entered  the  institute.  Memd 
counselled  the  step,  seeing  no  alternative 
save  that  of  adopting  the  Cigale  perma- 
nently, which  would  have  caused  a  mutiny 
in  her  home. 

"  Thou  alone  of  all  my  friends  counsel 
my  enduring  this  incarceration,"  she 
reproached  Meme.  "Thy  lack  of  sym- 
pathy tears  me  the  heart." 

This  institution  is  apparently  on  very 
different     lines     from    the    asile    of    old 


Madame  de  Montchesnay.  The  Ir.tter 
represents  liberty  and  luxury  as  compared 
with  the  home  of  the  poor  Cigaie,  hedged 
in  by  petty  rules  and  restrictions,  against 
which  she  has  never  ceased  beating 
rebellious  wings. 

The  founder  of  the  Maison  Dupuy  had 
left  all  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters, 
and  to  these  good  but  somewhat  narrow 
women  economy  appeared  as  the  most 
excellent  rule  of  life  for  the  old  ladies,  who 
they  argued  had  probably  in  the  past  spent 
a  good  deal  too  much.  Besides,  not  only 
was  a  mortifying  of  the  flesh  the  best 
preparation  for  leaving  it,  but  any  money 
saved  on  the  old  ladies,  and  returned  to 
the  present  Dupuy,  was  invariably  sent  back 
promptly  by  that  gentleman  as  a  present  to 
the  convent  of  these  excellent  Sisters. 
Everyone,  therefore,  benefited,  and  the 
admirable  management  of  the  Sisters  was 
lauded  by  all  except  the  old  ladies.  The 
founder  had  desired  that  each  inmate 
should  have  a  room  to  herself ;  the  Sisters 
decreed  that  dormitories  divided  by  a  curtain 
would  be  more  convenient  for  supervision 
and  more  economical  to  construct.  By 
day  also  the  Sisters  decreed  that  all  should 
dwell  in  the  perpetual  society  of  each  other, 
no  one  being  allowed  to  retire  to  her  own 
little  division  till  bedtime.  Even  for  the 
garden  there  are  fixed  and  limited  hours, 
as  also  for  going  out.  Only  once  a  week 
are  the  ftensionnaires. permitted  to  visit  their 
friends,  unless  by  special,  and  not  easily 
obtainable,  permission  from  the  Mother 
Superior.  Only  twice  a  week  are  friends 
received,  and  then,  at  stated  and  limited 
hours,  in  the  public  salon,  where  two  or 
three  Sisters  never  fail  to  preside. 

In  case  of  illness  there  is  the  infirmary, 
a  dreary  building,  urging  speedy  conval- 
escence, and  to  tend  you,  again  the  Sisters ! 
"Always  the  Sisters,"  bemoaned  poor 
Madame  de  Montargot,  describing  her  life. 
"  You  find  them  everywhere,  in  the  garden, 
in  the  salon,  in  the  kitchen,  in  your  bed- 
room, in  the  air  you  breathe,  mixed  with 
your  food.  When  I  come  to  die  I  know  I 
shall  find  one  already  installed  in  my  coffin 
— never  is  one  free  from  them,  the  inevitable 
Sisters." 
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At  the  sound  of  a  sharp,  insistent  bell  at 
half  past  six,  each  old  lady  is  obliged  to  turn 
out  of  her  narrow  bed,  and  retire  at  nine 
with  the  same  clock  regularity.  "  It  will 
certainly  kill  me,  this  regime,  cold  and  hard, 
of  a  prison,"  groaned  the  Cigale ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  she  never  looked  better,  and 
the  Sisters,  when  murmurs  reached  them, 
always  justified  their  galling  rules  and 
regulations  by  pointing  to  the  remarkable 
longevity  of  the  pensioners. 

"It  revolts  me,"  declared  Madame  de 
Montargot ;  "  those  women  who  continue  to 
exist  like  embalmed  mummies — of  what  are 
they  fabricated,  those  there?  We  have  five 
of  them  over  ninety,  and  one  has  positively 
not  been  ashamed  to  attain  her  hundred 
and  three.  Ah,  but  the  harm  she  has  done 
to  the  institution  for  we  poor  others,  that 
one  there!  That  which  she  can  endure, 
the  Sisters  declare,  can  we  others  also,  for- 
getting that  with  us  the  blood  still  flows  in 
the  veins,  the  heart  beats,  and  the  brain 
thinks,  while  with  the  old  one  all  has 
ceased." 

Madame  de  Montargot's  one  consolation 
is  her  friendship  for  Madame  Carron,  a  lady 
of  ripe  age,  but  admirably  well  preserved 
physically  and  mentally.  She  had  been 
already  seven  years  in  the  Maison  Dupuy 
at  the  time  of  Madame  de  Montargot's 
arrival. 

Madame  Carron  is  a  woman  who, 
whether  in  a  palace,  prison  or  convent,  has 
always  made  for  herself  a  following,  held  a 
court,  and  enlisted  an  audience.  "Une 
femtnt  hors  Hgne"  as  her  new  friend  truly 
says  of  her,  adding  with  fervent  admiration, 
"  In  accepting  favours  she  has  always  the 
air  of  conferring  them."  Madame  Carron 
was  an  excellent  raconteur.  Her  personal 
reminiscences  she  often  prefaced  with, 
"  What  I  tell  you  here,  it  is  a  page  of  the 
history  of  France,  one  of  those  unwritten 
pages  worth  many  of  the  chapters  printed." 
She  has  been  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
kings,  sultans,  and  presidents.  Prime 
ministers  had  come  to  her  for  counsel  in 
moments  of  acute  emergency,  and  had  in- 
variably regretted  it  when  failing  to  follow 
her  advice.  Had  Thiers  but  listened  to 
her  she  could  have  saved  France :  "  but  he 


refused  to  be  advised,  he  obstinated  himself, 
that  one,  and  see  now  the  consequences." 

But  the  thrilling  part  about  Madame 
Carron  is  the  fabulous  fortune  to  which  she 
is  heir.  Buried  safe  in  the  grounds  of  a 
certain  convent  lies  a  treasure,  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  objects  of  art,  com- 
pared with  which  the  treasure  of  Monte 
Carlo  paled  as  a  rushlight  in  the  presence 
of  the  sun.  It  was  deposited  in  this  hiding- 
place  by  the  maternal  great-grand-uncle  of 
Madame  Carron  during  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  For  several  generations  all 
was  believed  to  have  been  lost,  but  papers 
revealing  the  real  facts,  together  with 
plans  of  the  convent  grounds,  and  a  de- 
tailed list  of  all  the  treasure,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  secret  drawer  of  an  ancient 
bureau  some  fifteen  years  ago.  So  far, 
however,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  no  one 
has  succeeded  in  finding  the  treasure. 
There  are  nine  remaining  descendants  of 
the  house  of  the  Marquis  de  Catalan,  but 
such  wealth,  both  in  gold  and  jewels,  is 
sufficient  to  make  each  one  a  millionaire. 

The  difficulty  is  that  for  the  moment, 
only  for  the  moment,  of  course,  money 
must  be  expended  in  defraying  the  con- 
tinual expense  of  the  excavations.  Among 
the  nine  heirs  money  was  difficult  to  collect, 
yet  each  must  pay  their  part  or  be  content 
to  relinquish  their  share.  Two  men  of 
exceptionally  trustworthy  character  have 
been  employed  to  dig  and  search.  Year  in 
and  year  out  these  worthies  might  be 
found  spade  or  rake  in  hand,  and  if  they 
lacked  energy  and  vigour,  at  least  no  one 
can  reproach  them  with  having  either 
pocketed  or  bolted  with  the  treasure. 
Now  and  then  they  dug  deep  enough  to 
come  upon  water;  this  entailed  a  fresh 
outlay  in  machinery  and  implements  for 
pumping  out.  Any  money  lent  for  meeting 
these  expenses  is  to  be  repaid  a  thousand- 
fold as  soon  as  the  treasure  reveals  itself. 
Ah !  when  that  day  dawns  what  will  she 
not  do?  The  schemes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  race  which  Madame  Carron  has 
drawn  out  are  as  innumerable  as  they  are 
admirable. 

"  Impossible  to  listen  to  her  without  being 
impressed   by   her    large    ideas    and    her 
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eloquent  enthusiasm" — at  least  this  was 
Memo's  experience,  and  Madame  Carron 
was  soon  enrolled  among  the  pensioners. 
"A  woman  of  such  philanthropy,  such 
noble  ideas — sad  fate  in  verity  if  she  should 
find  all  her  schemes  frustrated  because  no 
one  would  assist  in  drawing  her  out  of  a 
moment  of  difficulty.  It  is  but  a  small 
loan  I  give  her  now  and  then,  but  she 
experiences  a  gratitude  the  most  touching. 
She  rewards  me  with  a  necklace  of  rubies 
and  two  hundred  thousand  francs ! " 

"  Alas,  M^mey*  I  said  sadly,  "  I  perceive 
at  last  your  true  character.  No  Shyiock 
could  be  more  calculating  and  mercenary. 
With  such  interest,  no  wonder  you  lent  to 
her  again  yesterday — oh  yes,"  I  continued 
remorselessly,  "  I  know  you  did  that,  for  she 
herself  told  me  so,  and  spoke  of  you  as  a 
heart  of  gold,  an  angel  of  pity — the  poor 
deluded  lady." 

"But  I  lent  her  a  little  nothing — abso- 
lutely it  was  nothing,"  protested  Me*me\ 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  think  Uncle  Jack  will 
be  very  pleased  to  hear  what  a  good  woman 
of  affairs  you  have  become,  and  what 
Splendid  investments  you  are  making." 

Uncle  Jack  is  Mdme's  trustee  and  busi- 
ness adviser,  when  his  advice  is  asked, 
which  is  not  often.  He  never  ceases  pro- 
testing against  the  birds  of  prey,  as  he  calls 
most  of  M6m£'s  pensioners,  and  M£me*  in 
consequence  tries  to  prevent  his  knowing 
of  them.  Madame  de  Montargot  is  his 
special  aversion,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
yery  embarrassing  affection  for  himself 
which  he  called  forth  by  once  sending  her 
a  New  Year's  gift.  She  accepted  it  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  "  declaration,"  and  though 
Me*me*  carefully  explained  it  was  not 
intended  in  this  sense,  the  Cigale  protested 
that  her  intuition  was  never  at  fault  in  these 
delicate  affairs;  all  he  needed,  the  dear 
good  man,  was  encouragement,  and  that  no 
one  should  deter  her  from  showing  him 
whenever  occasion  offered. 

To  Madame  Carron,  also,  Uncle  Jack  is 
an  object  of  fervent  admiration  in  spite  of 
his  distant  and  retiring  manners  whenever 
they  meet.  She  pays  him  her  homage 
openly  and  unreservedly,  complimenting 
him  not  only  on  his  mental  endowments," 


which  recall  to  her  memory  those  of  Victor 
Hugo,  Lamartine  and  the  elder  Dumas,  but 
also  his  fine  head  of  Jupiter,  and  his  magni- 
ficent shoulders  of  Apollo,  making  him  feel, 
as  he  once  told  her,  "altogether  chilly,  even 
as  an  antique  sculpture  in  the  Louvre." 

Madame  Carron  has  brought  into  the 
life  of  the  poor  Cigale  just  the  element 
essential  for  keeping  her  going.  The 
treasure  supplies  them  both  with  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  a  future  many  hued 
and  high  towering  as  a  rainbow.  Besides 
the  philanthropic  schemes,  such  as  model 
villages  and  towns,  luxurious  homes  for 
children,  for  the  aged,  for  the  blind,  lame, 
and  halt,  for  dogs  and  for  cats,  there  are 
personal  plans  which  had  to  be  arranged  to 
the  minutest  detail.  The  two  old  ladies 
would  spend  many  an  evening  planning  a 
journey  to  Algiers,  or  a  tour  in  the  East, 
and  discussing,  to  the  verge  of  a  quarrel, 
whether  two  maids  and  a  courier,  or  two 
couriers  and  a  maid,  or  two  maids  and  two 
couriers  would  be  most  advisable.  They 
are  to  live  together,  that  is  quite  decided, 
and  Madame  Carron  has  drawn  out  a  legal 
paper  endowing  Madame  de  Montargot 
with  an  ample  fortune,  over  which  she  is  to 
have  absolute  control.  This  enables  her  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  making  wills  and 
bequests  in  her  turn,  a  favourite  occupation 
with  both  pensionnaires  on  a  rainy  day. 

One  great  thing  about  the  treasure  is  the 
constant  state  of  tip-toe  expectancy  in  which 
it  keeps  its  owners.  Any  day  the  announce- 
ment may  come  that  it  has  been  found. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  both 
Madame  Carron  and  Madame  de  Montargot, 
though  both  have  been  at  the  Maison 
Dupuy  for  many  years  now,  have  never  felt 
more  than  birds  of  passage,  lightly  poised 
as  it  were  on  a  wayside  branch,  their  wings 
fluttering  ready  for  flight. 

"  We  are  here  but  for  the  moment,"  they 
say.  "  It  is  probable  that  we  quit  in  some 
weeks'  time ;  but  precisely  the  day,  im- 
possible to  say." 

This  conviction  enables  them  to  bear 
with  cheerful  resignation  the  annoyances 
and  restrictions  which  would  be  otherwise 
intolerable  to  people  of  their  liberty-loving 
temperaments. 
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Meanwhile,  M£me*  is  the  "softener"  of 
their  lives,  constantly  supplying  little  sums 
to  pump  out  the  water,  and  buy  shoes  for 
the  winter,  to  replenish  the  tea  caddy,  or 
purchase  fresh  materials  for  the  Empire 
chair.  The  history  of  that  Empire  chair 
has  been  rather  curious ;  never  did  a  chair 
so  resemble  a  cormorant 

One  day  Madame  de  Montargot,  paying 
her  weekly  visit,  announced  the  intention 
of  making  Mdme*  a  little  present  in  token 
of  her  affection  and  gratitude.  It  was  to 
take  the  form  of  an  Empire  chair,  for  which 
she  would  do  a  piece  of  needlework  after 
a  design  of  that  period  seen  in  a  friend's 
house.  The  chair  itself  was  a  genuine 
antique,  at  that  moment  in  the  possession 
of  a  dealer  in  furniture  at  Montmartre.  It 
would  fit  admirably  Me'me^s  little  boudoir, 
furnished  only  with  pieces  of  the  Empire 
period,  and  the  dealer  had  consented  to 
put  it  aside  for  the  present.  Meme*  ex- 
pressed her  delight  at  the  prospect  of  this 
charming  gift,  but  begged  that  the  needle- 
work only  might  be  presented  to  her,  as 
bhe  would  find  among  her  own  chairs  one 
to  suit  it.  At  parting,  she  pressed  ten 
francs  into  the  hand  of  her  friend  for  the 
purchase  of  silk  and  wools.  "  For  I  know 
well,"  she  said,  "  that  one  must  pay  much 
for  those  machines  there." 

Madame  de  Montargot  acknowledged 
reluctantly  that  for  the  moment,  until  the 
treasure  was  found,  she  had  not,  unhappily, 
the  means  of  purchasing  the  silks  and 
wools  necessary.  The  week  following,  she 
confided  to  M£me*  that  just  a  few  francs 
more  would,  she  feared,  be  necessary 
for  the  canvas  and  needles.  A  fortnight 
later,  on  M^me^s  enquiring  how  the  Empire 
chair  progressed,  she  was  told  that,  alas, 
the  work  was  practically  at  a  standstill  for 
lack  of  a  frame  whereon  to  fix  it.  Of 
course,  a  frame  would  be  a  heavy  outlay  to 
buy,  but  for  a  small  sum  one  could  hire  it 
by  the  month,  and  this  was  the  course 
Madame  de  Montargot  would  strongly 
counsel. 

As  this  monthly  payment  continued  from 
this  date  on'  for  three  solid  years,  at  the 
lowest  computation  M6me*  should  at  the 
end  of  that  time  have  been  the  possessor 


of  at  least  seven  embroidery  frames  of  the 
first  quality  and  size.  As  to  the  wools  and 
silks  and  needles,  the  amount  swallowed 
weekly  led  Mime*  at  last  to  fear  that  the 
Cigale  in  lavish  generosity  was  working  a 
set  of  a  dozen  Empire  chairs.  She  did 
suggest,  after  the  eighteenth  monthly 
payment  for  the  frame,  the  advisability  of 
buying  one  outright,  but  Madame  de  Mon- 
targot explained  that  she  was  hiring  it  from 
a  friend,  who  infinitely  preferred  the  present 
arrangement  to  that  of  selling.  Then  the 
dealer  in  antique  furniture  declined  putting 
aside  the  chair  any  longer,  and  announced 
that  he  must  accept  an  offer  of  a  hundred 
francs  for  it  unless  it  was  paid  for  by  his 
client,  Madame  de  Montargot,  at  the  very 
special  terms  he  had  made  with  her, 
namely,  fifty-nine  francs,  on  the  following 
day.  Could  Meme'  lend  this  sum  until 
the  treasure  was  found  ?  The  pumping 
had  ceased,  and  news  was  expected  any 
day  now,  when  she  should  be  repaid  the 
loan  a  hundredfold.  M£m£  paid  it  after  a 
futile  protest  that  she  really  only  cared  to 
possess  the  needlework. 

None  of  us  ever  saw  that  Empire  chair  ; 
perhaps  it  was  as  well,  since  Gustave 
threatened  to  smash  it  into  a  thousand 
fragments  if  it  ever  appeared  on  the  scene. 

The  end  came  after  three  years'  patient 
endurance  on  the  part  of  M£me\  the  end 
of  the  Empire  chair,  that  is.  Madame  de 
Montargot  wrote  one  day  saying  that  an 
American  lady,  visiting  the  institution,  had 
seen  the  Empire  chair  just  on  the  verge  of 
completion,  had  become  enraptured  with  it 
on  the  spot,  and  when  informed  it  was  not 
for  sale,  had  offered  a  price  so  advantageous 
that  Madame  de  Montargot  felt  it  would  be 
a  folly  and  an  iniquity  to  refuse  it.  In 
exchange,  however,  she  was  going  to  work 
her  dear  friend  a  tabouret, 

1 

M£me*  wrote  urgently  entreating  to  be 
spared  the  tabouret^  but  in  vain.  The 
tabouret  is  now  developing  an  appetite  as 
rapacious  as  the  Empire  chair,  and  poor 
Meme*  sighs : 

"  It  was,  after  all,  better  when  the  Cigale 
she  only  danced  and  sang :  the  case  is 
much  more  serious  now  she  becomes  an 
industrious  fourmL 


"ty&ty^ 


Jotender^md  thou  arty 

Thy  pitying  JZofe  loouldftup  enfold 

TJjpje  who  $avt  Pornxo'j  part . 
^M$jt  pajjinq  Jtranpe  it  if  to  me 

That  one  /light  form  cqojyold 
jfe<V„u>ealfy  offender  Thought  > 

(y£JfoYi  toilh>  ^Seaufr   fraught  > 
JVojt  vooodrouf  hatf)   %od  wrought 
fothif  fyySVeart  of<5ofd! 


*      ?      ^       « 


*     ® 


^£ady<X%e&fart<xfit*eL 
Jo  cruelly  cold  to  me  !  ™ 

&JtJPllnk.fyM^oorJlave  eawdtJeel? 
^ojtthoa  yoe eye;   ^  jee  ? 

^Do/tXeel  my   poor &leart  bleed? 
ehp/fAel  aj£  yet  pot  heed  ? 
<£%o  •    •  bitter  truth   'indeed  f 

Tome'  77jy  BJeart  ifjttel  ' 
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By  CECIL  BARBER 

In  the  Spirit  of  the  Master." 


TIME'S  pendulum  swings  to  extremes. 
The  idol  of  to-day  is  the  bete  noire  of 
yesterday.  Cities,  like  men,  are  late  in 
learning ;  but  light  comes  at  length.  And 
Munich  is  all  for  Wagner  now.  It  is 
impossible  to  walk  along  the  streets  without 
being  reminded  of  him  at  almost  every 
turn.  Those  masterful  features  greet  one 
from  portrait  and  bust  on  all  hands.  His 
works  seem  to  form  the  staple  wares  of 
the  music  dealers.  The  mute  appeal  of 
innumerable  Wagneriana  in  the  shop 
windows  is  more  than  the  pilgrim  can 
resist;  for  Nothung  makes  an  excellent 
paper-knife  !  Even  the  common  "  Gruss 
aus  Miinchen"  appear  to  be  directly 
inspired  by  this  dominating  genius,  while 
picture  postcards  (the  keepers  of  latter-day 
fame)  are  largely  devoted  to  reminiscences 
of  the  music  dramas.  Also,  for  two  months 
in  the  year,  visitors  (many  of  them 
from  this  country)  flock  to  the  fair  city, 
ready  to  devote  a  whole  summer  holiday 
to  performances  of  Wagner's  works,  given 
as  he  wished  them  to  be  given.  They 
make  these  the  chief  duty  of  the  day. 
They  think,  talk,  and  dream  of  Wagner 
for  the  time  being.  They  devour  all  the 
literature  which  has  grown  up  around  his 
aims  and  achievements  that  they  can  lay 
hands  on,  and  never  let  him  once  be  - 
absent  from  their  minds.  His  shade  sits 
with  them  at  table.  The  "Perfect 
Wagnerite"  is  discussed  with  the  soup, 
and  a  "  Guide  to  the  Music  "  accompanies 
the  compote.  Under  their  pillow  at  night 
may  be  found  the  poem  of  the  "Ring" 
done  into  English.  For  Munich  is  the 
new  Mecca. 

To  •  appreciate  the  full  significance  of 
the  erection  of  a  Wagner  Theatre  and  the 
inauguration  of  annual  Wagner  Festivals 
"  on  the  banks  of  the  Isar,"  it  is  necessary 


to  remember  that  forty  years  have  barely 
elapsed  since  the  Bavarian  capital  rejected 
the  master  and  his  proposals  with  scorn. 
"  Come  here  and  finish  your  work,"  the 
young  King  Ludwig  wrote  to  Wagner; 
but  the  people  would  have  none  of  him. 
It  was  the  third  act  in  a  tragedy  of 
prejudice  and  ignominy.  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Munich  had  each  in  turn  been  tried, 
and  had  brought  success  in  nothing  but 
failure !  Thus  it  happened  that  Richard 
Wagner  shook  from  off  his  feet  the  dust  of 
cities,  and  found  an  abiding-place  in  a 
little  settlement  among  the  pines,  which  has 
now  won  a  world-wide  fame.  Munich  was 
not  long  in  learning  her  loss ;  and  she  has 
done  her  best  to  make  honourable  amends. 
The  door  which  was  flung  in  the  face  of 
Wagner  in  1865  is  now  opened  wide  for  all 
the  world  to  see.  And  Bayreuth  will  have 
to  look  to  its  laurels. 

The  main  credit  for  the  consummation 
of  Wagner's  project  at  Munich  lies  at  the 
door  of  Professor  Ernst  von  Possart, 
Intendant  of  the  Royal  Theatres  under  an 
art-loving  Regency.  He  it  was  who 
quietly  set  to  work  to  carry  out  the  plans 
which  Semper  the  architect  had  prepared. 
These  were  reposing  in  the  National 
Museum,  "like  a  continual  admonition." 
The  opportunity  for  action  came  in  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  city  across  the  river 
to  the  East  Alongside  the  English 
Garden  (which  Munich  owes  to  Sir 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford) 
a  broad  new  thoroughfare  was  made,  now 
known  as  the  Prince  Regent's  Street.  A 
handsome  bridge  carried  this  forward  over 
"  the  Isar,  rolling  rapidly,"  and  the  coping- 
stone  of  the  improvement  was  found  in  the 
Prince .  Regent's  Theatre,  which  is  built  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Wagner  himself. 
In  1 899  the  matter  of  its  erection  was  taken 
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up  in  earnest,  and  thus,  after  a  long  delay, 
Munich  came  to  be  possessed  of  its  own 
Wagner  play-house. 

The  first  public  performances  were  held 
in  the  new  theatre  in  August  and  September, 
1 90 1 ;  and  these  months  have,  been  set 
apart  for  the  yearly  production  of  Wagner's 
works.  "  Die  Meistersinger,"  which  has 
rightly  been  called  the  most  German  of  his 
creations  (for  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  Wagner  was  nothing  at  all  if  not  a 
patriot),  set  the  bail  rolling.  A  pathetic 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  conductor 
on  that  occasion  was  Hermann  Zumpe, 
who  has  so  recently  laid  down  the  biton 
finally  at  the  sudden  call  of  death.  In  1902 
" Tannhauser,"  "  Lohengrin,"  "Tristan  und 
Isolde,"  and  "Die  Meistersinger"  were 
mounted,  and  eight  cycles  were  arranged. 
Last  summer  these    four  works  were   re- 

• 

peated,  but  in  addition  "Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen"  was  presented  for  the  first 
time;  and  five  cycles,  ranging  over 
eighf  days  each,  were  drawn  up.  Until 
his  death  Zumpe  divided  the  duties  of 
musical  director  with  Franz  Fischer  and 
Hugo  R6hr,  his  fellow-conductors  of  the 
Court  Orchestra — a  fine  body  of  over  130 
artists,  who  have  played  throughout  all  the 
festivals. 

The  music  dramas  are  given  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  von  Possart, 
who,  with  Anton  Fuchs  and  Robert  Miiller, 
is  responsible  for  the  stage  management. 
The  scenery,  &c,  is  by  Joseph  Klein,  who 
bears  the  imposing  title  of  Herr  K6nig- 
licher  Maschinerie  Ober-Inspector.  Pro- 
fessor Fliiggen  designs  the  costumes,  and 
matters  choreographical  are  in  the  hands  of 
Flora  Jungmann,  the  Royal  Ballet  Mistress. 
The  theatre  is  for  the  present  under  the 
administration  of  the  Court  Theatres,  and 
Prince  Regent  Luitpold  of  Bavaria  has  not 
only  lent  his  own  style  to  the  establish- 
ment, but  has  guaranteed  its  maintenance 
for  ten  years.  A  start  so  auspicious  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  success,  and 
ensure  the  highest  standard  of  artistic  merit 
in  the  future. 

A  visit  to  the  Prince  Regent's  Theatre  for 
a  Wagner  Festival — and  Especially  a  first 
Visit — constitutes  a  memory  of  a  lifetime. 


The  system  of  management  is  so  elaborate, 
down  to  the  minutest  detail,  that  one  comes 
away  with  a  feeling  of  immense  respect  for 
those  who  are  in  authority.  Obviously  a 
firm  purpose  and  a  strong  hand  intervene 
between  the  dead  master  and  his  leal  and 
living  servants.  Again,  the  hours  at  which 
the  performances  begin  are  new  to  most 
Englishmen.  "  Tannhauser  "  and  "  Lohen- 
grin, "  as  well  as  "Das  Rheingold,"  are 
timed  to  commence  at  h\Q  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  rest  of  the  repertoire  an 
hour  earlier.  The  audiences  are  not 
liberated  much  before  ten  as  a  rule.  Inter- 
vals, or  "  intermissions  "  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  translated  programmes,  are  of  pro- 
portionate duration,  but  the  four  scenes  in 
"Das  Rheingold"  follow  one  another  with- 
out break  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 
the  first  act  of  "  G6tterdammerung "  like- 
wise means  two  hours  of  close  attention  and 
mental  strain,  with  no  relief  whatever.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  "  the  Opera  "  during  these 
festivals  takes  up  most  of  the  day,  at  least 
from  the  dinner  hour  onward,  but  the 
mornings  can  be  spent  in  seeing  some  ot 
the  picture  galleries  for  which  Munich  is 
famous. 

Allowing,  then,  an  hour  for  reaching  the 
theatre  in  comfort,  a  bee-line  for  the  Prince 
Regent's  Street  is  the  first  necessity.  All 
is  bustle  and  excitement  here.  An  ap- 
parently endless  stream  of  droschken  is  seen 
to  be  converging  into  the  Via  Triumphalis 
(as  the  Strasse  has  been  aptly  named),  with 
one  object  plainly  in  view.  Ahead,  in  the 
distance,  stands  the  shapely  Peace  Monu- 
ment. Its  resplendent  figure  of  gold,  the 
cynic  may  observe,  is  engaged  in  holding 
out  the  olive  branch  to  citizens  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  soldiers  and 
to  spare  for  emergencies.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  '  to  know  that  this  structure 
occupies  the  very  site  on  the  Gasteig  Hill 
which  Wagner  had  in  mind  for  his  theatre. 

But  things  extant  obscure  ail  vain  re- 
grets. The  air  is  alive  with  the*  clatter  of 
horses  and  the  rattle  of  wheels.  Police, 
mounted  and  on  foot,  direct  the  'traffic 
with  dramatic  gesture.  Soon  the  new 
Theatre  comes  into  sight,  with  its  white 
walls'  and    greenish   roof.       The    portion 
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belonging  to  the  stage  seems  at  first  to 
dwarf  the  rest  of  the  building,  but  the 
facade  on  near  approach  has  a  dignity  of 
its  own.  Over  the  portals  in  letters  of 
gilt  the  legend  "Der  Deutschen  Kunst" 
sums  up  the  raison  <Tltre  of  both  Theatre 
and  Festivals. 

Directly  facing  the  inner  doors,  at  the 
top  of  the  steps,  is  a  bust  of  the  Prince 
Regent  in  the  centre  of  the  corridor.  The 
cloakroom,  or  to  use  the  more  significant 
term,  garderobe,  follows  the  curve  of  this 
corridor,  which  runs  the  whole  width  of 
the  premises.  It  is  divided  into  separate 
compartments,  and  over  each  of  these 
certain  numbers  are  clearly  printed.  A 
reference  to  these  shows  the  stranger 
precisely  where  to  take  his  impedimenta, 
since  numerals  know  no  nationality.  There 
is  never  the  slightest  confusion,  for  the 
number  of  the  sitzplatz  is  the  cloakroom 
number  as  well,  and  the  tickets  (of  which 
two  colours  are  issued,  admitting  the 
holder  from  the  right  and  from  the  left) 
have  counterfoils.  A  child  could  not  lose 
itself  in  the  face  of  such  plain  directions, 
which  are  worth  mentioning  in  detail, 
because  they  are  so  simple  and  yet  so 
adequate.  And  soon  the  anxious  traveller 
is  rewarded  by  a  first  glimpse  of  the 
splendid  interior. 

The  two  main  features  of  a  Wagner 
Theatre,  it  is  well-known,  are  an  amphi- 
theatrical  auditorium  and  a  sunken 
orchestra.  The  "house"  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  wedge,  and  a  specialty  of  the  Munich 
example  is  that  the  side  walls  follow  the 
line  of  the  seats.  This  obviates  the 
necessity  of  those  recesses  to  be  met  with  at 
Bayreuth.  The  auditorium  is,  indeed,  one 
immense  amphitheatre,  in  imitation  of  the 
Attic  theatron.  The  curved  rows  of  seats 
rise  in  tiers  to  the  back,  where  six  public 
boxes  and  three  centre  boxes  for  the  use  of 
the  Court  are  ranged.  Each  seat,  or 
rather  folding  chair,  commands  an  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  stage.  The  fact 
that  1,028  persons  all  told  can  only  be 
accommodated  at  once  conveys  some  idea 
of  the  generous  allowance  which  is  made 
for  the  convenience  of  the  audience. 

Of  the  decoration  of  the  interior  it  may 


be  truly  said  that  the  scheme  represents  all 
that  is  dignified  and  impressive  in  the  Greek 
style  of  architecture.  In  the  words  of  one 
authority  on  art,  "It  is  severe  without 
being  repeilant,  quiet  without  being  tame." 
A  curtain  that  parts  in  the  middle,  and  is 
not  drawn  up,  conceals  the  stage.  Behind 
this,  one  may'  reflect,  there  are  other 
curtains — of  iron^-which,  with  hydrants 
and  similar  appliances,  afford  every  safe- 
guard against  fire.  Indeed,  this  theatre, 
structurally  considered,  is  as  fireproof  as  the 
wit  of  man  can  devise.  As  if  that  were  not 
sufficient,  a  detachment  of  fire-police  may 
be  seen  to  enter  the  building  before  every 
performance. 

The  scene  inside  the  theatre  during  the 
period  of  waiting  is  full  of  life.  Many 
nationalities  compose  the  audience,  and  all 
of  them  exhibit  characteristics  as  unmis- 
takable as  the  brand  of  Cain  !  The  viva- 
cious Gaul  rubs  shoulders  with  the 
ponderous  Teuton.  The  reserved  English- 
man regards  any  of  his  cpuntrymen  who 
may  be  present  with  profound  suspicion,  as 
his  wont  is  in  a  foreign  land.  The  self- 
sufficient  American  would  have  you  to 
know  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  taken 
in  by  anybody.  Opera-glasses  are  levelled 
at  all  new  comers,  and  the  whispered 
comments  in  a  babel  of  tongues  must  pro- 
vide the  cosmopolitan  with  infinite  amuse- 
ment. Every  conceivable  variety  of  dress 
is  affected  by  the  men,  from  evening 
clothes  to  light  tweeds  and  even  knicker- 
bockers. As  for  the  ladies'  costumes  they 
range  from  the  homely  blouse  and  skirt  to 
amazing  conceits  of  filmy  finery.  Colour 
is  lent  to  the  gathering  in  bright  patches  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  German  officers, 
who  are  by  no  means  oblivious  of  the 
general  dowdiness  of  mankind,  and  who 
must  have  converted  the  hand  salute  into  a 
fine  art,  if  constant  practice  can  yield  such 
a  result. 

So  the  time  passes.  Suddenly  electric 
alarums  give  warning  that  the  time  remain- 
ing is  short  Then  there  steals  on  the  ear 
the  soft  yet  penetrating  strains  of  a  distant 
trumpet-call.  These  fanfares  are  most 
stirring,  and  lend  distinction  to  the  festivals 
as  nothing  else  could.     Three  or  more  are 
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blown  before  each  act,  and  as  they  are 
invariably  based  on  a  principal  theme  from 
the  music  that  is  to  come,  they  set  the 
mind  working  in  the  right  groove  at  once. 
The  calls  in  use  at  Bayreuth  do  not  seem 
to  be  rigidly  copied.  In  the  main  the  two 
lists  are  identical,  and  the  points  of  differ- 
ence are  not  in  any  way  (in  my  opinion) 
to  the  disadvantige  of  Munich.  The 
tremendous  motive  of  Tristan's  Honour 
and  Tristan's  Anguish  surely  is  a  better 
exordium  to  that  music  drama  than  the 
fragment  of  the  Young  Sailor's  Song,  which, 
according  to  Lavignac  and  others,  is  pre- 
scribed for  Bayreuth.  When  I  add  that 
the  four  instrumentalists  who  sound  these 
fanfares  are  solemnly  conducted  in  full 
view  of  the  restless  crowds  in  the  corridor, 
it  will  be  understood  that  little  or  nothing 
is  left  to  chance. 

But  the  last  call  has  sounded,  and  the 
audience  have  subsided  into  their  seats. 
There  is  a  pause  of  anticipation,  and  then 
the  theatre  is  plunged  into  darkness.  The 
powerful  electric  lights  in  the  roof  are  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  extinguished,  and 
only  the  shaded  lamps  at  the  exits  remain. 
The  doors  have  been  promptly  closed,  and 
a  tense,  strained  silence  reigns.  The  dull 
colour  of  the  curtains,  brown  or  green  as 
the  case  may  be,  confronts  the  eye.  The 
vivid  design  of  the  ceiling — the  most 
positive  part  of  the  decoration — melts  away 
in  the  gloom.  A  tell-tale  fringe  of  light  at 
the  bottom  of  the  proscenium  shows  where 
lies  that  "  mystic  abyss,"  from  which 
wonderful  sounds  are  soon  to  rise,  linking 
the  real  with  the  ideal. 

Next,  out  of  the  blackness,  as  if  from 
nowhere,  the  first  phrase  enters  the  ear. 
It  may  be  the  single  opening  note  of  the 
Pilgrims'  Chorus,  the  ethereal  strains  of  the 
Grail  music,  the  plaint  and  passion  of  the 
vorspiel  to  "  Tristan,"  or  the  genial,  almost 
jovial,  chords  of  "Die  Meistersinger." 
Or  again,  the  "  booming  ground-tone  of  a 
mighty  river "  salutes  the  senses.  The 
effect  is  always  the  same,  overwhelming  in 
its  perfect  blend  of  tone  and  its  indescrib- 
able wealth  of  colour.  Some  men  say  that 
the  short  wait  that  precedes  the  music 
is    "terrible."      The   confession   is   hardly 


surprising.  It  was  a  pity,  however,  that  at 
the  last  "Ring"  cycle  (to  my  knowledge)  the 
tuning  of  the  orchestra  could  be  heard  up  to 
a  few  minutes  of  the  opening  of  the  curtain. 
This  is  a  barbarity  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  relegated  to  the  practice-room. 
Anyhow,  it  robbed  the  commencement  of 
much  of  its  peculiar  appeal,  and  should 
forthwith  be  added  to  the  list  of  things 
verboten  / 

But  the  point  to  be  emphasised  is  that 
when  once  the  curtains  fly  asunder,  the 
sense  of  being  in  a  theatre  disappears 
entirely.  The  "  poetry  of  the  ear  "  supplied 
by  the  hidden  chorus  rivets  the  attention 
from  the  first,  and  the  "  poetry  of  the  eye  " 
from  the  brilliantly-lighted  stage  shackles 
the  understanding  in  bonds  of  steel,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  But  the  timid 
person  need  not  fear  that  the  spell  may  be 
too  potent.  His  "  inner  consciousness  " 
will  be  at  work  before  he  knows,  and  he  is 
most  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  the  sheer 
fascination  of  the  play.  The  experience 
will  afterwards  be  treasured  by  him  as  a 
memory  of  something  which  an  Horatian 
philosophy  failed  to  foresee  ! 

The  actual  performances  are  on  that 
grand  scale  which  the  name  of  Wagner 
spells  in  the  Fatherland.  A  chorus  of  over 
a  hundred  peoples  the  stage  well,  and  its 
members  are  always  alive  and  in  the  picture. 
They  do  not  imagine  that  when  they  are 
not  singing  they  need  not  act.  All  manner 
of  little  deft  touches  are  introduced  into 
the  mist  en  scene.  The  presence  of  the  pack 
of  hounds  in  the  first  act  of  "  Tannhauser," 
and  the  gathering  of  the  counts  on  horse- 
back in  the  third  act  of  "  Lohengrin,"  leave 
a  memorable  impression  on  the  mind, 
especially  as  these  things  are  never 
attempted  in  opera  in  England.  In  a 
variety  of  ways  it  is  apparent  that  no  trifle 
is  too  small  to  be  overlooked.  The  motto 
is  Strafford's—"  Thorough." 

In  the  matter  of  stagecraft  Munich  surely 
stands  in  the  forefront.  Wagner  makes 
most  exacting  demands  on  the  skill  of  his 
interpreters ;  and  although  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  ever  asked  for  the  impos- 
sible, yet  without  doubt  he  is  sometimes 
unreasonable.       His   love  of  brute-life — a 
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delightful  trait  in  an  egotistical  nature — led 
him  to  introduce  animals,  legendary  and 
real,  whenever  he  could,  to  point  the  moral 
and  adorn  the  tale.  At  Munich,  the 
counterfeits  happily  behave  like  sentient 
beings  in  most  cases.  The  swan  is  the 
apotheosis  of  gentle  grace,  and  (to  go  to  the 
other  extreme)  the  dragon  is  a  triumph  of 
ingenuity. 

Illusions  like  the  movement  of  clouds  in 
the  "  Ring  "  are  eminently  real.  At  one, 
point  they  actually  intervene  between  the 
audience  and  the  stage,  and  allow  a  subse- 
quent scene  to  be  set  without  disturbing 
the  ordered  action  of  the  drama.  The 
mists  in  "  Das  Rheingold  "  leave  room  for 
improvement,  it  is  only  right  to  add,  and 
the  unheard  of  difficulties  of  the  final 
catastrophe  in  "Gotterdammerung "  have 
not  yet  been  altogether  surmounted. 
The  use  of  steam  curtains  is  clever,  and 
permits  the  Tarnhelm  to  work  its  wearer's 
will  without  imposing  too  heavy  a  tax  on 
the  imagination.  Also  by  this  simple 
means  scenes  may  be  rapidly  shifted  with 
that  noiselessness  which  is  a  feature  of  the 
stage  management  The  lighting  is  on  a 
par  with  the  performance  of  the  orchestra — 
that  is  to  say,  as  fine  as  could  reasonably 
be  wished.  To  an  English  eye  the 
colouring  of  some  of  the  scenery  is  not 
wholly  satisfying,  but  what  may  be  termed 
the  "  national  equation "  enters,  perhaps, 
into  the  question.  It  is  admitted,  never- 
theless, that  German  notions  of  colour  do 
not  always  commend  themselves  to  the 
world  at  large. 

As  regards  principals  Munich  is  fortunate. 
The  cast  is  a  large  one,  and  some  of  the 
names  in  it  vouch  for  a  standard  that  is 
not  often  excelled  in  this  imperfect  world. 
At  times  the  singing  is  scarcely  a  source 
of  unalloyed  delight;  but  such  artists  as 
Lilian  Nordica,  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink, 
Leopold  Demuth,  Ernst  Kraus,  and 
Heinrich  Knote  (the  last-named  a  Munich 
singer)  may  stand  as  an  indication  of  the 


dramatic  talent  which  is  available  at  the 
Festivals. 

In  the  long  intervals  between  the  acts 
the  audience  repair  to  the  foyersaal,  which 
soon  resounds  to  the  joy  of  appetites 
appeased.  This  room  has  a  remarkable 
roof,  painted  on  the  inside  to  represent 
branches  and  leaves.  Under  such  a  novel 
canopy  the  assemblage  is  very  gay  to 
watch^  and  almost  al  fresco.  It  is  open 
to.  the  visitor,    too,  to  wander    round    a 
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charming  little  garden  when  the  weather 
is  fair.  Here  the  cool-looking  marble,  a 
restful  lawn,  and  a  tinkling  fountain 
provide  the  respite  which  a  brain,  reeling 
with  new  and  unexpected  notions,  so 
poignantly  calls  for. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  master  is  every- 
where. A  prince  plays  in  the  orchestra, 
and  members  of  the  reigning  house  mingle 
freely  with  the  crowd  in  the  entr'actes. 
When  once  the  curtain  has  closed  it  is  not 
parted  again,  no  matter  how  strenuous  the 
applause  may  be — save  once.  That  was  on 
the  last  day  of  the  trilogy,  with  which  the 
Festival  of  1903  ended  as  it  began.  The 
green  folds  had  finally  fallen  together,  and 
the  people  lingered  to  give  vent  to  their 
pleasure.  Then  the  outer  curtain  opened 
again,  disclosing  one  of  different  design. 
This  rose  in  its  turn,  and  revealed  the  entire 
company  grouped  on  the  stage  in  a  semi- 
circle. A  huge  bust  of  Wagner  stood  in 
their  midst,  like  the  presiding  genius  he  was. 

The  curtain  fell,  only  to  be  raised  again. 
There  were  repeated  calls  for  "Possart," 
who  is  known  as  the  German  Irving 
outside  the  Fatherland.  When  the  stage 
was  discovered  once  more,  the  intendant, 
the  conductor  (Fischer),  and  two  others 
recognisable  as  Klein  and  Fuchs,  stepped 
forward,  and  bowed  their  acknowledgments. 
In  this  wise  they  testified  to  the  loyalty  of 
all  that  took  part  in  the  performances  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  man  in  whose 
honour    the   theatre   was    built    and     the 
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festivals  were  held. 
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ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY 


By  K.    M.    GUTHRIE 


On  paper  curiously  shaped, 
Scribblers,  to-day,  of  every  sort, 


In  verses  Valentines  y'cleped, 

To  Venus  chime  their  annual  court. 


THUS  does  an  old  MS.  record  the 
observance  of  one  of  those  romantic 
customs  so  indispensable  in  bygone  years 
to  the  Fea6t  of  St  Valentine,  when 
lovers,  finding  the  commonplace  medium 
of  prose  all  too  inadequate  to  voice  their 
overpowering  sentiments,  dropped — like 
Silas  Wegg — into  poetry,  and  recorded 
them  in  love-lorn  couplets. 

Some  of  the  earliest  known  poetical 
valentines  are  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  were  composed  by 
him  during  his  captivity  in  the  Tower 
after  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (1415).  The 
verses  are  written  in  English,  and  for  the 
most  part  take  the  picturesque  form  of 
rondeaux.  It  does  not  transpire  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  or  whether  the  royal 
prisoner  wrote  them  in  praise  of  some 
imaginary  fair  one  simply  to  wile  away  the 
weary  hours  of  his  captivity.  However 
this  may  be,  since  his  day  "  scribblers  of 
every  sort,"  as  our  old  MS.  says,  have 
followed  Charles  of  Orleans'  example,  and 
added  their  quota  to  the  pile  of  love- 
inspired  valentines,  some  eloquently  enough 
(for  where  is  more  charming  poetry  to  be 
found  than  in  Montgomery's  verses  to  his 
Valentine,  or  Herrick's?),  others  in  some 
such  doggerel  as  this  : 

Say,  oh  say,  that  you'll  be  mine, 
For  I'm  your  loving  Valentine. 

the  latter  accompanied,  probably,  by  a 
speaking  illustration  of  a  couple  of  hearts 
pierced  by  an  arrow,  or  a  plump  Cupid 
carrying  a  love-letter. 

Now,  although  the  custom  of  ex- 
changing paper  valentines  is  as  old  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  lovers  sub- 
sequently racked  their  brains  over  them 
every  Valentine's  Day,  it  was  not  until  the 
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beginning  of  the  nineteenth  that  the  idea 
struck  some  enterprising  individual  that 
— since  all  who  want  to  send  valentines 
obviously  cannot  be  rhymesters — there  was 
a  great  future  in  store  for  him  who  could 
launch  on  the  market  quantities  of  printed 
matter  suitably  illustrated,  and  thus  provide 
lovers  with  an  adequate  expression  of  their 
feelings,  free  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
composition.  The  idea  was  carried  out 
and,  as  we  say  in  these  degenerate  days, 
"caught  on,"  and  from  that  time  until 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  the 
demand  for  paper  valentines  increased 
yearly,  and  big  firms  made  fortunes  by  it. 

The  earliest  printed  valentines  were  very 
simple.  As  time  went  on,  however,  they 
grew  more  and  more  elaborate,  artists  of 
fairly  good  standing  being  employed  by 
the  manufacturers  to  design  them.  Those 
were  the  days  of  elaborate  affairs  of 
miniature  hand-painted  satin  cushions, 
mounted  on  cards  adorned  with  artificial 
flowers,  imitation  jewels,  and  silk  fringe, 
and  costing  anything  from  a  couple  of 
shillings  to  twenty  guineas. 

Comic  valentines  (so-called)  came  into 
vogue  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  they  generally  took  the  form  of 
caricatures  of  public  officials — policemen 
for  choice.  The  next  valentine-develop- 
ment was  that  of  the  love  bank-note  drawn 
on  the  Bank  of  Cupid  ;  or  a  Cupid's  official 
telegram  (some  of  them  such  excellent 
imitations  of  the  real  things  that  the 
authorities  suppressed  them),  whence  they 
gradually  degenerated  into  the  now  almost 
sole-surviving  representative  of  the  paper 
valentine — a  vulgar  caricature,  to  be  found 
only  in  the  small  shop- windows  of  back 
streets;   and   the    exchange    of  which   on 
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Valentine's  Day  is  a  mere  travesty  of  the 
pretty,  romantic  old  custom  in  which  it 
originated 

Besides  the  lovers'  exchange  of  tokens, 
many  picturesque  superstitions  and  cere- 
monies gathered  in  bygone  times  round 
St.  Valentine's  Day.  Amongst  others  a 
general  belief  prevailed  that  the  birds  chose 
their  mates  on  that  day,  and  this  inspired 
the  idea  that  the  air  was  so  impregnated 
.vith  love-germs  that  men  and  maids  caught 
the  infection,  and  perforce  chose  their 
mates  also,  "  like  the  winged  kind." 

Another  superstition  held  that  the  first  un- 
married person  whom  one  met  out  of  doors 
on  the  fourteenth  of  February  was  destined, 
willy  nilly,  to  be  one's  life-mate.  How  full, 
in  consequence,  the  hands  of  the  Fates 
must  have  been  on  that  amorous  morning 
is  better  imagined  than  described,  for  they 
had  to  incite  all  the  favoured  lads  and 
lasses  to  shake  off  the  soft  dews  of  kindly 
sleep,  and  take  their  walks  abroad  at  the 
exact  psychological  moment  wherein  it  had 
been  decreed  in  the  Courts  of  Cupid  that 
they  should  meet — and  fall  in  love. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the 
valentine  season  was  the  custom  of  choos- 
ing a  valentine  by  lot.  The  French  writer 
Misson  speaks  of  it  in  his  "  Travels  in 
England."  It  was  customary,  he  says, 
for  an  equal  number  of  men  and  maids  to 
meet  together  on  the  eve  of  the  feast,  and 
all  to  write  their  names  on  separate  slips  of 
paper;  these  they  rolled  up  and  drew  as 
lots ;  the  maids  drawing  the  men's  papers, 
and  vice  versd.  Thus  each  man  drew  a 
maid  whom  he  called  his  valentine,  and 
each  maid  a  man  whom  she  called  hers. 
By  this  plan  each,  of  course,  became 
possessed  of  two  valentines;  but  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  between  the  two  was 
summarily  disposed  of,  for,  says  Misson,  the 
man  always  stuck  faster  to  the  valentine 
whom  he  had  drawn  than  to  the  one  who 
had  drawn  him.  By  way  of  showing  his 
appreciation  of  his  chosen  one  he  gave  her 
presents  and  treats  of  various  sorts,  and 
wore  her  name  on  his  heart  or  on  his  sleeve 
for  days  afterwards ;  a  pretty  custom  from 
which,  as  Misson  naively  concludes,  "  asses 
souvent  V amour  €y  Iroufe" 


Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1676  has  an 
allusion  to  this  old  custom  opposite  St 
Valentine's  Day : 

Now  Andrew  Antho- 
ny and  William 
For  Valentines  chase 
Prue,  Kate,  Jilian. 

Pepys'  Diary  also  mentions  it,  and  says 
that  married  and  unmarried  people  alike 
were  liable  to  be  drawn  as  Valentines  and 
that  a  present  was  always  expected  by,  and 
given  to,  the  one  who  did  the  drawing. 
In  Pepys'  day  it  seems  to  have  been 
customary  to  draw  mottoes  as  well  as 
names;  one  Pierce,  for  instance,  not  only 
drew  Pepys'  wife  on  one  occasion,  but 
a  motto  for  her  as  well,  which  ran  "  Most 
courteous  and  most  fair,"  and  was  highly 
approved  by  Pepys  himself. 

The  origin  of  drawing  lots  for  Valentines 
has  been  much  disputed.  It  may  possibly 
have  had  its  prototype  in  a  ceremony 
which  took  place  during  the  Roman  Feast 
of  the  Lupercalia  (celebrated  about  the 
middle  of  February)  and  during  which  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  names  of  women 
to  be  placed  in  a  box  and  for  men  to 
draw  them  as  lots.  Later  on,  this  pagan 
ceremony  was  adapted  to  the  Christian 
religion  by  the  substitution  of  the  names 
of  Saints  for  those  of  the  women  to  be 
drawn  in  ballot;  and  the  fact  that  the 
fourteenth  of  February  (the  feast  of 
St.  Valentine  the  martyr-bishop)  was  chosen 
as  the  strikingly  incongruous  date  of  the 
new  ceremony  was  probably  due  to  its 
correspondence  with  the  time  of  the 
original  Lupercalian  Festival.  It  is  obvious 
how  this  ceremony  may  have  become  in 
process  of  time  the  choosing  of  Valentines 
which  Misson  speaks  of,  and  how,  as  time 
went  on,  St.  Valentine's  Day  came  tacitly 
to  be  recognised  as  the  lovers'  day,  and 
by  degrees  the  lovers  came  to  be  called 
Valentines  themselves. 

In  "The  Connoisseur"  of  February 
17th,  1755,  there  is  an  allusion  to  a 
species  of  divination  peculiar  to  St.  Valen- 
tine's Eve.  A  certain  Miss  Arabella 
Whimsey  writes  to  "  Mr.  Town  "  of  "  The 
Connoisseur,"  confiding  to  him  her 
desperate  affection  for  one  Mr.   Blossom. 
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She  tells  how  she  put  her  fate  to  the  test 
in  coffee-grounds  and  tea-dregs ;  how  she 
practised  the  divinations  proper  to  St. 
John's  Eve,  to  May  morning,  and  to 
Halloween,  and  how  they  all  pointed  to 
Mr.  Blossom  as  her  destined  mate.  Finally, 
she  describes  a  weird  and  mystic  rite 
performed  :by  her  on  St.  Valentine's  Eve. 
She  tells  how  she  took  five  bay  leaves  and 
pinned  one  to  each  of  the  four  corners  of 
her  pillow,  and  the  fifth  to  the  middle, 
for  Betty  the  maid  had  said  that  if, 
sleeping  under  those  thrilling  conditions, 
she  dreamed  of  her  sweetheart,  she  should 
be  married  to  him  before  the  year  was  out. 
But,  to  make  it  more  sure,  the  trusting 
Arabella  boiled  an  egg  hard,  took  out  the 
yolk  and  filled  the  space  with  salt,  and 
when  she  went  to  bed  ate  it,  shell  and 
all,  without  speaking  or  drinking  after  it, 
which  was,  she  says,  to  produce  the  same 
result  as  the  bay-leaves.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
"  I  also,"  she  goes  on,  "wrote  my  lovers' 
names  upon  bits  of  paper,  and  rolled  them 
up  in  clay,  and  put  them  in  water,  and  the 
first  that  rose  was  to  be  my  Valentine. 
'Would  you  think  it?  Mr.  Blossom  was 
my  man,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  all  the 
morning  till  he  came  to  our  house,  for  I 
would  not  have  seen  another  man  before 
him  for  all  the  world.  Dear  Mr.  Town," 
winds  up  ingenious  Arabella,  "  if  you  know 
any  other  ways  to  try  one's  future  by,  do 
put  them  in  your  paper." 

Certain  customs  observed  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day  seem  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  certain  districts.  In  Hertfordshire, 
"  Hone's  Day  Book "  says,  the  poor 
children  used  to  go  round  early  on 
St.  Valentine's  morning  to  the  houses  of 
the  rich,  who  threw  them  wreaths  and 
lovers'  knots  from  the  windows.  With 
these  the  children  decked  themselves,  and 
choosing  one  of  the  youngest  among 
them,  they  made  him  smarter  than  the 
rest,  and  led  by  him  marched  round 
again,  singing  under  the  windows  of  their 
patrons : 

Good  Morrow  to  you  Valentine, 
Curl  your  hair  as  I  do  mine, 
Two  before  and  three  behind, 
Good  Morrow  to  you  Valentine. 


As  this  ceremony  began  at  daylight,  and 
it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  get  up  and 
greet  the  children,  its  discontinuance  was 
probably  not  much  bewailed  by  the  people 
of  Hertfordshire. 

In  East  Anglia  it  was,  and  still  is  to 
some  extent,  the  custom  to  send  valen- 
tines by  leaving  them  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  recipient  with  a  rousing  knock  and 
ring,  escaping,  if  possible,  before  the  door 
is  opened ;  no  easy  matter  when  every  one 
is  on  the  look-out  for  possible  valen- 
tines. To  be  strictly  orthodox  the  valen- 
tine must  be  wrapped  in  white  paper 
and  sprinkled  with  sealing-wax  kisses,  and 
must  bear  the  inscription,  "  Good  Morrow, 
Valentine." 

But  these  are,  of  course,  comparatively 
modern  observances  of  St.  Valentine's  Day ; 
it  is  the  old  picturesque  beliefs  and 
ceremonies  that  captivate  by  their  poetry 
and  their  romance.  Naturally,  poets  have 
always  found  in  them  a  fascinating  theme, 
Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  Herrick,  Gay,  and 
a  hundred  and  one  lesser  lights  availing 
themselves  of  their  charming  possibilities. 

The  coupling  of  the  birds  on  St. 
Valentine's  morning  proves  irresistible  to 
the  poetic  mind.  Shakespeare  alludes  to  it 
in  Act.  I.  Sc.  III.  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  where  Theseus,  finding 
Demetrius  and  Lysander,  Hermia.  and 
Helena,  asleep  in  the  wood  on  May 
morning,  says  : — 

Saint  Valentine  is  past; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now? 

And  in  Ophelia's  pathetic  song  the 
following  allusion  occurs : 

To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  day, 
All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 
To  be  your  Valentine. 

Herrick  voices  the  spirit  of  the  day  in  the 
following  delicate,  quaint  verse  : 

Oft  have  I  heard  both  youths  and  virgins  say, 
Birds  chuse  their  mates  and  couple,  too,  this  day. 
But  by  their  flight  I  never  can  divine 
When  I  shall  couple  with  my  Valentine. 

Drayton  writes  charmingly  of  the  same 
subject  in  a  poem  "  To  My  Valentine." 
After  sundry  delightful  verses  full  of  her 
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praise,  he  affirms  that  she,  and  she  alone, 
shall  be  his : 

Each  little  bird  this  tide 

Doth  choose  his  loved  peer, 
Which  constantly  abide 

In  wedlock  all  the  year. 
As  Nature  is  their  guide 

So  may  we,  too,  be  true 
This  year,  nor  change  for  new, 

As  turtles  coupled  were. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  custom 
of  choosing  a  mate  by  lot.  This  he  scorns, 
for  how  can  he,  who  has  chosen  his  lady- 
love deliberately  out  of  all  the  world 
by  the  promptings  of  his  heart,  brook  the 


thought   of  a   lottery   in   such   a   matter? 

He  says: 

Let's  laugh  at  them  who  choose 
Their  Valentine  by  lot 
To  wear  their  names  that  use 
Whom  idly  they  have  got ; 
Such  poor  choice  we  refuse,  &c. 

But  one  might  go  on  quoting  ad  infinitumy 
for,  since  valentines  first  came  into  being, 
poets  have  sung  of  them,  and  rhymesters 
"  doggrelled,"  and  even  in  these  days,  when 
old  customs  are  so  apt  to  be  forgotten, 
never  a  Valentine's  Day  dawns  but  some 
versifier  breaks  out  into  rhyme  on  the 
strength  of  it 
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THE  VALENTINE'S  LAMENT 


By  MARY   FARRAH 

LOVE'S  page  was  I  in  days  of  old, 
When  Love  was  young,  you  know ; 
Two  flaming  hearts  my  message  told, 

And  shafts  from  Cupid's  bow. 
Each  year  more  beautiful  and  sweet 

They,  always  said  I'd  grown ; 
My  rhymes,  in  spite  of  halting  feet, 
Would  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 


But  maids  who  welcomed  me  of  yore 

With  rosy  blush  and  sigh, 
And  youths  who  loved  my  mystic  lore, 

Now  seldom  look  or  buy. 
My  reign  is  o'er,  my  power  has  passed, 

Neglected,  here  I  pine, 
Of  all  my  once-prized  race  the  last — 

A  lonely  valentine! 

So  ere  my  twin  hearts  break  with  pain, 

Ungentle  swains,  be  wise ! 
O  modern  maids,  'tis  all  in  vain 

My  message  you  despise. 
His  throne  for  ever  Love  will  claim. 

All  kings  of  earth  above, 
The  form  may  change,  but  still  the  same 

Young  hearts  must  worship  Love ! 


IN  PRAISE  OF  FIFE 


By    MARIE    BAYNE 


THE  proposal  to  make  St.  Margaret's 
Hope,  North  Queen's  Ferry,  the 
site  of  the  new  naval  base — thus  transform- 
ing a  sweet,  history-haunted  little  Arcadia 
into  the  busy  centre  of  Britain's  war  de- 
fence— has  suddenly  brought  Fife  and  its 
traditions  and  people  prominently  before 
the  public  notice,  and  made  it  of  not  only 
Scottish  but  national  interest  and  import 

The  quaint  little  couplet  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  expresses  in  a  sentence 
the  extraordinarily  unique  and  separate 
character  of  the  county  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Without  any  great  physical  isolation  to 
justify  the  attitude,  and  without  any  over- 
whelming claims  in  the  matter  of  size  or 
position,  it  has,  from  time  immemorial,  so 
preserved  its  entity  and  individuality  that, 
whereas  sister  counties  have  all  more  or 
less  been  merged  in  the  grander  concep- 
tion of  "Scotland,"  Fife  to  this  day,  at 
least  in  a  sort  of  jestful  earnest,  is  still 
"the  Kingdom." 

Little  known  beyond  its  own  borders 
since  the  Union,  and  shut  away  from  the 


enterprising  tourist  owing  to  its  incon- 
venience of  access  from  the  south,  it  had 
slept  and  well-nigh  been  forgotten  until  the 
great  Forth  Bridge  stretched  an  imperious 
arm  across,  and,  like  a  gigantic  wizard, 
charmed  it  into  life  once  more.  Now 
hundreds  daily,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
are  swept  at  a  giddy  height  across  Forth's 
silver  waters  right  into  the  heart  of  Fife ; 
and  surely  no  traveller  while  the  train 
rushes  through  that  forest  of  iron  and 
steel,  as  he  gazes  from  either  window  on 
the  fair  expanse  of  sea  and  nearing  shore, 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  the  scene. 

From  castle-crowned  St.  Andrews  to 
quaint  Culross  "  the  Kingdom "  has  a 
charm  and  character  all  its  own.  Along 
its  shores  Dame  Nature  seems  to  have 
delighted  in  strewing  her  choicest  treasures 
of  graceful  wood  and  silver  strand.  Upon 
its  cliffs  the  past  has  left  grim  witnesses  in 
many  a  ruined  .tower  and  battlement  thai 
look  down  forever  in  a  stony  silence  upon 
the  gleaming  Forth.  The  Lords  of  Fife  in 
days  gone  by  must  have  been  sea-lovers  to 
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no  common  degree.  It  almost  seems  as  if 
they  could  not  breathe  unless  the  salt  wind 
shook  their  casements,  and  the  salt  waves 
rioted  around  their  base.  Rosyth,  Doni- 
bristle,  Wemyss,  Macduff,  Rosserid,  St. 
Andrews- — these  and  more  edge  the  coast 
like  an  historic  fringe,  as  they  lean 
perilously,  with  storm-beaten  faces,  over 
rugged  cliff  and  red-roofed  fishing  town. 

But  its  wooded  glades  and  stately  castles 
are  not  Fife's  only  claims  to  interest  and 
admiration. 

In  curving  bays  and  beneath  sheltering 
crags  nestle  a  score  of  little  villages,  each 
flanked  by  its  curious  pier,  whence  brown- 
sailed  boats  slip  safely  on  the  tide.  Red- 
tiled,  except  where  the  march  of  Time  has 
overtaken  them,  the  houses  stand  grouped 


about  the  shore  and  har- 
bour, gables  and  fronts 
together,  as  though  some 
giant  architect  of  the  past 
had  dropped  each  down 
where  he  listed,  ready- 
made,  in  whimsical  disre- 
gard of  order  and  design. 

Here,  on  crumbling 
stairway  and  jutting 
boulder,  the  weather- 
beaten  inhabitants  seem 
to  group  themselves  as  it 
o'  purpose  to  distract  and 
delight  the  painter,  who, 
seated  palette  in  hand  on 
some  slab  of  weed-dressed 
rock,  may  constantly  be 
seen  labouring  to  repro- 
duce on  canvas  the  sea- 
worn  men  in  their  noon- 
tide leisure,  the  women 
busy  over  creel  or  tub, 
the  sun-tanned  careless 
children,  the  rippling  sea, 
wiu  me  mdescribable  mellow  tone  im- 
parted to  all  by  the  red-roofed,  weather- 
stained  village  in  the  background. 

On  a  summer's  day  you  may  lounge 

at  the  pier-head,  and   have   half  the 

male    population    of    the    place    for 

company,  hands   in   pockets,  pipe    in 

mouth,  as  idle  and  aimless  as   may 

be.      But   not   so    when    the    young 

moon  rises,  and  the  tide  brims  in  and  fills 

the  harbour  like  a  great  toy  basin.     Then 

see  them,  all  their  indolence  vanished,  and 

in  its  place  keen,  watchful  vigour,  as  they 

man   their  boats,  and  run  up  the  brown 

patched  sails  that  image  themselves  in  long 

blot-like  shadows  on  the  water.     Watch 

them   round  the  lighthouse  corner  with  a 

careful  swing,  and  brace  away  out  to  the 

cold  night's  labours,  boat  following  boat, 

"  Mary  Janes"  and  "  Saucy  Anns,"  till  the 

whole  fleet  fades  to  nothingness  on  the 

horizon  like  a  flight  of  birds.     Thus  the 

darkness  falls,  and  the  play  of  the  bairns 

dies  down  into  silence,  as  one  by  one  they 

are  captured  and  put  to  bed.    Lights  gleam 

out  fitfully,  and  bright  fires  burn  on  many 

a  cheerful  hearth. 
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For  "  the  Kingdom "  is  not  one  of 
poverty  or  scarceness.  There  is  little 
abject  misery  to  be  seen,  and  the  pride  of 
a  typical  Fife  housewife  is  in  her  "guid 
furniture  and  fair  linen."  Hardly  a  bed 
you  would  not  care  to  sleep  in,  be  ye  as 
fastidious  as  ye  may.  And  they  scrub  their 
floors  and  sand  them  in  right  wholesome 
fashion.  Let  the  curious  traveller  walk,  for 
example,  along  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Cellardyke,  and  see  if  he  can  count  twelve 
unwashed  doorsteps  or  windows  in  all  that 
long  village.  Tis  a  rivalry  of  cleanliness 
and  decent  order.  While,  if  you  want  to 
see  stout  specimens  of  good  mahogany,  go 


your  own  faded  gingham  in  the  corner,  and 
are  fain  to  confess  that  the  Fife  householder 
can  beat  you. 

But  the  guidman  is  hardly  himself  in 
these  little  used  garments,  and  we  prefer 
him,  as  we  fancy  he  prefers  himself,  in  his 
work-a-day  guise.  Then  he  is  entirely  at 
his  ease,  and  you  find  that  he  can  meet 
you  on  your  own  ground  conversationally, 
and  that  he  is  no  mean  judge  of  men  and 
things. 

He  has  not  lived,  either,  with  eyes  blind 
through  familiarity  to  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  his  surroundings.  This  is  especially  true 
of  maritime  Fife.     There  are  old  salts  at 


to  a  Fife  cottage,  either  coast  or  inland, 
and  examine  the  "kists"  of  drawers,  the 
sofas  and  haircloth  chairs  that  adom  well- 
nigh  every  one  of  them. 

Nor  are  the  drawers  empty.  "Na!  Na!" 
The  guidman's  Sabbath  suit  is  laid  by  there 
for  the  Kirk,  and  his  silk  umbrella  forby. 
"Though  he's  awfu*  fashious  in  the  usin1 
o'  it,"  bis  wife  declares;  "an'  it's  hard 
wark  to  gar  him  gang  past  his  second  best 
on  maist  occasions."  But  one  day,  when 
Jean  does  get  him  "  coaxit "  into  his  best, 
"to  gang  wi'  her  to  Kirkcaldy,"  and  you 
see  her  in  her  latest  bonnet,  triumphant, 
though  breathless,  hastening  him  off  to  the 
train,  he  meekly  wielding  the  faultlessly- 
rolled   umbrella,   you   glance    modestly   at 


Buckhaven  and  St.  Monans,  who  can  point 
out  to  you  the  best  "  bits  "  for  your  brush 
with  the  eye  and  knowledge  of  a  con- 
noisseur. Partly,  perhaps,  the  frequent 
company  of  artists  has  brought  this  about, 
but  largely  it  is  due  to  the  inherent  love  of 
art  which  seems  to  be  the  especial  dower 
of  the  Fife  folk ;  that,  and  a  tenacious  pride 
in,  and  fondness  for,  their  native  place, 
which  makes  them  quickly  susceptible  to 
feeling  when  they  see  the  familiar  scenes 
reproduced  on  paper  or  canvas. 

And  what  is  this  man  of  Fife  intellectu- 
ally? Always  keen,  long-headed,  witty  in  a 
dry  sort  of  way,  and  intelligently  ready  to 
consider  with  you  the  questions  of  the  day; 
occasionally  startling  you  with  a  vision  of 
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gigantic  mental  force.  See  this  sage  of 
sixty  or  thereabouts,  who  lingers  around 
the  pier-heads  at  gloaming  time,  sometimes 
lost  in  grim  meditation,  sometimes  button- 
holing the  passers-by  and  staggering  them 
with  an  uncanny  proposition  ! 

The  village  folks  regard  him  askance,  yet 
speak  of  him  withal  respectfully  as  a  "  man 
of  sense "  ;  and  he  in  his  turn  is  scornful 
of  their  scanty  brains,  and  lives  apart  in 
solitude. 

But  the  eye  of  this  "ancient  mariner" 
finds  yours  one  day  as  you  pass  in  your 
jaunty  holiday  shabbiness  of  attire,  and 
something  in  your  face,  mayhap  intelligence 
— you  hope  so — more  probably  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  that  of  a  native,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mystic.  He  puts  forth  a  mild 
remark  about  the  weather — for  he  is  an 
experienced  fisher,  and  would  not  frighten 
his  game — you  catch  the  bait  genially,  and 
pause  to  converse,  perhaps  a  shade  patron- 
isingly,  though  affably,  with  the  "man  ot 
sense." 

For  a  few  minutes  you  get  along  glibly 
and  merrily  enough.  You  discuss  signs 
of  wind,  weather  portents,  and  the  like ; 
and  though  the  depth  of  his  nature-know- 
ledge is  almost  weird,  yet  you  look  for 
a  certain  degree  of  superstitious  mystery 
in  those  toilers  of  the  deep,  and  are  not 
alarmed. 

Presently  the  "  man  of  sense "  startles 
you  with  a  weighty  request  for  your  opinion 
on  the  capacity  of  ether  as  a  medium,  and 
you  answer  vaguely,  and  begin  to  hope  he 
will  not  soon  patronise  your  intellectual 
power.  You  see  a  doubt  of  it  already  in 
his  eye,  as  he  launches  forth  on  a  sea  of 
scientific  and  metaphysical  speculation, 
wherein  you  are  speedily  beyond  your 
depth.  You  have  a  glimpse  of  the  latest 
wonders  in  astronomy,  a  peep  into  the 
mystical  depths  of  a  Scotsman's  religious 
faculty,  a  revelation  of  the  wondrous 
powers  and  possibilities  of  such  forces  as 
electricity  and  magnetism,  always  with  their 
metaphysical. rather  than  practical  issues  to 
the  front ;  and  you  listen  as  in  an  uncanny 
dream  to  the  "  man  of  sense,"  whose  eyes, 
dilated  with  a  half-frenzied  excitement  of 
scientific    fervour,    gleam    on    you    from 


beneath  bushy  eyebrows  in  the  gathering 
gloom. 

You  are  half  sorry,  half  glad,  when, 
with  a  shrug,  the  seer  comes  down  to  earth 
again  and  bids  you  good-night  with  a 
surly  nod ;  and  you  return  to  your  lodgings 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  at  their  everyday 
aspect,  yet  with  a  humble  and  sincere 
admiration  for  the  intellect  of  a  Fifeshirc 
genius. 

But  "the  Kingdom"  is  not  wholly 
maritime.  It  has  its  agricultural  and 
pastoral  side  as  well ;  its  busy  centres  of 
industry,  its  stately  cathedral  city,  sacred 
for  centuries  to  culture  and  thought ;  even 
its  little  highlands  in  the  conical  "  Lomond 
Tops,"  that  seem  to  watch  sentinel-like  over 
"the  Kingdom,"  with  the  dark  old  Falkland 
Palace  at  their  knees,  and  silver  Loch 
Leven  gleaming  at  their  feet 

Time  would  fail  to  speak  even  briefly  of 
each  of  these.  Fife  is  so  rich  in  historical 
associations  and  relics,  that  whole  volumes 
have  been,  and  might  be  again,  filled. 

Royalty  in  all  ages  has  left  its  mark 
upon  it,  and  the  story  that  the  ancient 
buildings  tell  is  more  often  sad  than  merry. 
Annabella's  Palace  in  little  Inniskeithing, 
whose  windows  look  to  seaward,  and  whither 
the  sad  queen  crept  to  weep  over  the  mis- 
deeds of  her  darling  son  Rothsay,  and  to 
die  mercifully  before  her  heart  was  broken 
quite ;  Falkland,  where  that  son's  wild  life 
had  so  terrible  an  ending,  and  whose  very 
stones  seem  to  cry  out  at  the  darkness  of 
the  deed;  Loch  Leven,  with  its  familiar 
pictures  of  a  captive  queen  —  resolute, 
dauntless,  fascinating,  bitterly  resentful ; 
Rosyth,  in  whose  gusty  towers  report  has 
it  tfiat  she  spent  the  night  after  her  re- 
nowned escape.  Nearly  all  of  them 
sombre  pictures,  relieved  only  by  the 
gentle  memory  of  the  English  Princess 
Margaret,  who,  tossed  by  storm  on  the 
shores  of  St.  Margaret's  Hope,  won  first 
the  pity,  then  the  love  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  and  reigned  bountifully  with  him  at 
Dunfermline,  her  prayerful  .presence  and 
saintly  name  lingering  even  yet  like  a  hal- 
lowed fragrance  about  the  spot. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  great 
ecclesiastical  relics  of  Fife  are  situated  at 
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the  extreme  west  and  east  of  "the  King- 
dom." The  one,  Dunfermline  Abbey, 
overtaken  by  Time,  once  more  stands  the 
very  centre  of  a  busy  and  thriving  com- 
mercial life,  looking  oddly  incongruous  in 
its  modern  surroundings,  like  a  hoary 
patriarch  whom  death  has  overlooked. 
Not  a  neglected  old  age,  however,  but 
one  crowned  with  honour.  The  native  of 
Dunfermline,  be  he  master  or  servant,  is 
never  too  absorbed  in  his  looms  and 
shuttles  to  forget  his  pride  in  the  ancient 
abbey  and  palace,  and  counts  a  view  from 
the  Bartizan  a  sight  worth  travelling  far 
to  see. 

Between  Dunfermline  and  St.  Andrews 
there  couid  be  no  greater  contrast.  Here 
Time  seems  almost  baffled.  The  marks  of 
his  feet  may  indeed  be  seen  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  in  stately  mansion  and 
smart  hotel,  but  within  the  "Ports"  he  has 
been  allowed  only  on  sufferance,  walking 
softly,  and  forbidden  to  lay  a  Philistine 
hand  on  aught  that  is  of  the  past. 

It  is  here  in  St.  Andrews  that  we  take 
our  last  look  at  Fife.  Here  that  we  linger, 
loth  to  leave  behind  such  perfect  harmony 
of  art  and  nature. 

O,  fair  St.  Andrews!     Thou  store-house 


of  culture !  Light  of  the  dark  ages  I  Our 
souls  fail  us  when  we  think  of  all  thy 
beauty.  Great  have  been  thy  opportunities, 
manifold  thy  privileges,  dark  ofttimes  thy 
falling,  yet  glorious  forever  thy  history. 

Once  more  we  traverse  the  wide  street 
that  leads  from  port  to  port.  Mark  the 
vistas  of  dim  flower-decked  alleys  as  a 
sudden  door  opens  upon  our  way.  There 
is  almost  an  oriental  contrast  between  the 
sober  house  fronts  and  the  passionate  blaze 
of  flowers  behind. 

Everywhere  the  same  brooding,  studious 
air  of  quiet  dignity  and  peace.  We  feel  it 
in  the  college  grounds  and  quadrangles. 
It  possesses  us  more  and  more  as  we  pass 
out  into  the  broad  cathedral  lawns,  and 
from  thence  to  the  sloping  cemetery  (surely 
the  loveliest  on  earth  1)  that  lies  to  the  sun 
on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  The 
place  is  an  ecstacy  of  perfumed  roses, 
whence  the  pale  stones  rise,  gleaming  and 
ivy  wreathed.  Above  them  towers  St 
Kegulus,  ancient  as  the  tombs,  and  beyond, 
the  blue  waves  glitter  like  a  flame  of 
diamonds. 

Farewell,  St.  Andrews !  Thou  Queen  of 
Fife!  Had  "the  Kingdom"  no  other 
treasure,  it  were  rich  indeed  in  thee  I 


IF  I  were  a  man  of  means  and  leisure  I 
do  not  think  I  should  ever  winter 
abroad.  To  most  Anglo-Saxons  the 
English  winter  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  to 
escape  from  it  entirely,  as  so  many  do,  is  to 
miss  our  appointed  means  of  grace.  We 
were  not  built  for  eternal  sunshine,  and  our 
grey  skies  and  varying  temperatures  supply 
ihe  needs  of  our  physical  nature.  They 
minister  also  in  a  very  subtle  way  to  our 
moral  and  intellectual  needs,  which  are  but 
partially  satisfied  by  the  skies  of  Italy  and 
the  South.  But  as  one  grows  older  the 
necessity  for  this  tonic  to  the  system  may 
become  less  acute,  and  there  are  certain 
depressing  weeks  at  the  end  of  our 
winter  from  which  I,  for  one,  should  like 
to  escape.  November,  December,  and 
even  January  I  can  enjoy  in  England,  and 
feel  physically  and  mentally  the  better  for 
ihe  experience,  but  February  and  March 
have  no  attractions  for  me  either  in 
London  or  England.  The  winter  during 
these  months  seems  to  have  outstayed  her 
welcome,  and  I  am  tired  of  her.  The  sun 
climbs  up  the  sky  too  slowly  in  these 
latitudes,  and  I  see  enough  of  him  to 
compel  me  to  desire  intensely  more  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  his  presence. 
Oh,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that's  April's  there, 
sang  Browning,  and  April  would  find  me 
home  again  in  time  to  see  the  first  green 
in  hedgerows  and  on  trees ;  in  time,  also,  I 
suppose,  to  experience  the  rigours  of  an 
English  spring.  But  not  even  a  parlia- 
mentary crisis  or  a  county  council  election 
would  keep  me  in  London  during  February 
or  March   if    I    could  have  my  way.      So 


many  people  talk  of  November  as  the  most 
depressing  month  of  the  year,  but  with  little 
reason.  Outdoors  the  trees  are  rapidly 
throwing  off  their  foliage,  and  we  can 
admire,  without  the  interference  of  drapery, 
the  form  and  colour  of  their  shapely  limbs. 
We  soon  weary  of  the  nude  in  picture 
galleries,  but  there  are  occasions  when  it  is 
a  relief  from  over-indulgence  in  the  deco- 
rative arts,  and  a  country  walk  in 
November  is  delightful,  even  on  a  day  of 
mists.  The  nude  in  natural  scenery  is 
beautiful  for  a  time,  but  by  February  we 
are  satiated. 

We  almost  pray  to  the  trees  and  hedges 
to  put  their  clothes  on  and  look  decent 
again.  Indoors  in  November,  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  fireside  is  enjoyed  as  it  is  in 
no  other  month  ;  it  comes  to  us  as  an  old 
friend,  with  a  capacity  to  awaken  pleasant 
memories  of  the  past,  and  we  enjoy, 
especially,  the  early  beginnings  of  Novem- 
ber afternoons,  the  muffin -bell,  and  the 
red  sunsets  beloved  by  Turner.  But  we 
stir  the  fire  less  vigorously  in  February ; 
we  regard  it  now  as  an  unpleasant  neces- 
sity, and  we  are  tired  of  old  associations. 
Above  all  we  are  sick  to  death  of  muffins. 
We  sigh  for  new  experiences  and  the  open 
road. 

When  I  was  young,  the  almost  universal 
observance  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  gave  a 
certain  piquancy  to  the  month,  but  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  holiday  or  festival  comes 
now  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  its  short 
life.  This  year,  too,  there  is  an  additional 
day  to  live  through,  and  Old  Moore  tells 
us  that  "  from  the  time  the  month  enters 
until    it    closes,   it   will   be   marked   with 
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disaster."  "  Business  will  be  depressed, 
and  money  scarce."  Ash  Wednesday 
happens  quite  early  in  February,  and  there 
are  two  Ember  Days.  The  thought  is 
infinitely  depressing ;  and  to  crown  our 
misfortunes  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to 
leave  the  country  "on  a  short,  but  well- 
earned  holiday  about  the  middle  of  the 
month."  Where  is  my  Continental  Brad- 
shaw  ?  I  could  never  quite  understand  the 
decay  in  the  popularity  of  the  valentine; 
the  competition  of  Christmas  cards  seems 
scarcely  a  sufficient  reason.  What  with 
the  disuse  of  mistletoe  at  Christmas  and  of 
the  valentine  on  the  fourteenth  of  February, 
I  wonder  sometimes  what  privileges  are 
left  to  the  men  and  women  with  whom  love 
is  a  game  and  not  a  serious  business.  Per- 
haps the  reason  is  that  modern  young  men 
and  women  are  bolder  than  their  pre- 
decessors, and  can  dispense  with  the 
excuses  for  gallantry  which  a  shyer  genera- 
tion was  glad  to  avail  itself  of.  So  many 
old  customs,  which  we  now  regard  as 
childish  and  silly,  had  substantial  reasons 
for  their  existence.  Who  even  smiles  now 
when  the  old  associations  connected  with 
Leap  Year  are  mentioned  ?  Our  fathers 
recognised  that  at  certain  intervals  of  time 
the  right  of  the  lady  suitor  to  force  the 
pace  should  be  recognised.  It  was  the 
earliest  recognition  of  the  Woman's  Rights 
Movement.  In  Leap  Year  the  lady  could 
propose  with  no  loss  of  self-respect  or 
reputation.  For  three  years  a  man  was 
able  to  court  without  coming  to  the 
point,  but  in  the  fourth  he  could  be 
cornered.  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
advance  of  women  in  education  and 
independence  that  they  do  not  always  wait 
for  Leap  Year  now.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
holds,  I  know,  the  opinion  that  in  a  healthy 
condition  of  society  the  female  should 
select  her  mate,  who  would  have  little  or 
no  power-  of  resistance.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  actually  happens  in  thousands  of 
modern  instances,  and  the  mere  proposal 
by  the  man  is  a  pure  matter  of  form,  a  relic 
of  feudal  times.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
shy  men  who  would  be  glad  to  see  a 
revival  of  Leap  Year  associations,  and  the 
abolition  for  a  season  of  the  form. 

In  "  The  Bundle  of  Life,"  by  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,  there  is  a  very  gracefully  worded 
little  love  scene,  in  which  the  lady  makes 
the  declaration,  and  it  seems  to  come  so 
prettily  and  naturally  that  it  is  not  until 
we  close  the  book  that  we  recognise  the 
daring  originality  of  the  heroine.  The 
man     has     been     mistaking     fancies     for 


affection  and  fascination  for  love ;  but 
through  all  his  wanderings  he  has  made  a 
confidant  of  one  woman.  It  struck  him 
during  a  conversation  with  her  that  it 
was  curious  how  he  always  relied  upon 
her,  and  he  said  abruptly :  "  I  wonder — I 
have  always  wondered,  why  you  are  the 
only  one  in  the  world  I  can  talk  to  without 
the  dread  of  saying  either  more  or  less 
than  I  mean."  "  I  will  tell  you  why,"  she 
answered.  "  I  could  never  misunderstand 
you,  because  I  love  you."  And  the  simple 
statement  struck  him  with  no  sense  of 
oddness.  In  matters  of  love  he  was  not 
exactly  blind,  he  was  near-sighted,  and  his 
answer  was  delightful.  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  love  you  or  not;  I  only  know 
that  I  hate  my  life  when  you  are  not  near 
me."  I  think  the  lady's  boldness  was 
justified  by  the  reply. 


There  are  some  women  and  many  men 
who  would  never  have  married  at  all  had 
not  the  pace  been  made  for  them,  and 
Leap  Year  should  be  legarded  as  the 
forcing  season  for  such  persons.  We  may 
argue  the  question  until  domesday 
whether  the  unions  which  are  the  result  of 
such  treatment  are  successful  or  not.  Our 
only  point  here  is  that  there  are  certain 
men  and  women  who  have  to  be  helped 
along  the  road  to  matrimony,  or  they  will 
miss  the  way  altogether.  Our  forefathers 
regarded  marriage  as  a  desirable  end  in 
itself,  and  it  was  comparatively  unimportant 
whether  happiness  was  the  result  or  not. 
The  question,  "  Is  marriage  a  failure  ? " 
would  have  seemed  to  them  as  ludicrous  a 
query  as,  "Is  the  night  dark?"  There 
was  the  sad  case  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker, 
the  author  of  "  The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity."  If  Mr.  Hooker  had  been  left  to 
his  own  devices,  it  would  no  more  have 
occurred  to  him  to  marry  than  to  dance 
a  jig.  But  he  was  essentially  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  who  was  anxious  to  re- 
turn any  attentions  which  were  shown 
to  him,  and  because  a  Mrs.  Churchman 
cured  him  of  a  distemper  and  a  cold,  "  he 
felt  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  believe 
all  that  she  said."  Let  Izaak  Walton  him- 
self continue  the  story.  "  And  he  not 
considering  that  *  the  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light,'  but,  like  a  true  Nathaniel, 
fearing  no  guile,  because  he  meant  none, 
did  give  her  such  a  power  as  Eleazar  was 
trusted  with — you  may  read  it  in  the  book 
of  Genesis — when  he  was  sent  to  choose 
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a  wife  for  Isaac,  for  even  so  he  trusted  her 
to  choose  for*  him,  promising  upon  a  fair 
summons  to  return  to  London  and  accept 
of  her  choice,  and  he  did  so  in  that  or 
about  the  year  following.  Now  the  wife 
provided  for  him  was  her  daughter 
Joan,  who  brought  him  neither  beauty 
nor  position,  and  for  her  conditions,  they 
were  too  much  like  that  wife's  which  is  by 
Solomon  compared  to  a  dripping  house, 
so  that  the  good  man  had  no  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  wife  of  his  youth,  but  too 
just  cause  to  say  with  the  holy  prophet, 
*  Woe  is  me  that  I  am  constrained  to 
have  my  habitation  in  the  tents  of  Redan"' 
How  touching,  too,  is  the  account  which 
Walton  gives  of  the  visit  of  Hooker's  two 
old  pupils  to  their  master  ;  how  they  came 
anxious  to  stay  with  him,  and  enjoy  his 
"quiet  company,"  but  who  only  stayed 
until  next  morning.  They  gave  him  as 
much  present  comfort  as  they  were  able, 
and  were  then  "  forced  to  leave  him  in  the 
company  of  his  wife  Joan,  and  seek  them- 
selves a  quieter  lodging  for  the  night." 

So  many  writers  with  great  imaginative 
powers  and  apparent  capacities  for  romance 
have  managed  their  own  matrimonial  affairs 
in  a  distressingly  matter-of-fact  way.  For 
instance,  Bernardin  St.  Pierre,  the  author 
of  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  married  the 
daughter  of  his  printer.  There  is  an 
obvious  commercial  advantage  in  such  a 
union,  which  was  certainly  perceived  by  St 
Pierre.  But  the  lady  had  loved  him  for  a 
long  time;  indeed,  "she  did  not  fear  to 
own  it  to  him  "  So  he  decided  to  marry 
her:  he  could  think  of  no  reason,  we  are 
told,  why  he  should  not  do  so,  and  he 
wanted  some  one  to  cook  for  him  in  his 
ideal  colony.  Poor,  romantic  Felicity, 
however,  was  in  love  with  the  author  of 
"  Paul  and  Virginia,"  not  with  Bernardin 
St.  Pierre,  the  country  gentleman.  She 
had  dreams  of  sharing  his  glory ;  she  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  being  his  housekeeper. 
What  a  blow  to  her  ideal  of  him  it  must 
have  been  to  receive  a  love-letter  like  the 
following: — "I  presume  that  you  will,  in 
the  morning,  occupy  yourself  with  house- 
hold cares.  At  three  o'clock  we  will  have 
a  dinner  of  fish,  vegetables,  poultry,  milk 
food  and  eggs,  and  fruit  produced  on  our 
island.  From  four  to  five  rest,  and  a  little 
music.  At  six  we  shall  go,  to  see  your 
parents  and  walk  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  nine  a  frugal  supper."  Or  this  extract 
from  another  : — "  I  send  thee,  dear,  some 
potatoes,  and  some  beetroot,  which  thou 
dost  not   much  like,  but    which  necessity 


will,  perhaps,  render  agreeable  to  thee. 
P.S. — There  is  no  sugar  here  at  all ;  send 
me  a  pound  of  moist  sugar."  One  almost 
hopes  that  the  romantic  Felicite  said  to 
herself  as  she  packed  up  the  moist  sugar, 
"Brute!" 

I  like  the  utilitarian  argument  which 
Gibbon  used  with  his  father  to  make  the 
latter  consent  to  his  engagement  to  Made- 
moiselle Curchod.  "  Love,"  said  he, 
"  will  make  me  eloquent."  The  father 
refused  his  permission,  and  "  The  Decline 
and  Fall  "  managed  to  get  written  without 
any  stimulant  to  eloquence  from  either 
Mademoiselle  Curchod  herself  or  even 
from  tender  memories  of  her.  Gibbon 
did  not  make  the  faintest  show  of  resist- 
ance to  his  father :  "I  sighed  as  a  lover, 
I  obeyed  as  a  son.  My  wound  was 
insensibly  healed  by  time,  absence  and 
the  habits  of  a  new  life."  His  words  seem 
to  describe  the  recovery  from  a  scratch 
rather  than  a  wound.  We  are  all  eager  to 
sympathise  with  Mademoiselle  Curchod, 
but  if  we  do  so,  we  must  call  her 
Madame  Necker,  and  we  have  it  on 
Gibbon's  own  admission  that  she 
married  a  man  who  loved  her.  And 
when  Gibbon  was  fat  and  famous,  Madame 
Necker  used  to  invite  him  to  her  house. 
Sympathisers  with  the  victims  of  love 
disappointments  must  go  elsewhere.  Several 
writers  on  Jane  Austen  have  unearthed 
what  they  consider  to  have  been  a  love 
affair,  in  which  she  treated  a  man  rather 
badly.  And  I  have  heard  it  hinted  that 
this  particular  man  loved  her  to  the  end, 
because,  when  taxed  with  the  little  affair  in 
his  old  age,  he  remarked  something  to  the 
effect  that  he  remembered  Jane  Austen 
very  well,  and  he  always  considered  her  a 
respectable  young  woman.  He  himself 
had  been  married  three  times,  and  was 
ninety-three  years  old  when  he  died.  It  is 
no  use  trying  to  work  up  any  sympathy 
with  the  love  affairs  of  literary  people  ;  they 
seem  to  expend  all  their  capacities  for 
romance  on  their  books  and  irregular 
attachments.  There  is  something  very 
amusing,  as  well  as  unromantic,  in  the 
means  taken  by  Hazlitt  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  his  first  wife.  Both  parties  migrated 
to  Edinburgh,  and  waited  there  until  they 
were  free  again.  They  occasionally  had 
tea  together,  and  they  found  a  bond  of 
sympathy  at  last  with  each  other  over  the 
tediousness  of  proceedings  by  Scotch  law 
and  their  mutual  impatience  to  complete 
the  business.  And  when  the  last  docu- 
ment had  to  be  signed,  Mrs.  Hazlitt  broke 
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down  and  refused  to  put  her  name  to  it, 
not,  as  a  novelist  would  have  it,  because  of 
her  love  of  her  husband,  but  for  the  very 
prosaic  reason  that  she  was  called  upon  to 
declare  that  there  was  no  collusion,  and  she 
had  a  conscience.  A  Scottish  lawyer, 
however,  was  able  to  satisfy  her  scruples. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  whether 
the  parties  left  Edinburgh  together. 
Hazlitt  was  a  prince  among  essayists,  but 
an  impossible  husband,  and  he  certainly 
would  have  seen  nothing  incongruous  in 
escorting  the  ex-Mrs.  Hazlitt  over  the 
border. 


I  have  a  number  of  new  books  on  my 
table,  and  I  must  now  say  a  few  words 
about  them.  Every  year  the  books  dealing 
with  art  seem  to  increase  in  beauty  of 
design  as  well  as  in  numbers.  The  interest 
in  the  lives  and  works  of  the  great  British 
artists  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  surely 
very  widespread  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
different  series  of  biographies  which  are 
running  at  the  present  moment.  The  most 
ambitious  and  the  best  of  the  series  of 
"Lives"  now  in  the  market  is  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Sons'  "British  Artist  Series,"  for  which 
Lord  Ronald  Sutherland-Gower  has  written 
the  volumes  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Thomas  Gainsborough.  A  gallery  of  beauti- 
fully reproduced  specimens  of  the  art  of  both 
men  accompanies  the  letterpress,  and  will 
be  the  great  charm  of  the  series  to  all  book- 
lovers.  Portraits  suffer  less  than  other  pic- 
tures when  reproduced  without  colours,  and 
in  the  specimens  provided  we  can  form  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  two  men. 
Many  of  us  remember  the  Reynolds  exhi- 
bition of  1883,  where  one  was  able  to  see 
"a  whole  generation  of  good  society  resus- 
citated." In  a  lesser  degree  these  volumes 
will  give  us  the  same  delightful  experience. 
"  The  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many 
writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet 
smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons,"  to  use 
Macaulay's  words  in  speaking  of  Reynolds, 
are  here  with  that  sense  of  liveness  which 
moves  and  has  its  being  in  the  work  of  a 
great  painter.  Lord  Ronald  Gower  is  a 
scholar  and  a  critic,  and  his  style  is  easy 
and  dignified ;  he  is  something  more  than 
a  recorder  of  facts  already  well  known. 
He  brings  out  the  differences  and  simi- 
larities between  the  two  painters. 
Reynolds  was  not  free  from  jealousy  of 
rivals,  nor  perhaps  was  Gainsborough. 
Reynolds  would  never  even  mention  Rom- 
ney  by  name ;  he  spoke  of  him  as  "  the 


man  in  Cavendish  Square,"  and  he   was 
distant  with  and  even  quarrelsome  towards 
Gainsborough.     But,  as  far  as  their  different 
temperaments  and  characters  would  allow, 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  admired  each 
other.     What  a  picture  that  is  of  Reynolds 
visiting  the  dying  rival,  and  Gainsborough's 
parting  words  to  him,  "  We  are  all  going  to 
heaven,  and  Vandyck  is  of  the-  company." 
I  wonder  if  Gainsborough  included  Romney 
in   his    "all."     Lord   Ronald    quotes  the 
saying  of  a  lover  of  English  art :  "If  we 
were  in  a  room,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
walked  in,  we  should  receive  him  with  all 
deference;  but  if  Gainsborough   were    to 
appear  we  would  greet  him  as  an  old  friend, 
clasp  his  hand,  and  wish  to  embrace  him." 
Gainsborough    painted  portraits    for     his 
living,  but  landscapes  for  his  own  personal 
pleasure.     But  Reynolds's  heart  was  in  his 
portrait  painting.     He    loved  society   and 
the   fellowship    of   kindred    spirits,   while 
Gainsborough's  heart  was  in  the  country, 
and  he  preferred  to  listen  than  to  talk. 
Reynolds  could  paint  anybody  and  every- 
body, and  with  never-failing  ease  and  skill. 
Gainsborough  was  more  unequal  in  his  art 
and   temperament :    "  Your  grace    is    too 
hard  for  me,"  he  despairingly  cried  to  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  on  one  occasion, 
and  dashed  his  brush  across  the  canvas. 
But    at    his    best    he    was    greater   than 
Reynolds. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  also  a  series 
which  covers  somewhat  similar  ground, 
entitled  "  Little  Books  on  Art"  Of  British 
artists,  the  two  volumes  already  published 
are,  "Sir  Joshua  Reynolds "  by  John  Sime, 
and  "  George  Romney  "  by  George  Paston. 
The  little  books  are  delightfully  bound, 
and  a  rich  supply  of  illustrations  in  sepia  is 
given  with  each  volume.  There  is  nothing 
very  distinctive  about  the  letterpress  :  the 
volume  on  Romney  strikes  me  as  being 
superior  to  that  on  Reynolds,  but  the 
latter  volume  suffers  inevitably  from  ;* 
comparison  with  Lord  Ronald  Gower*s 
work. 

Romney's  pictures  are  selected,  also, 
with  greater  consideration  for  production 
in  miniature  than  are  those  of  Rey- 
nolds. But  if  the  "  Romney "  is  pur- 
chased by  any  of  my  readers,  they  will 
speedily  become  owners  of  the  "  Reynolds," 
if  only  to  have  another  of  these  artistic 
bindings  on  tlieir  shelves. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  also  publishing  a 
very  attractive  series  of  what  may  fairly 
be  called  art  books,  entitled  "The  Little 
Guides."     They  are  dainty  little  volumes. 
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almost  suitable  for  the  pocket,  and  are 
prepared  on  a  somewhat  novel  plan. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  history,  geology 
and  industries  of  each  county,  but  the 
bulk  of  each  book  consists  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  villages  and  towns  arranged 
alphabetically.  "Surrey,"  by  F.  A.  H. 
Lambert,  is  the  latest  of  the  series,  and  it 
is  illustrated  in  a  peculiar,  but  sometimes 
very  effective  style  by  Edmund  H.  New. 
Usually  I  prefer  to  read  guide  books 
after  I  have  visited  the  places  to  which 
they  relate.  There  is  so  little  sense 
of  proportion  in  the  arrangement  that 
I  prefer  to  miss  many  "of  the  places 
every  tourist  should  visit "  rather  than  be 
ordered  here  and  there  irrespective  of  one's 
own  tastes.  But  this  little  book  gives  you 
the  "genius  loci"  in  a  paragraph.  For 
instance,  Battersea  is  in  Surrey,  and  the 
little  book  tells  us  that  it.  was  once  called 
Patricesy,  signifying  Peter's  island,  that  the 
parish  is  very  large,  that  there  was  a  ferry 
here  previous  to  1 766,  then  a  picturesque 
bridge  was  erected,  which  was  replaced  in 
1890  by  a  more  pretentious  one;  that 
almost  every  feature  of  antiquity  and 
interest  Battersea  once  possessed  is 
destroyed,  and  that  it  returns  John  Burns 
to  Parliament.  I  have  lived  in  Battersea 
eight  years,  and  I  don't  think  there  is 
anything  else  of  importance  to  be  said 
about  the  place.  Pope,  it  is  true,  wrote 
the  Essay  on  Man  in  Battersea,  but  he 
faced  Chelsea  while  at  his  work.  This 
consideration  brings  out,  indeed,  the  one 
special  advantage  that  Battersea  has  over 
Chelsea.  We  can  see  Chelsea  on  the 
opposite  shore,  with  her  old  church,  her 
quaintly-built  nouses,  and  her  memories  in 
their  right  perspective,  and  we  thank  God 
for  the  beautiful  river  which  runs  between. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Chelsea  people  all 
day  long  look  over  at  Battersea,  and  they, 
too,  though  for  vastly  different  reasons, 
scarcely  complimentary  to  us,  thank  God 
that  there  is  a  river  which  runs  between. 
But  there  are  other  places  in  Surrey  besides 
Battersea  and  Mr.  Lambert's  pretty  little, 
book  will  tell  you  all  about  them. 

But  these  art  books  are  scarcely  of  the 
kingdom  of  literature,  and  the  next  book 
on  my  list,  "Between  the  Acts,"  by 
H.  W.  Ne vinson,  most  assuredly  is.  The 
modest  title  scarcely  suggests  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  to  be  found  within  the  pages. 
Mr.  Nevinson  has  been  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  events  which  have  now  become 
a  part  of  English  history,  and  he  has  shown 
us  in  other  volumes  what  he  can  do  in  the 


way  of  description  on  a  large  canvas.  But 
here  he  shows  us  a  little  of  himself,  and 
how  these  great  events  have  affected  the 
philosophy  and  point  of  view  of  a  man  with 
a  peculiarly  sensitive  imagination.  He  can 
picture  to  us  "the  moving  accident,"  the 
battle  and  the  pageant ;  but  all  the  time  his 
penetrating  imagination  sees  what  they 
mean  to  the  single  life,  and  his  emotions 
are  stirred.  He  has  style,  but  he  has  also 
what  Miss  Harraden  calls  "  temperamental 
charm,"  and  it  is  this  quality  which  is  the 
atmosphere  of  his  book.  It  softens  the 
effect  on  us  of  his  sometimes  quite  brutal 
realism;  it  almost  persuades  us  to  believe 
in  his  fitful  and  exalted  idealism.  "This 
man  has  lived,"  we  say,  "  has  thought,  has 
felt,  and" — if  I  may  mix  my  metaphors — 
"the  gold  as  well  as  the  iron  has  entered 
into  his  soul."  It  is  long  since  I  have 
read  a  book  in  which  I  felt  an  individual 
pulse  beating  so  intensely  as  in  this.  One 
short  poem  of  Mr.  Nevinson's  strikes  quite 
a  new  note  about  death.  We  have  read 
many  hymns  and  poems  in  which  the  spirit 
is  glorified  at  the  expense  of  the  body,  but 
Mr.  Nevinson  asks  «us  to  spare  a  little 
sentiment  for  the 

Dear  host  and  comrade  of  the  soul — 
I  do  deplore  the  destiny  unfit, 
That  graveyard  hole. 

Oh,  the  broad  chest  that  broke  the  swollen  wave, 
The  feet  that  were  so  swift  to  run, 

The  eyes  that  threw  a  light  so  glad  and  brave 
Back  to  the  sun, 

The  limbs  that  learnt  of  love  his  utmost  worth, 
And  burning  heart  that  loved  so  true ! 

Sweet  Earth,  have  pity  on  a  little  earth 
That  pitied  you. 


There  are  many  genuine  lovers  of  poetry 
who  will  have  no  concern  with  any  poet, 
who  has  not  conquered  "  the  severe  ascent 
of  high  Parnassus";  for  those  who  are 
climbing  the  slopes  at  various  distances 
from  the  level,  they  have  nothing  but  scorn 
and  a  smile  half  pitiful,  half  satirical.  The 
man  or  the  woman  who  is  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  is  a  minor  poet,  and  the 
very  name,  in  the  eyes  of  these  people,  is 
enough  to  justify  the  boycott  which  they 
practise.  But  as  a  clever  critic  has  wittily 
pointed  out,  if  we  are  to  condemn  poets 
because  they  are  "  minor,"  what  about  the 
minor  prophets  who  occupy  honoured 
places  in  the  Authorised  Version? 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  we  know,  but 
who  are  Hosea  and  Joel?  Yet  Hosea 
has  enriched  our  literature  with  the  fre- 
quently  quoted   words :    "  For  they   have 
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sown  the  wind  and  they  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind";  while  to  Joel  we  owe  the 
trumpet  call  which  in  our  churches  so  often 
starts  The  Order  for  Morning  Prayer — 
"  Rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments, 
and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  for  he 
is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger  and 
of  great  kindness,  and  repenteth  him  of  the 
evil."  The  contemptuous  attitude  towards 
the  minor  craftsman  in  any  art  is  as 
ridiculous  as'  it  is  indefensible.  I  have 
great  sympathy  with  the  climbers,  and  I 
owe  to  them  much  inspiration  and  refresh- 
ment Most  newspapers  have  a  poets' 
corner  sacred  to  the  climbers,  and  the  feet 
of  many  of  these  aspirants  to  fame  are 
evidently  only  just  on  the  mountain  path. 
Some  papers  have  a  higher  standard  than « 
others,  and  many  of  us  for  a  long  time  past 
have  opened  our  Westminster  and  Pall 
Mall  Gazettes  and  have  looked  at  the 
poets'  corner  in  these  journals,  even  before 
we  have  glanced  at  the  cricket  reports. 
The  initials  "  E.  C."  to  any  verses  were 
certain  to  arrest  our  attention.  These 
initials  stand  for  "Ethel  Clifford,"  who 
has  published  under*  the  title  "  Songs  of 
Dreams"  (John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head),  the  verses  which  she  has  from 
time  to  time  contributed  to  the  evening 
journals  1  have  mentioned.  Most  minor 
poets  have  merely  musical  ears  and  the 
gift  of  words,  but  with  Miss  Clifford  there 
is  an  inspiring  thought  6r  a  delicate  fancy 
embedded  in  almost  every  one  of  her 
songs,  and  she  is  as  economical  with  her 
words  as  Phil  May  was  with  his  lines. 
The  limits  of  the  poets'  corner  have  exercised 
an  admirable  restraint  on  her  powers,  and 
she  needs  every  word  she  uses.  She  has 
no  room  for  the  non-essential.  I  have  no 
space  but  for  one  short  and  delicate  poem : 

VALE. 

I  am  not  fair. 

But  you  have  thought  me  so, 

And  with  a  crown  I  go 
More  rich  than  beauty's  wear. 

I  am  not  brave, 

But  fear  has  made  me  so, 

And  dread  lest  I  forego 
The  honour  that  you  gave. 

I  am  not  wise, 

But  you  loved  wisdom  so, 
That  what  I  did  not  know 

I  learnt  it  in  your  eyes. 


I  am  not  true, 

But  you  have  trusted  so, 

That  faithfully  I  go 
Lest  I  be  false  to  you.  • 

If  Heaven  I  win, 

I  can  no  virtue  show 
But  that  you  loved  me  so. 

Will  they  not  let  me  in? 

Another  climber  up  the  steep  ascent  is 
Miss  H£lene  Gingold,  who  is  already  known 
to  many  readers  as  a  writer  of  short  stories, 
and  who  has  recently  published  a  volume 
of  poems  under  the  title  "Flowers  of  the 
Field"  (Digby  Long  &  Co.,  18,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.C.).  There  is  a  note  of  sadness 
in  almost  all  the  verses,  and  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  "  most  of  them  were 
written  in  a  chamber  of  sickness  when  I 
and  mine  were  smarting  under  the  thongs 
of  injustice  and  wrong."  Such  conditions 
are  not  unfavourable  to  the  production  of 
good  poetry : 

Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong. 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song. 

And  in  Miss  Gingold's  case  it  is  the 
indignation  and  scorn  in  her  lines  which 
frequently  give  them  vitality.  Such  a  title 
as  "  The  Woman  Pays  "  tells  its  own  story, 
and  there  are  movement  and  a  sense  for 
drama  in  the  treatment.  "  The  Young  Girfe 
Plaint "  is  a  paraphrase  of  "  He  never  told 
his  Love,"  and  yet  there  is  freshness  in  the 
new  setting  of  the  old  regret.  For  my 
own  part,  however,  I  like  her  first  and  last 
poems  better  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
regrets  which  are  breathed  in  "  The  Voices 
of  the  Wind  "  and  "  Ages  Ago  "  are  tender 
and  human,  anger  has  died  out,  and  they 
strike  a  more  universal  note.  It  is  an  old 
fancy,  common  to  most  of  us,  that  we  can 
hear  voices  in  the  wind. 

The  monks  at  midnight  worship  in  the  cloisters 

dull  and  bleak, 
Hear  those  sounds  of  mystery  which  tongueless  yet 

can  speak. 
Oh !  Science  is  a  mighty  thing,  but  this,  they  know 

full  well, 
That  th'  wind's  wild  way,  and  where  it  goes— what 

man  is  there  can  tell  ? 

The  mother  at  her  sewing  then  droops  in  silent 
thought : 

What  was  it  in  the  murmur  that  her  straying  fancies 

caught  ? 
'Twas  like  a  child's  once  loved,   now  gone the 

silent  teardrops  fall, 
For  in  the  wind  she  hears  again  her  loved  ones 

call. 
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THE  DELLA  ROBBIAS 

I.— LUCA    DELLA    ROBBIA.      1400— 1482 

B7   EDGCUMBE    STALEY 


FOR  more  than  one  hundred  years  the 
name  of  Delia  Robbia  shone  in  the 
annals  of  Florentine  art  with  a  lustre 
quite  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  stannif- 
erous enamel  of  the  exquisite  terra-cotta 
sculptures. 

When,  one  happy  day  in  the  St  Luke's 
summer  of  the  year  1400,  Margherita  Delia 
Robbia  presented  to  her  spouse  Simone  a 
third  little  son,  neither  parent,  of  course, 
could  rightly  guess  at  his  destiny.  By 
giving  him,  in  the  Baptistry  of  San 
Giovanni,  the  name  of  his  patron  saint, 
perhaps  the  simple-minded  pair  remem- 
bered that  the  great  evangelist  had  been  a 
painter,  and  hoped  that  little  Luca  might 
be  an  artist  also. 

The  Delia  Robbias  belonged  to  a  good 
old  stock.     Ser  Marco,  Simone's  father,  had 
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prospered  greatly  with  his  sheep,  in  the 
great  wool-trade  of  the  Commune.  He 
owned,  not  only  a  podere  or  two  in  the 
country,  but  also  a  snug  little  easa  in  the 
city,  in  the  Via  di  Sant'Egidio.  Conse- 
quently Luca  and  his  two  brothers,  Marco 
and  Simone,  received  a  good  education. 
Vasari  says :  "  Luca  was  not  only  taught 
to  read  and  to  write,  but  he  even  learned 
how  to  cast  up  accounts." 

At  fourteen,  Ser  Simone  placed  Luca 
with  a  leading  Florentine  goldsmith, 
Leonardo  di  Ser  Giovanni  by  name,  who, 
as  was  usual  in  the  craft  at  that  period, 
set  the  boy  to  draw  from  life.  So  much 
aptitude  did  he  show  that  he  was  speedily 
advanced  to  the  designer's  table,  where 
he  was  taught  to  model  in  wax.  Whilst  thus 
engaged  Luca  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
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much  kindness,  and  helped  him  ii 
ways. 

Those  were  glorious  days  in  old  Fl 
Art  was  in  the  air,  and  every  man 
generously  with  his  fellow  in  t 
of  things  of  beauty  and  of  joy. 

The  common  enthusiasm  fired  the  young 
apprentice,  and  it  is  not  a  bit  surprising 
to  find  him,  of  his  own  accord,  attacking 
marble  and  bronze  in  boyish  emulation  of 
his  elders.     With  true  artistic  instinct  he 


into  public  notice,  Luca  was  content  to 
bide  his  time.  He  had  no  pecuniary  need, 
as  had  the  majority,  to  seek  early  for 
commissions.  Much  of  his  spare  time 
he  spent  at  his  father's  podire  and  in 
excursions,  in  the  interest  of  his  art,  to 
Rimini,  Siena,  and  other  neighbouring 
towns,  as  was  quite  the  fashion  for  young 
Florentines  at  that  period. 

It  was  not  until   1431  that  Luca  Delia 
Robbia  emerged  from  his  retreat,  and  gave 
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saw  that  facility  with  pencil  and  with  chalk 
was  an  absolute  necessity.  So,  whilst  he 
worked  away  with  his  spatula  and  his 
chisel  all  day  long,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  room  of  a  night,  and  assiduously  stuck 
to  his  draughtsmanship.  Indeed,  so  eager 
was  he  to  lose  no  time  in  his  studies,  that 
he  was  accustomed,  in  the  cold  winter 
nights,  to  sit  at  his  desk  with  his  feet 
buried  in  straw  and  wood-shavings  to  keep 
them  warm. 

Years  came  and  years  went,  and,  whilst 
many   of    his    fd  low-students    were    rising 


in  his  name  as  a  competitor  for  the  two 
"  Cantorie,"  or  Singing- Lofts,  which  the 
authorities  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore— now 
the  Duomo— had  determined  to  set  up 
under  Brunelleschi's  dome. 

The  competition  was  open  to  all 
Florentine  sculptors,  and  among  the  many 
aspirants  for  Tame  was  Donatello,  just  back 
from  Rome,  and  full  of  classical  ideas. 

The  theme  was  the  150th  Psalm— 
Laud  ale  Domint. 

Very  soon  it  was  apparent  that  two 
sculptors  had  outstripped  their  fellows  in 
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the    contest — Donate  llo    and    Luca    Delia 
Robbia. 

The  progress  of  the  work  was  watched 
with  the  keenest  interest.  Criticism  upon 
the  skill  of  the  two  artists  was  in  everybody's 
mouth,  whilst  wagers  were  freely  laid  upon 
the  result. 

Luca's  "Cantoria"  was  finished  in  1433. 
Six  panels  occupy  the  ends  and  front  of 
the  Loft,  which  is  borne  upon  architectural 
brackets  of  classical 
design,      and      four 
panels  are  under  the 
Loft. 

Luca's  composi- 
tion is  in  high  relief. 
The  technic  of  the 
arrangement  of  his 
figures  is  quite  class- 
ical, but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  an  ab- 
solute sense  of  free- 
dom. The  model- 
ling of  the  faces  and 
hands  and  feet;  the 
distinction  of  the 
figures,  and  their 
suppleness  beneath 
their  garments ;  and 
the  Greek-like  sheen 
and  shade  of  the 
well-disposed  drap- 
eries, are  all  very 
remarkable. 

It  is  interesting  to 
note  —  in  view  of 
Luca's  subsequent 
association  with  him 
—how  very  much  of 
the  true  Florentine 
type  of  Masaccio  there  is  in  the  big 
round  eyes,  the  rounded  chins,  and  the 
thick  lips  and  nostrils  of  his  figures. 

Some  of  Luca's  sturdy,  rollicking  children 
are  playing  follow- my- leader,  in  and  out 
among  the  trumpeters,  whose  blast,  with 
puffed  out  cheeks,  almost  startles  the 
beholder.  Others  are  dancing  the  merry 
Tuscan  country-dance  with  a  zest  quite  as 
eager  as  that  which  excites  the  drummers' 
pulsating  strokes.  The  conceit  of  the 
peeping    boy   on    the    left,    with    his   jolly 


laugh,  is  to  the  life ;  whilst  the  bormy, 
nude  boy  on  the  right,  with  a  rose-spray  in 
his  fingers,  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
delight,  as  he  tries  to  grasp  the  hand  of  his 
playmate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
equal  to  this  charming  panel  for  actuality 
and  movement. 

Winsome  maidens,  with  dimpled  cheeks, 
modestly  smiling,  and  chastely  clad,  are 
discoursing  grateful  melodies  upon  harps 
and  psalteries  in  de- 
lightful contrast  to 
the  sharp  and  clash- 
ing cymbals  of  the 
sportive  boys,  which 
almost  compel  one 
to  cover  one's  ears. 
Sweet,  naked  babies, 
seated  on  the  ground, 
add  to  the  fascinating 
naive  16  of  the  com- 
position. The  sing- 
ing boys,  at  either 
end,  splendidly 
chiselled,  are,  per- 
haps, the  finest  work 
of  all.  They  are 
raising  their  fresh 
young  voices  in 
gleeful  chorus. 

"One  can  see," 
says  Vasari,  "  the 
swelling  of  the 
singers'  throats,  and 
note  the  beat  of  the 
time  of  one  lad  upon 

y      war,.  ^e    snoul,jer    0f    nis 

companion."  The 
uplifted  foot  of  the 
younger  boy,  in  the 
other  panel,  is  equally  realistic.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  whole  muscular  articulation  of 
the  faces  is  in  full  play,  and  the  b:eath  is 
evidently  coming  and  going  through  the 
expanding  nostrils. 

Luca  has  caught  the  song,  and  has 
sculptured  sound!  Nowhere  is  child-life 
depicted  with  greater  freshness  and  sonorous- 
ness. Indeed,  the  fine  arts  have  only  one 
other  composition  at  all  comparable— the 
singing  angels  o'-  Vandyke's  great  picture 
at  Ghent. 
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Comparing  Luca's  work  with  Dona- 
tello's — the  two  "  Cantorie  "  are  now  in  the 
Mus£o  del  Duomo — one  is  struck,  at  once, 
with  the  superior  grace  and  resonance  of 
the  former;  whilst  they  are  on  a  par  in 
spontaneity  and  finish. 

This  "  Cantoria  "  is  one  of  the  principal 
masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance.  Its 
execution  raised  Luca  Delia  Robbia  to  the 
same  rank  as  Ghiberti  and  Donatello ;  in- 
deed, the  three  are  styled,  "the  highest 
stars  of  the  Early  Renaissance. "  * 

The  work  was  hardly  out  of  hand  when 
the  sculptor  received  another  important 
commission.  Giotto's  unique  Campanile 
was  still  unfinished ;  at  least  there  were  five 
panels  on  the  north  side,  the  reliefs  for 
which  had  been  left  untouched  by  Andrea 
Pisano. 

The  designs  for  the  whole  series  of 
panels — illustrative  of  Human  Progress — 
had  been  prepared  by  Giotto.  Two  of 
them  he  had  chiselled  with  his  own  hands 
—"The  Creation  of  Man"  and  "The 
Creation  of  Woman."  He  had  also 
roughed  out  two  more :  "  Sculpture,"  per- 
sonified by  Pheidias,  and  "  Painting "  by 
Apelles  ;  these  Andrea  Pisano  finished. 

Five  panels  remained,  and  Luca  agreed, 
in  1437,  to  carve  them  in  relief.  Carrying 
out  the  original  idea,  he  translated  it  with 
ever  so  much  more  animation  than  great 
Giotto  contemplated.  The  subjects,  "  Har- 
mony"— Tubal  Cain  striking  an  anvil 
with  a  hammer  :  "  Science  " — two  stately 
Eastern  figures  in  consultation :  "  Philo- 
sophy"— Aristotle  and  Plato,  in  vehement 
controversy  :  "  Lyric  Song  " — Orpheus,  in 
a  forest  amid  wild  beasts,  pouring  forth 
his  joyous  melodies:  and  "Grammar" — 
Donatus  seated  with  two  scholars. 

Technically,  these  are  relief  pictures ; 
the  perspective  and  balance  are  admirable, 
and  the  sense  of  sound  and  the  movement 
of  limb  are  exactly  reproduced.  "Orpheus," 
in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
and  poetic  sculptures  of  the  century. 

The  work  was  completed  in  1439,  and 
it  adds  immensely  to  the  renown  of  Luca 

*  At  the  Victoria  and  Albtrt  Museum,  there  is  an  original 
sketch  in  clay,  or  stucco,  part  of  a  relief — No.  7609— for 
"The  Cantoria."  It  represents  a  youth  blowing  a  trumpet, 
and  a  child  dancing, 


Delia    Robbia   as    a    sculptor,    pure    and 
simple. 

The  year  1440  saw  Luca  busily  at  work 
with  his  chisel  upon  a  marble  altar  for  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  Tribune  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  and  upon  two  reliefs  in 
stone  for  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter.  The 
latter,  in  the  way  of  unconventionality  of 
balance,  marks  an  era  in  Florentine  sculp- 
ture. 

No  sooner  were  these  panels  and  reliefs 
uncovered  and  duly  admired  by  all  and  sun- 
dry, than  the  same  intelligent  ecclesiastical 
patrons  approached  Luca  once  more  with 
a  view  to  his  undertaking  the  big  bronze 
doors  for  their  new  Sacristy.  The  contract 
was  signed  in  1446,  wherein,  with  Luca, 
were  associated  Donatello,  Michelozzi,  and 
Masaccio. 

Donatello  simply  acted  as  a  kind  of  as- 
sessor or  referee,  whilst  the  design  was  worked 
out  by  his  three  partners,  Luca  bearing  the 
principal  share.  Masaccio  died  in  1450,. 
when  the  work  was  in  initiation,  and 
Michelozzi  retired  the  year  following. 

Each  door  has  five  square  panels — one 
above  the  other — containing  respectively 
St.  Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Four 
Evangelists,  and  the  Four  Latin  Fathers. 
Each  figure  is  seated,  and  is  accompanied 
by  two  angels. 

The  first  casting  was  made  in  1448,  that 
for  the  Madonna  panel.  The  moulding  of 
this,  and  of  the  Four  Latin  Fathers,  is  far 
and  away  the  finest ;  all  five  were  Luca's 
work.  It  is  marked  by  all  the  character- 
istics seen  in  "  The  Cantoria "  and  in  the 
Campanile  panels. 

The  mouldings  which  contain  the  panels 
are  severe  and  chaste.  At  the  angle  of  each 
is  the  head  of  a  saint  in  high  relief,  almost  a 
miniature  bust.  They  are  moulded  and 
chased  with  all  the  delicacy  of  goldsmith's 
work,  and  show  how  well  Luca  had  profited 
by  his  lessons  at  Ser  Leonardo's. 

There  is  in  existence  an  interesting 
record  of  this  fine  work  in  the  shape  of  a 
document,  chronicling  payment  made  to 
Verrocchio  for  metal  lent  to  Luca  Delia 
Robbia  for  the  casting  of  the  last  two 
reliefs;    it  is  dated  November  4,   1467. 

Naturally    one  compares  Luca's  bronze 
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doors  with  Ghiberti's  at  the  Baptistery. 
The  tatter's  work  is  resplendent,  like  cut- 
glass,  and  delicate  as  the  finest  lace.  His 
amazing  facility  of  manipulation  has 
produced  crowded  compositions  without 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  confusion. 
Luca  Delia  Robbia's  reliefs  and  mouldings, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  grandly  massive  and 
severe,  his  figures  are  few,  his  decoration  is 


to  that  fine  commercial  instinct  which 
was  so  largely  a  trait  in  the  Florentines  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Sculpture,  whether 
in  marble  or  bronze,  didn't  pay. 

For  years  Luca  had  been  experimenting, 
quietly  and  patiently,  at  Bagno-a-Ripoli, 
and  at  his  father's  other  farms,  in  a 
direction  little  suspected  by  his  brother 
sculptors. 


MADONNA   PANEL   BY   LUCA   DELLA   ROflBIA,   FROM   THE   BRONZE   DOORS  OK  THE   NEW 
SACRISTY   IN   THE   CATHEDRAL   OF   FLORENCE. 


sparse,  and  the  sheen  of  the  metal  is  lost  in 
the  stateliness  of  the  sculpture.* 

It  is  said  that  this  enterprise  determined 
Luca  to  abandon  chisel-work  and  metal- 
casting,  and  to  devote  himself  to  model- 
ling in  terra-cotta  and  enamelling.  This 
resolve   was   due   to   common    sense,  and 


•  At  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  then  is  i 

inunrlaKd 

a  desk.    It  is  probably  a  study  for  one  of  Lucas 

"Fill  hers." 

ll  ii  very  finely  modelled,  and  bears  numberles 

s  marks  of 

The  potter's  art  was  as  familiar  to 
Florentines  as  any  other.  It  was  a 
common  enough  practice  to  fashion  figures 
out  of  the  tenacious  sub-soil  of  the  Arno 
valley.  Some  of  these  were  of  ambitious 
dimensions,  and  were  finished  with  colours 
in  the  city  workshops. 

Luca's  busy  eyes,  too,  noted  the 
increasing  shapeliness  and  brilliancy  in 
colouring  of  the  utensils  of  every-day 
life. 
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Hence,  one  day,  there  canv?  to  him  the 
idea  of  dipping  his  clay  and  paste  and 
wool-fluff  models  in  the  same  mixture 
which  gave  to  pots  in  the  furnace  their 
lustre. 

He  was  met  with  considerable  technical 
difficulties  in  the  want  of  proper  apparatus. 
The  dangers  of  expansion,  brittleness,  crack- 
ing, and  bubbles,  were  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk  to  be  dealt  with.  However, 
his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

For  the  finest  pottery  white  opaque  clay 
from  Siena,  commonly  called  "St.  John's 
Earth,"  was  used.  This,  when  half-baked, 
was  coloured  with  a  substance  called 
"  Marzacotta,"  compounded  of  thirty  parts 
of  pure  silicate  of  potash  from  pure  sand, 
and  the  alkali  of  tartar  deposited  by  red 
wine,  to  twelve  parts  of  oxide  of  tin.  The 
object  so  covered  was  then  returned  to  the 
furnace,  where  it  gained  its  lustre  or  gloss. 

This  stanniferous  enamel  Luca  used, 
varying  his  quantities,  and  adding  in- 
gredients known  only  to  himself. 

The  result  was  startling.  Luca's  sculp- 
ture in  clay  acquired  the  brilliancy  and 
durability  of  the  finest  marble.  The  whole 
artistic  and  commercial  world  foregathered 
at  his  studio,  for  everyone  at  once  under- 
stood that  a  new  and  magnificent  epoch  in 
decoration  had  dawned.  The  value  of 
Luca  Delia  Robbia's  adaptation  of  pottery 
to  architecture  was  self-evident. 

His  first  considerable  achievements  in 
the  new  medium  were  "The  Tabernacle"  in 
the  church  of  Peretola,  near  Florence 
{1442),  and  two  lunettes  for  Santa  Maria 
Fiore,  "The  Resurrection"  (1443),  an^ 
"The  Ascension"  (1446).  The  two  first  were 
composed  simply  of  white  figures  on  blue 
ground ;  the  third  had  brown  rocks  and 
preen  trees,  the  first  colours  introduced  by 
Luca. 

These  efforts  were  by  no  means  univers- 
ally approved ;  many  critics  characterised 
them  as  garish,  and  the  association  of 
sculpture  and  pottery  was  condemned. 

Luca  didn't  care  a  bit  what  the  world 
thought  and  said,  but  he  went  quietly  on 
with  his  work. 

His  colour-scheme  was  naturally  limited 
by  the   exigencies   of    his    materials    and 


methods.  Many  a  hue  which  he  wished 
to  give  to  his  paste  figures  was  dissipated, 
or  transfigured,  in  the  fire. 

Luca's  first  tone  was  white,  grading  up 
from  coldest  chalk  to  warmest  cream. 
This  offered  little  or  no  difficulty.  Then 
blue,  cobalt  and  opaque — the  blue  not 
only  of  the  serene  Tuscan  sky,  but  the 
colour  favoured  by  the  Madonna,  whom 
all  good  Florentines  revered.  Blue,  be- 
cause it  came  through  the  furnace  the  best 
of  any  colour,  as  may  be  noted  by  the 
freedom  of  its  use  in  the  earthenware  of 
all  nations  and  periods. 

To  blue,  Luca  added  tentatively  other 
hues — at  first  faint  and  unassured.  Gradu- 
ally, we  note,  his  creations  assume  delicate 
shades  of  violet  and  quiet  greens  for  back- 
grounds ;  with  drabby-yellows,  coppery- 
reds,  and  dark-greens  for  accessories — 
flowers,  fruit,  foliage,  etc. 

Unexpected  difficulties  were  encountered 
in  painting  faces  and  hands.  These,  at  first, 
Luca  left  white  and  uncoloured,  because 
flesh-tints  and  reds  were  unattainable  in 
vitrified  enamel.  In  his  later  works  he 
left  the  features  altogether  free  of  glaze, 
and  painted  them,  after  the  first  firing,  in 
distemper. 

After  the  two  lunettes,  Luca  did  twe 
entirely  detached  figures  for  the  chapel  ol 
the  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  same  church. 
They  are  kneeling  angels  holding  can- 
delabra. They  were  finished  in  1448  and 
are,  with  the  group  of  "  The  Visitation  K 
at  Pistoia,  Luca's  only  free  statues  in 
enamelled  terra-cotta. 

The  same  year  found  him  at  San 
Miniato  decorating,  at  the  expense  of  Piero 
de  Medici,  the  Portuguese  chapel  and  the 
chapel  of  San  Jacopo  with  enamelled  terra- 
cotta ceilings  and  reliefs,  and  an  exquisite 
"  Crucifixion." 

In  1450  commenced  a  period  unique  in 
the  annals  of  art — a  period  marked  by  the 
creation  of  a  fascinating  series  of  Madonnas 
— and  by  them  Luca  Delia  Robbia  is  best 
known  to  fame. 

To  understand  properly  this  delightful 
development  of  his  art  we  must  study 
the  many  beautiful  drawings  and  studies 
he  has  left  of  the  Mother  and  Child. 
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It  is  Dot  a  little  interesting  to  recall 
the  fact,  that  almost  next  door  to  his 
own  house  in  the  Via  di  San'  Egidio,  was 
a  seminary  for  young  religious  clerks. 
Over  the  entrance  was  a  glazed  terra-cotta 
group  of  "  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  " 
by  Bicci  di  Lorenzo  (1373-1451),  who 
was  the  first  to  use  terra-cotta  in  Florence. 
This  was  put  up  when  Luca  was  just  over 
twenty  years  of  age ;  and  no  very  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  is  required  to 
realise  its  attractions  for  the  enthusiastic 
young  goldsmith  potter.  Indeed,  he  has 
left  several  studies  of  it. 

Luca  approached  his  subject  in  the 
purest  Greek  spirit,  but  that  subject  was 
as  eminently  unclassical  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  No  Greek  ever  troubled 
himself  to  model  a  simple  mother  with 
her  baby— such  an  expression  was  wholly 
outside  the  range  of  his  ideas. 

Luca  chose  as  his  models  broad- 
shouldered,  serious,  and  fearless  women 
and  girls.  None  of  his  Madonnas  are 
merely  sentimental  and  devotional  virgins. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  least  bit  con> 
vent  tonal  in  his  drawing ;  indeed,  he  broke 


wiih  all  the  received  canons.  When  he 
saw  good  models  he  made  ample  use 
of  them,  but  he  always  chose  simple  and 
unsophisticated  figures.  Not  one  of  his 
experimental  sketches  in  paste  have  any- 
thing at  all  traditional  about  them,  if  we 
except  his  two  representations  of  the 
"  Mother  of  Sorrows "  at  Peretola  and 
upon  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Benozzo 
Frederighi  (1454)  at  SS.  Trinita,  in 
Florence. 

Luca  did  the  "  Madonna "  thirty-one 
times,  and  each  is  a  remarkable  piece  of 
inventive  manipulation,  both  as  regards 
the  modelling  in  paste  and  the  enamelling 

The  first,  in  order  of  time,  was  the 
"Madonna  degli  Innocenti,"  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Hospital ;  and  here  we  are 
by  a  surprise.  The  balance,  expression, 
and  general  treatment  point  to  an 
period  in  the  sculptor-enamel  ler's  c. 
The  plumpness  of  form,  and  the  character- 
istics of  feature  and  hair,  are  comparable 
only  with  the  "Cantoria"  panels. 

Among  the  finest  creations  are  the 
"  Frescobaldi    Madonna,"  the  "  Madonna 
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of  the  Rose  Tree,"  the  "  Madonna  of  the 
Apple,"  the  "Madonna  of  Urbino,"  the 
"  Buonconsiglio  Madonna,"  and  the  "  Ber- 
tello  Madonna."  These  are  technically 
perfect:  pose,  treatment,  balance,  draperies, 
and  animation  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Two  of  the  Madonnas  claim  special  atten- 
tion :  the  "  Madonna  di  Ban  Pierino  "  and 
the  "Madonna  del  Via  dell'  Agnolo."  They 
are  both  half-length  subjects  in  lunettes. 

The  former,  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
of  devotion,  is  a  statuesque  and  dignified 
version  of  the  tradition  which  has  decorated 
the  altars  of  countless  churches.  Luca  has 
fixed  very  strikingly  this  motive.  The 
intensely  devotional,  and  almost  fearsome, 
regard  of  the  mother — stately  and  goddess- 
like—and the  rapt  adoration  of  the 
encompassing  angels,  with  hands  joined  in 
solemn  worship,  are  centred  upon  the 
Divine  Child. 

The  other  Madonna  has  another 
motive.  Luca  has  broken  from  the  bonds 
of  strictly  religious  sentiment,  and  has 
made  a  new  revelation  of  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Child,  still 
the  centre  of  the  composition,  is  a 
vigorous  and  alert  little  figure.  Standing 
erect,  and  scarcely  restrained  by  His 
Mother,  he  is  bestowing  His  benediction 
upon  all  beholders.  The  key  to  His  bearing 
is  the  scroll,  which  he  holds  in  his  left 
hand :  "  Ego  sum  lux  mundi,"  the  motto, 
in  truth,  of  the  Renaissance ! 

The  Virgin,  radiant  in  her  maternity, 
knows  no  fear,  but  with  wide-open  eyes, 
and  joyous,  upturned  face,  she  is  not 
gazing  at  her  child,  but  she  is  watching 
serenely  for  one  of  the  delightful  surprises 
of  happy  motherhood — the  effect  and 
impression  of  His  act  upon  others. 

The  accompanying  angels,  too,  are  full 
of  animation,  and  are  laughing,  in  their 
happiness,  at  the  joy  of  mankind,  whilst 
they  gaily  elevate  their  vases  of  growing 
lilies,  tokens  of  the  New  Birth  ! 

In  this  Madonna  Luca  Delia  Robbia 
rises  to  the  very  summit  of  his  art.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  charming  of  the  whole 
series,  and  tells  the  sweet  story  of  the 
Mother  and  Child  with  a  simplicity  and  a 
truthfulness  which  have  no  rival.     Readily 


can  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  RafFaele, 
who,  gazing  upon  this  masterpiece,  has 
reproduced  its  appeal  in  his  famous  "Sis- 
tine"  and  "della  Sedia"  Madonnas. 

The  two  lunettes  have  much  in  common, 
however.  The  delicate  blue  of  the  back- 
grounds throws  up  exquisitely  the  creamy- 
whites  of  the  figures.  The  wreaths  are 
alike,  the  flowers — roses  and  lilies  en- 
twined— pure  white,  with  yellow  for  the 
pistils  of  the  lilies.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
richest  garland  that  ever  Luca's  graceful 
fingers  wove.  The  faces  are  all  very 
beautiful  and  very  natural;  indeed,  their 
realism  is  astonishing. 

To  the  student  of  Florentine  history 
these  two  Madonnas  speak  with  a  fascinat- 
ing charm.  They  reproduce,  with  absolute 
fidelity,  the  two  types  of  the  women  of  the 
Early  Renaissance.  Stateliness  of  carriage 
and  solemnity  of  manner  are  characteristic 
of  the  silent  country-life  of  the  hills,  where 
the  drama  of  nature  is  ever  being  enacted 
The  abandon  of  town-life  in  the  valley, 
where  all  is  gay  and  busy,  lends  assurance 
to  the  bearing.  The  comedy  of  art  knows 
little  of  austerity  and  reserve. 

The  Florentines  of  the  Renaissance 
were  quite  a  race  apart.  They  strove,  not 
only  for  artistic  and  commercial  supremacy, 
but  also  for  physical  superiority ;  and  they 
succeeded  in  all  that  they  undertook. 
Babies  made  their  debut  comely  in  figure 
and  feature.  Pretty  girls  and  handsome 
boys  vied  with  one  another  in  personal 
charms.  The  middle-aged  and  the  ancients 
were  graceful  and  dignified  in  person,  in 
deportment,  and  in  speech. 

Quite  another  class  of  subject  occupied 
Luca  Della  Robbia  in  the  decade  1453- 
1463.  In  the  Pazzi  Chapel  at  Santa 
Croce  he  modelled  several  superb  wall 
medallions  of  saints.  The  heads  are  por- 
traits, and  are  instinct  with  life.  Other 
medallions,  which  became  quite  the  rage  in 
Florence,  contain  coats  of  arms,  within 
richly  coloured  borders.  The  first  of  the 
series  seems  to  have  been  that  of  King 
Rene  of  Anjou.  The  wreath  is  con- 
spicuous for  Luca's  favourite  decoration — 
pine-cones.* 


*  Now  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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Affixed  to  the  walls  of  Or  San  Michele  design  is  simple  and  noble.     The  recum- 

are  still  two  "Stemme,"  or  coats  of  arms  bent  figure  of  the  prelate  is  so  wonderfully 

—that  of  the  "Arte  de'  Medici  e  Speziale,"  modelled  and  coloured  that  the  beholder 

the    Guild  of  Doctors  and  Apothecaries;  starts     back     involuntarily    at     what     he 

and     that     of     the     "  Mercatanzia,"     the  conceives   to   be    an   actual    dead    body. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.     The  latter  was  Rarely   has   the    sleep  of  death   been  so 

the  last  dated  work  of  Luca — 1463.     The  naturally   portrayed.      The   moving  wings 


DETACHED  GROUP,  "THE  VISITATION," 
COTTA,  BY  LUCA  DELLA  ROBBIA. 
SAN   CIOVANNI    FUORC1VITAS,   PISTOIA. 

former  is  a  beautiful  invention — a  sealed  of  the  angels,  and  their  floating  draperies, 

Madonna  and  Child  flanked  by  tall  lilies;  have  all    the   skill   of  Ghiberti.      Of  the 

it  is  one  of  the  Master's  most  brilliantly  exquisite   flat    floral    border,    Vasari    says  : 

coloured    and    most   smoothly   enamelled  "The  fruit  and  flowers  are  so  life-like  and 

terra-cottas.  natural  that,  with  oils  upon  a  panel,  they 

The     application     of     Luca's     art     to  could  not  be  better  done." 

sepulchral      monuments     was     an     early  Another  series  of  medallions,  or  rondels, 

development.     Bishop  Frederighi's  is  per-  must  not  pass  unnoticed.     Piero  de  Medici 

haps    the    finest     example.       The    whole  had  a  study  in  his  new  Palace,  which  he 
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commissioned  Luca  to  decorate  after  the 
style  of  Duke  Federigo's  closet  at  Urbino, 
which  was  done  in  1464. 

This  is  interesting  as  showing  how 
thoroughly  Luca  threw  his  whole  heart 
into  his  work,  and  sought  to  adapt  his  art 
to  every  condition  and  situation.  The 
series  in  question  was  designed  to  fit  into 
the  mouldings  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  curve 
of  each  rondel  is  different.  There  are  twelve 
medallions,  painted  in  chiaroscuro — light 
and  opaque  blue — on  the  very  thinnest 
plates  of  terra-cotta.  The  subjects  are  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  depicted  by 
various  agrestical  occupations.  The  duration 
of  day  and  night,  respectively  is  indicated 
by  the  proportion  of  dark  to  light  blue  in 
the  border.* 

Luca  had  succeeded  in  the  art  ot 
majolica  painting  as  finely,  and  as  tech- 
nically, as  the  work  of  any  pigment  master, 
but  in  imperishable  media. 

Every  village  church,  and  many  of  the 
public  buildings  in  and  around  Florence, 
obtained  decorative  sculpture  at  the  hands 
of  the  terracotta  enamellist.  In  his  case 
the  prophet  had  honour,  and  abundant,  in 
his  own  country ! 

One  of  Luca's  most  beautiful  and  rare 
detached  terra-cotta  creations  is  his  group 
of  "  The  Visitation."  It  is  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Giovanni  Fuorcivitas,  at  Pistoia,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  its  history.  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  various  authors,  but  only 
Luca  Delia  Robbia  could  model,  paint, 
and  enamel  in  this  exquisite  manner.  The 
group  is  as  sharp  as  if  hewn  out  of  solid 
marble.  The  treatment  is  affecting  in  its  sim- 
plicity :  two  women,  one  old  the  other  young, 
no  accessories  of  any  kind,  no  haloes,  not 
even  the  lily  so  loved  by  all  Florentines. 
Every  line  and  touch  tells.  The  features, 
the  necks,  and  hands  are  all  life-like  and 
pulsating.  Contrast  the  sweet,  full  face  of 
Mary  and  her  beautiful  hands  with  the 
deeply-lined  cheeks  and  the  attenuated 
fingers  of  Elizabeth.  The  draperies,  too,  are 
good  and  graceful.  The  surface  is  as  pure 
as  ivory — it  is  one  of  the  Master's  smoothest 
and  most  chalourously-tinted  enamels. 


*    These  rondels  are  now  at  the  Victoria  and   Albert 
Museum. 


No  grander  rendering  of  the  subject 
exists.  One  feels  the  solemnity  of  the 
meeting.  The  emotion  of  Elizabeth  is  full 
of  prophetic  awe  and  reverent  love,  whilst 
the  aspect  of  Mary  is  that  of  entire  trust- 
fulness and  innocence.  This  beautiful 
work  is  universally  regarded  as  "the 
most  touching  group  of  the  Renaissance."" 

Every  admirer  of  Delia  Robbia  terra-cotta 
sculpture  will  be  delighted  by  a  visit  to  La 
Pineta,  a  little  town,  picturesquely  situated 
amid  grey  rocks  and  stone  pines,  six  miles 
from  Florence.  There  he  will  find  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  charming  collection  of 
Luca's  works. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Collegiata  dell' 
Impruneta  is  preserved  a  miraculous  Image 
of  the  Virgin,  which  used  to  be  carried  in 
solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of 
Florence  in  times  of  plague,  famine,  and 
peril. 

"  The  Tabernacle,"  with  its  noble  flanking 
figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke,  wherein 
the  Image  is  enshrined,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  the  Master.  Indeed,  the 
flight  of  angels  on  the  Predella  is  perhaps 
the  most  animated  group  he  ever  modelled. 
The  sweep  of  their  wings  and  the  cadence  of 
their  voices  are  all  but  audible.  The  floral 
frieze  is  also  very  exquisite. 

In  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  is  a 
coffered  ceiling  in  glazed  terra-cotta.  The 
pine-cone  pattern  is  as  skilful  as  it  is 
characteristic.  The  Chapel  of  Santa  Croce 
has  a  wonderful  "  Crucifixion "  predella  by 
Michelozzi. 

All  these  and  one  other  Tabernacle  are 
modelled,  painted,  and  glazed  in  a  most 
finished  manner,  and  show  that  even  so  late 
in  his  career  as  1465,  Luca's  style  and 
fame  knew  no  decadence. 

Another  late  work  was  the  medallion 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Stonemasons'  Guild,  to 
which  Luca  belonged,  and  of  which  he  was 
president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

This  is  a  remarkable  achievement.  It  is 
quite  flat — at  least,  the  relief  work  is  as  low 
as  possible — and  is  a  very  beautiful  example 
of  arabesque  painting  in  clay  and  colour. 
In  it,  Luca  approaches  the  texture  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  his  age. 

Luca  worked  on  without  cessation,  ever 
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seeking  new  developments  of  his 
art,  and  constantly  experimenting 
to  render  his  colour  scheme  more 
tender  and  his  pearly  glaze  mote 
fluent  and  transparent. 

When  jeered  at  that  he  was  un- 
married, he  cared  not,  but  pro- 
claimed his  marriage  to  his  art, 
He  had  no  time  for  love-making 
and  none  for  amusement.  His 
devotion  to  the  cult  of  beauty 
proved  not  only  how  blameless 
and  simple  he  was  in  his  life,  but 
how  greatly  he  reverenced  human 
nature  in  its  most  truthful  and 
most  innocent  manifestations. 

If  I.uca  has  come  down  to  us 
as  the  "  RafTaele  of  Sculpture,"  he 
has  created  an  unique  school 
quite  as  renowned  as  that  of  the 
"Painter  of  the  Madonna." 

Luca,  though  possessing  no 
natural  family  of  his  own,  is  the 
father  of  a  group  of  artists. 

His  gentle,  lovable  nature  and 
his  sweet  and  attractive  art  were 
like  magnets,  which  drew  to  him, 
with  irresistible  force,  the  children 
and  the  young  people  of  Florence. 

He  devoted  himself  to  his 
brother  Marco's  family,  and  es- 
pecially to  his  nephew  Andrea, 
who  had  a  genius  for  modelling 
like  his  own. 

Luca's  will  bears  date  February 
19,  1470.  In  it  he  leaves  many 
money  bequests,  and  bequeaths 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his 
nephew  Simone.  "To  Andrea,  on 
account,"  as  he  writes,  "of  what 
I  have  taught  him  of  sculpture, 
and  because  he  is  in  a  position  to 
work  as  a  master,  I  leave  all  my 
studies,  and  the  secrets  and  results 
of  the  experiments  which  I  have  made  to 
advance  my  art." 

Luca  Delia  Kobbia  died  full  of  age  and 
honours,  and  possessed  of  much  wealth,  on 
February  aznd,  1482;  and  was  buried  in 
the  Church  of  San  Pietro  Maggiore,  in 
Florence. 


THE  BEKTELLO  MADONNA,  BY  LUCA   DKLLA  ROBBIA. 
IN   SAN    GAETANO,    VIA   TEAT1NI,    FLORENCE, 


Two  of  the  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany this  article  require  special  notice — 
"  The  Bertello  Madonna "  and  "  The 
Lavabo"  (Frontispiece). 

The  former  has  been  attributed  to 
Andrea  Delia  Robbia  —  Luca's  favourite 
nephew  and  pupil— and  there  is  much  to 
be  s:iid  for  this  attribution.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  very  simplicity  and  naturalness 
of  the  figures  proclaim  the  handiwork  of 
the  Master.  Probably  Andrea  found  this 
composition  unfinished,  and  added  his 
cloud-speckled  background,  and  introduced 
the  two  hands,  both  characteristic  of  his 
manner.  This  "Mother  and  Child"  is 
looked  upon  in  Florence  as  one  of  the 
very  best  examples  of  Luca's  Art.  It  was 
executed  for  the  subterranean  chapel  of 
San  Gaetano,  in  the  Via  Teatini. 

The  other  illustration  is  "The  Lavabo," 
in  the  Sacristy  at  Santa  Maria  Novella. 
This  has  been  ascribed  to  Giovanni  Delia 
Robbia,  one  of  Andrea's  sculptor  sons. 
Again,  we  must  join  issue  at  this  attribu- 
bution.  Undoubtedly  the  design  is  Luca's; 
the  innermost  wreath  is  certainly  his. 
Andrea  and  his  sons  arranged  their  flowers 
hanging  downwards,  and  the  majolica  paint- 
ing of  a  river-scene  is  done  in  pale-blue 


and  purple,  with  all  the  good  taste  and 
delicate  finish  of  the  Master.  The  foun- 
tain basin,  too,  is  Luca's  We  have  no 
records  of  any  marble  work  by  Giovanni. 
The  truth  about  this  very  beautiful  work 
appears  to  be  that  all  three — Luca,  Andrea, 
and  Giovanni — had  a  hand  in  it  The 
Madonna  in  the  lunette  is  Luca's  invention, 
finished  in  Andrea's  style ;  whilst  the  outer- 
most garland,  supported  by  cherubs,  is 
characteristic  of  Giovanni,  to  whom  may 
also  be  assigned  the  florid  decorations  of 
the  pilasters. 

Both  these  works  were  probably  left 
unfinished,  among  those  bequeathed  by 
Luca,  and  were  found  in  his  studio  after 
his  death.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  there 
is  in  existence  a  document  which  records 
that  it  is  the  work  of  Giovanni,  in  the  year 
1497.  This  may  mean  it  was  completed 
by  him,  and  erected  in  that  year. 
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MY  PLAYMATE 

By   ARTHUR   L.    SALMON 

THERE  was  a  maid  of  winsome  grace, 
With  whom  I  played  at  hoop  and  ball. 
Across  the  lapse  of  empty  years, 

The  echoes  of  her  laughter  fall ; 
I  catch  the  flashing  of  her  eyes 
Adown  the  gloom  of  cheerless  skies. 

She  did  not  know  I  loved  her  then — 

She  is  a  married  woman  now, 
And  haply  many  household  cares 

Are  drawing  wrinkles  on  her  brow. 
Thank  God  that  I  can  never  see 
How  changed  she  is  who  played  with  me! 

For  in  my  heart  she  is  the  same, 
A  merry,  laughing,  dimpled  thing, 

Who  tempted  me  to  romp  and  play 
When  I  was  gravely  pondering; 

Whose  lips  seemed  specially  prepared 

For  kissing — had  I  only  dared. 

There  was  a  maid  of  winsome  grace, 
With  whom  I  played  at  hoop  and  ball. 

Across  the  gloom  of  cheerless  years, 
The  ripples  of  her  laughter  fall ; 

And  backward  to  the  past  I  run, 

To  gambol  with  her  in  the  sun. 


MORE  ABOUT  SIR  JOHN  MOORE 


By   MAJOR   A,    ST-    JOHN   SEALLY 


SLOWLY,  but  none  the  less  surely, 
some  of  our  most  cherished  traditions 
are  being  dissipated  beneath  the  searching 
light  of  investigation,  and  that  which  has 
long  been  accepted  as  truth  is  finally  dis- 
missed as  being  mere  invention.  For 
tradition  is  of  two  kinds:  there  is  the 
tradition  which  is  founded  on  fact,  and 
also  that  which  is  fabricated  from  fiction. 
Did  Wellington,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
memorable  battle  of  Waterloo,  give  the 
order,  "  Up  guards,  and  at  them  !  "  ?  We 
have  the  positive  denial  of  his  Grace  that 
these  words  were  uttered  by  him  on  that 
eventful  day.  In  like  manner,  the  really 
beautiful  sentiment  A.  which  has  been  per- 
sistently attributed  tf>  General  Cambronne, 
"  The  guard  dies,  but  does  not  surrender ! " 
was  never  originated  by  him,  but  is  purely 
imaginary.  Not  only  did  Cambronne 
surrender  his  sword  to  Colonel  Halkett, 
but  on  being  long  afterwards  asked  if  the 
words  were  his,  General  Cambronne 
replied :  "  On  m'a  debitc  cette  reponse " 
("The  answer  has  been  placed  to  my 
account").  It  would  be  an  easy  task  to 
multiply  similar  instances  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  a  very  remarkable  one  which  has 
retained  its  hold  on  the  popular  imagi- 
nation for  a  period  of  more  than  eighty 
years,  may  prove  to  be  of  general  interest. 
It  refers  to  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
at  Corunna,  and  the  circumstances  of 
which  I  now  write  came  under  my  per- 
sonal observation. 

There  must  be  few  persons  who  are  not 
familiar  with  Wolfe's  immortal  monody  on 
the  subject  I  have  alluded  to — a  com- 
position which  Byron  declared  to  be  the 
finest  ode  in  the  English  language.  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
poem  will  readily  recall  the  verse  which 
tells  us  that, 

We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 


Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  particulars 
of  the  event  recorded  in  this  verse  are 
entirely  inaccurate. 

Many  years  ago,  when  my  late  father, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  pension,  the 
reward  of  his  forty  years'  service  under  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company,  was  living  in 
retirement  at  Aylestone  Hill,  in  the  Suburbs 
of  Hereford,  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  house 
was  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Symons,  LL.D., 
the  vicar  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  in 
that  city.  This  clergyman,  popularly  known 
as  "  The  Doctor,"  was  the  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  the  grandfather  of  our 
present  King;  and  having  also  been 
chaplain  to  the  Guards  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  it  devolved  upon  him 
to  perform  the  funeral  service  at  the 
burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  at  Corunna.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  this  subject  was 
frequently  referred  to  in  my  presence ; 
Dr.  Symons  declaring  emphatically  that 
the  statement  conveyed  in  Wolfe's  poem 
was  purely  imaginary,  the  interment  not 
having  taken  place  at  night,  but  at  daylight. 
Eventually  Dr.  Symons  wrote  out,  for 
private  circulation  amongst  his  friends,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  funeral,  from  a  copy  of 
which,  now  in  my  possession,  I  here 
transcribe  his  own  words  : — 

"  I  was  chaplain  to  the  brigade  of  Guards 
attached  to  the  army  under  the  command 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Moore ;  and  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments. 
During  the  battle  he  was  conveyed  from 
the  field  by  a  sergeant  of  the  42  nd  and 
some  soldiers  of  that  regiment  and  of  the 
Guards,  and  I  followed  them  into  the 
quarters  of  the  General,  on  the  quay  at 
Corunna,  where  he  was  laid  on  a  mattress 
on  the  floor;  and  I  remained  with  him 
till  his  death,  when  I  was  kneeling  by  his 
side.  After  which  it  was  the  subject  of 
deliberation  whether  his  corpse  should  be 
conveyed  to  England  or  be  buried  on  the 
spot;    which   was   not   determined   before 
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I  left  the  General's  quarters.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  not  to  embark  with  the  troops, 
but  remained  on  shore  till  the  morning, 
when,  on  going  to  his  quarters,  I  found 
that  his  body  had  been  removed  during  the 
night  to  the  quarters  of  Colonel  Graham, 
in  the  citadel,  by  the  officers  of  his  staff, 
from  whence  it  was  borne  by  them,  assisted 


exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns; 
and  after  having  shed  a  tear  over  the 
remains  of  the  departed  Genera!,  whose 
body  was  wrapt 

With  his  martial  clonk  around  him 

— there  having  been  no  means  to  provide 
a  coffin — the  earth  closed  upon  him,  and 
We  left  him  alone  with  his  glory ! 


.    PORTRAIT   OF  SIR   JOHN   MOORE. 


by  myself,  to  the  grave  which  had  been 
prepared  for  it  on  one  of  the  bastions  of 
the  citadel.  It  being  now  daylight,  the 
enemy  discovered  that  the  troops  had  been 
withdrawing  and  embarking  during  the 
night  A  fire  was  opened  by  them  shortly 
after  upon  the  ships  which  were  still  in  the 
harbour.  The  funeral  service  was,  there- 
fore, performed  without  delay,  as  we  were 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers 
who  were  present,  and  who  assisted  to  bear 
the  body  of  Sir  John  Moore  to  the  grave  : 
Lord  Lynedoch  (then  Colonel  Graham) ; 
Lord  Seaton  (then  Major  Colborne) ; 
General  (then  Colonel)  Anderson ;  Major 
(now  General)  Sir  G.  Napier;  Captains 
(now  Colonels)  Percy  and  Stanhope  ;  and 
Rev.  H.  J,  Symons,  A.M.,  Chaplain  to  the 
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Guards,  by  whom  the  funeral  service  was 
performed." 

Bearing   in    mind    this    unquestionable 
statement,  I  was  not  a  little  amused,  some 
time  ago,  at  reading  in  a  military  journal  a 
notice  of  the  death  of  an  old  soldier  who 
claimed   to  have  held  the   lantern   at   the 
burial  of  Sir  John    Moore  I     There  must 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  the  "old  soldier " 
in  his  composition :  and  I  fancy  that  he 
must   have   been    akin    to   the   numerous 
family  of  heroes  who  have  asserted,  from 
time  to   time,    that  they    sounded    "The 
Charge "   at    Balaclava. 
The  name  of  the  trum- 
peter who  sounded  that 
fatal  call  is  well  known 
to  me,  and  he  is,  or  was 
until  recently,  living  at 
Brighton. 

I  Jr.  Symons  was  a 
man  of  handsome  pre- 
sence and  courtly  man- 
ners. On  those  occa- 
sions when  he  occupied 
the  pulpit  at  Hereford 
or  elsewhere,  consider- 
able attention  was  at- 
tracted to  him  on 
account  of  his  wearing 
over  his  ecclesiastical 
robes  the  Peninsular 
medal,  of  which  he  was 
justly  proud. 

Having  passed  un. 
scathed  through  that 
campaign,  it  was  de- 
creed that  death  should  overtake  him 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Whilst  doing 
temporary  duty  at  Pilham,  a  village  distant 


daughter.  Miss  Dorothea  Symons,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  at  Hereford,  which 
he  assisted  to  build. 

Until  a  short  time  before  her  death, 
which  occurred  on  March  4th,  1902,  Miss 
Symons  treasured  in  her  possession  the 
identical  prayer-book  from  which  the 
funeral  service  was  read  at  Corunna.  It 
contained  a  written  verification  of  the  fact, 
by  Dr.  Symons,  and  it  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  member  of  the  family. 

My  late  and  venerated  father,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  colleges  of  Valen- 
ciennes and  Douay  by 
those  unrivalled  pre- 
ceptors the  Jesuits  and 
Benedictines,  was  a  man 
of  no  mean  accomplish- 
ments, and  I  can  re- 
call many  amusing  but 
friendly  disputations  be- 
tween himself  and  "  The 
Doctor."  The  latter 
always  insisted  that  the 
correct  pronunciation 
of  his  name  was  Sym- 
ons. My  father  took 
the  opposite  view,  and 
declared  it  to  be  " -Si- 
mons, all  the  world 
over ! " 

The  Rev.  Charles 
Wolfe,  the  author  of 
the  immortal  monody 
on  Sir  John  Moore, 
was  a  native  of  Dub- 
lin ;  he  died  at  Cork 
in  1823,  and  is  buried  at  Quecnstown, 
Notwithstanding  the  high  merits  of  the 
poem,  it   was   scornfully    rejected    by"  the 


REV.  HENRY  JOHN  SYMONS,  LL.D., 
WHO  READ  THE  BURIAL  SER- 
VICE AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF  SIR 
JOHN    MOORE,    AT  CORUNNA. 


about  five  miles  from  Gainsborough,  he  editor  of  a  leading  magazine  when  submitted 
by  the  author,  and  it  was  eventually  first 
published  in  1817  in  The  Newry  Telegraph, 
an  Ulster  paper  of  no  standing  as  a  literary 
journal. 

The  accompanying  portraits  of  Dr. 
Symons  (who  is  represented  robed  and 
wearing  the  Peninsular  medal)  and  of 
Sir  John  Moore  are  from  the  original  ones, 
given  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  Miss 
Dorothea  Symons,  shortly  before  her 
death. 


had  occasion  to  travel  by  train  in  that 
vicinity.  Being  somewhat  late,  he  hurried 
to  reach  the  station,  where  he  arrived  in 
an  exhausted  condition.  The  other  occu- 
pants of  the  railway  carriage  noticed  that 
he  seemed  to  be  unwell ;  and  a  little  later 
his  head  fell  forward,  he  gave  a  deep  gasp, 
and  immediately  expired.  This  event  oc- 
curred on  the  21st  of  March,  1857,  in 
the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He 
rests  with  his  two  sons  and  his  youngest 
No.  12.     New  Series.     March,  1004. 


A  MAN  AT  ARMS 


By    OWEN   OLIVER 


IT  was  a  bright  June  morning  when  my 
lady  first  spoke  to  me,  leaning  down  a 
little  from  her  tall  grey  mare. 

"  They  tell  me  that  you  are  ready  with 
your  sword,  Master  John  Dare  ? "  she 
said. 

"  My  sword  is  at  your  service,  madam," 
I  answered. 

She  eyed  me,  with  her  finger  pressing  a 
dimple  in  her  cheek.  I  had  seen  many 
fair  ladies  in  my  time,  but  none  so  fair  as 
she. 

"You  have  done  great  feats  of  arms," 
she  said  curiously,  "according  to  Master 
Main." 

He  was  captain  of  her  guards,  and  when 
I  came  home,  broken  in  health  and  pocket, 
from  the  wars  in  France,  he  had  offered  me 
a  company. 

"What  would  you  have  of  me,  madam?" 
I  asked  bluntly.  It  was  not  for  me  to  speak 
of  what  I  had  done. 

She  looked  me  up  and  down  again  and 
tossed  back  her  floating  hair.  Long  yellow 
hair  it  was,  the  colour  of  ripe  corn,  and  she 
had  great  blue  eyes. 

"  I  would  have  you  slay  a  man."  There 
was  a  sudden  ring  in  her  voice  like  the 
clash  of  steel. 

"  Madam,"  I  told  her,  "  it  shall  be  done, 
or  he  shall  slay  me." 

She  laughed  and  held  out  her  hand.  I 
took  it  and  gave  my  other  hand  for  a  foot- 
rest,  and  doffed  my  cap  when  I  had  helped 
her  to  alight ;  for  she  was  a  great  lady,  and 
I  was  only  a  poor  soldier  of  fortune,  with 
some  skill  at  arms. 

"  You  were  wise  to  ask  his  name,"  she 
said  with  another  smile. 

"  It  is  all  one  to  me,  lady,  if  he  has  done 
you  ill.     Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  The  Baron  of  Greatlake." 

I  raised  my  eyebrows.  "  Truly,  madam, 
you  set  me  no  light  task." 
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The  baron  was  three  inches  taller  than 
I  and  an  inch  more  across  the  shoulders, 
and  I  am  a  large  man.  Also  he  was 
cunning  of  fence,  and  no  man  had  stood 
before  him  yet. 

"  If  you  are  afraid ? "  she  paused, 

watching  my  face ;  and  I  smiled. 

"I  am  not    wise  enough  for  fear . 


What  has  he  done  that  you  would  have 
him  slain  ?  " 

"He  seeks  me  in  marriage,"  she  said 
with  a  frown. 

"  I  can  scarce  blame  him  for  that,"  I 
told  her.  She  looked  at  me  somewhat 
kindly,  for  a  lady  is  never  too  great  for 
flattery. 

"  Nor  I,"  she  owned,  "  if  it  ended  there  ; 
but  since  I  refused  him,  he  has  sworn  that 
no  one  else  shall  marry  me.  When  Lord 
Vere  did  me  the  honour  of  asking  my  hand, 
the  baron  challenged  him  to  combat  and 
slew  him ;  and  when  Lord  Tracy  came,  he 
challenged  him  and  slew  him;  and  they 
said  that  Sir  Richard  de  Grey  was  coming, 
but  after  the  baron  spoke  with  him  he 
turned  back."     Her  lips  curled. 

"  I  shall  not  turn  back,"  I  promised  : 
"  but  I  am  no  noble.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  baron  will  fight  with  me." 

"  He  will  fight  with  you,  if  you  say  that 
you  are  a  suitor  for  my  hand." 

I  stared  at  her  so  that  I  fear  I  must  have 
seemed  unmannerly. 

"  I  had  scarce  thought  that  I  might  fly 
so  high,"  I  said. 

Her  cheek  flushed  pink. 

"  Neither  had  I,  Master  John  Dare," 
she  replied  proudly  ;  "  but  you  have  my 
permission  to  say  so." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  do  not  take  back  my  word.  If  your 
suitor  I  say  I  am,  your  suitor  I  am." 

The  pink  of  her  cheek  deepened  to 
red. 
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Sht  toot  the  blue  silk  scarf  from  her  nen 
round  my  arm. 

"  Bethink  you,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  a  lady 
of  birth." 

"lam  a  gentleman  bom,"  I  told  her, 
drawing  myself  up. 

"I  never  doubted  that."  She  bowed 
and  I  bowed.  "But  you  are  a  man-at- 
arms,  and  serve  for  a  wage." 

"  You  are  a  woman,  fair  lady,"  I  told 
her,  "  and  I  am  a  man." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  prettily. 

"  Be  my  suitor,  then  —  till  you  are 
refused." 

"I  will  endure  refusal  to  serve  you. 
Though,  believe  me,  it  is  harder  than  to 
kill  a  man." 


She  took  the  blue  silk 
scarf  from  her  neck  and 
tied  it  round  my  arm. 
The  scarf  is  stained  with 
my  blood,  but  I  have  it 
yet. 

"  I  think  I  have  a  very 
brave  knight,"  she  mur- 
mured softly. 

"  Nay,"  I  said,  "  I  am 
no  knight,  only  a  poor 
soldier  of  fortune,  and 
fight  for  a  wage." 

"  I  will  fill  your  great 
hands  with  gold,"  she 
offered,  "  if  you  slay  him, 
and  give  you  land  enough 
to  make  you  a  knight." 
I  shook  my  head. 
"Gold  and  land  will 
not  buy  a  man's  life." 

"  Then  what  will  you 
have  ?" 

"A  kiss  from  your  red 
lips,  beautiful  lady." 

Her  eyes  flashed  and 
she  drew  herself  up 
haughtily;  but  I  looked 
at  her,  and  my  eyes  were 
as  bold  as  hers. 

"  A  man's  life  is  worth 
a  woman's  kiss,"  I  said. 

"A   woman's    kiss    is 
worth    naught    if    it    is 
■  ami  tied  it  unwilling." 

"Then    I   must    serve 
you  for  no  wage  at  all." 
She  fingered  the  scarf  on  my  arm,  and 
looked  at  it  with  her  head  on  one  side,  and 
tied  the  bow  a  trifle  closer. 

"  I  might  not  be  so  unwilling,"  she  told 
me  under  her  breath,  "  Master  John 
Dare." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  I  sank  on 
one  knee  and  kissed  it ;  and  after  that,  if 
she  had  bidden  me  to  the  gates  of  hell  1 
had  gone.  I  was  like  enough  to  go 
there  any  way,  for  the  baron  was  a  stout 
man  and  heavy  of  hand. 

The  next  day  she  sent  a  herald  to  him, 
saying  that  John  Dare,  suitor  to  the  Lady 
of  Mere,  would  met  him  sword  to  sword, 
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when  and  where  he  chose ;  and  the  strife 
between  them  should  be  to  the  death.  I 
fumed  and  fretted  while  the  messenger  was 
gone,  fearing  that  the  baron  would  refuse  to 
demean  himself  by  fighting  with  me.  The 
next  day  but  one  his  herald  came  back 
with  ours. 

"  My  lord  takes  scant  courtesy  from  your 
hands,  fair  lady,  that  you  should  ask  him 
to  fight  with  your  serving-man,"  he  told  her 
boldly. 

My  lady  threw  her  dainty  head  back  in 
the  air,  and  laid  her  white  hand  on  my 
arm. 

"  The  man  who  is  good  enough  for  me  is 
good  enough  for  your  master,"  she  said. 
"  Tell  him  that  the  bridal  is  next  week,  and 
I  bid  him  to  dance  there." 

"  My  master,"  said  the  herald,  "  dances 
with  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and 
his  ally,  the  Count  of  Langlay,  with  one 
thousand  two  hundred  more." 

My  mistress  looked  at  me  with  doubt  in 
her  eyes,  and  I  looked  at  Robert  Main, 
and  he  shook  his  head,  for  we  were  scarce 
five  hundred  strong,  and  the  castle  was 
built  for  peace,  not  war. 

"  Tell  your  master,"  I  said,  "  that  he  is  a 
coward  who  would  win  my  lady  with  other 
strength  than  his  own."  But  the  herald 
turned  from  me  to  her. 

"  My  master  would  win  you  with  his  own 
hand,  if  that  is  your  will,  and  this  is  the 
message  that  he  sends :  '  Come  to  the 
Loom  Pass  at  noon  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
with  what  champion  you  will — lord  or 
knight  or  serving-man — and  my  lord  will 
fight  with  him  for  you.'" 

My  lady  looked  at  the  herald,  and  she 
looked  at  me  and  laid  her  hand  on  my 
arm  ;  and  her  hand  trembled  a  little. 

"  Does  your  master  promise  that,  if  he 
falls,  there  shall  be  no  feud  between  his  and 
mine  ?  " 

"  So  he  pledges  his  word." 

"  Then  tell  him  I  will  come,  and,  if  he 
prevail,  he  shall  take  me  back  with  him  if 
he  will." 

The  herald  bowed,  and  would  not  stay 
even  to  eat  and  drink,  but  asked  for  a 
fresh  horse  and  rode  away.  My  lady  dis- 
missed the  others  with  a  wave  Of  the  arm 


and  came  and  sat  beside  me,  where  I  sat 
moodily  with  my  chin  on  my  hand. 

"  What  ails  my  brave  suitor  ?  "  she  asked 
smilingly.     "  Are  you  afraid,  John  Dare  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  I  said,  "I  am  afraid — for  you. 
I  had  thought  to  stake  only  my  own  life." 

"  And  I,"  she  said  gaily,  "  think  to  stake 
only  mine.     Look !  " 

She  drew  a  tiny  phial  from  her  breast 
and  held  it  up  to  the  light,  with  her  elbow 
on  my  knee.  It  was  an  ill-coloured  yellow- 
green,  but  I  knew  not  if  it  was  the  liquid  or 
the  glass. 

"  If  you  die,"  she  said,  "  I  die — I  do 
not  want  to  die,  John." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  called  me 
so,  and  my  heart  was  like  a  great  fire. 

"  There  are  harder  things  than  death,"  I 
told  her,  "and,  if  I  live,  the  hardest  is 
mine." 

Then  I  rose  and  left  her,  and  stood  over 
the  armourer  while  he  ground  my  sword, 
and  a  spare  one  in  case  of  need,  and  a 
little  dagger  that  would  pierce  through  a 
coat  of  mail,  if  you  struck  fairly  in  the  join 
at  the  throat;  and  I  fared  sparely  on  diet 
that  the  leech  gave  me,  to  keep  my  body 
from  grossness  and  my  eye  clear. 

The  next  morning  but  one  I  rose  long 
before  the  light,  and  saddled  my  own 
horse,  and  saw  to  every  buckle  and  strap. 
When  I  was  ready,  my  lady  came  out  in  a 
dress  of  white,  with  gold  in  the  pleats.  She 
wore  a  red  rose  at  her  throat,  but  she  gave 
the  rose  to  me.  The  leaves  are  dry,  but  I 
have  it  yet  We  set  out  before  the  dawn, 
and  the  air  was  a  little  chill,  so  I  took  the 
cloak  from  my  shoulders  and  wrapped  it 
over  hers. 

"  You  will  be  cold,"  she  said. 

"  Nay,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  afire." 

Presently  the  tops  of  the  hills  were 
touched  with  white  light,  and  there  was  a 
faint  rose  pink  in  the  sky  beyond  them, 
and  the  little  birds  began  to  sing  in  the 
trees  and  the  bees  to  hum  in  the  air.  Mv 
lady  looked  back  at  the  grey  tower  of  her 
castle  looming  up  in  the  dark  and  sighed. 

"  I  shall  see  the  sun  rise  on  it  no  more, 
John,  if  you  die." 

"  Live  or  die,"  I  told  her,  "  I  shall  see  it 


no  more. 
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For  if  I  slew  him,  I  had  resolved  to  ride 
away. 

"  You  love  my  service  so  little,"  she 
said. 

"  I  love  you  so  much,"  I  told  her. 

She  sighed  again  and  rode  on  with 
downcast  eyes. 

Then  the  hill  tops  were  purple  and 
crimson  and  gold ;  and  the  sun  rose  over 
them;  and  the  larks  floated  up  to  meet  it, 
trilling  lustily  in  the  air.  We  rode  down 
into  the  valley  among  the  swaying  corn ; 
and  up  the  mountains  and  through  the 
first  pass ;  and  down  the  hills  into  the  further 
valley  among  the  grass  and  sweet  wild 
flowers ;  and  past  the  pastures  full  of  sheep ; 
and  over  the  brook  and  through  the  wood- 
land at  the  foot  of  Loom  Hill.  At  last  we 
sat  down  among  the  trees  to  rest  my  horse. 
We  did  not  speak  till  we  saw  the  baron 
riding  afar,  with  the  sun  glinting  on  his 
coat  of  mail ;  and  truly  he  was  a  fine  figure 
of  a  man.  I  rose  quickly,  lest  I  should  be 
late  in  meeting  him,  but  she  caught  me  by 
the  arm. 

11  If  you  should  fall,  John  1 "  She  flut- 
tered like  a  frightened  bird.  "If  you 
should  fall ! " 

"Believe  me,  lady,"  I  said,  "I  shall 
fight  to  the  death." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  would  not  have 
you  die,"  and  she  clung  to  my  arm. 

"  I  shall  not  find  it  so  easy  to  live 
without  you,  sweet  lady;  but  for  your 
sake  I  would  live  to-day.  Also,  I  would 
win  my  wage  before  my  death." 

She  threw  back  her  yellow  hair,  and  held 
up  her  face. 

"And  J,"  she  said,  "would  not  die  in 
debt." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  say 
that  I  had  not  earned  my  wage  yet,  but  my 
desire  was  too  great. 

"  Of  your  bounty,"  I  said,  "  pay  me  now 
— if  it  is  your  will." 

She  looked  right  in  my  face,  and  her 
eyes — but  I  have  no  words  to  write  of  her 
eyes. 

"  But  if  it  is  not  your  will,"  I  said,  "  I 
will  ask  for  no  wage,  whether  I  live  or 
die." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  and  a  great  wave  of 


crimson  swept  over  her  face.  "Will  you 
shame  me,  John?"  She  cast  her  eyes 
down.  "  It  would  be  kinder  to  entreat 
me,"  she  said. 

I  could  not  find  words  to  ask,  but  I  put 
my  arm  round  her,  and  kissed  her  lips,  and 
she  kissed  mine.  She  paid  her  debt  fully, 
as  a  great  and  bounteous  lady  should,  and 
her  face  was  afire — and  mine. 

"  Dear  lady,"  I  vowed,  "  I  know  now  the 
best  that  life  can  give.  May  the  love  of 
you  strengthen  my  arm." 

Then  we  rode  forward  till  we  met  the 
baron  on  a  little  open  space  above  the 
ravine,  and  below  the  crest  of  the  hill.  He 
bowed  low  to  my  lady,  and  saluted  me 
courteously  with  his  sword,  which  I  had 
not  expected,  considering  the  difference  in 
our  degree. 

"  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  we  should  fight 
afoot?"  I  asked.  There  was  scarce  room 
for  a  horse  to  run  on  the  ledge  where  we 
stood. 

"  Aye,"  he  said,  "we  will  fight  on  foot,  as 
man  to  man." 

We  dismounted,  and  faced  one  another. 
My  lady  sat  back  on  a  corner  of  rock  that 
jutted  out  above,  and  there  was  a  great  fear 
in  her  eyes. 

We  saluted  again,  and  he  invited  me  to 
move  a  little  further  forward,  lest  the  sun 
should  catch  me  in  the  eye. 

"  It  is  an  honour  to  me  to  cross  swords 
with  you,  my  lord,"  I  said. 

"Nay,"  he  answered,  "it  is  an  honour 
to  me  to  meet  so  brave  a  man." 

Then  we  began,  feeling  one  another's 
blades  lightly  at  first,  and  playing  harder 
as  we  warmed.  I  had  met  many  good 
swordsmen  in  my  time,  but  none  so  skilled 
as  the  Baron  of  Greatlake;  and  before  a 
minute  had  passed,  I  knew  that  nothing 
but  good  fortune  could  give  me  the  victory. 
Twice  he  drove  me  nearly  into  the  sunlight, 
and  each  time  drew  back,  and  motioned 
me  into  the  shade.  Thrice  he  drove  home 
on  my  mail  shirt,  and  I  but  twice  on  his. 
Twice  he  dinted  my  helmet  with  a  great 
blow,  and  I  struck  but  once  on  his.  Then 
we  smote  furiously,  and  guarded  less.  My 
shirt  began  to  give  at  the  right  shoulder, 
and  a  streak  of  blood  trickled  down  to  the 
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blue  scarf  that  my  lady  gave.  Then  he 
beat  me  down  on  one  knee.  I  leaped  at 
him  with  the  dagger  in  my  left  hand,  and 
smote  at  the  join  in  the  throat.  He  reeled, 
but  the  point  did  not  pierce  through,  and 
as  I  stepped  back,  he  dealt  me  a  crashing 
blow  on  the  helmet.  I  was  dazed  for  a 
moment  and  raised  my  sword  blindly. 
Then  I  saw  that  his  sword  had  snapped  off 
near  the  hilt,  and  held  my  hand. 

"  You  need  another  sword,  my  lord,"  I 
said. 
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I  have  no  other,"  he  answered,  standing 
with  his  dagger  like  a  cat  ready  to  spring, 
if  I  gave  him  the  chance;  but  he  knew, 
and  I  knew,  that  I  should  not. 

"  I  have  a  spare  sword,"   I   told   him. 
"  Favour  me  by  using  that" 
.  "  No ! "  cried   my   lady.      "  No  !      You 
have  won  your  advantage." 

I  glanced  at  her,  and  was  minded  to 
strike  him  down,  but  I  remembered  his 
courtesy. 

"I  would  not  win  by  advantage,"  I 
answered. 

"It  is  the  lady's  fight,"  he  said,  "not 
yours.  Since  she  wills  me  slain,  the  advan- 
tage is  hers." 

I  looked  at  her  again,  and  I  looked  at 
him,  as  he  stood  there  facing  death.  The 
blood  was  trickling  through  his  mail,  for 
he  had  not  gone  untouched.  And  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  a  braver  suitor 
would  never  seek  her  hand. 

"  Lady,"  I  said,  "  the  advantage  is  mine, 
if  I  die.  You  are  a  great  lady,  and  the 
baron  is  a  great  lord.  You  were  well  in 
his  hands.    Let  me  give  him  the  sword  ?  " 

My  lady  laughed,  and  held  out  the  little 
green  phial. 

"Give  him  the  sword,"  she  said,  "and 
die.  I  shall  be  as  well  in  his  hands  as  in 
any  other's  when  I  have  drained  this." 

The  baron  looked  at  her,  and  he  looked 
at  me ;  and  again  he  looked  at  her ;  then 
he  threw  his  dagger  down  the  ravine.  One 
could  count  twenty  before  hearing  it  fall 
below. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  strike,"  he  said 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  but  I  sheathed  my 
sword. 

"  I  shall  be  seeking  other  service,"  I  told 


him,  "  when  I  have  seen  my  lady  on  her 
road.     I  would  it  were  yours." 

"Are  you  not  her  suitor?"  he  asked 
quickly. 

I  laughed  without  any  mirth. 

"  Until  I  am  refused,"  I  said. 

"  You  do  not  love  her ! "  he  cried  in 
amaze. 

" By  Heaven  above,"  I  vowed,  "I  do ! 
But  she  is  a  great  lady  and  I  a  poor 
soldier." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  then  he  sighed. 

"Lend  me  your  sword  a  moment,"  he 
asked.  "  The  King  has  given  me  power  to 
make  a  knight.  Kneel  down — Rise,  Sir 
John  Dare."  Then  he  turned  to  my  lady, 
as  she  sat  there  watching  us,  with  her  chin 
on  her  hand. 

"Grant  me  a  word,  lady,"  he  said. 
"You  need  not  fear." 

She  bowed,  and  he  drew  near  and 
whispered  something  that  I  did  not  hear. 
She  flushed  and  nodded,  and  he  knelt  and 
kissed  her  hand.  Then  he  walked  away 
with  downcast  head  to  his  horse,  and  when 
he  had  mounted  he  turned  and  bowed  to 
me. 

"Reckon  me  among  your  friends,"  he 
said.     Then  he  rode  away. 

I  went  to  help  my  lady  to  mount,  but  she 
pushed  my  hand  aside,  and  sprang  to  the 
saddle  unaided.  We  rode  side  by  side 
without  speaking,  till  we  reached  the  spot 
where  we  had  rested.  Then  she  turned  on 
me  with  great  anger  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  would  have  given  me  to  him,"  she 
cried. 

"  Madam,"  I  said,  "  you  will  marry  some 
day.  I  do  not  think  you  could  marry 
a  braver  man,  or  one  who  loves  you 
more." 

Her  eyes  flashed  again. 

"That  comes  ill  from  a  suitor  for  my 
hand." 

She  reined  in  her  horse,  and  I  reined  in 
mine.  The  sudden  jolt  made  me  groan, 
for  I  was  faint  from  loss  of  blood. 

"I  have  ventured  my  life  for  you,"  I 
told  her.  "  It  comes  ill  from  you  to  taunt 
me  now.  If  I  were  not  a  poor  soldier  of 
fortune,  I  were  indeed  a  suitor  for  your 
hand." 


iVt  small  furiously,  and  guarded  less. 
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I  reeled  again  in  my  saddle,  for  a  faint- 
ness  was  coming  upon  me,  and  she  drew 
the  grey  mare  closer,  and  caught  me  by 
the  arm. 

"If  my  suitor  you  say  you  are,  my 
suitor  you  are,"  she  cried,  "  till  you  are 
refused." 

"If  you  would  have  that  pleasure, 
madam,"  I  said  sternly,  "have  it  now, 
when  I  am  bleeding  for  you.  Lady  of 
Mere,  will  you  marry  me  ? " 

I  reeled  again,  and  felt  myself  slipping 
from  the  saddle,  and  suddenly  she  caught 
me  in  her  arms. 

"  I  will,"  she  said,  "fwilf." 

Then  I  felt  myself  swaying  and  swaying, 


and  remembered  no  more,  till  I  found 
myself  lying  on  the  grass,  with  my  head  on 
her  lap  and  my  helmet  unloosed ;  and  she 
was  crying  over  me,  with  her  sweet  face 
close  to  mine ;  and  I  laughed  in  a  thin 
weak  voice  that  I  scarcely  knew. 

"  My  wages,"  I  begged,  "  lady,  dear." 
"I   have    paid    you   before,"   she   said, 
blushing  prettily. 

"Pay    me    again,"    I    entreated,    "for 
charity." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  not  for  charity." 
Her  arm  drew  my  head  a  little  closer, 
and  the  sun  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

"For  love,"    I    whispered,    and    in    a 
moment  her  lips  were  against  mine ! 
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By   ERNEST   RHYS 

"QIXTEEN  wounds  should  slay  a  knight, 
^J  Alisander  le  Orphelin  1 

But  where  is  the  fairy  leech  shall  say 
If  you  will  live  till  morning  light?" 
"Ask  Morgan  le  Fay,"  said  Alisander — "ask  Morgan  le  Fay." 

"The  sixteenth  wound  is  very  deep, 

Alisander  le  Orphelin  ! " 
Said  Morgan  le  Fay :    "  Would  you  be  whole, 

Or  are  you  ready  for  mortal  sleep?" 
"  Who  would  be  sick,"  said  Alisander,  "  if  he  might  be  whole  ? " 

"If  I  search  your  wounds,  and  make  you  well, 

♦  Alisander  le  Orphelin, 

Will  you  be  mine?"  said  Morgan  le  Fay. 

"I  would  if  it  were  not  for  Alice  la  Belle : 
I  dream  of  her,"  said  Alisander — "  dream  of  her  night  and  day ! " 

"For  Alice  la  Belle  steel  glaives  you  need, 

Alisander  le  Orphelin; 
But  you  lie  close  in  the  linen  bands. 

What  will  she  say  when  your  wounds  do  bleed?" 
"With  her  white  hands,"  said  Alisander,  "bind  them  with  her  hands." 

"  But  if  it  is  I  that  made  you  well, 

Alisander  le  Orphelin, 
What  of  the  fee  of  Morgan  le  Fay  ? " 

"Earth,  and  wild-fire,  and  Alice  la  Belle 
Shall  pay  the  fee,"  said  Alisander — "Alice  la  Belle  shall  pay." 
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By   WALTER   DEXTER 


THE  country  immortalised  by  Richard 
Harris  Barham  in  his  "  Ingoldsby 
Legends  "  is  what  we  might  term  a  neglected 
literary  shrine. 

Thousands  go  annually  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Abbotsford,  Newstead,  Grasmere, 
Gad's  Hill,  and  other  places  with  literary 
history,  but  rarely  does  one  hear  of  a 
pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  Ingoldsby,  to 
Tappington  Everard,  the  manor  house  of 
the  great  family. 

Some  will  say  on  reading  these  lines  that 
there  is  no  such  place  as  Tappington  :  like 
the  legends  themselves,  it  is  simply  the 
outcome  of  a  fertile  imagination.  The 
legends  may  be  fiction — they  undoubtedly 
are — but  Tappington  Everard  is  a  fact 

The  Ingoldsby  country  is  down  in  that 
portion  of  Kent  known  as  East  Kent.  It 
has  Canterbury  for  its  chief  town  and  lies 
between  it  and  the  seashore. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  reality  of  an 
Ingoldsby  country  is  obtained  from  the 
print  forming  the  frontispiece  to  the  col- 
lected edition  of  the  "  Legends."  There  is 
presented  to  us  a  pretty  picture  of  an 
ancient  gabled  mansion,  and  underneath 
is  inscribed : 

"  Tappington,  taken  from  the  Folkestone 
Road." 

The  preface  to  the  "Legends"  informs  us 
that  the  "rambling  extracts  from  our  family 
memoranda"  were  stored  away  in  an  old 
oak  chest  at  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Ingoldsby  family — Tappington  Everard. 

Now  evidently  there  were  those  who 
doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  place  as 
Tappington  Everard,  for  "  Thomas  In- 
goldsby " adds : 

To  convince  the  most  incredulous,  I  can  only 
add,  that  should  business — pleasure  is  out  of  the 
question — ever  call  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Folkestone,  let  them  take  the  high  road  from  Can- 
terbury to  Dover,  till  they  reach  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Barham  Downs.  Here  a  beautiful 
green  lane,  diverging  abruptly  to  the  right,  will 


carry  them  through  the  Oxenden  plantations  and 
the  unpretending  village  of  Denton  to  the  foot  of  a 
very  respectable  hill— as  hills  go  in  this  part  of 
Europe.  On  reaching  its  summit,  let  them  look 
straight  before  them,  and  if,  among  the  hanging 
woods  wRich  crown  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
they  cannot  distinguish  an  antiquated  Manor  House 
of  Elizabethan  architecture,  with  its  gable  ends, 
stone  stanchions,  and  tortuous  chimneys  rising 
above  the  surrounding  trees,  why,  the  sooner  they 
procure  a  pair  of  Dollond's  patent  spectacles  the 
better.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  can  manage  to 
descry  it,  and,  proceeding  some  five  or  six  furlongs 
through  the  a>enue,  will  ring  at  the  lodge-gate,  they 
cannot  mistake  the  stone  lion  with  the  Ingoldsby 
escutcheon  (ermine,  a  saltire  engrailed  Gules)  in  his 
paws,  they  will  be  received  with  a  hearty  old 
English  welcome. 

These  instructions  are  clear  enough,  and 
a  reference  to  a  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
shows  us  the  house  Tappington,  clearly 
marked  on  the  right  of  the  Canterbury- 
Folkestone  road. 

We  accordingly  take  a  pleasure  trip  to 

Canterbury,  if  only  to  prove  that  it  is  not 

only  business  that  can  take  one  into  this 

delightful  neighbourhood,  and  leaving  that 

venerable  city  by  the  West  Gate,  pass  out 

on  the  Dover  Road  in  accordance  with  the 

instructions  given  in  the  preface.     At  some 

three-and-a-half  miles  we  reach  the  village 

of  Bridge,  and  a  long  ascent  leads  out  from 

the  village  to   Barham    Downs.      To   the 

right  a  sign-post  directs  us  to  Barham.  This 

strange   association   of    the   name   of  the 

author  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends  "  with  a 

village  in  the  Ingoldsby  country  must  be 

explained.     Richard  Harris  Barham  sprang 

from  a  very  old  Kentish  family ;  one  of  his 

ancestors  was  Sir  Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  one 

of  the  four  knights  who  murdered  a  Becket 

at  Canterbury  in  1 1 70.     The  descendants 

of  Fitz-Urse   changed   their  name  to   De 

Bearham,  after  the  village  of  Bearham,  or 

Barham    as   it  became    called    later    on. 

Richard     Harris    Barham    was    born    at 

Canterbury   in    1788,  and  at  the  age   of 

seventeen    found    himself    the    owner    of 
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"  Tappington  "-—all  that  was  left  of  the 
broad  Kentish  lands  the  Barham  family 
once  owned. 

Barham   Downs  find  themselves  trans- 
posed into   Tappington    Moor    in   "  The 
Hand  of  Glory,"  and  we  are  told: 
There's  a  black   gibbet   frowns  upon  Tappington 

Where  a  former  black  gibbet  has  frowned  before. 
But  we  would  search  in  vain  for  even  an 
indication  of  such  a  gibbet  in  these 
degenerate  days.  Years  ago  a  gibbet  did 
stand  there,  but  it  has  long  since  gone  the 
way  of  most  such  things — and  the  world  is 
none  the  worse  without  it. 

In  about  four  miles  the  grounds  end  at 
Broome  Park,  The  massive  Eagle  Gates 
of  Broome  Park  must  be  noticed,  as  we 
shall  have  need  to  refer  to  them  later. 
Here  the  road  bifurcates,  and  the  road  to 
the  right  is  "the  beautiful  green  lane" 
which  leads  us  in  about  a  mile-and-a-half 
to  "  the  unpretending  village  of  Denton." 

We  climb  the   "respectable  hill"  and 


gaze  in  front  and  around 
us,  but  no  Manor  House 
can  we  see.  Taking 
Barham 's  advice,  we 
don  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles —  they  do  not 
happen  to  be  Dollond's, 
but  they  have  served  us 
very  well  so  far.  Still, 
we  are  without  the 
desired  effect.  We  con- 
sult the  map.  Yes, 
Tappington  is  clearly 
marked  thereon.  We 
-  inquire  its  whereabouts 
of  a  straggler  from 
Denton.  He  points 
out  a  spot  on  the  right. 
But  that  cannot  be  Tap- 
pington !  That  pretty 
farmhouse  nestling  in 
the  valley  cannot  be 
the  "antiquated  Manor 
House  of  Elizabethan 
architecture,  with  its 
gable  ends,  stone 
stanchions,  and  tortuous 
chimneys"! 
But  it  is ! 

We  look  at  the  picture  before  us  and 
compare  it  with  the  illustration  of  "  Tap- 
pington "  and  the  description  of  it  given  in 
the  preface. 

Where  are  the  massive  lodge  gates? 
Where  is  the  stone  lion  with  the  Ingoldsby 
escutcheon  ? 

They  were  never  there  !  They  existed 
only  in  the  author's  fond  imagination  !  No 
doubt  Broome  Park  was  in  his  mind  when 
he  penned  the  lines  we  have  quoted  above. 
The  change  was  simple  enough — eagles  for 
lions — and  "  Tappington  from  the  Folke- 
stone Road  "  was  the  result. 

The  lodge  gate  !  Ah  1  sad  indeed  is  the 
Ingoldsby  Lodge  gate.  In  parts  broken, 
hanging  on  rusty  hinges,  and  secured  to  the 
gate-post  by  a  piece  of  rope.  We  enter, 
and  cross  a  field  (not  an  "avenue,"  Mr. 
Barham  !),  and  are  soon  in  front  of  the 
famous  Tappington  Hall,  where  so  many 
of  the  legends  were  narrated. 

The  great  legend  attached  to  the  house 
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is  "  The  Spectre  of  Tappington  " — a  piece 
ot  fiction ;  but  there  is  a  true  story  in  con- 
nection with  Tappington  that  did  not  find 
its  way  into  the  "Legends."  At  the  time  of* 
the  Civil  War,  two  brothers,  descendants  of 
Thomas  Marsh,  of  Mars  ton,  who  figures  in 
"The  Leech  of  Folkestone,"  lived  at  Tap- 
pington. The  two  brothers  had  taken 
different  sides  in  the  war,  but  both  lived  in 
the  same  house,  one  on  one  side  of  it,  the 
other  on  the  other.  They  rarely,  if  ever,  met. 
The  staircase  was  common  to  both,  and  by 
chance  they  met  on  it  one  day.     No  one 


knows  whether  they  quarrelled,  but  one 
stabbed  the  other  in  the  back,  and  the 
blood  spot  on  the  oaken  floor  is  to  be  seen 
to  this  day. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  Denton,  we  find 
Denton  Court  just  before  reaching  the 
village.  It  lies  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  the  Court  and  church  can  be  seen 
peeping  out  from  the  rich  foliage  sur- 
rounding them.  A  footpath  leads  across 
the  fields  to  the  church,  which  is  more 
than  once  mentioned  in  the  "  Legends,"  as 
being  the  family  church  of  the  Ingoldsbys, 
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and  containing  the  Ingoldsby  vault.  The 
prose  legend  "The  Lady  Rohesia"  con- 
cludes with  the  following  reference  to 
Denton  Church : 

"A  brass  plate,  some  eighteen  inches 
long,  may  yet  be  seen  in  Denton  Chancel 
let  into  a  broad  slab  of  Bethersden 
marble :  it  represents  a  lady  kneeling  in 
her  wimple  and   hood ;    her    hands    are 


By  the  side  of  Denton  Court  there  is  a 
pretty  uphill  road  leading  to  Wooton.  The 
lovely  views  on  the  way  up  well  repay  one 
for  the  climb.  From  Wooton,  some  three 
miles  of  typical  Kentish  lanes  take  us 
through  Swingfield  to  Alkham,  and  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  this  latter  village, 
over  a  very  indifferent  road,  brings  us  to 
St.   Radigund's  Abbey,   which  no   doubt 


clasped    in    prayer,    and    beneath    is     an 
inscription  in  the  characters  of  the  age  : 

Praie  for  ye  sowle  of  ye  Lady  Royse 

And  for  alle  Christer  sowles. 

Just  as  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  gibbet 
on  Barham  Downs  and  the  Elizabethan 
Manor  House,  so  one  might  look  in  vain 
for  this  monument.  Like  the  lion  on  the 
entrance  gate  to  Tappington,  it  was  never 
there ! 


stood  for  "The  Abbey"  in  "The  Witches 
Frolic."  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1190, 
and  nothing  but  a  portion  of  the  walls  and 
the  gateway  are  now  standing.  St. 
Radigund's  Abbey  is  thus  referred  to  in  a 
note  prefixed  to  the  above-mentioned 
legend : 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  ruins  here 
referred  to  and  improperly  termed  "  The  Abbey  " 
are  not  those  of  Bolsover  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  but  the  remains  of  a  Preceptory  once 
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belonging  to  the  Knights 
Temple rs,  situate  near  Swyn- 
field,  :-winkefield,  or,  as  it  is 
now  generally  spelt  and  pro- 
nounced, Swjngfield,  Mennis,  a 
rough  tract  of  common  land 
now  undergoing  the  process  of 
enclosure,  and  adjoining  the 
woods  and  arable  lands  of  Tap- 
pington,  a  distance  of  some  two 
miles  from  the  Hall,  to  the 
south-eastern  window  of  which 


the 


walls 


question 
present  a  picturesque  and  strik- 

Retuming  to  Canterbury 
we  must  have  a  look  round 
that  venerable  city  with  an 
Ingoldsby  eye.  Barham 
thus  humorously  alludes 
to  it  in  "  The  Ghost" : 
There  stands  a  cily  neither  large 

nor  small, 
Its  air  and  situation  sweet  and 

It  matters  very  little— if  at  all— 
Whether  its  denizens  are  dull  or 

Whether   the  ladies   there  are 

short  or  tall, 
Brunettes  or  blondes,  only,  there  stands  a  city  1 
Perhaps  'tis  also  requisite  to  minute 
That  there's  a  castle  and  a  cobbler  in  it. 
A  fair  cathedral,  too,  the  Story  goes, 
And  kings  and  heroes  lie  entombed  within  her  : 
There  pious  saints  in  marble  pomp  repose, 
Whose   shrines  are   worn  by  knees    of  many  l 


Whatever  doubt  may  have  been  evinced 
by  the  opening  lines  of  this  legend  is 
dispelled  by  the  last  two  lines :  the  city 
neither  large  nor  small  can  be  no  other 
than  Canterbury,  the  city  whence,  for  over 
three  hundred  years,  thousands  of  pil- 
grims wended  their  way  "  the  holy  blisful 
Martin  for  to  seeke." 

Besides  the  above  reference  to  Canter- 
bury, we  have  the  legend  of  "  Nell  Cook," 
which  deals  wholly  with  a  portion  of  the 
precincts  known  as  the  "  Dark  Entry."  This 
"Dark  Entry,"  as  it  is  still  called,  leads 
from  the  Cathedral  precincts  to  the  King's 
School.  The  legend  is  prefaced  by  a  little 
scene  which  takes  place  in  "  a  back  parlour 


of  Mr.  John  Ingoldsby's  house  in  the 
Precincts."  Little  Tom,  the  King's  scholar, 
is  there  on  a  visit,  and  Uncle  Ingoldsby 
bids  the  lad  go  back  to  school  at  once,  and 
by  the  nearest  way  (which  is  vid  the  Dark 
Entry)  as  the  clock  is  striking  nine,  the 
hour  when  all  the  boarders  must  be  in  bed. 
Little  Tom  replies : 
"  Now,  nay.  Dear  Uncle  Ingoldsby,  now  send  me 

not,  I  pray, 
Back  by  that  Entry  dark,  for  you  know  that'*  the 

nearest  way : 
I  dread  that  Entry  dark  with  Jane  alone  at  such  an 

It   fears  me  quite— it's  Friday  night! — and   then 
Nell  Cook  hath  pow'r." 

The  uncle  pooh-poohs  the  idea — and 
then  the  scholar  recites  the  legend  of  the 
"  Dark  Entry."  The  diverting  history  of 
Nell  Cook  (whose  real  name  was  Ellen 
Bean),  cook  to  the  canon— how  she  became 
jealous  of  her  master's  "niece";  how 
She  bought  some  nasty  doctor's  stuff,  and  put  it 

with  the  result  that  the  worthy  canon  and 
the  "  niece "  were    in  due    course    found 
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dead ;  hovr  the  monks  removed  a  paving- 
stone  in  the  shade  of  the  Dark  Entry,  and 

Moan  and  groan,  and  fearful  wail  and  shriek, 
Came  from   beneath  that  paving-stone  for  Dearly 

half  a  week, 
must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  What  truth 
there  is  in  the  legend  we  could  not  say,  but 
the  Dark  Entry  is  a  fact,  and  whether  any 
female     bones — Nell    Cook's — were     ever 
found  beneath  one  of  the  paving-stones,  as 
Barham     says 
they    were,    is 
also  a  subject 
of  doubt 

From  Can- 
terbury to 
Margate  is  a 
pleasant  walk, 
drive,  cycle,  or 
motor-car  ride 
through  a 
country  rich 
in  Ingoldsby 
interest.  We 
pass  through 
Slurry,  and  on 
to  Sarre,  the 
centre  of  the 
district  tra- 
versed by 
Smuggler  Bill 
when  he  is 
chased  by  Ex- 
ciseman Gill 
from  Reculver 
to  Acol,  as  so 

stirringly  narrated  in  "  The  Smuggler's 
Leap,"  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  the 
"legends.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  out  the 
scene  of  the  chase,  and  if  possible  to 
traverse  it.  The  legend  tells  us  how 
Smuggler  Bill  is  one  night  met  on  the 
Heme  Road  by  Exciseman  Gill.  The 
former  has  an  oilskin  case  of  rich  point 
lace  with  him,  and  the  latter  gives  chase. 
They  are  both  on  horseback, 

Down  Chislett  Lane,  so  free  and  so  fleet, 
Rides  Smuggler  Bill,  and  away  up  to  Upstreet : 
Sane  Bridge  is  won— Bill  thinks  it  fun  : 
for   the    exciseman    is     lagging    behind. 
Angered    by    being    thus    outdone,    the 


offers  his  soul  for  a  horse  so 
swift  as  would  overtake  the  smuggler.  At 
his  word  a  dun-coloured  horse  is  by  his 
side.    Gill  mounts  and  rides  in  hot  pursuit 

O'er Monkton  Mead,  and  through  MinsierLeiel 
to  Manston  Cave  where  Bill  lived.     Swiftly 
gallops  the  horse,  and  very  soon  it  comes 
up  with  the  smuggler,  who,  looking  behind, 
beholds 

A  Dun  hone  come  swift  as  the  wind, 
And  his  nostrils  smoke,  and  his  eyes  they  blue 

Like  a  couple  ol 
lamps  on  a 
yellow       post- 

Every  shoe  he  has 
got  appears  red 
hot, 

And  sparks  round 
his  ears  snap, 
crackle  and 
ploy. 

And  bis  tail  cocks 

They  now 
reach  the 
chalk  pit,  and 
Exciseman  Gill 
"  makes  a  grab 
at  the  collar  of 
Smuggler  Bill." 
Over  they  go 
into  the  pit 
below ! 

The     next 

morning,        so 

we     are     told, 

two  men  were 

found  in  the  chalk  pit,  but  only  one  horse! 

What  became  of  the  other  horse— the  dun 

coloured  one — nobody  knows,  though  the 

villagers  claimed  that  it   belonged   to   the 

devil,  on  whom  the  exciseman  had  called 

for  assistance ;  and 

On  a  moonshiny  night 
You  may  see,  if  you  will,  the  ghost  of  old  Gill 
Grappling  the  ghost  of  Smuggler  Bill, 
And  the  ghost  of  the  Dapple  grey  lying  between 

I'm  told  so — I  can't  say  I  know  one  who's  seen 

The  chalk  pit  is  to  be  found  on  an 
eminence  beyond  the  village  of  Acol. 
In  Barham's  days,  so  he  says,  the  Margate 
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fly-drivers  would  drive  you  thither  and 
point  out  the  spot  "  for  a  guerdon  which 
they  term  three  bob." 

Mentioning  Margate,  we  must  not  forget 
the  "  Misadventures  at  Margate."  The  old 
jetty,  "  Dr.  Jarvis's  jetty,"  however,  is  gone 
—replaced  in  1877  by  the  present  landing 
stage,  and  we  can  no  more  look  upon  the 
spot  where  the  old  gentleman  encountered 
"  the  little  vulgar  boy,"  took   him   home 


And   Margate,  the  place  where  you're   going  to 

A  village  called  Birchington,  famed  for  its  rolls 
As  the  fishing  bank,  just  in  its  front,  is  for  soles. 

The  legend  of  "  The  Brothers  of  Birch- 
ington" deals  with  Becket,  two  twin 
brothers,  and  the  devil,  whom  Barham  calls 
Old  Nick. 

The  two  brothers  were  as  totally  unlike 
in  habits  as  they  were  alike  in  face  and 


with  him,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  young 
rascal  stealing  his  silver  spoons  and  other 
articles,  while  he  went  out  to  get  "a  pint 
of  double  X." 

On  our  way  to  Margate  we  have  passed 
through  the  little  village  of  Birchington,  the 
"  Ingoldsby  Legend"  of  which,  "The 
Brothers  of  Birchington,"  is  very  enter- 
taining. Thus  does  Tom  Ingoldsby  refer 
to  this  old-time  semi-seaside  village  : 


■feature.  The  one,  Richard,  was  a.  friar, 
the  other,  Robert,  a  gay  knight,  who  lived 
at  Quekes,  about  half-a-mile  inland  from 
Birchington. 

Old  Nick,  upon  looking  up  his  ledger, 
found  there  was  a  heavy  score  of  wicked 
things  against  Sir  Robert,  so  he  ordered  his 
bailiff-  to  go  into  Kent  and  claim 

A  snob     .      .     .     one  de  Birchington,  Knight, 

whose  other  name  began  with  R.,  meaning, 
of  course,  Robert.  Levybub,  the  steward, 
claimed    Richard    in    mistake,    and    next 
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morning,  to  the  great  consternation  of 
everybody,  the  good  priest  was  found  dead. 
St.  Thomas  &  Becket  walked  in  "  just  in 
the  midst  of  the  uproar  and  racket,"  and 
naturally  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  all 

He  summoned  the  devil  to  his  presence 
and  demanded  an  explanation.  The  devil 
had  to  confess  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  Friar  Richard  returned  to  life 
just  at  the  time  when  Robert,  hearing  of 
his  brother's  death,  knocked  at  the  gate, 
but  "  had  scarce  made  his  bow  to  the 
Saint  ere  he  vanished,  and  no  one  knew 
how." 

Becket,  however,  again  called  Old  Nick 
to  book,  saying  that  the  score  against  de 
Birchington  had  been  cancelled,  and 
Robert  the  knight  came  tumbling  down 
the  chimney,  and  the  devil  quickly  dis- 
appeared. 

Then  of  course  Becket  read  the  knight 
a  lecture,  showing  him  the  error  of  his 
ways,  with  the  result  that  Robert  reformed, 
and  lived  a  holy  life  with  his  brother  the 


Friar  Richard,  selling  all  his  estates  except 
Reculver. 

Here,  according  to  the  Rev.  Richard 
Harris  Barham,  the  twin  towers  of  Reculver 
were  raised  by  the  twin  brothers  of 
Birchington,  and 

...  the  traveller  still 

marks  on  (he  hill 

Overhanging  the  sea  the   "Twin  towers"   raised 

then, 
By  "Robert  and  Richard,"  those  two  pretty  men. 
Well,  there  (he  "  Twins  "  stand 
On  the  verge  of  the  land, 
To  warn  mariners  off  from  the  Columbine  sand, 
And  many  a  poor  man  have  Robert  and  Dick 
By  their  vow  caused  to 'scape  like  themselves  from 

Old  Kick. 

which  authority  as  to  the  origin  of  Reculver 
utterly  dispels  the  tradition  that  the  towers 
were  erected  by  an  abbess  of  Faversham, 
who  was  wrecked  here  with  her  sister  on 
her  wav  to  Broadstairs. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  four  miles 
along  the  cliffs  to  Heme  Bay,  and  here,  at 
this  rising  seaside  resort,  we  will  take  our 
leave  of  the  Ingoldsby  country. 
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IV.— MY    COIFFEUR 


By   CONSTANCE   ELIZABETH   MAUD 


Author  of  "An  English  Olri  In  Paris.** 


JUST  as  inevitably  as  the  shoemaker  is  a 
Radical,  the  hairdresser  is  a  gossip.  The 
classic  barber  of  opera  and  fiction,  from 
the  famous  Barbieri  di  Sevilla  down  to  the 
hairdresser  of  the  small  provincial  town  of 
to-day,  all  demonstrate  this  fact.  The 
trade  of  each  produces  its  logical  result 
The  shoemaker's  sedentary  and  silent 
occupation  leaves  his  brain  free  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  thinking  and 
reflecting,  and  the  conclusion  is  obvious, 
as  Uncle  Jack  would  say.  The  barber's 
trade,  on  the  other  hand,  obliges  him  to 
exercise  the  conversational  gift,  his  interest 
being  to  keep  his  victim  so  well  amused 
that,  whereas  he  only  comes  to  be  shaved, 
he  shall  be  lured  on  till  he  is  shampooed, 
cut,  singed,  and  if  haply  he  prove  a  dandy 
of  the  jeunesse  dorte%  frisk  and  manicured 
"pardessus  le  marehi." 

With  a  client  of  the  fair  sex,  the  coiffeur 
has  a  still  wider  field  for  his  devices.  Un- 
limited operations  may  gently — almost  im- 
perceptibly— succeed  each  other  in  the 
hands  of  the  expert,  to  which  she  gives  a 
half  -  indolent,  lethargic  acquiescence, 
diverted  by  his  witty  and  beguiling  con- 
versation and  soothed  by  the  gentle  mani- 
pulations of  a  stance  which  concludes 
with  "  undulations  "  and  face-massage.  But 
as  well  might  the  fisherman  hope  for 
success  without  a  bait  to  his  hook  as  the 
barber  without  a  silver  tongue  to  aid  his 
hand,  however  dexterous. 

My  coiffeur,  Monsieur  Pomponelle,  is  a 
past-master  in  both  arts  of  his  profession. 
He  can  give  you  as  many  personal  remin- 
iscences of  distinguished  contemporaries 
as  Mr.  Augustus  Hare,  for  he  holds  a 
very  chic  position  in  a  very  chic  quarter, 
and  Monsieur  Pomponelle  is  one  of  that 
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secret  council  which  decrees  the  apparently 
irresponsible  vagaries  of  the  great  goddess 
Fashion. 

Madame  d'Aville,  or  M£m£,  as  we  all 
call  her,  adopting  the  pet  name  used  by  her 
grandchild  the  petit  chou,  has  known 
Monsieur  Pomponelle  for  fifteen  years  or 
more,  during  which  time  he  has  assisted  at 
all  the  great  functions  in  the  family. 

It  was  Monsieur  Pomponelle  who  coiffed 
M£m£'s  daughter  Th£rfese  as  a  budding 
debutante,  for  her  receptions  and  balls. 
It  was  he  again  who  was  in  attendance 
on  the  eventful  evening  of  the  soiree  de 
contrat  and  morning  of  her  marriage. 

He  has  lamented  and  remonstrated  with 
M6m£,  whenever  occasion  permitted,  on  her 
most  culpable  neglect  of  her  "othertime 
so  handsome  hairs,11  and  utter  lack  of 
coquetterie.  With  sorrow  he  has  watched 
those  "  handsome  hairs  "  losing  their  lustre 
and  their  thickness.  "  If  Madame  la 
Baronne  would  but  make  attention — a  little 
care — a  visit  once  a  month  evenl  As 
Madame  la  Baronne  knows  well,  she  has 
but  to  write  a  little  word,  I  come — myself 
I  come ! " 

Touched  by  the  genuine  friendly  interest, 
Madame  la  Baronne  vows  she  will  no 
longer  play  the  ingrate.  She  hands  over  to 
the  care  of  Pomponelle,  then  and  there,  her 
remaining  hairs,  her  forgetful  head.  "  But 
alas!  How  to  do?"  says  poor  Mlml. 
"  When  one  has  a  daughter,  a  son,  a  son-in- 
law,  and  above  all,  a/7//  ehou,  who  absorb 
one  all  the  day  and  not  infrequently  the 
night  also !  And  un  tas  de  choses  besides. 
Not  possible  to  remind  oneself  continually 
of  an  old  head  on  which  the  hairs  become 
more  and  more  rare,  and  the  snows  of  the 
old  age  commence  to  fall.'1 
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Time  was,  however,  when  Memo's  sunny 
brown  hair,  with  its  crisp  wave,  which  needed 
no  assistance  even  from  the  art  of  Monsieur 
Pomponelle,  had  been  her  one  little  vanity 
— her  point  de  folic — as  she  expresses  it. 
It  was  with  pleasure,  therefore,  I  greeted 
her  suggestion  that  we  should  include  a 
visit  to  Pomponelle  in  an  afternoon's 
shopping.  On  our  way  there  she  confided 
to  me  that  the  object  of  this  visit  was  a 
somewhat  serious  one,  and  she  specially 
needed  my  advice  before  breaking  the  news 
of  her  intention  to  her  daughter  The>ese. 
It  was  for  Gustave,  her  unique,  her  well- 
beloved  son — for  his  sake  she  contem- 
plated taking  a  grave  step,  making,  in 
fact,  a  change. 

Her  embarrassment  not  only  puzzled  me, 
but  filled  me  with  apprehension.  A  second 
marriage,  of  course  !  I  felt  it  would  make 
it  easier  for  both  of  us  if  I  took  the  bull 
boldly  by  the  horns. 

•'  You  are  going  to  marry  yourself,  dear 
M6m£?  That  is  the  step  you  con- 
template ?  "  I  enquired  with  enforced  com- 
posure, while  my  heart  jumped  up  into  my 
throat 

Me'me^s  ringing  laugh  reassured  me. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  darling — my  dear  Betty ! 
She  believes  the  poor  old  M£m£,  then, 
capable  of  all  the  follies  !  No ;  at  that 
point  there  I  have  not  yet  arrived,  the  good 
God  be  thanked.  And  Gustave,  figure  to 
thyself  then  the  horror  of  that  one  if  I 
announced  to  him  such  an  intention ! 
Sooner  would  he  conduct  me  to  a  House 
of  Health,  the  poor  boy  !  " 

"  But  this  change,  then  ?  "  I  murmured 
anxiously.  The  word  as  M^me*  used  it 
had  an  ominous  sound. 

"  Ah,  yes,  it  is  true  —  the  change. 
Seest  thou,  my  Betty,  it  is  all  the  same 
grave  the  change,  but  very  grave — that 
which  I  contemplate  it  is  a  transform- 
ation." 

I  suppose  I  looked  some  of  the  per- 
plexity and  anxiety  I  felt  for  my  poor  old 
friend.  "  A  transformation  1  But  in  what 
then  consists  the  transformation  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  For  me,  I  find  you  are  so  well  as  you 
are,  dear  M£me\"  ' 

In  my  ignorance  I  did  not  at  the  time 


imagine    this    as    merely    an     article     of 
toilette. 

"  But,  ma  cherie,  it  is  just  that.  Me,  I 
find  I  am  not  well  like  this."  She  cast  a 
deprecating  glance  down  her  person.  "The 
women  when  they  love  you  it  makes  them 
nothing  that  you  coif  yourself  like 
a  good  tnaman  bourgeoisey  that  you  dress 
yourself  in  old  costumes  which  date  from 
the  Empire.  But  the  men,  ma  cherte^  with 
those  there,  it  is  another  affair.  Always  it 
pleases  them  to  see  a  woman,  even  the  old 
maman  in  the  toilette  elegant,  with  the  air 
well  cared-for,  attractive.  Enfin,  figure  to 
thyself  that  which  arrived  the  other  day  to 
our  friend  Madame  de  Norbert.  She  was 
with  her  husband  the  Intendant  at  the 
baths  of  the  sea,  a  small  hole  where  she 
imagined  herself  lost,  and  where,  thinking 
she  had  no  acquaintances,  she  made  no 
toilette,  dressed  herself  in  old  chiffons,  and 
permitted  herself  to  go  without  care. 
Promenading  themselves  one  day  together, 
they  saw  approaching  the  Colonel  of  the 
Intendant's  division.  '  Stay,  thou  ;  regard 
the  objects  in  this  bazaar,'  said  the 
Intendant,  the  voice  moved  and  agitated; 
'  I  will  advance  and  speak  with  my  Colonel 
alone.'  Comprehending  nothing  of  the 
situation,  the  good  Madame  de  Norbert 
rests  where  he  desires,  and  regards  for 
ten  minutes  the  objects  in  the  window. 
When  he  returns  she  asks  of  her  husband : 
'  Why,  my  friend,  didst  thou  desire  to  speak 
alone  with  the  Colonel  ?  Did  he  not  find 
it  strange  that  I  had  the  air  of  avoiding 
to  meet  him?'  'He  did  in  effect  ask 
me  if  I  was  not  promenading  myself  with 
Madame  my  wife,'  replied  the  Intendant ; 
1  but  I  hastened  to  assure  him  it  was  only 
our  old  bonne  whom  I  had  just  encountered, 
and  to  whom  I  gave  some  directions. 
Happily  he  finds  himself  so  "  myope,"  the 
Colonel,  that  my  cunning  succeeded  and 
he  believed  me,  making  a  thousand 
apologies  for  his  mistake.'  Madame  de 
Norbert  realised  then  for  the  first  time  how, 
though  he  said  nothing,  her  husband 
observed  all.  He  experienced  shame  of 
her  before  the  Colonel !  Being  woman 
of  good  sense  she  offended  herself  not, 
she  took  her  resolution.      To  her  husband 


Hi  prociedtd  to  crown  her  an'th  one  of  the  transformation!. 
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she  replied  only:  'Thou  didst  well,  my 
friend ;  I  should  have  regretted  that 
the  Colonel  should  find  me  in  this 
neglected  costume.'  But  on  entering 
Paris,  Madame  de  Norbert  commanded  at 
once  two  new  costumes  of  the  last  cry, 
procured  herself  also  some  chapeaux  and 
toques  elegant  from  Marcelle,  and  since 
her  hairs  were  arranged  in  a  fashion  im- 
possible to  support  those  chapeaux  there, 
she  had  constructed  for  her  a  transform- 
ation chic.  If  it  arrived  to  me  ever  that 
my  son  should  have  shame  of  his  mother 
before  his  chief,  very  certainly  I  should  die 
of  it.  And  the  other  day,  I  will  confess  to 
thee,  my  Betty,  it  appeared  to  me  he  had 
the  air  of  criticising  my  old  costume,  the 
poor  darling,  for  he  asked  me :  '  Why  dost 
thou  not  wear  the  costume  grey-pearl, 
maman,  which  thou  didst  buy  with  Betty? 
It  required  only  for  thy  hair  to  be  arranged 
in  the  mode  to  give  thee  an  air  altogether 
young  and  charming/  From  the  moment 
he  says  to  me  this,  I  resolve  myself  to  wear 
always  this  costume  grey-pearl,  and  to 
cause  to  be  made  a  transformation  by 
Pomponelle.  Behold  the  history,  ma  chere 
Betty.  The  only  doubt  that  I  have,  it  is 
how  this  coiffure  will  content  Therese,  and 
also  the/7//  chou,  the  adored  angel." 

Feeling  myself  very  doubtful  whether 
Gustave,  for  whom  this  grave  step  was 
being  taken,  would  not  be  the  one  to 
dislike  it  most,  I  inquired  whether  a  trans- 
formation could  be  had  on  trial. 

But  Me'me'  thought  not,  and  in  any  case 
had  determined  it  should  come  as  a  joyful 
surprise  to  her  son,  an  accomplished  fact 
for  his  jour  de  fete.  (N.B.  —  French 
people  do  not  celebrate  their  birthdays 
as  we  do,  thus  obtruding  the  melancholy 
fact  of  advancing  years  upon  a  so-called 
day  of  rejoicing ;  they  keep  instead 
the  day-  of  baptism,  or  of  their  patron 
saint.) 

Monsieur  Pomponelle  received  us  with  a 
cordial  welcome  and  a  gentle  reproach  to 
Madame  la  Baronne  for  having  so  long 
neglected  him  in  spite  of  all  her  promises 
in  behalf  of  her  remaining  "handsome 
hairs." 

"  I  put  myself  in  penitence,  and  behold 


as  penance  I  desire  to  have  made  for  me  a 
transformation  of  the  last  mode,"  said 
M£me\ 

"Madame  la  Baronne  desires  at  last  a 
transformation  ?  A  la  bonne  heure!  "  cried 
Monsieur  Pomponelle  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  says  "  then  I  die  happy." 

In  a  trice  he  had  Madame  la  Baronne 
seated  before  a  mirror  with  every  variety  of 
transformation  in  colour  and  design  piled 
up  around  her,  while  he  discoursed 
eloquently  for  the  special  benefit  of  my 
ignorance  on  that  boon  and  blessing  to 
woman. 

In  a  moment  of  inadvertency  I  had 
referred  to  it  as  a  perruque%  and  then  by 
way  of  mending  matters  as  a  toupet  and  a 
postiche. 

"  The  transformation  she  bears  no  more 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  perruque," 
explained  Monsieur  Pomponelle,  "than 
does  a  creation  of  Monsieur  Worth  to  the 
costume  primitive  of  leaves  worn  by  Adam 
and  Eve.  The  transformation,  la  voiYdf" 
(He  held  aloft  a  hairy  object.)  "  It  is  an 
achievement  of  the  highest  art  See  now, 
Mademoiselle,  the  effect  which  it  produces 
upon  the  appearance  of  Madame  la 
Baronne ! " 

Having  carefully  raked  M£m6's  own  hair 
into  a  compact  knob  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  he  now  proceeded  to  crown  her 
reverently  with  one  of  the  transformation.*;, 
adjusting  it  carefully  so  that  no  sign  of  her 
own  hair  appeared. 

"  Is  it  not  rightly  so  named  ?  "  asked  the 
artist,  regarding  his  work  with  delight 

It  was,  indeed !  Not  a  vestige  of  the 
former  M6m6  survived.  She  looked  at  her 
reflection  in  silent  awe  for  a  minute,  then 
laughed  hysterically  till  the  tears  ran 
down. 

Poor  Monsieur  Pomponelle's  face  fell. 
He  was  ready  to  weep.  I  hastened  to  the 
rescue. 

41  It  is  really  astonishing,"  I  said.  "  A 
true  chef  d'ceuvre.  But  you  understand, 
Monsieur  Pomponelle,  it  is  not  so  until  one 
has  accustomed  oneself — in  the  first  shock 
of  surprise  orie  has  to  re-adjust  the  eyes  a 
little.  Perhaps,  also,  onr:  might  modify 
something  on  the  forehead?     How  do  you 
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find  it — a  little  too    much   furnished  for 
Madame,  yes?" 

"  But  yes — but  certainly,  Mademoiselle — 
perfectly,  but  perfectly.  With  the  trans- 
formation, see  you,  one  can  all !  Even  as 
though  the  hairs  sprouted  on  the  head.1' 

So  saying,  with  revived  hope  Monsieur 
Pomponelle  began  rearranging  the  luxuriant 
growth  on  Ml  mi's  usually  calm  and  clear 
brow. 

"  We  will  try  also  some  of  the  others,"  he 
said.  "See  here,  we  have  of  all  the  varieties 
for  that  Madame  can  make  the  choice." 

Each  transformation  revealed  a  new 
Mlml.  It  was  most  interesting.  I  made 
her  try  on  all  the  collection  in  turn.  In 
one  she  resembled  Sarah  Bernhardt,  in 
another  a  distinguished  American  society 
woman.  Again,  we  were  startled  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  English  royalty, 
and  a  moment  after,  behold  a  well-known 
poster  of  Yvette  Gilbert. 

"Will  Mademoiselle  herself  not  make 
the  trial  ?  "  suggested  Monsieur  Pomponelle. 
"  Nothing  exists  like  the  transformation  for 
conserving  well  the  hairs.  If  me  I  was  in 
the  place  of  Mademoiselle,  with  that  so  fine 
1 chevelurej  I  should  hesitate  not.  The 
transformation  spares  to  the  hairs  all 
fatigue,  the  daily  wear  of  making  the  coif- 
fure and  the  undulation  above  all  which 
ruins  so  quickly  the  hairs.  All  the 
demoiselles  of  the  beau  mondc  wear  now  the 
transformation." 

"  But  I  imagined  it  was  only  for  us  other 
poor  old  ones,"  cried  Mlml.  "  You  say  it 
is  worn  by  the  young  girls  in  society  ?  Oh 
but  impossible,  Monsieur." 

"  But  yes,  I  can  assure  Madame  she  may 
believe  me  it  is  the  verity  pure  when  I  say 
that  ten — twelve  young  demoiselles  among 
the  friends  of  Madame  wear  at  this 
moment  my  transformations.  But  yes,  the 
demoiselles  Toulon  all  the  both,  and  Made- 
moiselle Perrysi,  and  the  pretty  debutante, 
the  young  daughter  of  the  Comtesse  Valdec 
also,  but  Madame  will  not  betray  me 
riest-ce  pasl — I  should  be  lost ! " 

Had  Mime*  been  told  these  girls  were 
each  secretly  married  she  could  scarcely 
have  received  a  greater  shock ;  for  her  their 
virginal  bloom  was  hopelessly  tarnished,  as 


she  remarked  to  me  in  English,  not  wishing 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  Monsieur  Pom- 
ponelle. 

Nothing  doubting,  that  gentleman  con 
tinued : 

"And  for  the  demoiselles  Amencaines, 
think  then,  mesdames,  I  have  had  con- 
structed in  the  past  fifteen  days  two  dozen 
transformations  at  least — for  one  alone  she 
commanded  of  them  three.  They  are 
indispensable,  see  you,  for  the  traversing  of 
the  ocean.  Mademoiselle,  she  who  has 
made  the  traversing  to  England,  she  will 
support  me,  is  it  not'  so  ?  The  own  hairs 
they  become,  except  in  cases  rare,  of  an 
ugliness,  of  a  limpness  insupportable — no 
means  otherwise,  by  the  humidity  of  the 
sea.  While  with  the  transformation  behold  • 
the  difference;  the  beauty  of  these  travellers 
is  not  only  preserved,  it  is  enhanced,  and 
without  trouble  or  inconvenience  of  any 
kind.  Never,  Mademoiselle,  must  she 
make  the  imprudence  of  a  long  voyage  on 
the  sea  without  this  precaution,"  he  warned 
me.  "The  other  day  only  it  was  that  a 
real  tragedy  arrived.  A  young  friend  of 
one  of  my  clients,  a  demoiselle  Anglais, 
young,  beautiful  even  as  Mademoiselle 
herself!  She  was  fiancee,  and  should  cele- 
brate her  marriage  immediately  on  arriving 
at  the  Indias.  On  the  road  she  is  to 
encounter  the  fiance,  and  complete  with 
him  the  voyage.  She  embarked  from 
England  with  a  cousin,  a  miss  no  longer  in 
her  first  youth  it  appears,  and  lacking 
altogether  the  beauty  of  the  other,  so  one 
says,  but  of  the  appearance  as  you  say 
'  tailor-made/  well-conserved,  and— observe 
the  essential — coiffed  always  in  transforma- 
tion, enfin,  at  four-pins.  The  misfortune 
then  behold  it  then,  when  Mister  the 
fiance  he  joins  these  two  young  ladies 
at  the  Suez.  The  young  fiancte  she 
wears  no  transformation.  Her  hairs  they 
rest  never  in  place — they  become  of  an 
ugliness  extreme,  framing  the  face  in  torn 
rags,  as  though  she  represented  an  old 
sorceress.  No  longer  can  her  fianci 
support  to  look  at  her.  To  console  him- 
self he  turns  the  eyes  to  the  picture  more 
agreeable  of  her  companion.  That  one  v 
finds   herself  only  too  content  to  replace 
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her  young  cousin.  Before  the  end  of  the 
voyage  behold  it  is  all  finished  with  our 
poor  demoiselle.  It  is  a  history  true  but 
true  that,"  wound  up  Monsieur  Pomponelle 
impressively. 

"  Well,"  I  observed,  "  he  will  be  finely 
punished,  th&t  fiance*  false  and  fickle.  One 
cannot  voyage  always  on  the  sea,  and 
imagine  to  yourself  what  will  be  the 
emotions  of  that  bridegroom  when  he  be- 
holds on  the  toilette  table  of  his  bride  the 
transformation.  For  no  Englishman  would 
have  realised  that  it  was  a  wig  she  wore." 

"  No  ?  "  asked  Monsieur  Pomponelle  in 
surprise.  "  The  Englishman  he  is  innocent 
till  that  point  there?  The  Frenchman 
no,  not,  he  is  initiated — he  knows  all — 
that  one ! " 

"  I  find  that  not  only  indiscreet  but 
detestable,"  I  answered.  "Me,  I  prefer 
much  my  compatriot  who  believes  the 
transformation  to  be  real." 

"Ah,  but  pardon,  Mademoiselle,  does 
she  not  perceive  then  that  the  knowledge 
superior  of  the  Frenchman  serves  better, 
for  never  would  he  have  betrayed  his  fiancee 
as  did  the  Englishman,  knowing  well 
that  she  lacked  but  the  transformation  to 
render  her  charming  and  desirable  as 
before.  He  would  have  pardoned  the  hairs, 
ugly  and  disfiguring,  which  for  the  moment 
disguised  her  beauty.  All  to  know  renders 
very  indulgent,  is  it  not  so  ?  "  He  appealed 
to  M£m£,  who  was  gradually  assuming  a 
more  familiar  air,  though  still  sufficiently 
under  the  spell  of  the  transformation  to 
make  her  identity  doubtful  at  a  first  glance. 

"  All  to  know,"  repeated  Mdme'  mourn- 
fully, "  who  in  this  life  dares  so  much  !  All 
to  know  may  indeed  render  indulgent,  but 
it  renders  demented  sometimes  also.  Oh,  for 
me,  my  poor  Monsieur  Pomponelle,  see  you, 
I  desire  it  not.  That  which  you  have 
recounted  me  of  those  young  girls  who  wear 
already  the  transformation  has  tightened 
me  the  heart.  I  cannot  chase  it  from  my 
thought  I  have  listened  but  with  one 
ear  to  that  which  you  and  Mademoiselle 
discuss." 

"  For  fear  my  disorderly  hairs  shall  lose 
me  the  heart  of  my  fiance  next  time  I 
visit  his  ship,  Monsieur  Pomponelle  urges 


me  to  procure  a  transformation,"  I  said, 
and  there  and  then  took  off  my  hat,  and  to 
Monsieur  Pomponelle's  immense  satisfac- 
tion began  trying  on  some  of  his  creations. 

Never  till  that  moment  had  I  realised 
what  a  short  step  suffices  to  cross,  in  out- 
ward appearance  at  least,  the  Dixie's  line 
separating  the  monde  from  the  demi-monde. 
There  was  a  lovely  wavy  auburn-tinted 
transformation  which  gave  me  quite  a  shock, 
revealing,  as  it  did  to  me,  the  mere  hair  on 
which  my  outward  respectability  is  wont 
to  hang.  M£me*  implored  me  nervously  to 
remove  the  offender;  even  Monsieur  Pom- 
ponelle was  fain  to  admit  that  though  this 
was  the  more  "  attrayante"  perhaps  that  of 
the  hairs  dark-brown  was  the  more  comme 
il  fauL  He  was  much  disappointed, 
however,  at  my  foolish  determination  to 
risk  the  affection  of  my  fia nek  in  a  fine  hair- 
net, leaving  the  transformation  to  those  of 
a  temperament  less  confident. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle,"  he  shook  his  head, 
"  but  it  is  not  prudent." 

We  settled  at  last  on  a  transformation  for 
M£m£,  or  more  correctly  speaking  for 
Gustave,  which  his  devoted  mother 
admitted  went  "not  too  badly."  It  cer- 
tainly did  rejuvenate  her  in  a  manner  ;  but 
to  my  mind  the  dear,  sweet,  sunny  face, 
irradiated  by  the  heart  ever  young,  gained 
nothing  by  this. 

The  only  distinct  advantage  was  that  the 
toque  was  now  able  to  repose  on  a  solid 
foundation,  and  as  she  pointed  out,  this 
boon  no  one  but  the  wearer  can  fully 
appreciate.  To  go  through  life  balancing 
by  means  of  your  eye-brows  alone  an 
erection  the  dignity  and  meaning  of  which 
depend  entirely  on  its  maintaining  a 
straight  position,  you  require  to  be  born 
and  bred  in  the  Alps  Maritimes  or 
Pyrdn^es,  and  to  have  practised  carrying 
babies  and  oranges  in  that  manner  from 
your  youth  up. 

While  putting  some  finishing  touches  to 
his  creation,  Monsieur  Pomponelle  enquired 
if  we  had  recently  seen  the  Marquise  de 
Fleury,  and  the  wonderful  effect  of  the 
complexion  treatment  she  had  lately  under- 
gone. 

M£me*  started. 
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Man  Dieuy  but  surely  not  again  has  she 
had  the  courage  to  endure  that  martyrdom, 
that  torture  ?  "  she  asked. 

"But  yes,  Madame.  For  the  second 
time,  and  helas,  one  knows  well,  this  must 
be  also  the  last.  It  is  now  already  seven 
years,  Madame  la  Baronne  will  remind  her- 
self, since  Madame  la  Marquise  submitted 
to  that  treatment,  marvellous  and  ingenious. 
It  endures,  however,  for  the  seven — eight 
years  at  the  most.  After  that  time  one 
returns  —  it  appears  like  the  Cinderella 
when  the  hour  sounds  midnight — to  the 
former  unhappy  condition." 

"Never  shall  I  forget  that  experience," 
said  M£me.  "  For  all  in  the  world  would 
I  not  make  the  repetition.  It  was  in  my 
appartttnent  Madame  de  Fleury  refuged 
herself  for  the  operation.  I  imagined 
merely  that  it  was  for  an  affair  very  slight, 
which  might  possibly  affect  the  eyes  for  a 
few  days,  and  my  society  would  therefore 
serve  to  distract  her  while  she  was  unable  to 
enter  as  usual  in  the  society.  Happily  my 
two  children  were  making  a  visit  in  the 
country :  I  was  thus  alone.  The  day  after  her 
arrival,  the  Marquise  went  out,  warning  me 
of  nothing.  Towards  the  four  o'clock  she 
entered,  and  in  passing  to  her  bedroom 
called  to  me  in  a  voice  strange  and  shaking. 
I  precipitated  myself  into  her  room.  She 
had  fallen  on  the  sofa.  She  was  veiled — a 
veil  of  assignation  as  one  calls  it — so  that  I 
could  not  well  discern  her  features.  '  I  am 
a  dying  one — I  suffer  like  a  lost  one. 
Leave  me  not,  my  friend/  she  groaned.  I 
would  have  sent  to  seek  a  doctor.  She  for- 
bade it.  'Let  no  one  enter  this  room/ 
she  said.  'Not  a  single  person  must 
behold  me  for  three  days,  save  thee  alone.' 
My  terror,  however,  was  such  when  I  per- 
ceived the  face  that  she  had,  that  I  insisted 
on  sending  at  once  for  the  operator.  That 
one  assured  us  that  all  progressed  at  a 
marvel,  and,  in  fact,  the  suffering  so 
atrocious  abated  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

"But  figure  to  yourselves  that  even  in 
the  middle  of  her  purgatory  that  woman 
extraordinary,  truly  heroic,  commenced  to 
laugh,  to  say  drolleries  so  irresistible  the 
domestics    believed   hardly   possible    that 


Madame  was  souffrante,  as  I  had  assured 
them.  Even  her  own  fern  me  de  chambre 
she  permitted  not  to  approach  her.  '  It 
makes  on  the  mind  ordinary  and  ignorant 
an  impression  profound,  which  they  lose 
never,  to  see  the  head  of  a  beautiful  person 
converted  suddenly  into  that  of  a  monster. 
For  thee,  my  cat,  it  is  no  doubt  strongly 
disagreeable,  but  thou  who  art  philosopher 
and  saint,  all  the  two — thou  knowest  well 
one  must  suffer  to  be  beautiful  above  all 
when  the  beauty  consists,  as  with  me,  not 
in  that  of  the  soul  so  much  as  the  expres- 
sion and  tint  of  youth.'  How  could  I 
scold  her?"  sighed  Meme\  "Had  she 
but  endured  this  martyrdom  for  the  cause 
of  the  religion  or  the  patriotism  would  she 
not  have  made  to  admire  her  all  the 
world  ?  " 

Monsieur  Pomponelle  allowed  this  was 
so,  but  I  felt  far  more  irritation  than 
admiration  for  the  gay  Marquise.  I  was 
certain  poor  Meme  had  suffered  mentally 
quite  as  acutely  as  had  the  Marquise 
physically,  and  without  recompense  save  the 
spasmodic  gratitude  of  her  frivolous  friend. 

"  I  find  it  disgusting,"  I  said,  "that  pro- 
cess for  obliterating  all  that  life  has  written 
on  the  face  for  sixty  years.  It  produces 
the  impression  of  a  book  with  blank  pages." 

" Enfin?  said  M£me\  "she  has  but 
seven  years,  and  then  she  must  resign  her- 
self to  the  old  age." 

"  But  the  old  age  is  beautiful,"  I  insisted; 
"  and  why  is  it,"  I  demanded,  "  that  artists 
like  you,  Monsieur  Pomponelle,  do  not 
open  the  eyes  of  these  poor  ladies,  such  as 
Madame  de  Fleury,  to  see  it  ?  Why  do  you 
study  always  to  prolong  the  term  of  the 
golden,  the  black,  hairs,  instead  of  accepting 
with  gratitude  the  soft  silver  grey  and  white 
which  suit  so  well  with  the  eyes  and  the 
mouth  grown  wise  and  old  and  often  sad?" 

"  Helas,  Mademoiselle,  you  think,  then, 
that  me  I  would  not  willingly  cultivate  the 
culte  of  the  old  age!  It  is  these  ladies 
themselves  who  will  it  not.  '  Conserve  for 
us  our  youth/  they  cry.  'We  desire  not 
the  grey  hairs — not  yet  for  ten  years,  see 
you.'  There  was  one  lady  among  my 
clients,  one  only,  who  loved  well  her  white 
hairs — a  true  kgrande  dame?  that  one,  of  the 
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ancient  regime — Madame  la  Baronne  will 
remember  the  one  to  whom  I  refer,  the 
old  Marquise  de  Sainte  Croix,  dead  now 
since  a  dozen  of  years.  *  The  old  age  has 
its  nobleness/  often  have  I  heard  her  say 
it,  'and  that  nobleness  obliges.  With  the 
mode  of  the  day  me  I  have  nothing  more  to 
do— it  interests  me  not  at  all.  The  sole 
mode  for  the  old  age  is  the  simplicity,  the 
dignity,  the  scrupulous  care.' " 

"  It  was  indeed  astonishing,  that  atmo- 
sphere rare  pervading  the  entourage  of  the 
old  Marquise  in  that  ancient  palace  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,"  cried  M£m£. 
"  The  old  servitor  with  his  ceremony  of  the 
grand  days  past,  and  the  faithful  Llonie, 
his  wife,  who,  with  the  aged  chef,  made  up 
the  menage  so  dignified  and  gracious  of 
Madame  de  Sainte-Croix.  And  Fi-fine 
also.  Is  it  possible  to  forget  Fi-fine,  the 
magnificent  old  cat  who  sat  at  the  side  of 
her  mistress  as  guard  of  honour  ?  " 

"But  yes,  how  I  remind  myself,"  cried 
Monsieur  Pomponelle  with  enthusiasm. 
"'See  there  my  Fi-fine,'  often  she  would 
say  to  me,  c  How  she  gives  us  the  example ! 
Every  day  for  an  hour  she  makes  the 
toilette,  with  a  care  minutious  and 
scrupulous.  She  is  of  an  age  very  advanced, 
the  poor  Fi-fine,  but  never  does  she 
neglect  herself  even  when  she  is  suffering, 
the  poor  darling.1 " 

I  thought  of  Pierre  Loti's  delightful  cat 
who  went  through  her  toilette  as  a  sort  of 
religious  ceremony  till  the  very  day  before 
she  died,  but  would  not  interrupt  these 
reminiscences. 

"For  the  coiffure  of  Madame  la 
Marquise,"  he  went  on,  "  it  was  unique,  it 
was  characteristic !  In  that  gracious  coif  of 
the  fine  black  lace,  reposing  itself  upon  the 
hairs  of  a  whiteness,  a  pureness  of  the 
Alpine  snows,  one  saw  revealed  that 
character  at  the  same  time  regal  and 
austere.  She  was  of  a  pride  superb. 
Poverty  became  in  her  such  a  grace  that,  at 
the  side  of  her  riches,  appeared  things 
vulgar,  pretentious,  undesirable.  For  me," 
and  the  keen  little  eyes  of  Monsieur 
Pomponelle  filled  with  tears  as  he  said 
it,  "  I  approached  her  never,  that  woman  so 
truly  great  lady,  without  experiencing  the 


emotion  altogether  religious  of  being  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  during  the  Grand 
Messe." 

"You  have  reason,  my  good  Monsieur 
Pomponelle.  All  you  say  there  it  is  true," 
agreed  M£m£.  "  She  was  saint,  and  she 
was  great  lady  all  the  two,  and  in  a  manner 
one  finds  rarely  now.  But  see  how  many 
such  noble  daughters  of  France  showed 
themselves  in  the  great  revolution !  Our 
queen  incomparable,  Marie  Antoinette, 
saint  and  martyr,  of  the  heart  so  pitiful,  so 
tender,  yet  of  a  courage  and  endurance  so 
amazing.  Think  also  of  the  Princesse  de 
Lamballe,  the  Princesse  Elisabeth,  and  of 
those  three  noble  women  with  whom  I 
rejoice  to  claim  kinship  through  the  great 
Lafayette,  grandmother,  mother,  and 
daughter,  who,  after  suffering  for  months 
every  manner  of  torture,  marched  like  queens 
heroic  and  calm  to  the  scaffold.  And  our 
France,  if  she  called  them  forth  in  the  hour 
of  some  great  calamity,  would  find  again 
these  daughters.  The  souls  noble  and 
great  are  not  dead ;  only  they  sleep  some- 
times, alas !  beneath  the  weight  of  the  life  of 
fashion,  of  frivolity,  into  which  they  find 
themselves  plunged,  as  in  a  whirlpool. 

"  But  yes,  but  it  is  true  what  I  say," 
insisted  Mlm£,  as  she  read  the  look  of 
scepticism  on  the  face  of  Monsieur  Pompo- 
nelle. "  See,  only  as  proof,  with  what 
superb  calm  and  courage  they  conducted 
themselves,  those  ladies  of  our  modern 
France,  at  the  famous  fire  of  the  Bazaar  de 
la  Charitl.  Women  one  might  have 
judged  the  day  before  as  frivolous  mon- 
daines,  face  to  face  with  a  death  sudden 
and  fearful,  they  show  their  race,  yes,  and  in 
spite  of  all,  their  deep  religious  sentiment. 
Mademoiselle  de  VUleneuve,  when  about 
to  be  torn  from  the  flames  by  the  poor  man 
who  alone  appears  worthy  of  his  sex  in  thai 
sad  affair,  replied,  '  Save  first  my  niece,  I 
beseech  you.'  When  he  returned  to  find 
her,  though  she  still  was  conscious,  the 
terrible  flames  had  accomplished  their 
work.  She  died  next  morning  with  a  smile 
on  the  lips  which  might  have  illumined  the 
face  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Again,  the  beautiful 
Madame  de  Hautport  and  her  young 
daughter    step    aside    as     though     at    a 


Guitavf  regarded  kis  mother  with  a  loot  of  mingled  solicitude  and  perplexity. 
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reception,  to  permit  to  pass  first  the  aged 
Madame  Beaupre*  through  the  narrow 
aperture  by  which  some  managed  to 
escape.  'After  you,  Mesdames,'  replies 
this  last  one,  with  a  courtesy  perfect,  while 
the  shrieks  of  the.  crowd  rent  the  air,  the 
flames  devouring  and  leaping  on  all  sides. 
Happily,  there  was  a  moment,  in  which  all 
three  were  saved  before  the  beams  above 
fell  where  they  stood." 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu,  Madame,  never  can  I 
support  to  hear  mentioned  that  terrible 
affair  without  lowering  me  the  head  in 
shame  for  my  so  unhappy  sex.     Those  men 

there — the  miserable  ones "  Monsieur 

Pomponelle  groaned. 

"Those  there,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  not  men,"  M£me*  hastened  to  interrupt 
him.  "  They  were  but  spoilt  children,  des 
flaneurs — des  dandy s — despoupees>  et  cetera. 
Our  men  did  not  find  themselves  in  that 
Bazaar  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  is  it  not  so  ? 
They  occupy  themselves  with  les  affaires. 
For  us  other  mothers,  nevertheless,  it  was 
a  severe  warning  of  the  danger  we  run  to 
spoil  our  sons  so  that  they  never  develop 
into  the  true  men  as  were  their  ancestors." 

"  It  is  true,  that  which  says  Madame  la 
Baronne,  they  were  the  young  men  de- 
cadent, puerile,  effeminate;  still,"  and 
Monsieur  Pomponelle  appealed  to  me,  "  I 
hope  well,  mademoiselle,  that  the  affair  was 
never  spread  among  the  strangers?  In 
England  for  example,  one  heard  not  of  it — 
no?" 

"  One  judges  not  the  courage  of  the 
French  nation  by  one  such  unhappy 
incident,"  I  hastened  to  assure  him.  "  We 
in  England  know  too  well  our  history  of  the 
past  to  permit  us  to  doubt  of  the  courage 
of  the  Frenchman.  And  now,  Monsieur 
Pomponelle,  you  must  show  courage,"  I 
said,  "the  moral  courage  which  for  you 
men,  whether  French  or  English,  is,  I  know 
it,  of  a  difficulty  extreme,  and  you  must 
preach  the  culte  of  the  beauty  of  old  age 
and  white  hairs,  so  that  we  shall  have  again 
the  mode  of  the  noble  Madame  de  Sainte- 
Croix.  It  is  you  and  the  great  artists 
among  the  couturieres  and  modistes  who 
pull  the  wires  directing  the  movements  of 
that  great  machine,  the  fashion.     We  other 


poor  ones  we  have  no  choice  but  to  follow 
you  ! " 

"Me,  I  desire  to  change  that  trans- 
formation," cried  M6me*  hastily  unpinning 
the  elegant  coiffure.  "Give  me  one  of 
those  in  the  white  hairs — I  insist  upon  it 
What  mademoiselle  says,  it  is  true — I  know 
not  what  folly  has  possessed  me ! " 

I  seized  her  hands  and  used  all  my 
powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  her  at  least 
to  defer  the  white  hairs  till  nature  sent 
them.  Her  hair  was  but  lightly  sprinkled 
with  silver;  she  would  have  the  air,  as 
Monsieur  Pomponelle  pointed  out,  of  play- 
ing the  comedy  did  she  suddenly  show  a 
dtevelure  resembling  that  of  Madame  de 
Sainte-Croix.  Our  united  arguments  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  her  to  defer  her  inten- 
tion for  the  time. 

"  I  feel  myself  ridiculous,"  said  poor 
M6m£,  as  we  turned  homewards.  "  How 
difficult  it  is — the  life!  To  walk  in  the 
narrow  path  which  conducts  you  neither  to 
neglect  the  toilette,  as  did  the  poor  Madame 
Norbert,  nor  to  making  of  it  a  daily  affair 
at  the  Cabinet  de  Beaute*  as  our  friend 
Madame  de  Fleury — my  faith,  but  how  to 
do!" 

It  was  decided  that  the  transformation 
was  to  be  worn  for  the  first  time  the  follow- 
ing week  at  the  family  dinner,  which  cele- 
brated Gustave's  jour  de  fete.  Uncle  Jack 
and  I  as  part  of  the  family  were  of  course 
invited,  Madame  de  Bretelle  also,  as  a 
cousin  in  some  degree,  and  General  de 
Lille  as  one  whose  devotion  of  years  and 
repeated  offer  to  become  as  near  a  relation 
as  possible  entitled  him  to  a  place  at  the 
board  on  all  occasions. 

I  was  greeted  in  the  entrance  hall  by  the 
ftit  c/wu,  who  was  lying  in  wait  for  our 
arrival. 

"  Knowest  thou  that  M^me*  she  is  coiffed 
in  transformation?  Come  see  her,  come 
hasten  thyself,  Ssine  Betty — me  I  conduct 
thee." 

"  What  does  she  say  about  her  Mime*  ?  " 
inquired  Uncle  Jack.  "How  then,  thou 
embracest  not  the  Uncle  Jacquot?"  he 
called  after  the  flying  figure  of  his  god- 
child. 

"Wait  thou  me  an  instant,  mon  Jacquot 
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1  come  quickly.  Take  thee  off  the 
mantle,"  shrieked  the  chou  in  reply,  as  she 
dragged  me  along  towards  the  salon. 

"  La  voild  /  Is  she  chic  f  Is  she 
beautiful,  M£me  ?  After  the  dinner  we 
shall  make  the  comedy  together,  Mdme" 
and  me.  Mdme,  she  shall  play  the  most 
young  of  the  seven  Princesses,  while  me,  I 
shall  be  the  frog  so  ugly  who  becomes  on  the 
night  of  marriage  the  handsome  Prince. 
Then  we  shall  change,  and  me,  I  shall  wear 
the  pretty  transformation  —  riest-ce  pas  ? 
M£me*  thou  hast  promised  it,  and  I  will 
be  the  little  girl  of  the  golden  hairs,  and 
Mdme',  she  without  transformation,  shall 
represent  the  old  Sorceress  in  the  forest, 
but  yes — yes — yes  ! " 

The  chou  clapped  her  hands  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delighted  anticipation  as  she 
clambered  on  to  her  Memo's  knee,  and 
stroked  the  delightful  new  acquisition 
M£me*  had  provided  for  her  diversion. 
Then,  like  a  streak  of  lightning  she  was  off 
to  play  showman  in  the  next  introduction 
to  the  transformation. 

Meanwhile  Mdme"  turned  from  one  to 
another  of  her  assembling  guests.  G£n£ral 
de  Lille,  Madame  de  Bretelle,  Thdrese  and 
her  husband,  all  gave  their  opinion  on  the 
important  subject,  and  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  their  voices.  Approval  was  general, 
though  mixed  with  little  subtle  touches  of 
criticism.  One  declared  that  while  it 
undoubtedly  gave  an  air  bien  tnise  and  d  la 
mode  it  changed  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
the  familiar  aspect.  Another  said  it  was 
altogether  admirable,  it  gave  Thdrese  a 
sister  in  place  of  a  mother. 

Gustave,  seated  on  the  arm  of  his 
mother's  chair,  listened  to  all  without 
taking  any  part,  and  regarded  his  mother 
with  a  look  of  mixed  solicitude  and 
perplexity. 

Uncle  Jade's  entrance  having  been 
heralded  by  another  shrieking  introduction 
from  the  chou  and  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter, 
we  all  went  in  to  dinner,  where  the  dis- 
cussion was  renewed. 

"And  Gustave,  ie  violin,  he  says 
nothing  1"    cried  my    uncle.     "See  now, 

what  is  thy  opinion,  mon  ami?     Sch , 

let  us  listen  well."     He  placed   his  hand 


over  the  mouth  of  his  small  neighbour,  the 
still  chattering  chou. 

"  My  friends  !  "  Gustave  embraced  all 
with  his  glance.  "  I  find  myself  in  a 
position  very  embarrassing,  you  understand. 
My  mother  adored,  well-beloved,  I  found 
her  already  the  perfection  itself.  How  then 
can  I  say  I  find  her  now  still  better?  Yet  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  the  transformation — that 
there  is  truly  the  word,  is  it  not  so,  my 
cousin?  "  (He  appealed  to  me.)  " The  so- 
saying  transformation  is  of  an  art  admi- 
rable, superb."  He  bowed  to  me  as  if  my 
hand  was  responsible  for  it,  and  I  hastily 
disclaimed. 

"  But  it  was  not  I  who  created  the 
work  of  art.  I  am  in  no  way  the  culpable. 
On  the  contrary,  I  too  am  of  your  advice 
that  however  great  the  success  of  this 
coiffure  I  also  found  our  Me  me*  needed  no 
transforming." 

"Thousand  pardons,  ma  cousine — I 
imagined  to  myself  that  you  perhaps  had 
entrained  our  Mdme*  towards  this  step.  I 
throw  myself  at  your  feet !  Ah,  regard  me 
not  with  the  eye  so  indignant,  or  for  me 
this  will  be  no  day  of  feast  but  one  of 
the  despair.  What  I  ask  myself  then,"  he 
appealed  to  the  company,  "is  this — Why,  for 
what  reason  possible,  this  transformation  is 
she  introduced  in  the  family  ?  " 

This  question  was  a  challenge  for  every- 
one to  commence  sharpening  their  wit  upon 
poor  M6md,  while  she,  clasping  the  hand 
of  her  son  across  the  table,  reiterated 
amidst  the  din : 

"  But  it  was  for  thee,  my  son,  for  thee, 
thee  alone,  my  child ! " 

"Ah,"  cried  TheVese,  who  perhaps  felt 
this  rather  a  slight  upon  herself.  "  For  me 
I  think  it  was  to  please  the  Ge'ndral  de 
Lille.  Here  for  seven  years  he  makes  the 
court  to  maman" 

"For  seven  years!"  exclaimed  the 
General.  "  Since  fifteen  years  it  is !  From 
the  same  moment  when  first  I  saw  her. 
And  for  the  rest,  as  our  dear  Baronne 
knows  well,  I  offered  to  her  myself  without 
condition  of  any  sort  that  should  include  a 
transformation." 

"Enfin?  continued  TheVese.  "He 
receives  at  last  his  reward,  our  noble  and 
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gallant  General.  His  lady  makes  herself 
beautiful  for  him." 

"  And  me,  I  hoped  that  perhaps  she  had 
me  in  the  eye,"  sighed  Uncle  Jack.  "  My 
devotion  it  dates  from  the  first  youth,  is  it 
not  so,  dear  Memd?" 

"And  me,"  rose  the  shrill  pipe  of  the 
/•'tit  chou,  "  I  know  well  why  Me"  me  wears 
the  transformation.  She  will  make  herself 
beautiful,  like  the  lady  who  inhabits  the 
handsome  hotel  "t/ace;  the  hairs  are  even  as 
are  Memo's  now— perhaps  a  quite  little  more 
gilded —  VoilcL  tout.  That  one  about  whom 
one  has  forbidden  me  to  speak — thou 
knowest,  ma  Ssine  f"  I  made  no  response, 
save  to  look  as  if  I  had  never  heard  of 
that  lady  before.  But  the  chou  insisted. 
"Even  I  may  not  smile  when  she  smiles 


to  me — hard,  that !  The  Uncle  Gustave,  he 
knows  well  the  one  I  would  say,  for  she  did 
smile  to  him  and  kissed  him  her  hand 
when  we  passed  her  in  the  carriage,  him 
and  me  1 " 

"Oh,  tah-loi  done!"  cried  TheYese- 
"  Thou  chatterest  too  much."  Then  to  her 
mother,  who  in  Spite  of  her  laughter  was 
blushing  like  a  school  girl,  "  That  child 
becomes  impossible,  seest  thou  ?  She  is  a 
menace  to  all  repose— all  peace.  It  is  a 
real  enfant  ttrrtble." 

"  Ah,  the  poor  darling.  Scold  her  not ! " 
said  Meme".  "  But  it  is  well  finished  with 
the  unhappy  transformation — I  wear  it  no 
more,  my  children.  Rather  will  I  make 
myself  to  be  coined  with  the  own  hairs 
every  morning  by  1'oniponelle." 


By    C   WILKINSON 


IN  these  latitudes  we  know  something 
of  the  mysterious  beauty  of  the 
Northern  Daybreak,  so  called  because 
the  Aurora  generally  appears  in  the  north, 
dispersing  a  soft  light  not  unlike  the  dawn 
of  day,  but  in  this  country  it  is  rarely 
brighter  than  a  subdued  twilight.  In  the 
Shetland  Isles  it  is  a  frequent  and  welcome 
visitor,  known  to  the  inhabitants  as  the 
Merry  Dancers;  but  the  frozen  Poles  are 
its  true  home;  there  only  is  it  seen  in  the 
fulness  of  its  resplendent  glory.  There  it 
varies  and  gladdens  the  otherwise  awful 
monotony  of  the  Polar  winter,  when  neither 
sunset  nor  sunrise  bring  change,  and 
darkness  reigns  for  twenty  days  in  each 
winter  month  while  the  moon  is  below 
the  horizon,  and  even  storm  clouds  are  an 
acceptable  variant  to  the  persistent  glitter 
of  the  stars.  We  are  apt  to  picture  this 
world  of  sea  and  ice  in  the  desolate  garb  of 
steel-grey  and  white;  yet  the  reality  is 
at  once  an  antithesis  and  a  rival  to  the 
glowing  and  sumptuous  colour  of  the 
tropics. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  beneath  a  sky 
of  deep,  translucent  blue  in  the  zenith, 
gradating  through  green  to  lilac  and  violet, 
and  then  the  cold,  purplish  blue  of  snow- 
crowned  berg  and  shimmering  ice-floe,  with 
here  and  there  a  blur  of  darker  purple 
telling  of  open  water.  A  dream  woven  in 
sublimated  colour,  both  luminous  and 
subtle,    wherein    heayen    and    earth    are 


blended  in  an  exquisite  harmony,  weirdly 
beautiful  in  its  vague  ghostliness.  The 
spirit  of  a  dead  world  floating  in  space 
from  whence  the  radiant  stars,  shining  with 
strange  intensity,  seem  to  pierce  the  air 
like  glittering  spears :  they  alone  are  real ; 
all  else  is  mirage,  dreamland  fantasy,  born 
in  the  solemn  stillness  of  a  moonless, 
Arctic  night 

Away  to  the  north,  looming  dark  on  the 
horizon,  lies  a  cloud.  Suddenly  a  sword  of 
bright  light  leaps  forth  from  this  scabbard 
of  thick  darkness,  only  to  be  as  instantly 
sheathed,  leaving  by  contrast  a  darker 
night  behind  it:  this  is  the  forerunner. 
Anon,  a  bow  of  delicate  prismatic  light 
springs  across  the  sky  from  east  to  west, 
enclosing  within  its  circumference  the 
sombre  cloud,  now  appearing  still  blacker 
in  its  setting  of  light  For  a  short  time 
the  bow  is  tremulous  and  uncertain,  but 
soon  grows  in  intensity  and  becomes  fixed  ; 
capricious  rays  dart  upward  from  its 
brightening  border:  at  one  moment  the 
heavens  are  ablaze,  shedding  a  wild 
unearthly  light  on  berg  and  ice-field;  as 
suddenly  this  burst  of  light  fades  to 
the  mellow  radiance  of  early  dawn. 
By  degrees  the  lights  strengthen  again, 
lose  their  capricious  character  and 
develop  into  a  broad  expanse  of 
splendour,  a  flood  of  mingling,  many- 
tinted  spears  of  flame,  red  prevailing, 
but    broken    in    all    parts    by    streamers 
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of  yellow  and  blue,  which,  when  united, 
produce  a  ghastly  green,  the  whole  display 
suggesting  a  battle  of  colour,  each  struggling 
for  the  mastery  of  all  others.     For  awhile 
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combination  with  another,  asserts  itself,  the 
frozen  world  beneath  reflects  the  glare, 
resulting  in  a  marvellous  series  of  rapid 
transformation  scenes,  bewilderingly  beauti- 


THE    ARCH. 


red  falls  before  the  combined  forces  of  blue 
and  yellow;  these  in  tum  give  way  before 
the  fierce  onslaught  of  glowing  orange, 
which  is  quickly  attacked  by  shafts  of 
violet,  while  a  myriad  spears  of  gleaming 
white  leap  into  the  heavens  as  if  seeking  to 
escape  the  wild  confusion  of  the  battle- 
field.    As  each  colour,  cither  singly  or  in 


THE  CURTAIN. 


ful  in  their  effect.  The  end  comes  all  too 
soon ;  both  light  and  colour  wane  in 
intensity,  their  vigour  diminishes,  and  what 
was  a  flaming  mass  of  darting  colour  is 
now  a  mere  whitish  cloud,  the  dim  wraith 
of  a  departed  glory. 

The  Arch  Aurora  is  similar  to  the  Bow, 
but  devoid  of  the  prismatic  band.  In  this 
form  the  sheaves  of 
spears  dart  both  up- 
ward and  downward, 
producing  an  effect  of 
remarkable  vitality,  a 
veritable  coruscation  of 
leaping  shafts  of  tinted 
light  At  times  the 
rays  gradate  from  ruby- 
red  at  their  base  into 
brilliant  green,  while  at 
their  extremities  they 
exhibit  a  pure  yellow, 
thus  forming  a  tricolour 
belt.  In  keeping  with 
the  erratic  action  and 
form  of  this  pheno- 
menon, play  of  colour 
is  frequently  absent,  the 
light  being  simply  a  yel- 
lowish-white or  yellow 
and  white.  A  large 
arch  of  light  may 
appear  with  smaller 
arches ;    these    moving 
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toward  each  other  suddenly  blend,  their 
united  force  resulting  in  a  glowing  mass 
of  light.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  slow- 
moving,  majestic  arch  of  imposing  beauty 
will  suddenly  break  up  into  numberless 
masses  of  light,  or  into  many  smaller 
arches.  Sometimes  from  a  focus  of  light 
a  vast  multitude  of  quivering  beams  shoot 
upward  with  lightning  speed,  bathing  the 
wild  realm  of  the  Frost  Jotuns  in  the 
silvery  radiance  of  moonlight 

Not  only  are  the  initial  stages  of  Aurora: 


beard,  omnipotent  lord  of  the  ice-bound 
north. 

The  whole  display  suddenly  collapses, 
then  again  bursts  in  a  grand  finale,  "  filling 
the  sky  with  every  tint  of  flame,  such  a 
conflagration  that  one  expects  every  minute 
to  have  it  down  on  the  ice  because  there  is 
not  room  for  it  in  the  sky." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  symmetrical 
forms  which  the  Aurora  assumes  is  that 
known  as  the  Corona.  From  a  bright, 
nebulous  crest  or  crown,  streams  of  light 


THE   CORONA. 


largely  diversified,  but  a  single  Aurora  is 
liable  to  several  definite  changes  of  form ; 
it  may  even  reproduce  the  whole  gamut  of 
strongly  marked  shapes,  with  interludes  of 
fantastic  gambolling,  when  the  "Merry 
Dancers,"  in  sheer  exuberance  of  vitality, 
forsake  their  "  set "  dances  for  a  mad, 
irresponsible  frolic  through  space.  As  if 
simultaneously  imbued  with  one  idea, 
they  fall  into  serried  ranks  of  flaming 
spears,  a  mighty  host  of  vertical  beams  of 
light,  which,  swayed  by  wind,  assumes  the 
form  of  dazzling  banners  or  curtains,  furling 
and  unfurling  themselves  in  silvery  folds; 
a   fitting  mantle  for  Thrym  of  the  Frost- 


flow  swiftly  downward  with  oval  or  elliptical 
curves,  suggesting  a  species  of  canopy. 
This  effect  is  varied  by  another  of  even 
richer  construction;  instead  of  streams  of 
falling  light,  we  have  a  series  of  gleaming 
arrows  arranged  in  bands  which  follow  the 
oval  form  of  the  crown.  These  bands, 
under  the  influence  of  wind,  fall  into  folds, 
and  furl  and  unfurl  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  Curtain  Aurora,  shedding  a 
mild,  dawn-like  lustre.  The  Corona  fre- 
quently heralds  the  close  of  an  Auroral 
display,  when  the  rich  colouring  dissolves 
into  a  whitish  cloud-haze,  which  in  turn  is 
lost  in  the  blue  depths  of  night. 
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But    these    marvellous    exhibitions    of  over  the  whole  arch.     And  now  From  the 

electrical  force  are  both  beautiful  and  awe-  far-away  western   horizon  a  fiery   serpent 

inspiring,  and,   to  an  uncultivated   mind,  writhed    itself   up  over  the  sky,   shining 

fraught  with   sheer  terror.      For  a  mast  brighter  and  brighter  as  it  comes.     It  split 

graphic  description   of  one   of  these,   we  into  three,  all  brilliantly  glittering,  then  the 

must   borrow    from    Nansen  in  "  Farthest  colour  changed.     The  serpent  to  the  south 

North."    He  says,   "  I  went  on  deck  this  turned  almost    ruby    red,    with    spots   of 

evening  in  rather  a  gloomy  frame  of  mind,  yellow ;    the  one  in  the  middle,  yellow ; 


THF.   SERPENT. 


but  was  nailed  to  the  spot  the  moment  I 
got  outside.  There  is  the  supernatural 
for  you — the  Northern  lights  flashing  in 
matchless  power  and  beauty  over  the  sky, 
in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow !  Seldom 
or  never  have  I  seen  the  colours  so  brilliant. 
The  prevailing  one  at  first  was  yellow, 
but  that  gradually  flickered  over  into 
green,  and  then  a  sparkling  ruby  red 
began  to  show  at  the  bottom  of  the  rays  on 
the  under  side  of  the  arch,  soon  spreading 


and  the  one  to  the  north,  greenish  white. 
Sheaves  of  rays  swept  along  the  side  of 
the  serpents,  driven  through  the  ether  like 
waves  before  a  storm-wind.  They  sway 
backward  and  forward,  now  strong,  now 
fainter  again.  The  serpents  reached  and 
passed  the  zenith.  ...  I  could  not 
tear  myself  away  till  the  spectacle  was  over, 
and  only  a  faintly  glowing,  fiery  serpent 
near  the  western  horizon  showed  where  it 
had  begun." 
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In  ils  death  throes,  when  riven  by 
a  fierce  gale,  the  Aurora  often  presents  a 
weird  spectacle.  Torn,  spectral  streamers 
stretch  forth  into  the  night  like  vast 
tentacles  seeking  to  grasp  the  stars  and 
thus  avert  their  doom ;  writhing  with  wild 
contortions  in  their  vain  struggle  with  the 
storm-blast,  they  become  detached  from 
the  still  faintly  glowing  nucleus  of  ghostly 
light,  only  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
unfathomable  abyss  of  the  sparkling  firma- 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  this 
marvellous  phenomenon,  science  is  at 
present  but  little  removed  from  the 
speculative  stage.  We  are  safe  in  assuming 
that  it  is  magneto-electric  in  character,  and 
"  frequent,  if  not  continuous  near  the 
magnetic  poles,"  both  by  day  and  night, 
causing  remarkable  variations  of  the 
compass,  the  vibrations  of  the  needle- 
corresponding  to  the  energy  or  qui.scence 
of  the  Auroral  light. 

"  It  has  been  ascertained  by  careful 
observations  that  the  disturbances  of  the 
magnetic  needle  and  (be  Auroral  displays 
were  simultaneous  at  Toronto,  in  Canada, 
on  thirteen  days  out  of  twenty-four,  the 
remaining   days    having    been    clouded ; 


and  contemporaneous  observations  show 
that  in  these  thirteen  days  there  were  also 
magnetic  disturbances  at  Prague  and 
Tasmania ;  so  that  the  occurrence  of 
Auroral  phenomena  at  Toronto  on  these 
occasions  may  be  viewed  as  a  local 
manifestation  connected  with  magnetic 
effects,  which,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  origin,  probably  prevailed  on  the 
same  day  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe." 

Periodical  maxima  occur  every  ten  or 
eleven  years,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
these  maxima  synchronise  with  those  of 
sun  spots  and  magnetic  disturbance;  but 
it  is  still  a  moot  point  as  to  whether 
electricity  or  magnetism  is  the  active  agent 
in  producing  the  phenomenon ;  that  both 
are  involved  in  the  result  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt. 

Whatever  may  be  the  scientific  solution 
of  the  vexed  point,  it  is  surely  impossible 
for  any  man  to  witness  this  amazing  mani- 
festation of  energy,  and  yet  fail  to  realise 
for  himself  the  truth  of  that  ancient 
expression  of  adoration  which  proclaimed, 
without  shadow  of  doubt,  tliat  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  the  firmament 
sheweth  His  handiwork." 
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LITTLE  STARS 

By   A*   THOMPSON 


EVERY  morning  the  sun,  in  his  stride 
over  the  old  barn,  shot  through  the 
vine  that  screened  the  hole  in  the  roof 
where  the  starling  nested,  and  slanted  a 
long  green  ray  into  the  studio. 

It  always  found  the  three  young  painters 
at  their  easels. 

Of  these,  Raoul  was  an  impressionist. 
His  works,  like  the  early  productions  of  a 
Greater  Artist,  were  without  form  and  void. 
Frantz  was  more  academic,  expressing  his 
soul  in  Attic  draperies  and  Doric  myths : 
and  frequently,  so  dear  are  six-footers,  half 
the  mythology  of  Greece  lay  superimposed 
on  a  single  canvas.  Mono  had  no 
theories.  He  painted  as  a  boy  whittles  a 
stick — because  he  loves  whittling. 

Let  me  say  at  once  of  their  work, 
there  were  few  to  praise — and  none  at  all 
to  buy.  But  had  you  seen  them  there, 
gay,  insouciant,  busy,  you  would  never 
have  guessed  that  it  was  full  eighteen 
months  since  any  of  the  three  had  earned 
a  single  franc  by  his  efforts. 

But  the  patissier  knew ;  and  Sellier,  the 
restaurateur,  he  well  knew  ;  and  Marie,  the 
laundress,  and  some  others.  But  they 
all,  good  and  even  great  souls  as  they 
were,  would  rather  have  perished  than 
drop  one  hint  of  the  sadly  lengthening 
score.  That  is  the  way  at  Werles,  among 
the  artists.  When  you  can,  you  pay :  it  is 
a  matter  of  honour.  When  you  can't,  your 
wants  are  still  supplied  :  that,  too,  is  a 
matter  of  honour.  Werles  is  tender  to  her 
artist  sons. 

The  barn  studio  was  well  known  and, 
for  its  strange  tenants  in  days  gone  by, 
bore  the  name  of  Noah's  Ark.  To  rent 
it,  indeed,  was  to  hang  out  the  flag  of  a 
forlorn  hope  :  to  leave  it  meant  irretrievable 
failure  or  the  beginnings  of  success. 
Numbing  cold  in  winter ;  tropic  in  the 
summer  ;  always  ill-lighted  and  redolent  of 


the  beasts  below  (odour  of  the  Nativity, 
Frantz  called  it),  only  those  at  the  foot  of 
fortune's  ladder,  ascending  or  descending 
upon  it,  like  the  angels  in  Jacob's  dream, 
would  care  to  work  there. 

This  morning  began  like  a  hundred 
others.  They  worked  away  with  the  glee 
and  the  ardour  of  children  making  daisy- 
chains,  and  with  about  as  much  marketable 
utility.  At  eleven  Mono  posted  himself 
at  the  top  of  the  stone  staircase  outside  the 
great  doors  to  watch  for  the  postman — who 
passed,  however,  with  a  cheerful  shake  of 
the  head  that  told  them  the  Paris  letter 
from  the  dealer  on  commission  had  yet  to 
be  written. 

If  this  brought  a  chill  it  was  only  for  a 
moment.  A  disappointment  that  comes 
every  day  for  a  year  or  more  ceases  to  bite 
deeply.  Raoul  swung  his  brush  a  trifle 
viciously,  perhaps ;  Frantz  offered  up  a 
curse  and  Mono  a  sigh.  Then  they  chose 
to  forget. 

At  the  prime  of  the  morning  Frantz  laid 
down  his  palette  and  picked  up  his  hat  He 
made  a  little  mystery  about  his  errand,  too, 
sufficient  to  tickle  the  curiosity  of  the 
others,  and  make  them  keen  about  his 
return. 

Mono  would  have  liked  to  follow  his 
example  and  leave  the  studio  on  concerns 
of  his  own,  but  Ra,  who  assumed  a  right 
to  rule,  forbade.  He  played  truant  too 
often,  whole  days  together,  did  Mono.  The 
riverside  was  alluring,  no  doubt,  and  the 
lock,  the  Greneuil  lock,  where  the  cool 
woodlands  hang  like  drinking  cattle  over 
the  stream,  was  picturesque ;  and  so  was 
the  lock-keeper's  ripple-haired  daughter, 
and  qver  her,  or  rather  Mono's  adoration 
of  her,  Ra  shook  his  didactic  head.  Rustic 
beauty,  said  he,  might  be  worked  into  a 
picture  but  not  into  a  life ;  an  artist  is  not 
a  kingfisher,   and   so  on — excellent    little 
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moral,  of  course,  but  how  futile  when  heart- 
strings are  twanging  in  unison  ! 

Mono  was  rather  relieved  when  Frantz 
returned  with  a  shout,  and  a  queer  collec- 
tion of  rubbish  under  his  arm.  He  laid 
his  load  on  the  floor  of  the  studio.  It 
consisted  of  a  battered  silk  hat,  a  frieze 
overcoat  in  even  worse  condition,  and  a 
carriage  whip  minus  the  silver  mounts. 

"It's  beyond  belief,  almost,"  he  re- 
marked, as  he  gloated  over  his  treasures. 
"Fame  and  fortune,  yours  and  mine,  lie 
there.  Fame,  fortune,  and  fair  wives ! " 
he  repeated,  pointing  to  each  of  the  articles 
in  turn. 

Ra  laughed  incredulously,  and,  to  Frantz's 
extreme  horror,  made  as  if  to  kick  the  old 
hat  about  the  floor.  Mono  stared  and 
wondered,  less  exuberantly  gifted  with  high 
spirits  than  his  friends,  which  perhaps  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  loved  him, 
and  certainly  the  reason  why  they  called 
him  "poor"  Mono. 

"  To  work,  my  Raoul,"  Frantz  continued, 
snatching  up  his  brushes  and  dashing  at 
his,  so  far,  magnum  opus,  a  seated  Ariadne, 
or  what  Frantz  intended  for  Ariadne. 
"  You  must  finish  your  moonlight  bit  by 
Thursday,  and  on  Thursday,  by  my  royal 
word,  you  shall  sell  it.  And  Mono — oh  ! 
poor  Mono,  what  a  pity  youVe  no  style. 
Still,  we  stand  or  fall  together,  don't  we, 
Raoul  ?  " 

"Feed  or  starve  together,  you  mystery 
man — at  present  the  latter.  But  selling  ! 
That's  too  tender  a  question  to  joke 
about ! " 

"  Upon  matters  of  such  solemnity  I  never, 
never  jest,"  replied  Frantz,  pulling  his  jaws 
together  like  a  quack  at  a  fair ;  "  but  listen, 
my  dear  children,  what  your  daddy  has 
contrived  for  you.  On  Thursday,  next 
Thursday,  Martini  is  coming  to  Werles, 
Martini,  the  king  of  dealers,  who  buys 
pictures  by  the  gross,  and  scatters  com- 
missions by  the  score." 

"Martini  we  know,"  broke  in  Raoul, 
contemptously,  not  in  the  least  impressed 
by  Frantz's  bit  of  news ;  "  and  he  came  to 
Werles  last  year,  and  the  year  before  that, 
and  every  year.  And  always  he  goes  from 
the  train  to  Old  Mark's,  and  buys  a  few  of 


his  little  nudes,  and  then  back  to  the  train 
again.  And  if  he  comes  to  Werles  for  the 
next  hundred  thousand  years  he  will  never 
go  anywhere  else,  or  buy  anything  else. 
We  know  Martini,"  continued  Ra  with  a 
touch  of  bitterness.  "  Will  he  go  to  a  studio 
where  three  poor  chaps  are  starving  ?  But 
when  that's  an  accomplished  fact,  and  we're 
in  our  little  silent  tombs,  then  he'll  come 
and  buy  up  the  lot  at  a  valuation.  But  as 
for  coming  here  on  Thursday — "  and  Ra 
ended  up  with  his  shoulders  and  the  tips  of 
his  expressive  fingers. 

"It's  that  exactly,"  replied  Frantz  con- 
fidently ;  "  you  state  the  case  completely. 
He  won't  come  here  if  he  knows  it.  But 
he  won't  know  it  until  he  arrives,  and 
then—"  and  Frantz  also  made  play  with 
his  finger  tips. 

But  Raoul  was  still  unconvinced.  "That's 
old.  All  the  fellows  have  tried  it  on. 
Martini  isn't  to  be  cajoled,  nor  tricked,  nor 
kidnapped,  nor  seduced.     It's  very  old." 

"  Listen,  my  sceptic ;  what  fails  with 
others  never  fails  with  me,"  said  "Frantz 
with  confidence.  "  He  comes  by  the 
2.50;  good  old  Mark  has  told  me  so.  At 
the  station  he  takes  a  fly — these  fellows 
never  walk " 

"  We  have  to  walk,"  interjected  Ra,  with 
a  ring  of  anarchism. 

"  There  is  only  one  fly  in  Werles,  as  )  ou 
know.  I  have  hired  it,  and  on  the  box  I 
sit,  dressed  comme  fa"  Frantz  slipj»ed 
on  the  old  overcoat,  stuck  the  hat  on  his 
head,  and  snatching  a  rug  from  a  couch, 
wrapped  it  round  his  legs,  and  took  a  seat 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  very  picture 
of  a  crumbling  cocker. 

"  Martini  gets  into  my  cab.  I  drive  him 
here,  instead  of  old  Mark's,  and,  once 
inside " 

Frantz  glowed  with  enthusiasm.  Mono 
applauded,  and  even  Raoul  smiled  hope- 
fully. 

And  there  was  silence  in  the  studio. 
Each  one  built  for  himself  a  glittering 
dream.  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  dreams. 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  golden  Paris, 
mystical  Rome,  the  silence  of  palm  trees 
and    the    heat    of   deserts,    and    all    the 
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splendour  and  havoc  of  the  East  invaded 
the  studio,  and  blotted  out  the  whitewash 
and  the  cobwebs.  Even  Mono,  with  his 
sad  want  of  style,  had  his  vision,  but  it  was 
very  different  from  the  others. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  taking 
stock  of  the  canvases  on  hand.  Raoul 
and  Frantz  had  each  in  the  studio  several 
works  which  at  different  times  had  been 
hung  at  the  Salons,  besides  many  that  had 
been  rejected  there,  though  the  young 
painters  thought  no  worse  of  the  latter 
on  that  account. 

All  these  were  now  dragged  from  their 
dusty  corners,  discussed  and  criticised  once 
more ;  slight  alterations  were  marked  down, 
and  suggestions  for  their  alteration  accepted 
or  dubiously  refused. 

Then  Mono  had  to  bring  out  what 
Frantz  called  his  "  little  things,"  and  place 
them  one  by  one  on  a  chair  before  this  self- 
elected  hanging  committee,  shyly  and 
apologetically.  They  had  seen  them  all 
often  before,  but  inow  the  time  was  fateful 
and  the  verdict  more  than  usually  severe. 

Again  and  again  the  critics,  in  all  good 
faith  and  brotherhood,  shook  their 
heads,  and  Mono  removed  his  canvases 
from  the  chair,  and  wistfully  turned  their 
faces  to  the  wall  again.  For  Mono, 
indeed,  possessed  not  the  bravura  style,  the 
dash,  the  technique  that  Frantz  and 
Raoul  certainly  had.  Perhaps  he  had 
something  felse  instead)  but  it  was  some- 
thing >  they  could  not  appreciate  or  ap- 
prake. 

"It  won't  do,  Mono,"  Frantz  remon- 
strated kindly  but  firmly ;  "  they're 
impossible,  and  you  know  it  Even  the 
drawing,  now — just  look  at  that  arm!" 

"And  your  idea  of  values,"  growled 
Ra  from  beside  his  pipe,  "is — well — 
Chinese." 

At  the  end  of  it  all,  Frantz,  from  the 
height  of  his  competence,  improved  the 
occasion.  It  was  not  the  first  time,  and 
the  docile  Mono  listened  like  a  child. 

"IVe  told  you,  Mono,  old  man.  and 
I  tell  you  solemnly  again,  that  if  you 
don't  make  an  effort  to  improve  your 
style,  then  in  a  year  or  two  you 
will     be-   reduced      to     painting     stage 


fronts  in  provincial  theatres  for  a  living, 
and  you'll  be  kicked  out  of  that  by  some 
pimple-faced  lessee  in  drink  and  his 
pyjamas,  because  even  he  can  see  that  you 
don't  make  the  bright  green  curtains  and 
the  golden  tassels  look  real." 

This  terrible  picture  of  the  end  of  an 
artist  drew  a  shudder  from  both  his 
hearers.  But  the  inexorable  fellow  con- 
tinued : 

"  For  your  own  sake — for  all  our  sakes — 
do  set  to  work  in  earnest.  Stop  mooning 
the  days  away  along  the  riverside ;  stop 
philandering  about  the  woods  with  that 
dainty  little  damsel  of  yours ;  stop n 

Mono  interrupted  him  with  a  tragic  and 
appealing  gesture. 

"  I  can't  stop  ! "  he  exclaimed,  the  tears 
afloat  in  his  eyes. 

Frantz  pished  impatiently.  "  And  why 
not  ?  " 

"  We  are  married  !  " 

If  Martini  had  suddenly  appeared  in 
their  midst  and  then  dropped  down  dead 
before  buying  a  single  picture,  there  could 
not  have  been  more  dumfounded  con- 
sternation. Both  stared  at  Mono  as  if  he 
were  not  the  same  being  as  the  moment 
before.  The  only*  sound  was  the  angry 
tapping  of  Ra's  foot  on  the  floor. 

At  last  Frantz  burst  out  reproachfully : 

"It  wasn't  right — it  wasn't  fair,  not  to 
tell  us,  Mono.  We  ought  to  have  known. 
What  made  you  be  so  secret  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  angry  with  me 
if  you  knew,"  stammered  Mono,  woe 
written  large  all  over  him.  It  was  so 
unmistakably  the  utterance  of  a  child  in 
spirit  that  good-natured  Frantz  could  not 
find  in  his  heart  to  make  a  harsh  reply. 

"  But  Mono  has  been  a  fool,"  put  in  Ra, 
emphatically,  and  not  so  easily  appeased  ; 
"how  can  he  expect  to  keep  a  wife  and 
do  that  kind  of  thing?"  and  Ra  pointed 
contemptuously  to  a  canvas  which  Mono 
aimlessly  held.  "Build  a  swan's  nest 
among  the  reeds,  eh  ?  " 

That  question  Mono  had  not  yet  con- 
sidered. The  old  triumph,  youth  and 
love  trampling  on  common  sense.  He 
could  only  answer  that  he  thought  —  he 
hoped 
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Hoped!     Were    they    not    all    hopers?  Mono,  utterly   disconsolate,  as,   indeed, 

But  which  of  them  had  the  right  to  draw  he  deserved  to  be,  sank  into  a  chair  and 

a  bill  on  hope?     And— Ra  was  especially  covered  his  face. 


"  You  do  mt  twenty-four  as  good  at  that." 

bitter   here— were  they   not    all,    perhaps,  "Don't    send   me  away— don't  give  me 

fools  still  to  hope  and  still  to  struggle?  up,"  he  sobbed  out,  his  heart  torn  between 

"  It  is  the  end,"  he  declared  jeremiacallv,  love  and  friendship ;  "  I  will  learn  what  you 

"  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  career.     Bright  want — I  will  try — I  will,  indeed," 
green  curtains  and  golden  tassels.     I  gave         Frantz's  heart  smote  him.     He  turned  to 

him  one  year."  his  friend. 
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"  Ra,  what  cash  have  you — your  own,  I 
mean,"  for  Ra  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
joint  exchequer. 

"  Six  odd,"  replied  Ra,  laconically. 

"  And  I've  nearly  five.  So  to-night  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  will  do  us  the  honour 
to  dine  with  us  at  Seiner's.  The  thing's 
done  now,  Ra,  and — we  needn't  make  the 
lad  unhappy." 

Ra  growled  assent,  and  Mono,  with 
some  pattings  on  the  back,  was  induced 
to  look  forth  once  more  on  his  joy-sorrow 
patchwork  of  a  world. 

But  his  conscience  demurred  a  little  to 
the  proposed  banquet. 

"  It  is  not  right,"  he  timidly  protested ; 
"you — we  are  all  too  poor:  it  is  folly  to 
spend  so  much  on  us." 

"  I  admit  that,"  said  Frantz  candidly ; 
"  but  this  marriage  of  yours  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  stupendous  folly  that  cannot  be 
otherwise  celebrated.  I  have  an  eye  for 
harmonies  in  folly." 

So  the  little  feast  was  held  in  a  corner  of 
Sellier^s  balcony,  and,  beginning  at  sun- 
down, was  continued  under  the  stars.  The 
bride  was  both  pretty  and  charming.  Mono, 
even,  brightened  up  wonderfully  for  the 
occasion,  and  his  friends  had  to  admit 
that,  whatever  his  artistic  shortcomings, 
he  had  an  eye  for  Nature.  And  in  a  bottle 
of  Sellier's  dustiest  vintage,  which  the 
sympathetic  old  fellow  presented  to  them 
himself,  they  drank  before  they  separated 
the  jesting  toast,  "  To  our  careers." 

On  the  eventful  Thursday  the  rejuvenated 
canvases  made  a  dashing  display  on  the 
walls  of  Noah's  Ark.  Frantz's  "  Ariadne," 
by  his  right  as  strategist  and  by  general 
acclaim,  took  the  place  of  honour  on  an 
easel  opposite  the  door,  where  it  might 
entrance  Martini's  eyes  as  he  came  in, 
and  the  rest  of  the  wall  space  was  nobly 
filled.  At  first  room  was  found  for  one  of 
Mono's  bits,  but  he  himself  afterwards 
withdrew  it  to  make  way  for  another  of 
Frantz's  six-footers,  gaily  remarking  that 
after  Martini's  visit  Frantz  could  play  the 
patron  of  the  arts  himself. 

As  the  hour  drew  near,  Frantz  disap- 
peared to  occupy  his  box-seat,  by  favour  of 
the  rightful  tenant,  a  staunch  friend  of  the 


trio;  Mono  departed  from  the  scene  of 
excitement — no  need  to  ask  whither ;  and 
Raoul  remained  in  the  studio  to  watch  with 
some  anxiety  the  outcome  of  the  comedy. 

He  need  have  had  no  fear,  however. 
Frantz  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  landed  his  big  fish  without  a  hitch, 
followed  him  up  the  stairs,  whip  in  hand, 
and  shut  the  door  of  the  Ark  upon  him 
with  a  magnificent  bow. 

Now  Martini,  though  a  bugbear  to  the 
imagination,  was  by  no  means  so  terrible  as 
his  reputation.  Brusque  and  outspoken,  he 
indeed  was  the  complete  man  of  business ; 
difficult  of  approach,  as  became  a  king  in 
his  calling ;  incredulous  of  new  men,  for  he 
had  spent  his  years  in  dipping  for  pearls 
in  a  shoreless  ocean  of  mediocrity,  yet  he 
was  not  without  a  strain  of  good  nature,  and 
could  appreciate  smartness  and  enterprise, 
even  at  his  own  expense.  So,  when  he  saw 
Frantz's  bow,  and  Raoul's  anxious  and 
conciliatory  smile,  and  knew  that  for  once 
in  his  life  he  had  been  kidnapped  and 
tricked,  he  ejaculated  a  harmless  necessary 
execration  or  two,  and  slapping  his  late 
cocker  on  the  back  by  way  of  rough  com- 
pliment, he  resigned  himself  into  their 
hands  without  further  protest. 

"  I'll  give  you  ten  minutes,"  he  remarked, 
"  but  you  must  drive  me  on  to  Mark's."' 

"The  cab  waits,"  replied  Frantz  cheer- 
fully. 

So  Martini,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  his  overcoat  bulging  in  a  manner 
suggestive  of  cheque  books,  began  his 
examination  of  the  assembled  treasure  of 
art.  He  walked  rapidly  from  canvas  to 
canvas,  while  Frantz  and  Ra  circulated 
behind  him  silently,  and  with  beating 
hearts.  Here  he  was  heard  to  chuckle, 
there  he  grunted,  at  another  he  made  a 
gesture  with  his  gloved  hand.  But  he 
uttered  nothing  articulate  until  he  had 
completed  his  perambulation,  and  stood 
once  more  before  Ariadne,  enthroned  on 
the  easel. 

Then  he  ominously  fastened  a  loose 
button  of  his  coat. 

"  You  won't  thank  me  for  my  opinion/' 
he  said,  loudly  and  cheerfully ;  "  youngsters 
never  do." 
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Frantz  looked  at  Raoul,  and  Raoul  at 
Frantz.  They  didn't  want  his  opinion, 
they  wanted  his  cheque. 

"  But  I'm  going  to  give  it,"  continued 
the  autocrat,  not  unobservant  of  the  falling 
countenances  of  his  hearers.  "You're 
young,  and  they're  young.  Oh  1  So 
deliciously  green  and  young." 

"  They've  been  hung  at  the  Salons,  most 
of  them,"  ejaculated  Frantz  uneasily. 

"Of  course  they  have,"  retorted  Martini 
with  a  laugh,  "  and  they  didn't  find  a  buyer 
there,  did  they  ?  And,  mark  me,  they  never 
will.  Not  that  they're  not  clever,  I  admit, 
in  their  way.  But  what's  that  ?  I  can  lay 
my  hands  on  a  hundred — like  enough  a 
thousand — young  fellows  who  can  turn  out 
that  style  of  thing  by  the  square  mile,"  and 
he  indicated  Ariadne  with  the  point  of  his 
umbrella.  "But  I  never  found  a  single 
soul  that  would  pay  money  for  'em.  And 
I  never  shall.  Nobody  wants  them. 
Nobody  cares  whether  you  ever  paint 
another  or  not.  Oh,  you  say,  the  public — 
I  know  how  you  young  fellows  talk — what 
do  the  public  understand  of  Art  with  a  big 
'A.'  And  you  call  them  philistine  and 
bourgeois  and  other  bad  names,  and  you 
feel  comforted.  But  you  don't  feel  fed. 
And  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  edible, 
should  they  feed  you  for  painting  what  they 
wouldn't  tell  their  names  to  look  at.  It's 
the  public  that  pays  the  piper,  and  it's  them 
who're  going  to  call  the  tune.  Yes,  and 
you'll  have  to  dance  to  it,  too. 

"  Look  here,"  he  continued,  taking  out 
his  watch,  to  see  if  his  ten  minutes  were 
up,  "I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  sound  advice. 
Go  and  get  an  old  woman  for  a  model,  and 
paint  one  of  her  wrinkles,  just  one,  with  a 
bit  of  sympathy,  a  bit  of  imagination,  and 
all  your  own  cleverness,  and  I'll  buy  that 
wrinkle  of  you,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as 
a  bargain.  But  as  for  all  this  lot — you'd 
better  spend  your  time  painting  shop-fronts, 
sticking  gilt  letters  on  a  crimson " 

His  crestfallen  hearers  turned  away ;  the 
conclusion  of  that  sentence  they  did  not 
wish  to  hear :  they  could  say  that  sort  of 
thing  themselves.  But  Martini  was  in 
going  order,  and  cared  little  whether  they 
listened  or  not. 


"Six-foot  females  in  fancy  dress"— and 
he  thrust  forward  his  umbrella  at  the  unfor- 
tunate subject  of  his  animadversions — 
"wouldn't  sell  as  roofing  for  a  pigstye." 

As  he  touched  the  canvas  it  over- 
balanced, and  came  toppling  from  its  place. 
Its  loving  possessor  in  vain  started  forward 
to  arrest  its  fall.  It  struck  the  floor  of  the 
studio  with  a  flat  whaff,  both  epic  and 
symbolic  in  one.  So  fell  their  confident 
hopes,  and  they  were  left  contemplating 
the  ruins. 

Then  the  painful  silence  was  broken  by 
a  wrathful  exclamation  from  the  dealer. 

"  You  idiots  !     You  remarkable  idiots  !  " 

The  exclamation  was  emphatic  and  the 
tone  sincere. 

Martini  was  staring  through  the  skeleton 
of  the  empty  easel  at  the  wall  beyond. 
There,  hitherto  hidden  by  the  despised 
charms  of  Ariadne,  hung  one  of  Mono's 
little  things.  A  tender,  tremulous  twilight, 
half  day,  half  dark,  wherein  a  slender  girl, 
stooping  over  the  margin  of  a  stream, 
plucked  from  the  reeds  a  handful  of  blue 
irises.  The  foreground  was  the  water,  and 
one  of  the  flowers,  escaping  from  her  grasp, 
circled  away  down  the  stream.  Although 
the  face  was  dark  and  ill-defined,  Frantz 
and  Ra  knew  the  figure  well.  Mono,  per- 
haps for  the  fiftieth  time,  had  been  painting 
his  wife. 

"  Wasting  my  time  showing  me  a  pack 
of  rubbish  when  you've  got  a  gem  like  that 
in  the  place,"  Martini  went  on,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  picture.  "  Which  of  you 
mighty  geniuses  did  that,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

The  pair  were  dumbfounded.  Was  it 
possible  that  this  severe  critic  meant  the 
praise  they  heard?  Why,  the  shoulder  of 
the  figure — nay,  the  nose  itself — was  clean 
out  of  all  drawing.  Both  of  them  had  told 
Mono  so  a  dozen  times.  Was  the  world 
going  to  turn  upside  down  under  their  feet  ? 

"  Who  did  it,  I  say  ?  " 

"That's  not  ours,"  stammered  Frantz 
at  length.  "That's  Mono's.  He  works 
with  us." 

"Perhaps  you  teach  him,  eh?"  The 
accent  of  sarcasm  was  unmistakable,  and 
Frantz  reddened.  "  Can't  you  see  that's 
worth  all  your  trash  ten  times  over  ?  " 
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"  But  the  nose ,"  began  Raoul,  argu- 

mentatively,  when  Frantz  stopped  him  with 
a  sharp  dig  of  his  elbow  and  a  whisper. 

"  Don't  tell  him  about  that.  Perhaps 
he's  going  to  buy  it." 

"  Nose  ! "  exclaimed  Martini,  impatiently. 
"  Is  there  nothing  in  the  world  but  noses  ? 
I'll  tell  you  it's  a  picture,  not  a  sticky 
school-of-art  daub.     Fetch  your  Mono." 

But  another  idea  entered  Frantz's 
bemused  noddle.  He  stuck  his  hands 
deep  into  his  pockets  and  looked  defiant. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  He's  a 
good  little  fellow,  and  I  won't  have  him 
guyed.  You  can  say  what  you  like  to  us, 
if  it  amuses  you ;  but  Mono  —  that's 
another  affair." 

Martini  said  not  a  word,  but,  un- 
buttoning his  coat,  extracted  a  fat  pocket- 
book,  and  taking  out  a  hundred-franc  note, 
handed  it  to  Frantz. 

"Ten per  cent  guarantee  of  good  faith," 
he  said.     "  Now  will  you  fetch  him  ? " 

This  time  Frantz  darted  away  like  a 
Dash.  The  world  had  indeed  come  topsy- 
turvy, but  what  mattered  it  which  of  the 
three  came  out  on  top? 

When  he  returned  with  Mono  he  found 
Martini  actually  on  his  knees  groping  in 
the  dust  of  the  corners  and  dragging  to 
light  Mono's  despised  pictures,  gloating 
and  grunting  over  each  treasure  he  found, 
while  Ra  was  taking  them  from  his  hands 
and  placing  them  on  the  walls  in  front  of 
their  own. 

"  A  thousand  francs,"  said  Frantz,  when 
Martini  rose  to  his  feet.  "  You'll  have  to 
stick  to  that" 


But  Martini  did  not  do  things  by  hahes 
or  on  the  retail  scale. 

"  You  do  me  twenty-four  as  good  as 
that,"  he  proposed  to  poor  astonished  and 
almost  frightened  Mono,  "and  I'll  give 
you  a  thousand  francs  apiece  for  them." 

Ra  gasped,  and  Mono  would  have 
agreed  to  the  bargain  with  alacrity,  but 
Frantz  intervened. 

"  No  I  You  won't,"  he  said  to  the  dealer. 
"  You'll  give  him  a  thousand  for  the  first 
four,  sixteen  hundred  for  the  next  four,  two 
thousand  two  hundred  for  the  next  four, 
and  so  on,  progressively." 

Martini  grinned. 

■ "  You're  a  keen  one,"  he  said  to  Frantz, 
with  appreciation.  "  I  suppose  that's  the 
way  you  pay  me  for  my  good  advice  ? 
Well,  I'll  give  it  him,  on  one  condition : 
that  he  gives  up  taking  lessons  from  you. 
It'll  take  him  two  years.  And  now, 
Mr.  Cocher,  I  think  well  be  moving  on.' 

But  Frantz  had  not  quite  finished. 

"  He's  married,"  he  said  to  the  dealer. 

"I'm  sure  I  congratulate  him,"  Martini 
drily  replied. 

"Just  married." 

"  My  felicitations." 

"And  wants  to  set  up  housekeeping,  A 
hundred  francs  does  not  go  far  that  way." 

Martini  laughed.  "  Thoughtful  boy,"  he 
said  to  his  cocher,  just  a  trifle  ironically. 
"  You  should  give  up  Art,  with  a  big  '  A,' 
and  turn  dealer,  like  me." 

All  the  same,  he  took  out  his  cheque- 
book and  made  Mono  a  substantial  advance. 

Then  Frantz  conducted  him  to  his  cab. 

The  wonderful  visit  was  over. 
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THE  BOARD  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  FORCE 


By    HUGH   B.    PHILPOTT 


NOW  that  the  London  Board  Schools 
are  about  to  become  the  London 
County  Schools,  an  inquiry  into  the  place 
these  schools  have  filled  in  the  life  of 
London  should  have  some  special  interest. 
But  such  an  inquiry  would  be  very  in- 
complete if  it  took  into  account  nothing 
but  the  educational  work  of  the  schools. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  bene- 
ficent activities  of  the  London  Board 
Schools  have  very  little  connection  with 
"the  Three  Its."  A  child  is  a  bundle  of 
problems,  and  the  most  successful  teacher 
is  he  who  solves  the  greatest  number  of 
these  problems.  Nor  can  the  teacher 
ignore  those  problems  which  lie  outside 
the  realm  of  pedagogy.  No  teacher,  least 
of  all  a  Board  School  teacher,  can  afford 
to  say :  "  My  business  is  to  teach 
according  to  a  certain  syllabus,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  my  pupils'  food  and 
clothes,  their  homes  and  their  parents,  their 
play  and  their  holidays."  To  adopt  such 
an  attitude  would  be  to  fling  away  oppor- 
tunities, to  refuse  the  moral  leadership  that 
is  the  teacher's  highest  function,  to  choose 
the  menial  rather  than  the  kingly  office. 

Many  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
School  Board  work  arise  out  of  the  poverty 
of  large   numbers   of  the   scholars.     The 


child  who  has  come  to  school  without 
any  breakfast  and  who  is  habitually  under- 
fed, appears  dull  and  listless.  When  the 
eyes  of  his  schoolfellows  sparkle  with  delight 
at  some  thrilling  story  from  history  or  some 
interesting  chemical  experiment,  he  is 
listlessly  gazing  into  vacancy ;  he  seems 
hardly  able  to  grasp  and  retain  a  single 
item  of  fresh  information ;  the  starved 
brain  simply  cannot  do  its  work.  The 
boy  who  has  been  at  work  since  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  delivering  milk  or 
selling  newspapers,  is  often  late  at  school 
in  the  morning  and  sleepy  in  the  afternoon. 
Sometimes  before  afternoon  school  is  over, 
the  overtaxed  machine  has  quite  run  down, 
and  he  has  fallen  asleep  at  his  desk,  and 
the  teacher,  knowing  that  he  will  be  at 
work  again  in  the  evening,  mercifully  lets 
him  sleep  on.  Poverty  is  a  direct  cause, 
too,  of  much  irregularity  and  unpunctuality 
in  attendance.  "  No  boots  "  is  a  common 
excuse  for  absence  from  school,  and  the 
need  of  mothers  to  go  out  to  work,  leaving 
the  children  to  look  after  themselves,  often 
accounts  for  children  coming  to  school 
dirty  or  late  or  staying  away  altogether- 
There  is  no  better  way  of  learning  some- 
thing of  the  nature  and  variety  of  the 
problems  and  difficulties  that  confront  the 
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Board  School  teacher  than  by  spending  an 
hour  or  two  in  one  of  the  poorest  schools. 
Let  us  take  by  way  of  example  a  school 
situated  in  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of 
Lambeth — Johanna  Street  by  name.  Some 
of  the  cases  which  come  under  the 
teachers'  notice  here  throw  a  vivid  light  on 
the  Conditions  of  child  life  among  the 
London  poor.  The  headmaster,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Wilkins,  points  out  a  boy  who  had  absented 
himself  from  school  and  home  for  a  whole 
week.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  he 
and  another  lad  had  been  sleeping  in  a 
disused  cistern  on  some  demolished 
property  in  the  neighbourhood,  whence 
they  sallied  forth  in  the  early  morning  to 
Covent  Garden  market  and  stole  a  few 
cauliflowers;  these  they  sold  during  the 
day  and  bought  food  with  the  proceeds, 
returning  at  night  to  their  queer  and 
comfortless  resting-place.  This  programme 
was  repeated  day  after  day,  until  the  long 
arm  of  the  law,  in  the  person  of  a  police- 
man, reached  them,  and  their  adventurous 
career  was  stopped.  Another  boy  pointed 
out  was  one  of  two  brothers  whose  mother 
had  deserted  them,  and  whose  father  was 
undergoing  a  week's  imprisonment  in  lieu 
of  the  fine  he  could  not  pay  for  keeping 
the  youngest  boy  from  school.  The  boys 
are  absolutely  without  means  of  support, 
and  apparently  dependent  for  their  food 
upon  the  kindness  of  a  neighbour,  herself 
extremely  poor. 

At  this  school  a  register  is  kept  of  all 
children  helped  with  free  meals  or  other- 
wise, and  the  particulars  given  are  melan- 
choly reading.  Here  are  three  entries, 
chosen  almost  at  random  : — 

(a)  "  Father  46  weeks  in  hospital  with 
stone  in  kidney ;  mother  dropsy  in  leg ; 
grandmother  helps  and  landlady  is  kind." 

(if)  "  Mother,  widow,  takes  round  oil 
to  sell  to  cabmen.  Rent  5s. ;  three  in 
family ;  bread  and  butter  for  dinner ;  boy 
sells  cough  tablets  on  Saturday." 

(c)  "  Father  out  of  work ;  mother  blind ; 
five  in  one  room  ;  meals  generally  bread 
or  bread  and  butter." 

These  are  only  a  few  cases  which  are 
typical  of  hundreds  to  be  found  in  all  the 
poorer  districts  of  London.     It  is  obvious 


that  such  children  are  heavily  handicapped 
in  the  educational  race  as  compared  with 
the  well-fed  and  well-cared-for  children 
of  happier  homes.  And  the  mere  pro- 
fessional desire,  which  every  good  teacher 
has,  that  his  class  or  his  school  shall 
compare  favourably  with  others,  might 
impel  him  to  do  something  to  ameliorate 
the  hard  condition  of  the  children's  lives. 
And  perhaps  it  is  partly  for  that  reason 
that  teachers  have  been  so  energetic  in 
promoting  and  assisting  social  and  philan- 
thropic efforts  in  connection  with  their 
schools — efforts  so  varied  and  arduous 
that,  as  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  headmaster  at 
Johanna  Street,  remarked,  "I  might  be  busy 
here  all  day  without  doing  any  educational 
work  at  all."  But  the  strongest  appeal  has 
been  that  which  silent  suffering  and  want — 
especially  in  children — must  always  make 
to  humane  men  and  women. 

"  It  made  my  heart  ache,"  said  Mr. 
Wilkins,  "when  I  first  came  here  and 
saw  the  white  pinched  faces  of  the  boys. 
I  wanted  to  put  a  beef-steak  into  each  of 
them  before  I  began  teaching  them."  And 
so  he  set  to  work  to  establish  a  fund 
which  provides  not  beef-steaks  but  good 
nourishing  soup  throughout  the  winter 
months  for  the  poorest  scholars  in  his 
own  and  two  neighbouring  schools.  Tickets 
for  the  dinners  are  not  given  without 
strict  investigation,  every  effort  being 
made  to  prevent  parents  who  can  feed 
their  children  being  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  doing  so.  Only  in  cases  where 
the  children  without  such  help  would  be 
suffering  from  absolute  hunger  are  the 
tickets  given.  Yet  at  Johanna  Street  last 
winter  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  children 
had  to  be  provided  with  free  dinners. 
When  I  visited  the  school  in  May  the 
winter  dinners  had  ceased,  the  experience 
being  that  the  pinch  of  poverty  is  not  so 
keenly  felt  in  the  summer  months.  Yet 
when  Mr.  Wilkins  asked  a  class  of  about 
fifty  boys  if  any  of  them  had  come  to 
school  that  day  without  any  dinner,  nine 
held  up  their  hands,  and  if  we  eliminate 
one  fastidious  young  gentleman  who  could 
not  eat  boiled  rice,  there  remained  eight, 
or  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  class,  for  whom 
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that  day  no  mid-day  meal  had  been  pro- 
vided. In  answer  to  a  further  question, 
more  than  half  the  class  indicated  that 
they  had  got  their  feet  wet  coming  to 
school  (it  was  a  very  wet  day),  and  a  glance 
at  the  boots  showed  that  there  was  no 
exaggeration  here. 

In  all  parts  of  London  during  the  winter 
months  the  beneficent  work  of  feeding  the 
hungry  children  goes  on.  The  teachers 
are  always  active  and  willing  helpers  in  the 
work,  which  is,  of  course,  purely  voluntary, 
and  very  often  they  are  the  prime  movers 
and  organisers.  The  meals  given  may  be 
breakfasts  or  dinners,  or  both.  The  menu 
varies  a  good  deal  in  different  places; 
breakfast  generally  consists  of  bread  and 
butter  or  bread  and  jam  (London  children 
won't  eat  porridge),  with  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
or  milk.  Dinner  may  consist  of  roast 
meat  and  vegetables,  varied  by  stews  and 
meat  puddings,  or  it  may  be  a  simple 
repast  of  buns  or  bread  and  jam,  with 
cocoa ;  but  the  meal  most  widely  favoured 
is  a  good  nourishing  soup,  with  bread.    The 


cost  varies  from  a  halfpenny  to  threepence 
a  meal ;  probably  one  penny  very  approxi- 
mately represents  the  average  cost  of  all 
the  meals — breakfasts  and  dinners — given 
to  Board  School  children.  Such  a  result 
is  the  most  striking  testimony  that  could 
be  given  to  the  economical  and  careful 
administration  of  the  various  funds.  It  is, 
of  course,  only  possible  because  practically 
the  whole  of  the  work  is  done  by  voluntary 
helpers. 

Sometimes  the  meals  are  provided  on 
the  school  premises,  sometimes  on  church 
or  mission  premises  lent  for  the  purpose. 
The  greater  number  of  the  meals  given  are 
free,  the  tickets  being  distributed  by  the 
teachers  after  careful  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  applicant,  but  in  a 
considerable  minority  of  cases  the  children 
pay  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cost. 

A  specially  interesting  and  well-organised 
system  of  food  supply  is  that  of  the  East 
Lambeth  Teachers'  Association,  which  in 
the  winter  of  1902-3  provided  nearly  93,000 
dinners  for  the  needy  children  of  thirty' 
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eight   South  London  schools.     The  fund,  J.  W.  Horsley,  M.A.,  and  an  energetic  band 

whichhas  now  been  in  existence  for  twelve  of  voluntary  workers.      Here  the  food  for 

years,  originated  in  this  wise:  Mr.  W.  H.  nearly  all  the  participating  schools  is  cooked 

Libby,   the  head    master    of   the    Board  over-night   and  placed  in   specially  made 

School      at      Victory     Place,      Walworth,  asbestos-lined  vessels,  in  which  it  will  keep 

noticing  two  brothers  in  his    school  who  hot  for  twenty-four  hours.     In  the  morning 

seemed  very  weak  and   languid,  asked  if  the  cans  containing  the  hot  soup  or  pud- 

they   were   hungry.     "  Yes,    sir,"  was   the  ding,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  despatched 

by      vans      to 


have  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  for 
two  days."  To 
test  the  truth 
of  this  state- 
ment, Mr. 
Libby  sent  out 
for  a  penny- 
worth of  the 
stalest  bread 
that  could  be 
obtained ;  this 
he  gave  to  the 
boys  and  they 
devoured        it 

Believing  this 
to       be       no 

isolated  case, 
though  per- 
haps a  speci- 
ally bad  one, 
Mr.  Libby  en- 
listed the  sym- 
pathy and  help 
of  his  fellow 
teachers,  and 
the      Scholars' 


Me. 


Fund 
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started.  street  station. 

Very  sub- 
stantial help  was  obtained  from  a  gentle- 
man whose  ambition  it  was  to  convert 
the  world  to  vegetarianism,  and  in  defer- 
ence to  his  views  (he  Association  still 
works  on  strictly  vegetarian  lines.  The 
dinners  consist  of  soup  or  pudding,  and 
the  preparation  and  distribution  are  car- 
ried out  in  a  quite  unique  manner.  The 
crypt  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Walworth,  has 
been  equipped  as  a  food  supply  depot, 
and  is  under  the  management  of  the  Rev. 


reach  the  dif- 
ferent centres 
in  time  for 
dinner.  If  re- 
quired, the 
Association 
can  supply 
5,000  meals  a 
day  at  an  in- 
clusive cost  of 
a  penny  per 
meal. 

One  admir- 
able feature 
about  the 
Lambeth  sys- 
tem is  that 
meals  are  pro- 
vided not  only 
for  destitute 
children  but 
for  those  who 
are  able  and 
willing  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the 
meal.  Thou- 
sands of  Board 
School  chil- 
dren are  unable 
to  get  a  com- 
fortable and 
nourishing 
meal  at  home,  because  their  mothers 
are  obliged  to  go  out  to  work.  Such 
children  are  sent  to  school  with  a  make- 
shift dinner  consisting,  probably,  of  slices 
of  bread  and  butter,  or  with  a  few  pence 
which  they  expend  not  more  wisely  than 
might  be  expected.  In  winter-time  a 
hot  dinner  obtainable  at  school  for  a 
penny  or  twopence  would  be  a  real  boon 
to  many  such,  and  not  the  least  advantage 
of  the  extension  of  this  system  would  be 
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that  no  stigma  of  pauperism  would  attach 
to  the  eating  of  a  school  dinner.  At  the 
Lambeth  schools  the  diners  do  not  know 
who  of  their  number  have  paid  the  full 
cost,  who  part  of  the  cost,  and  who  have 
come  in  with  free  tickets. 

Although  the  School  Board  may  not 
spend  the  ratepayers'  money  on  feeding 
the  children,  it  has  always  encouraged  the 
efforts  of  voluntary  workers  in  this  direc- 
tion. At  one  time  the  general  feeling 
seemed  to  be  that  school  meals  ought  to 
be  given  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  In 
1885  the  Board  passed  a  resolution 
authorising  the  use  of  schoolrooms  for 
such  meals,  and  two  years  later  it  resolved 
that  certain  new  schools  should  be  built 
with  covered  playgrounds  specially 
adapted  "  so  that  they  may  be  utilised,  if 
necessary,  for  the  provision  of  penny 
dinners."  But  the  work  developed  more 
in  the  direction  of  free  than  of  paid 
dinners.  An  investigation  made  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Board  in  1895, 
showed  that  during  one  week  of  February 
in  that  year  the  number  of  meals  supplied 
to  Board  School  children,  admission  to 
which  was  through  the  agency  of  the 
teachers — that  is  to  say,  excluding  any 
meals  that  might  be  supplied  by  agencies 
acting  independently  of  the  schools,  was 
122,605.  These  meals  were  received  by 
51,897  separate  children,  or  a  little  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  children  then  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Board  Schools.  Of  the 
whole  number,  only  656  meals  were  paid 
for  at  a  penny  or  more,  about  ninety  per 
cent,  being  quite  free.  The  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  need  for 
the  provision  of  meals  to  underfed  children 
was  being  pretty  well  met  by  local  effort, 
but  that  in  some  respects  the  organisation 
might  be  improved  to  prevent  overlapping 
and  the  waste  of  charitable  funds. 

A  society  which  has  been  of  great 
assistance  in  co-ordinating  various  local 
efforts  and  improving  organisation,  as  well 
as  in  providing  funds  for  the  work,  is  the 
London  Schools  Dinner  Association.  This 
Association  was  founded  in  1889,  to  work 
with  existing  organisations,  and  so  secure 
more  efficient  and  economical  administration 


of  the  funds.  Before  making  a  grant  to  a 
local  committee,  the  Association  requires 
full  particulars  of  the  number  of  meals 
likely  to  be  required,  the  amount  of  local 
subscriptions,  and  the  methods  of  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  be  adopted.  It 
makes  grants  for  a  fortnight  only;  but 
these  can  be  renewed  if  the  need  continues, 
and  a  full  return  is  sent,  showing  how  the 
money  has  been  expended.  The  associa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  J.  R.  Diggle  is  chairman, 
assists  denominational  as  well  as  Board 
Schools,  and  its  grants,  which,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  are  supplemented  by 
sums  collected  locally,  amounted  last  year 
to  ^2,184.  There  are  also  several  other 
societies  which  collect  and  administer  funds 
for  feeding  hungry  children. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  School  Board  members 
and  representatives  of  voluntary  schools  and 
of  the  various  dinner  funds,  has  been  formed 
with  a  view  to  introducing  further  efficiency 
and  uniformity  into  the  administration  of 
the  funds.  The  Committee  has  sought  to 
secure  the  establishment  in  every  school 
where  dinners  are  given  of  a  sub-committee 
of  a  particular  type,  which  should  manage 
the  work  on  uniform  lines  and  furnish 
statistics  to  the  central  office.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Committee  has  done  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  good  in  checking  careless 
or  indiscriminate  administration  of  relief, 
but  having  no  money  to  spend,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  become  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  work,  and  its  efforts  have 
sometimes  met  with  the  chilling  reception 
not  infrequently  accorded  to  those  who 
seek  to  organise  the  charity  of  others. 
Some  of  the  local  workers  have  argued 
that  as  they  pay  the  piper  they  ought  to 
call  the  tune,  and  have  been  unwilling  to 
modify  methods  of  administration  which 
they  consider  have  worked  quite  well.  But 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee the  work  of  feeding  the  hungry 
children  is  on  the  whole  being  very  well 
done,  and  subscribers  to  the  various  funds 
need  have  little  fear  that  their  benefactions 
will  be  wastefully  or  unwisely  administered. 

Hardly  less  necessary  than  the  provision 
of  food  is  the  provision  of  clothes  for  some 
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of  the  children.  There  are  some  pitiable 
little  objects  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
Board  Schools,  though  often  the  poorest 
parents  make  a  most  gallant  effort  to  send 
their  children  to  school  looking  neat  and 
respectable.  But  even  where  rags  and 
tatters  do  not  arrest  the  eye  and  appeal 
for  pity  and  help  the  need  may  be  really 
very  great.  A  pinafore  may  hide  sad 
deficiencies,  or  a  neat  appearance  may  be 
obtained  only  by  wearing  midsummer  gar- 
ments in  the  depth  of  winter.  Especially 
in  the  matter  of  boots  a  little  help  is  often 
sadly  needed,  and  when  given  goes  a  long 
way  not  only  towards  increasing  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  children  but  towards 
the  improving  of  school  attendance.  Chil- 
dren will  come  to  school  with  boots  that 
are  several  degrees  worse  than  no  boots  at 
all,  but  there  comes  a  day  when  the  boots 
positively  fall  off  the  feet,  and  then  the 
children  stay  at  home.  For,  to  come  to 
school  barefoot  may  be  recommended  by 
teachers  as  no  great  hardship  in  summer 
weather,  but  public  opinion  among  parents 
and  children  regards  it  as  a  degradation 
to  which  even  a  police-court  summons  is  to 
be  preferred. 

In  this  matter,  the  Barefoot  Mission  of 
the  Ragged  School  Union  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  the  Board  Schools,  and  in  many 
schools  teachers  are  indefatigable  in  ob- 
taining through  private  channels  gifts  of 
clothes  and  boots  for  the  most  needy  of 
the  children.  One  charitable  lady  keeps  a 
whole  school  in  boots  in  return  for  a  penny 
a  week  from  each  child.  In  other  schools 
there  are  boot  clubs  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  and  savings  banks  for  general  pur- 
poses are  carried  on  in  very  many  schools. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  these 
charitable  efforts  is  the  large  share  which 
the  children  themselves  take  in  them. 
Many  of  the  free  dinner  funds  obtain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  contri- 
butions from  the  more  comfortably  circum- 
stanced children.  In  many  schools  where 
there  is  no  need  for  free  dinners  collections 
are  made  on  behalf  of  the  poorer  schools. 
At  one  school — Old  Castle  Street,  White- 
chapel — I  found  a  well  organised  benevolent 
fund  entirely  supported  by   the  children 


themselves.  Weekly  collections  are  taken, 
and  the  money  not  only  supplies  dinners 
for  the  poorest  children  in  the  school  but 
goes  to  the  relief  of  any  special  distress. 
Cases  of  illness  or  other  exceptional  need 
in  the  families  of  their  school-fellows  are 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  teachers  by 
the  children  themselves,  who  thus  not  only 
help  their  friends  but  themselves  receive 
valuable  training  in  practical  benevolence. 

Akin  to  the  case  of  the  underfed  and 
the  ill-clad  is  that  of  the  overworked. 
Thousands  of  school  children  begin  to 
work  for  wages  long  before  they  leave 
school,  the  girls  in  domestic  work,  the 
boys  running  errands,  helping  in  barbers1 
shops,  delivering  milk,  selling  newspapers, 
etc.  And  where  the  work  is  light  and  the 
hours  are  not  long,  there  is  probably  no 
harm  done,  and  the  few  shillings  earned 
may  add  appreciably  to  the  comfort  of  the 
family,  including  the  youngster  himself.  But 
unfortunately  in  a  great  many  cases  the  need 
or  cupidity  of  parents  and  the  callousness 
of  employers  involves  the  children  in  work 
far  beyond  their  strength,  entirely  depriving 
them  of  recreation,  and  even  cutting  short 
the  hours  of  sleep. 

An  investigation  made  by  the  School 
Board  in  1899  into  the  conditions  of 
employment  out  of  school  hours  of  the 
children  in  1 1 2  schools  showed  that  more 
than  1,000  children  worked  30  or  more 
hours  a  week,  while  there  were  actually 
some  who  worked  more  than  60  hours  a 
week.  Many  of  these  children  would  be 
"half-timers"  at  school,  but  even  so  the 
double  strain  of  lessons  and  work  must 
have  been  terribly  severe.  Unfortunately 
in  dealing  with  this  child  slavery  the 
teachers  and  the  School  Board  have  been 
almost  powerless.  Their  successors  will  be 
in  a  stronger  position  for  combating  the 
evil.  The  Employment  of  Children  Act, 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st 
January,  1904,  forbids  the  employment  cf 
any  child  under  fourteen  between  the  hours 
of  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  and  the  employment 
of  any  child  under  1 1  in  street  trading  at 
any  hour.  It  also  empowers  the  County 
Councils  to  prohibit  particular  employments 
likely   to   be  injurious    to    children,    and 
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generally  to  regulate  the  hours  and  condi- 
tions of  their  labour.  By  a  drastic  use  of 
its  powers  the  London  County  Council  may 
do  much  to  lighten  the  unjust  burden  which 
rests  on  so  many  London  children,  and 
incidentally  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its 
schools. 

There  is  also  another,  and  a  very  inter- 
esting, side  to  what  may  be  called  the 
extra-scholastic  work  of  the  Board  School. 
Apart  from  the  relief  of  absolute  poverty, 


and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  act  as 
leaders  of  the  revels,  have  come  to  help 
them  play  pleasantly  and  wisely.  There  is 
no  restraint,  except  such  as  courtesy  and 
good  taste  demand,  and  no  lessons  are 
learned,  except  the  invaluable  ones  of  un- 
selfishness, good  temper,  and  fair  play, 
which  are  acquired  insensibly  as  the 
evening's  entertainment  proceeds. 

This  delightful  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
Children's  Happy  Evening  Association,  an 


the  Board  School  stands  for  a  great  deal  of 
brightness,  refinement,  and  real  enjoyment 
for  the  children.  During  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  many  of  the  schools  become 
periodically  the  homes  of  mirth  and  revelry. 
Once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight,  the 
children  return  to  school  in  the  evening 
armed  with  tickets,  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  their  teachers,  entitling  them 
to  participate  in  what  is  in  fact,  as  well  as 
in  name,  a  "  Happy  Evening."  The  object 
now  is  enjoyment  pure  and  simple.  The 
children  are  bent  on  play,  and  the  teachers 


association  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose 
object  it  is  to  brighten  the  lives  of  Board 
School  children  by  providing  recreative 
evenings  for  them  in  the  School  Board 
buildings.  The  Board,  always  willing  to 
facilitate  any  efforts  making  for  the.  welfare 
and  happiness  of  its  children,  grants  the 
use  of  the  buildings  without  charge  to  the 
Association  beyond  the  remuneration  of 
the  caretakers,  and  the  Association  now 
has  115  branches  meeting  in  83  schools, 
and  providing  amusement  periodically  for 
more  than  16,000  children. 
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The  movement  has  succeeded  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  enlisting  the  sympathy  and 
practical  help  of  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  is  the  President  of 
the  Association,  and  takes  a  lively  and 
practical  interest  in  its  welfare.  The 
Countess  of  Jersey,  who  is  President  of 
the  Council,  is  a  very  active  worker,  and 
among  the  800  voluntary  helpers  are  many 
ladies  who  are  familiar  figures  in  West- 
End    drawing- rooms.       This    coming    to- 


restraining  bitterness  and  uncharitableness 
in  the  Socialistic  and  Labour  propaganda 
of  the  future. 

The  programme  of  a  "  Happy  Evening  " 
generally  takes  the  form  of  a  judicious 
combination  of  romping  games  in  the 
school  hall,  with  quieter  occupations  in  the 
class-rooms.  Naturally  the  details  vary 
according  to  the  number,  tastes,  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  helpers,  but  a  visit 
to  any  one  branch  will  give  us  a  fair  idea 


note  by  IIrr.ry  Irving,  Horlty. 
"HAPPY    EVENING" — THE   GAME   OF   STATUES.       ON   THE    ROOF   PLAYGROUND   OF 
STANHOPE   STREET  SCHOOL. 


gether  in  sympathetic  association  of  rich 
and  poor  must  be  numbered  among  the 
incidental  advantages  of  the  movement. 
One  can  well  believe  that  some  prejudices 
regarding  the  working  classes  have  been 
dispelled  in  the  minds  of  some  who,  week 
after  week,  have  come  amongst  Board 
School  children  in  a  spirit  not  of  patronage 
but  of  sympathetic  helpfulness.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  well  be  that  the  memory 
of  kindly  words  and  gracious  deeds  on  the 
part  of  wealthy  or  titled  helpers  at  "  Happy 
Evenings  "  will    have  some  little  effect  in 


at  least  of  the  spirit  and  method  of  all. 
Let  us  take,  by  way  of  example,  a  school 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Euston — Stanhope 
Street  Board  School.  It  is  about  half-past 
six  on  a  Tuesday  evening  as  we  turn  in  at 
the  playground  gate.  The  sound  of  childish 
laughter  guides  us  to  the  scene  of  the 
revels,  which  is  the  Girls*  Department,  on 
the  first  floor.  As  we  enter  the  central 
hall  a  merry  scene  is  before  us:  a  group  of 
little  girls  holding  long  ribbons  in  their 
hands  are  learning  a  new  dance  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  lady  helpers,  who 
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is  herself  the  most  sprightly  dancer  of  the 
group ;  another  lady  is  at  the  piano,  making 
music  for  the  dancers.  It  is  a  pretty, 
simple  dance,  and  the  children  quickly 
pick  up  both  the  movement  and  the  tune, 
and  sing  as  they  go.  In  another  part  of 
the  hall,  a  number  of  girls  are  busily  skip- 
ping, a  lady  helper  turning  the  rope ;  other 
children  stand  or  sit  about  the  room  con- 
tent, apparently,  to  watch  their  companions. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  branch,  Miss  Ada  Heather- 
Bigg,  we  make  a  tour  of  the  class-rooms. 
Miss  Heather-Bigg  is  the  apostle  of  "Happy 
Evenings  ":  she  worked  hard  fourteen  years 
ago  to  establish  the  movement  and  com- 
mend it  to  public  sympathy,  and  has 
worked  hard  ever  since  to  make  the  move- 
ment successful.  This  happens  to  be  the 
evening  when  the  president  of  the  branch, 
the  Countess  of  Iddesleigh,  is  paying  a  visit 
of  inspection,  and  we  find  the  countess  in 
one  of  the  class-rooms  with  a  little  band  of 
children  and  two  great  hampers  of  flowers, 
which  she  has  had  sent  to  the  school,  and 
is  now  engaged  with  her  little  helpers 
making  up  into  bunches  for  distribution 
presently. 

Another  class-room  is  occupied  by  a 
silent  and  absorbed  little  party  (we  must 
only  peep  at  them  through  the  glass)  who 
are  listening  to  a  fairy  tale :  a  popular 
feature  this,  whether  with  boys  or  girls. 
The  next  is  a  room  beloved  of  the  younger 
girls — the  "doll  room."  A  great  assort- 
ment of  dolls  is  here,  all  with  clothes  that 
can  be  taken  off  and  put  on  again, 
and  many  times  during  the  evening  the 
dolls  have  to  submit  to  these  processes. 
Many  friends  dress  and  present  dolls  to 
the  Association,  and  these  are  exhibited 
every  year  and  make  a  brave  show, 
but  still  more  are  wanted.  The  "doll 
room  "  is  also  supplied  with  a  dolls'  house 
and  a  few  other  toys.  Another  fascinating 
occupation  going  on  in  this  room  is  the 
making  of  paper  toys:  sheets  containing 
the  parts  of  the  toy  drawn  in  outline  are 
supplied  to  the  children ;  these  they  colour 
with  crayons  and  then  cut  out  and  fold  to 
the  shape  of  the  house,  horse  and  cart,  or 
whatever  the  toy  may  be,  and  take  the 
No.  12.     New  Scries.     March,   1904, 


completed  article  home  as  evidence  of 
their  prowess.  The  Association  does  not 
spend  money  on  expensive  toys;  where 
these  are  found  they  are  legacies  from 
richer  nurseries.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
frequently  sends  her  children's  toys,  and 
great  is  the  competition  among  the 
children  to  play  with  the  toys  the  young 
princes  have  used ;  even  parents  share  the 
excitement  and  come  up  to  the  schools  to 
see  these  toys. 

There  remain  two  other  class-rooms  to 
visit.  One  is  occupied  by  children  playing 
draughts,  dominoes,  lotto,  and  similar 
games,  or  threading  beads  to  make  neck- 
laces, mats,  &c.  The  other  is  the  painting 
room  where  a  number  of  children  are  always 
happily  engaged  colouring  outline  pictures* 

Returning  to  the  hall  we  find  the  scene 
has  changed  a  little.  A  jumping  com- 
petition is  in  progress,  Lady  Iddesleigh 
directing,  for  the  girls  take  as  readily  as  the 
boys  to  athletic  pursuits.  Then  some  of 
the  children  show  us  some  singing  games, 
"There  came  Three  Dukes  a-riding," 
"Our  Shoes  are  made  of  Leather,"  and 
many  others — games  once  traditional 
amongst  English  children,  but  forgotten 
in  the  dull,  grey  life  of  modern  cities. 
When  taught  at  the  "Happy  Evenings," 
however,  they  are  played  with  as  much 
gusto  as  of  yore.  It  is  now  getting  near 
bedtime  for  the  little  ones,  and  at  a  word 
from  Miss  Heather-Bigg,  the  children  form 
in  lines,  and  march  slowly  round  the  room, 
each  receiving  from  the  hands  of  Lady 
Iddesleigh  a  bunch  of  flowers — (our  visit, 
it  should  be  explained,  is  in  the  month  of 
May,  for  this  is  one  of  the  few  specially 
energetic  branches  which  keep  open  well- 
into  the  summer).  Then  once  more  they 
march  round,  and  receive  each  an  orange. 
"Tell  Lady  Iddesleigh  which  you  like 
best,"  says  Miss  Heather-Bigg,  "the  flowers 
or  the  oranges."  The  answer  is  significant, 
for  they  are  all  poor  children  at  this  school. 
It  comes  in  an  unhesitating  and  unanimous 
shout,  "  the  flowers."  Then  with  cheers  for 
their  kind  President  the  children  troop 
down  the  stairs,  and  the  "  Happy  Evening" 
is  over. 

It  is  usual  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  be 
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entertained  on  separate  evenings,  and  on 
the  boys'  evenings  such  stern  delights  as 
boxing  and  tug-of-war  may  be  added  to  the 
programme.  But  some  workers  have  taken 
the  responsibility  of  letting  the  boys  and 
girls  play  together,  and  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  direful  results  have  ensued. 

The  attitude  of  teachers  towards  the 
movement  is  almost  invariably  friendly,  if 
only  because  it  tends  to  improve  the  school 
attendance,  tickets  being  given  as  a  rule 
only  to  children  who  are  regular  and 
punctual  at  school.  But  apart  from  this 
consideration  many  of  the  teachers  who 
have  willingly  given  up  their  time  to  help 
organise  the  evenings  and  amuse  the  chil- 
dren have  found  their  influence  thereby 
increased  and  a  bond  of  affection  and 
respect  formed  which  must  make  the  daily 
work  easier  and  pleasanter. 

In  summer  time  other  humanising  and 
brightening  influences  are  at  work  in  the 
Board  Schools.  The  Children's  Country 
Holiday  Fund,  which  exists  to  supply  poor 
London  children  with  holiday  homes  in 
country  cottages,  finds  thousands  of  its  young 
clients  every  year  in  the  Board  Schools. 
While  we  may  dismiss  as  apochryphal  the 
stories  of  London  children  who  have  never 
seen  a  tree  or  a  cow,  it  is  true  that  in  nearly 
every  Board  School  there  are  many  children 
whose  holiday  rambles  never  extend  beyond 
the  London  parks,  unless  perhaps  once  in 
a  year  they  take  part  in  a  Sunday  School 
excursion.  For  such  children  a  fortnight's 
holiday  in  a  country  village,  under  the  care 
of  kindly  foster-parents,  provides  not  only 
a  great  fund  of  health  and  happiness,  but  a 
fragrant  memory  for  months  to  come. 
.The  help  of  the  teachers  is  enlisted  and 
gladly  given  in  finding  suitable  cases  for 
these  assisted  holidays  (part  of  the  cost  is 
almost  always  paid  by  the  parents),  and 
making  the  preliminary  arrangements  ;  and 
so  the  delights  of  holiday  times  come  to 
be  associated  in  the  minds  of  children  and 
parents  with  the  Board  School. 

The  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund 
was  the  means,  during  the  summer  of  1903, 
of  providing  holidays  for  nearly  40,000 
Ix>ndon  children,  and  practically  every 
village   within    100    miles   of  London   re- 


ceived a  larger  or  smaller  contingent.  The 
method  adopted  is  to  arrange  for  the 
reception  of  children  in  the  homes  of 
respectable  cottagers,  who  are  paid  five 
shillings  a- week  for  each  child  they  receive. 
But  in  very  many  cases  the  little  visitors 
are  the  objects  of  a  vast  amount  of  care 
and  kindness  for  which  no  payment  is,  or 
can  be,  made. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  possible  to  speak  in 
any  detail  of  organised  efforts  which  affect 
large  numbers  of  Board  Schools.  But 
apart  from  these,  we  find  on  every  hand 
individual  instances  of  devices  tending  to 
lubricate  the  wheels  of  the  scholastic 
machine,  to  brighten  the  lives  of  scholars, 
and  enlist  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
parents.  At  one  school,  a  parents'  social 
meeting  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
year's  work :  parents  are  invited  to  the 
school  to  hear  the  children  sing  and  recite, 
to  admire  their  work,  to  make  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  the  teachers,  and 
generally  to  feel  that  a  genuine  interest  is 
being  taken  in  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  their  children.  At  another  school  there 
is  a  social  club  for  "  old  boys,"  or  it  may 
be  for  "old  girls."  At  another  home 
gardening  is  encouraged  by  giving  prizes 
for  the  best  flowers  or  plants.  At  a  certain 
Whitechapel  school  the  children  look  for- 
ward with  great  eagerness  to  what  they 
call  their  "annual  ball."  They  take  tea 
together,  and  then  enjoy  an  evening's 
merry-making,  which  includes  dancing 
This  is  a  mixed  school,  and  the  boys 
comport  themselves  with  great  gallantry. 
Nearly  every  Board  School  is  an  informal 
employment  bureau  ;  many  schoolmasters 
receive  more  applications  from  employers 
wanting  boys  than  they  can  satisfy,  and 
many  a  boy  has  had  occasion  to  thank  his 
teacher  for  an  introduction  to  a  good 
place,  or  for  advice  and  guidance  in  the 
choice  of  employment.  In  connection  with 
a  few  schools  there  are  apprenticeship  funds, 
to  pay  the  premiums  of  boys  seeking  to 
enter  a  good  trade. 

All  these  things — not  to  speak  of  count- 
less acts  of  kindness  by  individual  teachers 
to  individual  scholars,  of  which  no  human 
record  is  ever  made— mean  the  free  giving 
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up  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  well- 
earned  leisure,  and  in  some  cases  of  money 
they  can  ill  afford.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  services  to  the  children 
are  appreciated  by  the  parents,  and  add 
immensely  to  the  teachers'  influence.  In 
this  respect  the  unselfish  and  high-minded 
schoolmaster  or  mistress  has  often  an 
advantage  over  the  clergyman.  The 
charitable  and  philanthropic  work  of  the 
clergy  and  ministers  of  the  various  religious 
bodies  is  often  taken  as  a  matter  of  course, 
even  if  it  is  not  regarded  with  suspicion. 
"  The  parson,"  so  the  argument  runs,  "  is 
paid  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  Besides, 
what  he  really  wants  is  to  fill  his  church. 
But  the  schoolmaster  is  paid  to  teach ;  what 
he  does  beyond  that  on  behalf  of  the 
children  must  be  disinterested  kindness." 
And  so  teachers  have  found  it  possible  to 
bring  a  real  influence  to  bear  on  the  homes 
of  the  children  by  virtue  of  the  power 
which  their  unpaid  services  to  the  children 
have  given  them.  The  schoolmaster  is 
often  the  business  adviser  of  all  the  widows 
whose  children  attend  his  school,  and  it  is 
to  the  teachers  that  parents  often  go  in  any 
difficulty  or  perplexity  about  their  children. 
In  the  contemplation  of  the  varied 
influences  that  radiate  from  the  Board 
Schools,  we  may  realise  the  exceeding  hope- 
fulness of  the  work  in  which  the  teachers 
in  the  people's  schools  are  engaged.  To 
watch  some  of  the  poorest  of  Board  School 
children  amidst  their  dismal  home  sur- 
roundings, in  dirty  narrow  streets  or  gloomy 
"  buildings,"  is  to  realise  how  difficult  is 
the  task  of  raising  them  to  the  level  of  self- 
respecting  citizenship,  and  introducing  into 
their  lives  some  earnest  purpose  and  whole- 
some  ambition.       But   to  see    the    same 


children  at  school,  at  the  "  Happy  Even- 
ings," on  the  football  field,  off  for  a  holiday, 
in  any  of  the  activities  in  which  their 
teachers  take  a  friendly  and  sympathetic 
lead,  is  to  see  something  of  the  forces  by 
which  the  task  may  be  accomplished.  The 
children — even  the  roughest  of  them — are 
wonderfully  amenable  to  discipline,  when 
it  is  wisely  exercised,  responsive  to  kind- 
ness, eager  for  human  sympathy,  fond  of 
approbation,  and  willing  to  be  led  if  the 
leader  is  one  they  have  learned  to  trust. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  extravagant  to 
maintain  that  all  School  Board  teachers 
take  the  highest  view  of  their  responsibilities 
and  opportunities.  But  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  tradition  of  the  service  is 
favourable  to  the  humanising  of  the  schools 
and  the  enlarging  of  the  teachers'  sphere 
of  influence.  It  is  the  growth  of  this 
spirit  among  teachers  which  has  been  the 
chief  means  of  making  the  schools  the 
great  social  force  they  have  undoubtedly 
become.  There  are  districts  in  London, 
once  the  despair  of  social  reformers  and 
religious  workers,  where  the  planting  of  a 
Board  School  seems  almost  to  have  re- 
generated the  neighbourhood,  diminishing 
lawlessness,  improving  the  appearance  and 
manners  of  the  children,  changing  the 
attitude  of  parents  towards  education  from 
one  of  hostility  to  one  of  friendliness,  and 
bringing  decency  and  order  into  some  of 
the  most  degraded  homes.  A  Board  School 
now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Clerkenwell 
Prison,  and  the  gloomy  underground  cells 
which  still  remain  are  used  for  storing 
School  Board  material.  It  is  a  parable  of 
what  the  work  of  the  London  School 
Board  has  been  during  these  last  thirty- 
three  years. 
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A    TALE    OF    THE    DAYS    OF  NERO 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Jules  Lemattre  by  Tiburce  Beatsgeard 


"TT7ATCH    and  pray,  for  the   time   is 

VV  at  hand.  Strange  signs  and 
omens  point  to  it,  and  woe  to  those  who 
have  eyes  and  see  not !  Stones  of  fire 
have  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  it  has  rained 
blood  on  Pozzuoli  and  Cumae.  The 
heavens  have  remained  aglow  for  a  whole 
night,  and  the  smoke  is  growing  thicker 
over  the  Phlegrean  fields.  Remember 
how  the  Tiber  overflowed  its  banks,  how 
the  tornado  swept  over  the  province  of 
Campania,  and  the  plague  that  followed 
last  autumn,  killing  three  thousand  people 
in  Rome.  Remember  the  famine  and 
the  terrific  earthquake  that  destoyed  half 
Pompeii,  the  city  of  luxury  and  debauch. 
And  again,  very  lately,  we  hear  how  a 
woman  of  Suburra  gave  birth  to  a  monster, 
a  pig  with  a  hawk's  head  !  " 

And  as  the  speaker,  Timothy,  the  priest, 
gesticulated  and  admonished,  he  alternately 
folded  and  unfolded  the  red  mantle  that 
covered  his  white  woollen  tunic.  The 
Christians  listened,  gazing  ardently  at 
him,  or  closing  their  eyes  to  concentrate 
their  attention  the  more.  They  were 
mostly  slaves,  small  tradesmen,  artizans, 
and  day-labourers.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  one  of  those  huge  catacombs  for  which 
p:>or  people  gave  a  small  contribution 
every  year,  and  thus  secured  in  advance  a 
place  of  burial.  The  walls  of  the  im- 
mense vault  were  covered  with  memorial 
slabs  bearing  various  inscriptions  and 
designs  :  palms,  lambs,  fishes,  and  doves. 
Copper  lamps,  fixed  to  the  stone  ceiling 
with  chains,  shed  a  dim  light  over  the 
uncovered  heads  of  the  men  and  the 
veiled  foreheads  of  the  women. 

The  priest  went  on  : 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  vision  God 
sent  to  me.  I  saw,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  a 
woman  seated  on  a  monster.  The  woman, 
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clad  in  purple  and  covered  with  gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones,  held  in  her 
hand  a  cup  filled  with  the  wine  of  Impurity. 
The  colour  of  the  monster  was  scarlet-red : 
it  had  the  body  of  a  leopard,  the  feet  of  a 
bear,  and  the  jaw  of  a  lion.  And  this 
monster  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  blas- 
phemies against  God,  His  Name,  His 
Tabernacle,  and  all  those  who  are  in 
Heaven.  And  the  people  said  :  *  Who  is 
like  unto  this  beast?  Who  dare  oppose 
it  ? '  And  they  ail  worshipped  the  monster, 
with  the  exception  of  those  whose  names 
were  writ  from  the  beginning  in  the  Book 
of  Life  of  the  Slaughtered  Lamb.  .  .  . 
But  the  Lord  will  triumph !  The  vile 
sorceress  will  be  thrown  back  into  the  sea, 
and  the  beast  hurled  into  the  sulphurous 
pool  which  is  burning  for  all  eternity ! 
And  the  Lord  will  build  the  New  Jerusalem 
on  earth  for  his  chosen  ones  ! " 

At  this  moment,  a  young  girl,  almost  a 
child,  who  was  seated  in  the  last  row  among 
the  congregation,  and  had  been  listening 
with  breathless  attention,  asked  her  neigh- 
bour, an  old  woman,  whose  wizened  features 
showed  through  the  folds  of  the  linen 
veil : 

"Tell  me,  if  you  can,  kind  Mammaea, 
who  is  the  sorceress  with  the  cup,  and  who 
the  scarlet  beast  is  ?  " 

"The  symbol  is  easy  to  "understand, 
little  Myrrha :  the  woman  is  Rome,  the 
beast  is  Nero.  But  we  must  not  say  these 
things  too  loud.,, 

Myrrha  seemed  to  meditate;  her  eye- 
brows were  knit  together,  and  an  expression 
of  great  sadness  crept  into  her  eyes. 

The  mass  began.  Timothy,  his  hands 
stretched  above  the  stone-altar  on  which 
were  the  Bread  and  the  Wine,  recited  the 
prayers  according  to  the  Liturgy.  Then 
the  faithful  pressed  forward  to  partake  of 


Tht  service  in  the  Catacombs. 
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the  Bread  and  drink  from  the  Cup.  But 
Timothy  sent  away  two  men  and  two 
v  women  who  were  awaiting  their  turn  near 
the  holy  table. 

"Our  brothers  and  sisters,  now  here," 
he  said,  pointing  his  finger  at  them,  "  have 
sinned  publicly,  and  therefore  must  per- 
form public  penance.  Corvinus  has  been 
seen  in  a  tavern,  in  the  company  of  a  loose 
'woman.  Vulteius  has  attended  a  sacrifice 
in  the  Temple  of  i^sculapius.  Materna 
was  present  at  the  games  in  the  circus,  and 
Accia  has  committed  the  sin  of  adultery. 
All  four  of  them  shall  live  for  a  whole 
month  on  bread  and  water  only,  and  be 
excluded  from  the  Communion  table.  I 
am  ashamed  and  grieved  to  have  to 
mention  such  deplorable  sins,  and  inflict 
penance.  The  nearer  we  are  to  the  Time, 
the  holier  it  behoves  the  faithful  to  be, 
and  sin,  among  them,  is  almost  unpardon- 
able. Things  carnal  are  abominable  to  the 
Lord ;  .theatres  and  games  are  the  works  of 
the  Evil  i  One,  and  the  Christian  who  is 
present,  even  in  body  only,  at  idol- worship, 
commits  once  again  the  sin  of  Judas. 
Woe  to  those  who  have  received  the  Light 
and  yet  behave  like  Gentiles  !  The  world 
is  doomed;  let  there  be  nothing  in 
common  between  us  and  the  world,  and 
let  vus  await,  in  fear  and  trembling,  the 
coming  of  the  Judge  !  " 

Coryinus,  Vulteius,  and  Materna  bent 
low  their  heads.     Accia  burst  into  tears. 

An, old  man,  Bishop  Callistus,  who  was 
seated  near  the  altar,  rose.  Though  his 
brow  was  deeply  wrinkled  and  his  beard 
white  as  snow,  his  blue  eyes  were  soft  and 
clear  as  a  child's. 

He  said  to  Timothy  : 

"  Let  me  speak  to  them." 

And  turning  to  Corvinus  : 

"  You,  who  have  given  scandal  to  your 
brethren,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

Corvinus,  a  dark-skinned  youth  with  a 
powerful  neck,  replied : 

"  I  have  sinned,  I  confess.  But  there 
are  days  when  the  sky  is  so  soft,  and  the 
sun  so  beautiful,  that  I  unconsciously 
forget  the  mystery  of  the  Fall  and  of  the 
Redemption,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  am 
carriec  t  way  by  the  joy  of  living  and  the 


pleasures  of  the  flesh.  A  woman  passing 
by  looked  at  me  and  I  followed  her, 
almost  forgetting  that  I  had  a  soul.  But 
great  sadness  followed  the  sin.  Then  I 
spoke  to  this  woman  of  the  revelation  of 
our  Lord  Jesus,  and  even  as  I  spoke  she 
gradually  loosened  her  arms  from  round 
my  neck,  and  finally  begged  me  to  take  her, 
one  day,  to  our  meetings." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  ?  "  asked  the  old 
man  to  the  other  sinner. 

Vulteius,  a  middle-aged  man,  simple  and 
kind-looking,  replied : 

"  My  brother-in-law,  who  is  an  idolater, 
t  wanted  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  ^Esculapius  for 
the  recovery  of  his  wife.  He  entreated  me 
to  accompany  him  to  the  temple,  and  I  did 
so,  not  daring  to  let  anybody  know  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  also  through  the  fear  of  being 
considered  an  unkind  relative.  Yet  I  firnilv 
believe  ^sculapius  to  be  a  demon.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  the  patient  was  cured  a 
few  days  after  the  sacrifice  had  been 
offered. " 

"  And  you,  Materna,  confess  your  sin." 

Materna,  a  woman  still  in  her  prime, 
fair  and  buxom,  with  bright  eyes  which 
told  of  a  happy  disposition  and  belied  her 
present  sorrowful  attitude,  replied  : 

"  My  husband,  whom  I  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  converting,  begged  me  to 
accompany  him  to  the  circus.  I  refused 
at  first,  but  he  grew  angry  and  I  had  to  do 
his  bidding,  through  cowardice  and  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  I  must  confess  through 
curiosity,  for  it  was  announced  that  the 
Emperor  himself  would  drive  a  six  horse 
chariot  that  very  day." 

These  words  caused  Myrrha  to  raise 
her  head.  She  hoped  Callistus  would  ask 
Materna  to  give  a  description  of  Nero,  and 
of  what  she  felt  on  seeing  him.  But  the 
old  man  turned  to  Accia,  and  enquired : 

u  And   you,    my  daughter,   how    could 


you 


.?" 


Accia,  tall  and  lithe,  was  still  weeping 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  Her 
sobs  shook  the  long  folds  of  her  veil  and 
she  murmured : 

"  I  loved  him." 

Callistus  meditated  for  a  while. 

€  Are  your  hearts,  Vulteius  and  Materna, 
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filled  with  bitterness  for  your  cowardice 
and  your  idle  curiosity;  and  yours,  Corvinus 
and  Accia,  for  your  impurity  ?  " 

The  four  culprits  assented,  and  bent 
their  heads,  but  Accia  choked  by  her  sobs, 
or,  mayhap,  lingering  over  some  involuntary 
memory,  answered  only  after  the  others. 

"  I  enjoin  you,  then,  to  pray  for  a  whole 
week,"  continued  Callistus,  "  twice  as  much 
as  you  usually  do,  and  to  look  for  every 
opportunity  to  help  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
Go  in  peace  and  sin  no  more  ! " 

Then,  as  if  speaking  to  himself: 

"  Yes,  that  is  how  He  would  have  spoken. 
I  know  it  for  I  have  seen  Him." 

While  Callistus  spoke  thus  in  his  un- 
bounded charity,  Myrrha  felt  the  mysterious 
pain  that  swelled  her  heart  gradually 
disappearing.  However,  her  eyes  still 
betrayed  some  trouble  when,  the  ceremony 
over,  Callistus  came  to  her. 

"  May  the  Lord  have  you  in  His  keeping, 
Myrrha,"  said  the  old  man.  "  But  you 
look  rather  sad,  child ;  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Father,  I  have  something  to  ask  you. 
You  won't  scold  me,  will  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  done  so  yet,  little 
Myrrha." 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
Emperor  Nero  is  as  wicked  as  Timothy, 
the  priest,  seems  to  believe  ?  " 

"  Alas,  child,  I  am  afraid  he  is." 

"  Am  I,  then,  compelled  to  hate  him  ?  " 

"You  must  not  hate  anybody,  Myrrha; 
you  must  only  hate  sin.' 

"Then,  since  the  Emperor  once  was 
kind  to  my  father,  I  am  not  forbidden  to 
be  grateful  to  him,  am  I  ?  " 

"Of  course  you  are  not,"  replied 
Callistus. 

"  But,"  continued  Myrrha,  after  some 
hesitation,  "would  it  be  a  sin  to  try  and 
see  the  Emperor  ?  " 

The  calm  face  of  the  old  priest  became 
suddenly  harsh  and  severe.  He  angrily 
replied : 

"  It  would  be  a  great  sin,  indeed,  from 
this  day  forth,  for  in  the  name  of  God  and 
by  the  authority  He  has  given  me  over 
you,  I  forbid  you,  Myrrha  -understand 
this,  once  and  for  all — to  try  and  see  him 
whom  vou  have  mentioned." 


"  I  shall  obey  you,"  said  Myrrha.  "  But 
you  never  spoke  so  harshly  to  me." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you,"  replied 
the  old  man,  stroking  the  child's  hair.  "  I 
spoke  thus  because  I  love  you." 

"  Then,  if  you  really  do,"  said  Myrrha, 
"don't  be  afraid  and  lean  on  me.     I  am 


strong. 

And  the  old  man  and  the  young  girl, 
like  CEdipus  and  Antigone  of  old,  slowly 

walked  away  in  the  rear  of  the  congregation. 

♦  *  #  * 

Myrrha  was  sixteen  years  old.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  woman  of  Gaul,  who 
died  in  giving  her  birth,  and  of  a  slave 
named  Styrax,  a  scullion  in  the  Emperor's 
kitchen.  Her  childhood  had  been  spent 
in  the  back  gardens  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars,  where  the  slaves  lived,  and  in 
the  underground  quarters  of  the  Imperial 
residence. 

She  had  grown  like  a  delicate,  humble 
flower  at  the  granite  feet  of  a  colossus. 

She  had  never  seen  Nero.  She  knew 
him  only  through  the  conversation  of  other 
slaves.  She  heard  them  speak  of  his  power 
and  talents,  of  the  banquets  and  entertain- 
ments he  gave,  but  never  of  his  crimes,  for 
it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  mention 
them ;  an  indiscreet  word  on  the  subject 
might  easily  reach  the  Emperor's  ears. 
Myrrha  imagined  him  an  extraordinary 
being,  mysterious,  awe-inspiring  and  beauti- 
ful, who  lived,  far  above  her,  a  triumphant 
life,  almost  divine.  He  inspired  her  with 
wonder  and  dread,  and  a  kind  of  latent 
curiosity  which  she  dared  not  satisfy. 

One  day  the  Emperor  was  so  pleased 
with  a  dish  prepared  by  Styrax,  that  he 
had  him  brought  into  his  presence  and 
gave  him*  his  freedom  on  the  spot,  but  on 
condition  that  he  would  still  remain  in  his 
service. 

Myrrha  could  scarcely  conceive  that  the 
mighty,  all-powerful  Nero  should  con- 
descend to  perform  a  deed  of  kindness. 
She  was  filled  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 

However,  Styrax,  who  was  a  simple  and 
righteous  man,  remained  sad  and  fearful. 
His  memory  incessantly  conjured  up  the 
extraordinary  scene  he  once  witnessed : 
Nero,    half    naked,    and    looking    like    a 
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madman,  lying  on  a  couch  in  the  centre 
of  an  immense  hall  resplendent  with  a 
thousand  lights ;  on  the  floor  strewn  with 
roses,  men  and  women  were  sleeping, 
overcome  by  the  orgie.  He  dreaded, 
therefore,  his  newly-acquired  freedom,  for 
Nero  was  under  the  influence  of  the  wine- 
god  when  he  gave  it  him. 

The  old  woman,  Mammaea,  took  care  of 
Myrrha,  and  gave  her  a  home  in  the  small 
room  she  occupied  in  the  Suburra  quarter. 
She  taught  her  to  embroider  dresses  for  the 
Roman  ladies.  They  both  earned  their 
living  in  that  way. 

"  Callistus  lived  in  the  same  house.  He 
was  over  eighty  years  old,  and  had  formerly 
been  employed  in  Palestine  as  toll- 
collector  of  a  bridge  on  the  Jordan.  It 
was  there  he  saw  Jesus  on  several  occa- 
sions with  His  disciples.  As  they  were 
poor,  and  looked  kind  and  simple,  he  used 
to  let  them  pass  without  payment.  He 
had  hesitated,  however,  in  believing  in  the 
"  good  news."  It  was  only  after  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  that  he  had  given  himself 
up  to  Him. 

He  had  come  to  Rome  with  Peter,  the 
Apostle,  and  helped  him  in  the  work  of 
announcing  the  Gospel.  And  from  the 
time  Peter  and  Paul  had  left  for  Asia  to 
visit  the  Churches,  his  authority  had  greatly 
increased  among  the  faithful,  because  he 
was  a  very  holy  man,  and  also  because  he 
was  now  the  only  one  left  among  them 
who  had  seen  Christ. 

Whilst  other  priests  like  Timothy  ruled 
somewhat  harshly  over  their  fold,  and  were 
bent  on  framing  the  dogmas  of  the  new 
religion,  so  as  to  give  more  power  to  the 
Church,  Callistus  was  lenient  to  sinners, 
provided  they  showed  neither  malice  nor 
cruelty  ;  he  preached  only  the  love  of  God 
and  men.  And  whenever  he  had  to  decide 
on  some  delicate  question  he  would  repeat, 
"Yes,  that  is  what  He  would  have  done, 
and  how  He  would  have  spoken.  I  know 
it,  for  I  have  seen  Him."  The  first  time  he 
met  his  little  neighbour,  Myrrha,  on  the 
stairs  of  the  house  in  Suburra  he  was 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  innocence. 
He  spoke  to  her  and  had  no  need  to  speak 
long;   the  soul  of  Myrrha  was   won   over 


to  Christ  at  once.     The  old  man  and  the 

young    girl    understood   and    loved    each 

other,  for  both  were  pure  and  charitable. 

And   it  was  Myrrha  who,   every   week, 

accompanied  Callistus  to  the   meeting  of 

the  faithful  and  took  him  back  home. 
*  *  *  • 

Callistus  and  Myrrha  were  walking  one 
day  along  the  Via  Appia,  paved  with  large 
stones  and  lined  with  white  tombs  that 
were  seen  here  and  there  from  between 
green  oak  trees,  yew  trees,  and  oleanders 
It  was  evening  time,  and  in  front  of  then 
the  city  with  its  domes,  arches,  and  monu- 
ments was  silhouetted  against  the  violet 
sky.  They  walked  towards  the  huge  city 
bearing  in  their  humble  hearts  the  new 
thought  which  was  about  to  conquer  this 
mistress  of  the  world. 

Myrrha  was  in  a  melancholy  mood. 
After  a  while  she  said : 

"What  has  Emperor  Nero  done  that  is 
so  bad  ?  " 

"  His  ill-deeds,  Myrrha,  are  such  that  I 
should  not  dare  to  describe  them  to  you. 
Your  imagination  could  not  even  conceive 
them." 

"Still.     .     .     ?" 

"  I  shall  pass  over  the  manner  in  which 
he  enjoys  himself  and  the  public  profanation 
to  which  he  submits  his  body.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  being  impure,  he  would  like 
the  whole  world  to  be  so.  His  greatest 
pleasure  is  to  soil  everything  he  can.  I 
cannot  say  more  to  you.  Rome  has  been 
transformed  by  him  into  a  circus,  a  tavern, 
a  place  of  ill-fame." 

"  But,"  replied  Myrrha,  "  if  the  Emperor 
indulges  in  such  wickedness,  is  it  not 
because  he  can  do  anything  he  likes,  and 
truth  cannot  therefore  be  revealed  to  him  ? 
Who  knows?  He  maybe  as  bad  as  you 
say  without  being  absolutely  wicked  and 
cruel." 

"  He  whose  only  thought  consists  in 
satisfying  his  body  is  always  wicked.  Your 
sweetness,  Myrrha,  comes  from  your  inno- 
cence. But  in  addition  to  his  other  sins, 
Nero  poisoned  his  brother  and  caused  the 
death  of  his  wife,  a  kind  and  virtuous  princess. 
He  killed  his  tutors,  Burrhus  and  Seneca, 
both  of  whom  were  very  good  men.     Paul, 
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the  Apostle,  thought  highly  of  Seneca,  and 
had  many  a  talk  with  him ;  he  hoped  to 
inspire  him,  one  day,  with  the  true  faith. 
Nero  has  killed  many  other  people  through 
jealousy,  cupidity,  or  hatred  of  virtue.  He 
wanted  to  have  his  own  mother  drowned, 
and  being  unsuccessful  in  so  doing,  he  had 
her  killed  by  a  centurion.  He  is  not  only 
the  most  infamous  among  all  comedians 
and  mummers,  but  he  is  also  the  most 
cruel  murderer  and  executioner  that  ever 
lived  But  what  is  the  matter,  Myrrha? 
On  what  are  you  meditating  ?  " 

The  large  wide-open  eyes  of  the  young 
girl  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  some  horrible 
shape  which  she  was  trying  to  conjure  up, 
and  yet  was  frightened  to  behold — she 
murmured  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  I  think  that  there  is  no  man  more  to 

be  pitied  than  Emperor  Nero." 

*  *  »  * 

Myrrha  had  led  until  then  an  almost 
secluded  life,  having  for  only  companions 
old  Callistus  and  Mammaea.  She  had 
hitherto  avoided  speaking  in  the  street  with 
the  neighbours  or  the  shopkeepers.  Now, 
however,  when  she  went  out  either 
shopping  or  taking  her  work  to  a  customer, 
she  would  mix  with  the  crowd  and  listen  to 
the  conversation  that  was  going  on ;  when 
she  met  people  she  knew  she  would  also 
question  them  concerning  the  Emperor. 

Scaevola,  the  barber,  had  a  glib  tongue 
and  readily  satisfied  her  curiosity.  His 
shop  was  in  the  corner  of  the  street  and 
formed  part  of  the  building  in  which 
Myrrha  lived.  His  trade  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  the  latest  news,  and  his 
conversation  was  generally  but  the  echo  of 
popular  opinion. 

"Yes,  that's  true.  Many  things  are 
whispered  concerning  Emperor  Nero. 
I  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  death  of 
Prince  Britannicus.  The  affair  looked 
suspicious.  I  scarcely  know  more  than 
what  is  generally  said  on  this  subject. 
But  what  I  know  full  well  is,  that  whenever 
two  princes  quarrel  about  supreme  power 
nothing  good  can  be  the  result.  As  mat- 
ters stand  we  feel  secure,  at  least,  for  the 
present.  People  speak  also  of  his  mother's 
death ;  well,  on  that  point  I  know  still  less. 


There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  however, 
that  she  was  wicked  and  did  not  scruple 
to  serve  her  husband,  Emperor  Claudius, 
with  a  dish  of  mushrooms  which  were — 
well,  not  quite  fresh.  We  must  not 
forget,  either,  that  she  wanted  to  govern 
conjointly  with  her  son,  and  mix  intc 
business  which  did  not  concern  her.  Well, 
how  could  that  have  pleased  him  ?  Let  us 
be  fair  !  As  regards  what  happened  to  his 
first  wife,  Empress  Octavia,  that  was  very 
unfortunate  for  her;  but  people  hardly 
knew  her  :  she  was  never  proud  and  never 
appeared  in  public.  So  the  news  of  her 
death  passed  almost  unnoticed.  After  all, 
the  gossip  I  hear  concerns  me  but  little.  I 
do  not  care  for  politics.  The  State  cannot 
exist  without  an  Emperor.  They  say  he 
has  killed  many  other  people,  but  these 
were  wealthy  and  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocracy, that  very  class  that  deny  us  every- 
thing. The  Emperor,  on  the  contrary, 
has  our  welfare  at  heart.  He  has  enacted 
a  law  for  the  reduction  of  lawyer's  fees. 
He  wished  also  to  repeal  indirect  taxation. 
But  the  Senate  objected,  and  so  he  strikes 
at  the  nobility,  and  thus  avenges  us.  He 
is  not  a  bad  Emperor  for  us  to  have,  as 
you  see." 

"I  owe  my  freedom  to  him,"  Myrrha 
could  not  help  saying.  "He  made  my 
father  a  free  man." 

"  You  see  !  You  '  see  ! "  replied  the 
barber.  "  Besides,  we  never  had  so  many 
fetes,  and  so  beautiful,  too !  He  even 
condescends  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  games,  to  please  us.  Did  he  not, 
lately,  drive  a  chariot  himself  at  the 
Festival  of  Youth  ?  He  won  the  race.  .  . 
This  was  perhaps  pre-arranged;  still,  we 
cannot  but  be  grateful  to  him." 

"  Did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"As  I  see  you  now  !  " 

"  Really  !     What  is  he  like  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  handsome !  I  don't  say  so 
merely  because  he  is  the  Emperor,  but  one 
cannot  help  being  impressed  by  his 
presence.  Whatever  people  may  say,  I 
think  he  is  made  from  stuff  different  from 
us.  In  one  word,  he  does  just  what 
pleases  him,  and  those  who  find  fault  with 
him — well,  they  had  better  go  and  say  so 
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elsewhere  than  in  my  shop.     I  don't  mean 
that  for  you,  Myrrha." 

Myrrha  grew  more  and  more  anxious. 
She  entertained  no  doubt  as  regards  the 
truth  of  what  Callistus  had  told  her,  and 
which,  moreover,  had  been  confirmed,  in 
many  respects,  by  her  conversation  with  the 
barber.  When  she  tried  to  conjure  up  a 
realistic  vision  of  Nero's  crimes  she  shivered 
with  horror  and  felt  a  great  pity  for  his 
victims.  But  at  the  same  time,  she  was 
glad  to  learn  that  Nero  was  not  hated  by 
the  people. 

The  fact  of  her  thoughts  constantly 
reverting  to  the  Emperor  created  in  her  a 
wish,  almost  a  craving,  to  see  him,  were  it 
but  once  only.  Any  idea  of  breaking  her 
promise  to  Callistus  was  far  from  her  mind, 
however ;  she  had  resolved  not  to  go  out  of 
her  way  to  see  him,  and  was,  after  all, 
scarcely  conscious  of  her  own  curiosity — 
a  feeling  of  terror  being  uppermost  in  her 
mind.  Therefore,  in  going  one  morning  to 
see  her  father's  old  friend  Menalchus,  one 
of  Nero's  gardeners,  she  had  no  thought  of 
doing  wrong.  He  lived  at  the  corner  of  a 
long  terrace,  in  a  cottage  hidden  among 
trees,  which  could  be  entered  without 
going  through  the  Imperial  gardens. 
Myrrha  took  with  her  a  clay  doll,  dressed 
as  a  patrician  lady,  as  a  present  for  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  old  man,  but  she  had 
come  in  truth  to  speak  about  Nero. 

She  was  not  long,  therefore,  in  relating 
to  Menalchus  what  Callistus  had  told  her, 
and  enquired : 

"  Is  it  true  ?  You  ought  to  know,  for  you 
have  been  here  a  long  time  and  must  have 
heard  the  slaves  of  the  palace  talk  ?  " 

Menalchus  started  and  took  Myrrha  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  He  looked 
carefully  around  him  and  then  whispered  in 
her  ear : 

"  Yes,  it  is  absolutely  true  ;  and  I  know 
of  other  things  more  horrible  still." 

He  did  not  notice  how  the  young  girl 
had  suddenly  turned  pale,  and  added  : 

"I  never  speak  a  word,  for  I  wish  to  die 
in  peace." 

Then  he  changed  the  subject. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  for  a  walk  round 
here  ?     This  is  the  end  of  the  garden,  the 


farthest  from  the  palace,  and  the  Emperor 
never  comes  here — at  any  rate,  not  at  this 
time  of  the  day." 

Myrrha  accepted  the  invitation.  Menal- 
chus went  out  with  her  and  then  left  her, 
for  he  had  some  work  to  finish. 

A  vast  avenue  bordered  with  giant  trees 
led  from  the  palace  down  to  the  terrace, 
where  a  high  portico  overlooked  the  entire 
city.  In  the  centre  of  the  avenue  was  a 
large  circular  lake  with  fountains  orna- 
mented with  mythological  figures  in  bronze. 
Marble  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
satyrs  and  nymphs,  were  placed  at  regular 
intervals  on  each  side  of  the  walk. 

Myrrha  modestly  lowered  her  eyes  before 
the  nudity  of  the  heathen  deities,  whose 
beauty  she  half  dreaded  to  admire.  And 
although  she  was  all  alone,  she  could  not 
help  feeling  timid  and  somewhat  out  of 
place  amid  such  majesty  and  splendour. 

A  sound  of  voices  suddenly  broke  upon 
her  ear,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  she 
saw  a  group  of  people,  magnificently  attired, 
coming  towards  her. 

She  quickly  hid  herself  behind  a  cluster 
of  trees. 

They  soon  walked  past.  First  of  all  the 
Emperor,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
handsome,  olive-skinned  youth  with  sloe- 
black  eyes  and  scarlet  lips ;  then,  a  few 
steps  behind,  followed  his  favourites,  Otho, 
Senecio,  Tigellinus,  their  features  pale  and 
delicate,  their  gait  languid  and  graceful. 

Myrrha  saw  only  Nero.  She  recognised 
him  from  his  effigy  on  the  coinage  and 
above  all  by  the  expression  of  his  features 
and  his  regal  air. 

The  low  forehead,  polished  like  marble, 
was  framed  by  a  short  black  fringe.  The 
heavy  dark  brows  overshadowed  the 
deep-set  green  eyes  which  were  charged 
with  the  languor  of  dreams.  The  jaw  was 
massive,  the  chin  projected.  The  lower 
lip  was  heavy  and  protruding.  It  was  a 
face  at  once  bestial  and  godlike. 

The  gold  embroidery  shimmered  dis- 
creetly among  the  folds  of  his  white  silk 
toga  as  he  moved.  The  great  rubies  of 
his  necklace  gleamed  on  his  breast  like 
drops  of  blood  and  fire,  and  the  fleshy 
white  hand  that  rested  on  the  shoulder  of 
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the  lovely  dark-skinned  child  sparkled  and 
flashed  at  every  step,  so  charged  was  it 
with  brilliants  and  priceless  stones. 

Myrrha,  ignorant  child  though  she  was, 
felt  that  this  man  was  far  removed  from 
her,  not  only  by  his  worldly  condition — he 
the  master  of  the  world  and  she  so  poor, 
so  obscure — but  above  all  by  the  mys- 
terious depths  of  his  mind.  And  she  was 
struck  with  the  great  sadness  of  the  mighty 
ruler.  She  was  overcome  by  strange 
feelings. 

Tremblingly,  from  her  humble  sphere, 
she  pitied  him ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that 
to  reach  him  her  pity  must  traverse  the 
infinity  of  space.  As  he  passed  the  bushes 
that  concealed  her,  Nero  spoke.  He  spoke 
as  if  to  himself  without  turning  to  his 
companions.     This  is  what  Myrrha  heard  : 

"  I  am  weary.  My  power  is  too  limited. 
I  am  satiated  with  the  pleasures  I  can 
enjoy,  and  those  I  dream  of  I  cannot 
realise — I,  even  I !  I  am  richer  than  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  but  whatever  I 
may  do  I  cannot  hold  in  my  hands  all  the 
treasures  of  the  world.  I  reach  sometimes, 
by  dint  of  artifice,  the  supremest  degree  of 
voluptuousness,  but  the  same  standard  of 
pleasure  cannot  be  maintained  for  any 
length  of  time.  I  have  killed  many  men, 
but  I  cannot  destroy  all  my  enemies,  for  I 
do  not  know  them  all.  I  am  the  greatest 
of  poets,  but  I  am  obliged  to  choose  my 
words  with  effort,  to  count  and  measure 
syllables.  .  .  I  am  the  most  harmonious  of 
singers,  but  in  order  to  conserve  my  lovely 
voice  I  am  obliged  to  abstain  from  wine 
and  deprive  myself  of  my  favourite  dishes. 
All  this  is  absurd  and  annoying;  I  am 
very  miserable. 

"  I  would  insult  the  gods  if  the  gods 
existed.  To  be  the  greatest  of  men,  and 
be  only  that !  Oh,  torture !  .  .  .  How 
monotonous,  how  petty,  this  garden  is  !  I 
would  have  vast  gardens  full  of  forests, 
rivers,  mountains,  and  lakes,  where  all  the 
noblest  arid  most  lovely  aspects  of  the  earth 
would  be  found,  all  the  more  beautiful  for 
being  artificial — the  outcome  of  the  all- 
powerful  will  of  one  man  !  " 

He  had  now  reached  the  terrace  under 
the  marble  portico,  and  leaning  over  the 


balustrade   he    contemplated    the    sea  of 

houses  whose  roofs  stretched  far  and  wide 

at  his  feet  till  they  were  lost  in  the  horizon. 

"How ugly  this  town  is  ! "  he  exclaimed, 

then  added  :  "  I  will  burn  it ! " 

#  *  *  ♦ 

The  next  day  Myrrha  sought  Callistus's 
humble  room,  and  kneeling  down  said: 

"  Father,  I  have  sinned  deeply." 

"  That  I  cannot  believe,  my  child." 

"  Alas,  it  is  only  too  true !  I  havt 
broken  the  promise  I  gave  you ;  I  have 
seen  Nero." 

The  old  priest  trembled  with  surprise 
and  dread. 

"  Did  he  see  you,  too  ?  " 

"  No,  for  I  was  in  a  safe  hiding-place." 

Callistus  looked  reassured  at  this  : 

"  Let  us  thank  God  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

He  asked  the  young  girl  how  and  when 
she  saw  Nero.  She  then  gave  him  the 
particulars  of  her  meeting. 

"  When  you  went  to  Menalchus'  cottage, 
did  you  think  you  would  see  the  Em- 
peror?" 

"  I  think  I  did,  but  I  hoped  I  should 
see  him  only  by  chance." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say." 

"  And  when  you  went  for  a  walk  in  the 
garden,  did  you  know  that  you  would  see 
him  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  know  ?  " 

"At  any  rate,  you  were  hoping  you 
wculd?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  think  you  have 
sinned  deeply?" 

"  Because  I  have  lost  my  peace  of  mind, 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  done  something  very 
wrong." 

"Oh,  Myrrha,  how  true  it  is,  indeed, 
that  we  all  carry  in  our  hearts  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  which  we  are  not  even 
conscious !  The  purest  soul  may  be  wrapped 
in  darkness  !  Let  us  pray  to  God  that  He 
may  grant  us  the  grace  to  know  ourselves 
and  to  cast  away  anything  in  us  that  might 
displease  Him!  But  tell  me,  what  did 
you  feel  when  you  saw  the  arch-enemy  of 
God  ?  " 

"  I  dare  not  confess  it,-  father  !     I  was  at 
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first  dazzled  by  his  beauty  and  the  richness 
of  his  dress.  .  Then  he  began  to  speak,  and 
though  the  meaning  of  many  of  his  words 
escaped  me,  I  could  realise,  however,  that 
he  was  truly  guilty  of  the  crimes  and 
impurities  they  say  he  committed.  But  I 
also  realised  that  he  felt  very  miserable." 

"  It  is  only  just  that  he  should  feel  so  ! " 

"  I  thought  when  I  saw  him — but  no, 
I  dare  not  tell  you." 

"Nay,  speak  frankly,  child." 

"  Well,  I  fancy  it  must  be  that  he  com- 
mitted so  many  crimes  because  he  is  an 
Emperor  and  considers  the  whole  world 
beneath  him.  He  would  then  be  no 
worse,  in  committing  these  crimes,  than 
other  men  who  are  less  guilty." 

"If  that  be  so,  Myrrha,  and  had  you 
been  born  an  empress,  you  would  have 
been  the  most  wicked  of  women." 

"  Oh,  father,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  see  you  will  not  admit  that !  " 

"But  the  Emperor  has  not  heard  the 
glad  tidings.  Perhaps  he  would  listen  if 
they  were  made  known  to  him.  Do  you 
not  think  so?" 

"  No,  Myrrha,  I  do  not.  He  has  put  so 
much  deep  and  diabolical  malice  into  all 
his  actions  that  he  has  cut  himself  off  from 
all  hope  of  God's  grace." 

"  Yet  he  said  one  thing  that  would  have 
pleased  you,  father.  He  said  he  did  not 
believe  in  idols." 

"  Alas !  I  fear,  child,  he  would  be 
nearer  to  the  true  God  did  he  believe 
in  the   others." 

"But  they  say  he  pities  the  poor  and 
he  wanted  to  reduce  the  taxes." 

"Out  of  vanity  and  desire  for  the 
applause  of  the  multitude  in  the  circus. 
His  pity  was  a  sacrilegious  comedy,  and 
he  could  not  relieve  the  poor  of  Rome 
without  taxing  the  provinces  more 
heavily." 

Myrrha  was  lost  in  thought  for  a 
moment.  She  remembered  Nero's  words  : 
"  I  shall  burn  Rome,"  but  she  did  not 
tell  Callistus,  and  continued  as  if  following 
the  thread  of  her  thoughts  : 

"  I  see  he  is  the  greatest  of  criminals 
— the  only  one,  perhaps,  whose  damnation 
is  certain.     If  he  is,  as  you  say,  irrevocably 


and  remorselessly  wicked,  is  it  not  heart- 
rending to  think  of?  And  if  God  knew  he 
would  be  so  wicked  why  did  he  place  him 
on  earth  ?  " 

"  This,  Myrrha,  is  a  great  mystery.  God 
sent  him  here,  no  doubt,  to  try  the  virtue 
of  his  servants.     I  know  nothing  more." 

"  But,"  murmured  the  young  girl  under 
her  breath,  half  fearful  of  the  audacity  ot 
her  thought,  "  it  may  be  that  Nero  has  no 
soul,  and  when  he  dies  he  will  go  to 
nothing.  He  would,  in  that  case,  be  like 
a  scourge,  like  a  tempest  or  an  earthquake. 
It  cannot  be  that  to  try  the  endurance  of 
His  servants  God  should  condemn  the 
unhappy  instrument  of  His  will  to  eternal 
torture." 

Callistus  was  so  surprised  that  he  could 
not  answer. 

"  However,"  continued  Myrrha,  "  I  do 
not  quite  understand  these  things.  Yet  .  .  . 
there  are  men  and  women-  who  love  him. 
He  gave  my  father  his  freedom  himself. 
He  is  handsome  and,  they  say,  very  clever. 
Is  it  a  sin  to  believe  that  all  men,  whatever 
their  crimes,  can  be  saved  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  replied  Callistus. 

"  And  would  it  be  a  sin  to  pray  for  the 
Emperor  Nero,  and  do  penance  for  his 
sins  ?  " 

"  That  is  no  sin,  either,  but  it  would  be 
to  no  purpose,  I  fear." 

"  And  if  some  one  were  to  offer  up  his 
life  to  God  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Emperor,  would  that  be  wrong  ?  " 

"Banish  all  these  thoughts  from  your 
mind,  child,  I  implore  you.  Be  careful,  for 
I  fear  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
vain  curiosity  intermingled.  Be  content  to 
remain  a  modest  child  piously  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  your  station  in  life  as  you  have 
done  hitherto.  And  promise  me  again, 
and  more  seriously  than  before,  never  more 
to  seek  to  see  the  Emperor  Nero.  Only 
under  this  condition  can  I  give  you  abso- 
lution." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  bid,  father;  but  since 

I  have  seen  him,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 

him." 

»  *  *  * 

One  day  Myrrha  went  to  take  some 
embroidery   to   a  lady    whose  house    was 
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in  the  outskirts  of  Rome.  On  her  return 
in  the  evening  she  saw  a  red  light  in  the 
sky,  and  as  she  neared  the  city  the  red 
patch  grew  larger.  Soon  the  whole  sky 
appeared  ablaze.  The  trees  that  lined  her 
way  were  in  full  light,  and  her  shadow  fell 
on  the  pathway  as  distinct  and  clear  cut  as 
in  broad  sunshine.  Turning  a  corner,  she 
saw  Rome  in  flames. 

The  fire  had  started  in  that  part  of  the 
grand  arena  adjacent  to  Mount  Palatine 
and  Mount  Ccelius,  devastating  the  whole 
quarter  with  its  maze  of  streets,  its  houses 
so  closely  joined  that  they  resembled  -  one 
long  pipe  through  which  the  flames  sped 
fierce  as  in  a  Cyclopaean  forge.  They  now 
surrounded  Mount  Palatine,  which  stood 
like  an  island  in  a  sea  of  fire ;  then  darting 
away,  they  attacked  successively  the 
Velabrium,  the  Forum,  and  the  Carinae.  At 
last  they  reached  the  hill  on  which  stood 
the  Imperial  Palace,  and  then  leaping  forth 
in  mighty  fury  seemed  to  strike  the  stars. 
Rivers  of  fire  flowed  down  the  hill  to 
Suburra,  and  Rome  was  like  a  gigantic 
furnace  in  which  the  coals  and  cinders  took 
the  form  of  domes,  of  facades^  of  porticoes, 
and  walls  pierced  with  holes. 

As  Myrrha  passed  the  wall  of  a  high 
terrace  from  which  rose  a  square  tower, 
she  heard  the  voice  of  a  singer  accom- 
panying himself  on  the  harp. 

It  was  a  slow,  sad  strain  in  a  language 
which  she  did  not  know — an  elegy  of 
Simonides  on  the  burning  of  Troy.  The 
harmonious  voice,  though  subdued,  rose 
and  fell  in  piteous  wails.  Myrrha  paused 
to  listen.  But  she  soon  perceived  that 
this  sorrow  was  feigned,  and  that  the 
singer  was  lost  in  admiration  at  the  beauty 
of  his  own  voice.  And  the  song  pained 
her. 

When  she  reached  the  Capena  Gate  she 
found  a  crowd  of  despairing  poor  encamped 
among  the  remnants  of  the  possessions  they 
had  succeeded  in  saving  from  the  fire. 

Many  wept  for  the  loss  of  parent  or 
child  who  had  been  devoured  by  the  flames. 

One  man  said : 

"  I  am  sure  there  are  three  hundred,  at 
least,  left  behind  in  the  Esquiline  quarter 
alone." 


"  But/'  said  another,  "  we  must  try  and 
extinguish  the  flames,  or,  at  least,  pull  down 
the  houses  that  are  left  and  save  the  rest  ot 
the  town." 

Someone  answered : 

"  We  have  tried,  but  there  are  men  whc 
prevent  any  one  from  rendering  assistance. 
They  say  they  are  obeying  orders." 

Then  Mynha  remembered  the  words  ot 
Nero,  and  knew  that  he  had  fulfilled  his 
threat.  Surely,  she  thought,  this  crime 
surpasses  all  the  others,  this  crime  the 
enormity  of  which  she  herself  had  wit- 
nessed. And  thinking  thus,  her  heart 
swelled  with  compassion  for  the  victims, 
and  she  prayed  : 

"O  Lord,  Thou  wilt  open  the  gates  ot 
Heaven  to  all  these  unhappy  victims,  and 
their  sufferings  will  pass  like  a  nightmare. 
-But  he  !  O  Lord  !  If  there  is  yet  time,  I 
offer  Thee  my  life,  if  only  Thou  wilt  but 
take  pity  on  him  and  send  him  a  ray  of 
light ! "  She  reached  Suburra  by  a 
circuitous  route,  in  anxious  suspense  over 
the  fate  of  Callistus  and  Mammaea.  She 
found  them  both  safe  and  sound,  but  their 
house  had  been  burned  to  the  ground. 
Callistus  was  consoling  the  little  groups  of 
Christians  wandering  homeless  and  dis- 
consolate in  the  street : 

"Let  us  praise  God,"  he  said,  "who 
has  taken  from  us  our  .few  worldly 
possessions,  to  which,  alas !  we  attach  too 
much  importance.  Our  mutual  distress 
gives  us  the  chance  of  comforting  and 
aiding  our  brethren  and  showing  how  much 
we  love  one  another." 

The  Emperor  ordered  the  temples  and 
markets  still  standing  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  homeless  multitude.  He  also 
opened  a  part  of  his  gardens  to  them.  He 
had  wooden  barracks  constructed  to  shelter 
them  and  food  distributed. 

But  this  did  not  prevent  the  people  from 
saying  that  it  was  Nero  who  had  set  fire  to 
the  town,  and  even  that  he  had  been  heard 
singing  whilst  contemplating  the  confla- 
gration from  the  top  of  a  tower. 

These  rumours  took  Myrrha's  thoughts 
back  to  the  singer  she  had  heard  on  her 
way.  But  to  those  who  so  accused  the 
Emperor    she     replied,    trying     even     to 
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deceive  herself:  "If  he  had  set  fire  to 
Rome,  would  he  so  zealously  succour  the 
victims  ?  "  And  she  did  not  perceive  how 
weak  was  her  argument. 

The  Christians,  not  wishing  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  temples 
of  the  false  gods  or  the 
barracks  erected  by  im- 
pious hands,  look  refuge 
in  the  catacombs. 

Myrrh  a  and  Mam- 
masa  continued  to  em- 
broider for  the  Roman 
ladies,  which  enabled 
them  to  live  and  even 
to  help  their  brethren. 

And  in  spite  of  their 
great  distress  many  of 
the  Christians  rejoiced 
at  the  destruction  of 
the  unclean  city. 

The  sullen  exaltation 
of  Timothy,  the  priest, 
was  apparent  in  his  dis- 
courses to  his  flock. 

"  The  hand  that  set 
fire   to    the    city,"    he 
exclaimed,     "  may     be 
abominable,  but  it  was 
the  instrument  of   the 
will  of  God.     For,  be- 
■  hold,  the  most  ancient 
of  the  temples   of  the 
false  gods     have    been 
swept  from  the  face  of 
the   earth.     Burned  to 
ashes  is  the  temple  of 
the  moon  built  by  Ser- 
vius  Tullius !      Burned 
is    the    temple     conse- 
crated  to  Hercules  by 
King  Evander !  Burned 
is  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator     erected     by 
Romulus!     Burned  is  the  palace  of  Numa 
Pompilius  and  the  temple  of  Vesta  !     This 
more  than  anything  proves  that  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  world.     For  it  is 
written   that  the  world  shall  he  destroyed 
by  fire.     And  the  end  will  be  for  us  but 
[he  beginning — -the  dawn  of  a  new  life. 


"Brother,"  replied  Callistus,  "you  are 
perhaps  right,  but  wherefore  rejoice  over  a 
misfortune  that  falls  more  heavily  on  the 
poor  and  humble,  whom  Jesus  loved  so 
much  ?  " 

At  this  moment  some  soldiers,  led  by  a 


Myrrha  before  Nero. 

centurion,  broke  in  upon  the  assembled 
Christians. 

"  We  arrest  you  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror ! "  said  the  centurion. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Callistus. 

"  Because  it  is  you  Christians  who  have 
burned  Rome." 
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And  pointing  to  Timothy  : 

"  Do  not  the  words  of  that  scoundrel 
prove  it  ?  " 

Myrrha  had  thought  that  Nero's  last 
crime  could  not  surpass  itself,  but  now 
he  had  aggravated  it  by  another  that  was 
even  greater. 

Therefore  she  murmured  with  renewed 
ardour : 

"  For  him,  for  his  salvation,  O  Lord,  I 
offer  Thee  not  only  my  life,  but  I  will 
suffer  any  torture  it  pleases  Thee  to  inflict 


on  me. 


M 


The  soldiers  then  seized  the  Christians 
and  threw  them  into  the  subterranean 
dungeons  of  Mamertini.  And  Myrrha 
felt  a  vague  joy  at  the  thought  that  she 
was  imprisoned  by  Nero's  orders,  for  it 
was  the  first  time  that  the  will  of  the 
almighty  Caesar  had  a  direct  influence  on 
her  humble  destiny.  The  melancholy,  yet 
awful  countenance  of  the  Emperor  rose 
before  her  mind  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
and  she  hoped  she  would  be  called  to  his 
presence  to  be  interrogated. 

Often  in  the  prison,  Timothy,  the  priest, 
in  the  intervals  of  prayer,  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  imprecations  against  Nero,  whom 
he  never  alluded  to  otherwise  than  as  the 
"  Beast  "  or  the  "  Monster."  And  though 
she  knew  Timothy  was  right,  yet  Myrrha 
suffered  cruelly. 

But  one  of  the  prisoners  suggested  that 
Nero  acted  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Empress  Poppcea,  who,  having  embraced 
the  Jewish  religion,  hated  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  He  related  how  madly  the 
Emperor  loved  Poppcea,  and  how  he  could 
refuse  her  nothing.  He  went  on  to  tell 
that  Nero  killed  his  first  wife  for  her,  and 
had  made  her  a  present  of  three  thousand 
she-asses  for  her  milk  baths. 

And  though  the  influence  of  Poppcea 
would  lessen  the  crime  of  Nero,  yet 
Myrrha  suffered  even  more  that  day. 

"  Oh,  that  horrible  Jewess ! "  she  mur- 
mured 

****** 

The  prisoners  were  taken  before  a 
pro-consul,  who  simply  asked  them 
if    they    were    Christians,    then    ordered 


them  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions  in  the 
arena. 

"  Will  the  Emperor  be  there  ?  "  Myrrha 
asked  of  one  of  the  jailers. 

"The  Emperor  never  misses  a  sight  of 
that  description,"  replied  the  man. 

A  great  joy  lit  up  the  young  girl's  trans- 
parent features  ;  the  dark,  ardent  eyes,  with 
their  purple  shadows,  seemed  too  large  for 
the  pale  diaphanous  face,  and  the  tiny 
mouth  always  parted  with  the  light  breath 
of  half-uttered  prayer.  Her  ideas  now 
became  confused.  The  thought  that  she 
was  going  to  die  for  such  a  great  criminal, 
and  thus  fulfil  her  vow,  was  sweet  to  her. 
But  the  knowledge  that  it  was  he  who  sent 
her  to  her  death  was  hard  to  bear.  But 
she  thought,  "Does  not  this  add  to  my 
sufferings,  and  make  my  sacrifice  all  the 
more  acceptable  to  God  ?  " 

Then  there  were  moments  when  the 
poor  child  trembled,  when  she  realised 
that  in  spite  of  all  she  could  not  hate  the 
Emperor.  She  went  about  as  if  in  a 
dream,  oblivious  of  all  around  her. 

The  venerable  Callistus  watched  her 
anxiously,  for  though  she  had  not  again 
spoken  of  Nero  to  him,  yet  he  well  knew 
she  had  no  other  thought.  He  asked 
himself  if  this  abstraction  was  not  after  all 
but  the  outcome  of  a  sublime  charity. 
He  refrained,  however,  from  questioning 
her,  fearing  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  a 
soul  so  sensitive. 

On  the  eve  of  the  last  day,  after  the 
evening  prayer,  which  the  condemned 
recited   aloud   together,    Myrrha  said : 

"Let  us  now  pray  for  the  Emperor 
Nero ! " 

The  Christians  hesitated  a  moment  and 
the  venerable  Callistus  thought  within 
himself : 

"  I  was  wrong ;  Myrrha  is  more  saintly 
than  us  all." 

And  he  recited  aloud  the  prayer  for  the 
Emperor  Nero,  which  the  other  Christians 
repeated  after  him. 

And  one  of  the  jailers,  who  was  standing 
near  the  door — a  young  Gaul,  very  tall  and 
very  fair — wept,  and  begged  Myrrha  to 
unfold  to  him  the  religion  of  Christ. 

The  next  day  the  prisoners  were  led  to  a 
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prison  lying  low  under  the  amphitheatre 
of  the  arena.  Through  the  iron  bars 
Myrrha  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  circus, 
blazing  with  light,  and  the  amphitheatre 
where  senators,  knights,  soldiers,  plebeians, 
vestals,  and  courtezans  were  seated  arrayed 
in  woollen  hoods,  fawn-coloured  tunics,  or 
silk  manipuli.  She  saw  the  purple  shadows, 
cast  by  the  vast  awning  overhead,  glint  and 
shimmer  on  the  garments  and  faces  of  the 
eager  crowd.  She  saw  just  in  front  of  her 
the  fringed  ends  of  the  heavy  drapery  that 
hung  from  the  Imperial  box.  On  one  side, 
also  behind  iron  bars,  the  lions  were  pacing 
to  and  fro. 

The  other  prisoners  were  scattered  in 
little  groups,  some  prostrate  in  prayer,  others 
taking  affectionate  leave  of  each  other,  while 
some,  overcome  by  the  approach  of  death, 
though  still  unshaken,  sobbed  and  moaned 
aloud. 

Timothy  and  Callistus  exhorted  and 
comforted  them.     Timothy  said  to  them  : 

"  Is  it  not  joy  beyond  compare  to  seal 
our  faith  with  our  blood,  by  braving  the 
impotent  anger  of  the  impious  one  ?  Our 
blood  will  rise  up  against  him.  Again  I 
say  to  ye — the  time  is  at  hand.  What  is  an 
instant  of  suffering  compared  to  eternal 
happiness?  Coward  and  fool  is  he  who 
hesitates ! " 

And  Callistus'  gentle  voice  was  heard  : 

"  Oh,  my  brothers,  God  have  ye  in  His 
keeping !  What,  after  all,  is  it  that  awaits 
you  but  the  death  of  a  hunter  overtaken 
in  a  wood?  We  go  forth  to  death,  so 
strongly  bound  by  our  common  hope  that 
we  shall  feel  neither  the  claw  nor  the  teeth 
ol  the  wild  beast.  And  God,  my  brethren, 
will,  with  our  blood,  do  such  great  things  ! 
Your  death  will  be  the  foundation  of  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  future 
generations  of  mankind  1 " 


Myrrha,  alone  and  silent,  stood  near  the 
iron  bars,  heedless  of  all  around  her. 

The  bestiarii  now  simultaneously 
opened  the  cage  of  the  lions  and  the 
prison  of  the  Christians. 

A  hush  fell  on  the  assembly. 

Myrrha  entered  the  arena  first. 

She  saw  Nero  in  the  Imperial  box,  and 
slowly  and  steadily  she  walked  towards 
him.     She  murmured  within  herself : 

"  He  must  see  me.  I  must  die  near 
him,  for  I  have  offered  my  life  to  save  his 
soul." 

Callistus  followed  the  young  girl  as 
quickly  as  his  tottering  limbs  allowed. 

All  the  lions  had  now  left  their  cage,  and 
blinded  with  the  light  stood  still  or  glided 
aimlessly  with  long,  silent  strides,  their 
muzzles  turned  earthwards. 

Myrrha  pursued  her  way,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  Nero.  The  Emperor,  conversing  with 
one  of  his  companions,  felt  the  ardent  gaze, 
and  turned  towards  her.  He  thought  the 
young  girl  had  come  to  beg  for  mercy,  and 
he  smiled  cruelly. 

But  she  had  now  reached  the  foot  of  the 
dais,  and  still  and  speechless,  without  even 
raising  her  clasped  hands,  she  continued  to 
contemplate  the  Emperor. 

Her  hair  unbound,  fell  down  her  back, 
and  a  rent  in  her  tunic  exposed  the  deli- 
cate contour  of  her  shoulder. 

The  Emperor  bent  forward,  and  a  quick 
flame  leapt  into  the  dull  eyes  of  the  god- 
like beast  He  rose,  and  beckoning  to 
the  chief  of  the  bestiarii^  gave  the  sign  of 
pardon. 

One  of  the  lions  catching  sight  of 
Myrrha,  crept  stealthily  towards  her. 

Then  old  Callistus,  who  saw  and  under- 
stood the  Emperor's  gesture,  seized  Myrrha 
in  his  lean  arms  and  with  all  his  might 
pushed  her  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion. 
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SEEING  a  statement  in  a  newspaper  a 
short  time  ago  that  over  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  tons  of  fish  were 
brought  into  Grimsby  during  last  year,  and 
being  one  who,  for  many  years,  has  handled 
the  rod  with  fly  or  bait  along  innumerable 
banks  in  this  happy  island,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  a  desire  was 
awakened  to  see  the  bulk  of  fish  gathered 
together  in  one  day  at  this  famous  port, 
although  my  enthusiasm  for  the  piscatorial 
art  has,  so  far,  not  caused  me  to  make  a 
voyage  to  the  distant  northern  seas,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  go  to  satisfy  the  com- 
mercial fishermen  whose  business  it  is  to 
supply  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  with 
daily  harvests  drawn  from  the  mighty  deep. 
Alighting  at  the  Grimsby  Docks  Station 
evidences  of  the  trade  were  at  once  apparent, 
inasmuch  as  porters  were  busily  engaged 
in  loading  large  kits,  protruding  from  which 
were  the  tails  of  monster  cod-fish,  whilst 
grouped  around  were  sturdy  fellows  whose 
costumes  of  heavy  jerseys  and  high-top 
boots,  coupled  with  brick-red  complexions, 
left  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  men  who 
had  been  made  familiar  for  many  years 
with  salt  breezes  and  healthy  toil.  As  one 
of  the  veterans  was  leaving  the  station, 
enquiries  elicited  from  him  that  to  see  "  a 


sight  of  fish  "  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the 
pontoon  almost  at  the  break  of  day. 

Over  a  pot  of  old  Lincolnshire  ale  he 
related  many  of  his  sea-faring  experiences, 
including  some  thrilling  escapes  from  a 
watery  grave.  On  parting,  he  said :  "  Some 
says  there's  not  so  much  fish  in  the  sea  as 
there  used  to  be,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
they're  right  or  wrong,  but  one  thing's 
certain,  we're  never  short  at  Grimsby  ;  you 
come  down  to  the  docks  in  the  morning 
and  see."  The  invitation'  was  acted  upon, 
and  soon  after  daylight  had  appeared  the 
following  morning  the  truthfulness  of  the 
statement  was  proved,  for  there  was  exhibi- 
ted to  my  wondering  gaze  a  collection  of 
finny  subjects,  both  of  genus  and  quantity, 
to  which  1  had  previously  been  a  stranger. 
On  all  sides  were  rows  of  fish  consisting  of 
halibut,  cod,  ling,  plaice,  conger  eel,  sole, 
sturgeon,  skate,  hake,  and  other  kinds 
which  my  limited  experience  does  not 
permit  me  to  enumerate. 

My  visit  extended  until  evening,  as  each 
hour  contributed  interesting  scenes  and 
experiences,  pictures  which  my  poor  pen  is- 
attempting  to  describe.  One  after  another 
until  nearly  breakfast  time,  steam  trawlers 
glided  into  the  dock  and  berthed  alongside 
the  fish   market  quay.     Boat  hands  and 
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merchants' 
men  were  at 
once  employed 
in  removing 
the  fish  from 
the  vessels  to 
the  pontoon ; 
cod,  halibut, 
and  others  of 
the  large  sized 
ordsr  being 
placed  in  neat 
rows,  whilst 
soles,  plaice, 
Other 


and  businesses. 
The  sales  are 
conducted  so 
quickly  that 
to  one  unac- 
quainted with 
the  trade  it  is 
impossible  to 
ascertain  any 
particulars  of 
prices  or 
buyers.      The 


and 
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similar      sized 

fish  were  at  once  packed  into  boxes  or  kits. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  "Grimsby  Fish" 
is  so  much  desired  is  that  a  large  proportion 
of  halibut  and  cod  part  with  life  only  a 
few  minutes  before  being  offered  for  sale, 
as  hundreds  of  them  are  kept  alive  in 
floating  tanks  alongside  the  boats  until 
actually  required.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  every  hundredweight  of  fish  brought 
to  the  docks  is  disposed  of  the  same  day. 

From  end  to  end  the  market  presents 
pictures  of  activity,  it  being  crowded  with 
salesmen,  buyers,  labourers,  and  railway 
employes  engaged  in  their  several  duties 


the  centre  of, 
perhaps,  a 
score  of  mer- 
chants who  form  a  ring  round  the  lot 
of  fish  being  offered.  Sharp  cries,  unin- 
telligible to  the  outsiders,  are  heard ;  the 
sale  is  ended,  and  the  group  passes  on 
to  another  lot.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
sale  has  been  effected,  the  buyers'  men 
arrive,  pack  the  fish  and  hand  it  over  to 
the  railway  company  to  be  forwarded. 

At  this  stage  the  marvellous  value  of 
organization  is  practically  exemplified,  as 
although  it  appears  impossible  to  arrange 
for  the  removal  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  boxes,  kits,  and  basses  without  working 
for  days,    the   whole    lot   is    loaded    by 
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the  railway  people  before  the  evening, 
By  six  o'clock  the  pontoon  has  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  a  gang  of  men 
armed  with  large  hose  pipes,  into  whose 
vicinity  it  is  unwise  for  the  stranger  to 
enter. 

The  extensive  docks  are  the  property  of 
the  Great  Central  Railway  Company,  and 
the  port  of  Grimsby,  as  also  its  enormous 
fish  trade,  owes  its  prosperity  to  that  enter- 
prising company.  Every  requirement  for 
the  development  of  the  trade  has  been 
recognised  and  met,  with  the  result  that, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  task  that  is 
daily  imposed  upon  the  company  to  carry  on 
their  part  of  the  work,  it  is  accomplished 
without  apparent  difficulty. 

There  are  two  docks  devoted  to  the  fish 
trade,  and  their  necessity  will  be  readily 
recognised  when  it  is  stated  that  nearly  500 
steam  trawlers  are  registered  at  Grimsby. 
During  the  year  1903  these  vessels  landed 
into  the  port  over  162,000  tons  of  fish,  the 
magnitude  of  which  may  be  better  grasped 
by  taking  the  average  weight  of  a  fish  at, 
say,  six  pounds,  which  shows  upon  such 
calculation  that  over  sixty  million  fish  were 
despatched  from  this  great  fish  port.     To 


further  demonstrate  the  growth  of  the  fish 
trade  it  may  be  mentioned  that  prior  to  the 
year  1S54  little  or  no  fish  was  sent  away 
from  Grimsby,  and,  in  fact,  during  the 
whole  of  that  year  there  were  despatched 
only  some  450  tons,  whereas  of  late  years 
it  has  been  known  that  more  than  that 
quantity  has  been  dealt  with  in  one  day  by 
the  Great  Central  Company. 

To  see  a  large  box  of  fish  packed  gives 
one  the  impression  that  it  contains  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  a  good 
sized  village,  but  to  see  box  after  box,  kit 
after  kit  placed  in  capacious  trucks  makes 
one  imagine  that  even  good  sized  towns 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  an  abundant 
contribution,  while  all  this  passes  into  com- 
parative insignificance  when  one  sees  train 
after  train  leaving  the  docks  each  with 
upwards  of  thirty  waggons,  all  carrying 
their  full  capacity.  There  is  scarcely  a 
market  of  any  size  in  this  country  in  which 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  fresh 
Grimsby  fish  cannot  be  purchased,  as, 
owing  to  the  ramifications  of  the  Great 
Central  Railway  and  the  care  bestowed  by 
its  officers  in  working  this  important  traffic, 
the      London,      Liverpool,      Manchester, 
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Sheffield,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  other 
important  markets  have  their  enormous 
demands  supplied.  Such  centres  distribute 
into  the  adjacent  towns,  but  for  others  the 
supplies  are  forwarded  direct  from  Grimsby; 
and,  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  has  the 
trade  grown,  it  is  quite  safe  to  state 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  import- 
ance in  the  Kingdom  which  does  not 
possess  a  fishmonger  receiving  boxes  or  kits 
branded  with  the  name  of  some  well-known 
Grimsby  merchant  The  London  markets 
have  benefited  considerably  by  the  advent 
of  the  Great  Central  Railway  Company 
into  London  as,  owing  to  the  attention 
given  by  that  company  to  the  trade,  it  is 
now  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  four 
or  five  heavily-laden  trains  to  leave  ilic 
port  and  travel  at  express  speed  to  the 
metropolis. 

The  food  supply  of  our  great  towns  is 
indeed  a  question  of  national  importance, 
as  there  is  not  only  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  rich,  but  also  for  the  poor, 
for  the  weak  as  for  the  strong,  and  to  all 
classes  fish  is  not  only  an  acceptable  but 
an  absolutely  necessary  article  of  diet. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  chronicle  that 
as  the  result  of  the  support  of  the  Great 
Centra]   Company,    the  confidence  of  the 


"OS    CHANCE. 

Grimsby  fish  merchants  has  been  obtained, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  have  in  many 
instances  built  extensive  offices,  formed 
engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  other 
companies   to  enable    them    to  carry     on 
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satisfactorily  their  most  important  trade, 
whilst  the  company  in  turn  has  laid  out 
millions  of  money,  the  combination  making 
the  biggest  fishing  port  in  the  world. 

Nearly  half  the  population  of  Grimsby  is 
dependent  on  the  fishing  industry ;  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  find  their 
interests  are  centred  upon  matters  relating 


the  open-air  under  all  conditions  of 
weather.  Those  who  go  to  sea  know 
nature  in  her  harshest  moods  and  few  have 
not  at  one  time  or  another  gone  through 
mighty  contests  with  the  angry  deep; 
while  those  whose  share  in  the  occupation 
keeps  them  to  the  land  bear  a  heavy  burden 
of  daily  labour  in  supplying  the  millions  of 
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to  that  business.  In  leisure  moments  their 
steps  take  them  to  the  docks,  and  their 
eyes  ever  seem  directed  towards  the  sea. 
At  the  call  for  help  in  times  of  disaster  and 
tribulation,  which,  alas,  must  of  necessity  be 
not  few,  the  men  are  never  backward  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  widows  and 
fatherless  children. 

As  a  class  the  people  engaged    in    this 
industry  are  sturdy  products  of  hard  toil  in 


our  population  with  an  important  part  of 
their  daily  food.  For  all  the  work  is 
arduous,  but  it  is  performed  under  con- 
ditions which  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  producing  a  true 
nobility  of  manhood,  as  those  who  best 
know  the  Grimsby  fishermen  and  the 
workers  in  the  Grimsby  docks  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  Success  to  them  and  to 
their  trade  I 


A  SETTLER'S  START  IN  A  NEW  COLONY 


By   R.   BALL-ACTON 


IT  "is  now  over  two  years  since  peace 
was  declared  in  South  Africa,  and 
English  readers  may  be  interested  to  hear 
the  sorrows  and  joys  of  one  of  the  new 
settlers. 

Two  years'  trekking  on  foot  and  in  the 
Mounted  Infantry  had  given  me  a  fair 
chance  of  observing  the  country,  particularly 
the  Eastern  Transvaal,  and  a  very  splendid 
country  it  is,  in  spite  of  the  dreariness  the 
unappreciative  tell  you  of. 

It  was  not  with  altogether  unmixed 
feelings  of  satisfaction  that  some  of  us 
reflected  on  the  return  to  peace  soldiering. 
The  unpleasantnesses  of  the  campaign  had 
been  many  and  great.  But  they  were  soon 
forgotten,  and  one  looked  back  regretfully 
on  the  splendid  health  of  the  open  veldt, 
the  excitement  of  the  drives,  and  the  dim, 
ever  present  hope  of  catching  the  enemy 
crowded,  unsurrendering. 

I,  at  any  rate,  a  captain  in  a  line 
regiment,  elected  to  remain  in  the  country, 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  in  Johannes- 
burg an  honest  Yorkshire  man  as  partner 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  and  experience 
of  South  African  farming.  My  brother 
officers  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing upon  me  the  story  of  the  young 
man  fresh  from  home,  who  found  the 
money,  while  the  other  fellow  found  the 
experience,  and  how  at  the  end  of  a  couple 
of  years  the  other  fellow  had  all  the  money, 
while  he  had  the  experience. 

We  decided  on  the  district  of  Barberton, 
as  its  climate  was  most  suitable  for  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  we  proposed  to 
go  in  for,  and  appealed  to  the  newly-formed 
Land  Settlement  Department  for  ground 
and  assistance. 

They  were  most  anxious  to  help  us,  but 
were  much  hampered  by  legal  and  other 
natural  difficulties,  and  perhaps,  even  at 
this  early  stage,  a   little  red   tape.     After 


considerable  delay  they  gave  us  the  lease 
of  a  patch  of  ground  of  about  a  hundred 
acres,  which,  after  we  had  got  to  work, 
turned  out  to  belong  to  one  of  Kruger's 
old  settlers.  However,  this  was  amicably 
settled  by  the  injured  owner  being  bought 
out,  with  some  small  compensation  for  his 
improvements.  Among  the  Government's 
conditions  of  lease,  I  may  mention  the 
following  : — 

Planting  of  trees. 

Careful  husbandry  and  fencing. 

Settlers  to  reside  on  farms  for  eight 
months  in  each  year,  and  not  to  sub-let. 

Option  of  purchase  outright  at  end  of 
ten  years. 

Government  retains  all  minerals. 

At  the  back  end  of  August,  with  ^600, 
collected  by  the  economy  that  campaigning 
makes  compulsory,  a  looted  Cape  cart,  a 
tent  I  had  made,  and  a  few  implements 
that  could  not  be  obtained  locally,  we  took 
train  from  Pretoria. 

Arrived  at  Barberton,  a  couple  of  cast 
remounts  were  purchased  to  draw  the  cart 
and  outfit  Then,  with  a  very  firm  lip 
under  the  scrutiny  of  our  future  neighbours, 
whose  attitude  at  first  was  one  of  sceptical 
sympathy,  we  trekked  the  six  miles  out  to 
Queen's  River,  where  the  farm  lay. 

To  pitch  the  camp,  inspect  the  ground 
and  establish  a  seed  bed,  for  tomatoes  were 
our  proposed  main  crop,  took  a  very  short 
time.  We  then  began  prospecting  for 
labour  and  for  draught  animals. 

Swaziland  lay  close  by,  and  though, 
being  new-comers  and  not  known  and  so 
having  at  first  a  little  difficulty,  we  soon 
collected  half-a-dozen  Swazia  to  start  with. 

These  boys  earn  at  the  present  time  30s. 
a  month  and  their  food  which,  being  only 
mealies  and  meat  once  a  week,  adds 
another  five  shillings. 

But  draught   was   more   difficult.     The 
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district  is  3,000ft.  high,  about  2,000ft. 
below  the  high  veldt,  has  little  frost  in 
winter  and,  being  comparatively  near  the 
sea,  about  100  miles,  has  a  moist  atmos- 
phere. 

Now  all  this  is  very  conducive  to 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  we  had  selected  the  district, 
as  it  would  enable  us  to  be  on  the 
Johannesburg  market  three  months  earlier 
than  the  high  veldt  growers,  when  high 
prices  would  naturally  be  obtainable. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  made,  the 
district  most  unhealthy  for  animals. 
Scarcely  any  horses  or  mules  survive  the 
summer  season,  on  account  of  the  well- 
known  disease  of  horse  sickness.  So  they 
were  barred. 

The  next  thought  was  oxen,  of  which 
the  Repatriation  people  had  about  1,000 
head  grazing  in  the  hills.  But  before  it 
had  been  settled  how  they  were  to  be 
disposed  of,  they  were  attacked  by  some 
disease,  the  nature  of  which  the  experts 
quarrelled  over,  and  their  corpses  were 
soon  enriching  the  veldt. 

There  remained  the  humble  ass,  but  the 
dearth  of  cattle  had  made  him  so  much 
appreciated  that  his  price  stood  at  ^15  to 
^20,  and  it  takes  a  good  many  donkeys 
to  equal  eight  oxen. 

The  Land  Department  had  promised  to 
lend  us  donkeys,  but  they  were  reported  to 
be  travelling  from  the  Cape,  and  seemed 
likely  to  spend  their  lives  in  completing 
the  journey. 

However,  the  energetic  partner  refused 
to  sit  down  and  wait  for  them,  as  a  good 
many  of  the  repatriated  burghers  were 
doing.  As  soon  as  the  irrigating  furrow 
had  been  got  up  from  the  river,  he  doubled 
the  number  of  boys,  and  set  all  hands  to 
fork  up  the  grounds.  It  was  desperately 
slow  work,  but  as  soon  as  an  acre  was 
ready,  the  tomatoes  were  ready  for  plant- 
ing out. 

At  last,  in  October,  the  donkeys  arrived, 
and  we  got  a  team  of  twelve,  on  the  system 
of  five  shillings  for  each  acre  ploughed. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  handled  donkeys 
will  know  that  they  are  rather  difficile.  The 
language    Barberton    expended  on   those 


donkeys  was  worthy  of  an  army  in  Flanders 
or  indeed  Africa  or  anywhere  else.  For 
two  long  days  I  tried  to  induce  them  to 
plough  a  straight  furrow,  and  then, 
defeated,  I  got  one  Badenhorst,  from  the 
Burgher  Camp,  late  of  Bermuda,  to  try  his 
hand  with  them. 

My  conscience  was  smitten  by  the  text 
about  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor  when  I 
offered  him  five  shillings  an  acre  ploughed. 
But  the  marvellous  way  Boers  have  with 
animals  soon  broke  them  in,  and  eventually 
they  did  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
in  a  day  of  eight  hours,  with  no  food  but 
what  they  picked  up  on  the  veldt. 

All  this  time  the  tomatoes  were  coming 
along,  and  as  soon  as  fresh  ground  was 
broken  up  it  was  immediately  sown  with 
cucumbers,  sweet  and  water  melons,  pump- 
kins, and  the  ever  useful  mealie. 

In  December  about  ten  acres  were  under 
cultivation,  and  this  was  about  all  we  could 
do,  as  the  luxuriance  of  weeds  was  phe- 
nomenal. 

This  amount  may  seem  small  but,  with 
South  African  prices,  especially  for  early 
fruit,  should,  with  fair  luck,  have  set  the 
farm  well  on  its  legs. 

And  very  fair  luck  we  did  have.  Provi- 
dence kept  us  clear  of  three  hail-storms 
which  that  season  swept  in  streaks  of 
destruction  over  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

As  an  instance  of  the  havoc  they  cause, 
I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  Dutch  neigh- 
bour, who  was  visited  by  one  of  these 
storms  in  the  night.  All  his  fowls  roosting 
outside  were  killed,  his  donkeys  so 
maddened  with  pain  that  they  broke  out  of 
their  kraal,  and  were  not  found  for  a  week, 
and  his  crops,  including  a  valuable  field  of 
tobacco,  destroyed. 

Now  to  speak  of  our  misfortunes. 

An  alarm  of  horned  caterpillars,  who 
devoured  our  natives*  field  of  sweet 
potatoes,  but  these  insects  happily  were 
too  fastidious  to  touch  our  other  crops 
and  they  marched  off. 

In  November  the  first  summer  rains 
came  down  heavily,  and  ran  off  the  baked 
surface  till  most  of  our  crops  were  under  a 
stream  of  water  a  foot  deep. 
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And  besides  these  there  was  a  constant 
procession  of  smaller  disasters,  such  as  the 
dam  of  the  water-furrow  bursting,  a  strike 
of  the  boys  for  higher  pay,  minor  insect 
pests,  donkeys  straying  and  laid  up  for 
foals.  Two  donkeys  disappeared  for  good, 
and  horse  sickness  took  off  the  Russian 
remount. 

The  mortality  among  animals  stood  us  in 
good  stead  from  one  point  of  view.  TJie 
carcases  of  the  animals  that  died  in  the 
town  were  dragged  out  about  a  mile,  and 
these,  with  the  relics  of  French's  army, 
formed  a  regular  Golgotha,  whence  we 
drew  supplies  of  bone  to  manure  the 
land. 

This  proceeding,  and  one  or  two  modern 
American  implements,  such  as  the  subsoiler 
and  hand-cultivators,  rather  astonished  our 
Boer  friends;  but  when  they  saw  our 
cucumbers  they  came  to  ask  for  our  variety 
of  seeds. 

However,  the  gallant  partner  came  up 
smiling  after  each  blow,  and  the  life  on 
the  whole  was  really  very  pleasant  It  was 
most  fascinating  watching  a  piece  of  waste 
land  grow  under  our  .  hands.  It  was 
delicious  bathing  in  the  river  after  a  hot 
and  dusty  day ;  the  air  was  wonderful,  and 
one's  appetite  for  food  and  sleep  was 
gorgeous. 

At  length,  in  December,  the  tomatoes 
began  to  change  colour,  and  the  cucumbers 
to  lengthen. 

Immediately  two-hundred  Madeira  egg 
baskets  were  secured  at  two  shillings  each, 
agents  arranged  with  in  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria,  and  before  Christmas  we  had  fruit 
on  the  market 

Lord  Milner,  when  visiting  Barberton, 
just  before  we  arrived,  had  conferred  a 
great  boon  on  the  farmers  by  securing  them 


accommodation  for  fruit  on  the  daily  mail 
train  to  Johannesburg.  This  does  the 
three-hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  brings  fruit  in  good  condition. 

Even  now,  although  high  prices  were  still 
prevailing  (actually  one  shilling  a  pound  for 
tomatoes  in  a  country  where  they  can  be 
grown  in  fields)  we  had  not  attained  success. 
We  found  the  agents  swindling  us,  so  we 
sent  to  a  fruiterer  direct  But  he  unfortu- 
nately went  wrong,  and  now  holds  out  hopes 
of  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  Eventually 
we  fixed  up  a  scheme  to  sell  direct,  and  so 
do  without  the  middleman;  but  we  had 
lost  the  full  advantage  of  the  first  season 
after  the  war. 

February  and  March,  the  rainy  season, 
proved  very  bad  for  malaria,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  all  over  the  country, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  land  being  so  long 
uncultivated. 

The  Swazi  boys  were  not  proof  against  itr 
and  even  the  indomitable  partner  was  tem- 
porarily incapacitated. 

But,  anyway,  money  was  coming  in,  and 
thinking  1  had  well  earned  my  leave,  I  took 
ship  for  "  England,  home  and  beauty " ; 
though  which  country  to  call  home  now  I 
don't  well  know. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  officials' 
of  the  Land  and  Repatriation  Departments 
were  always  most  courteous  and  obliging , 
and,  if  any  question  arose,  invariably  gave 
us  preference  over  the  Boers,  though  they 
worked  hard  enough  for  them,  in  all  con- 
science. 

I  consider  it  necessary  to  say  this  in 
order  to  modify  the  conclusions  that  must 
often  be  drawn  from  the  many  sermons  on 
that  evil  text,  "  It  does  not  pay  to  be 
loyal."  But,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  "let 
us  hope  we  have  heard  the  last  of  this." 
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"  T^ROM  the  Scotch  bard  to  the  English 
JP  reviewer."  So  runs  the  pleasant  little 
inscription  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  wrote 
in  a  copy  he  gave  me  of  his  "  Helen  of 
Troy."  I  had  published  something  con- 
cerning this  fascinating  poem,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  represent  the  culminating  point 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  poetical  skill — not 
to  be  revived,  alas !  in  his  later  years. 
When  the  young  scholar  of  Balliol  and 
Fellow  of  Merton  left  the  shady  groves  of 
Academe,  and  accepted  what  to  many  of 
his  friends  seemed  the  most  impossible 
career  for  a  man  of  his  talent — that  of  a 
London  journalist — he  gradually  became 
known — amongst  other  things — as  a  writer 
of  dainty  ballads.  Easy,  undiscerning  criti- 
cism professed  to  find  in  him  a  pale, 
shadowy  reflection  of  Swinburne  or  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti;  the  majority  of  readers, 
not  caring  whence  he  derived  the  inspira- 
tion for  his  muse,  appreciated  the  lambent 
wit  and  humour  of  his  "  Ballades  in  Blue 
China,"  his  "Rhymes  a  la  Mode,"  his 
"  Grass  of  Parnassus.' '  But  few  seemed  to 
know  that  under  his  light  and  humorous 
touch  there  was  a  real  vein  of  seriousness, 
or,  as  Mr.  Lang  would  himself  probably 
deprecate  this  compliment,  a  singular 
power,  at  all  events,  of  uttering  subtle 
fancies  in  cadences  that  were  more  or  less 
original.  There  is  a  little  early  volume  of 
his,  "  Ballades  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France," 
published  in  1872,  which  reveals  not  only 
a  curious  command  of  subtle  and  suggestive 
verse,  but  also  a  definite  and  acknowledged 
homage  to  old  French  measures,  in 
imitation  of  Du  Bellay,  Ronsard,  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  Remy  Belleau  and  Francois  Villon. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  pleasure  he  took 
in  light,  insubstantial  ballads,  the  frothy 
exuberance  of  a  humorous  nature,  we  find 
in  other  poetic  studies  the  true  and  keen 
instinct  for  art  work,  whatever  may  be  the 
century  in  which  Mr.  Lang's  inquisitive 
mind  is  wandering.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
old  Greek  myth,  as  in  "  Helen  of  Troy  "  ; 
sometimes  it  is  "  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  "  ; 
sometimes,  again,  it  is  Perrault's  "  Popular 
Tales."  Or,  once  more  availing  himself  of 
those  inexhaustible  stores  which  are  to 
us  the  heritage  of  the  Greek  mind,  he 
will  join  with  other  scholars  in  translating 
the  "Homeric  Hymns,"  the  "Odyssey," 
the  "  Iliad  " ;  or  else,  turning  towards  the 
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setting  rays  of  the  Hellenic  sun,  he  will 
give  us  exquisite  versions  of  Theocritus, 
Bion  and  Moschus.  Mr.  Lang  has  not,  of 
course,  the  philosophic  meditativeness  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  nor  has  he  the  indubitable 
inspiration  of  Swinburne  or  Rossetti;  but 
his  muse  is  quite  individual  and  original, 
full  of  "native  wood-notes  wild,*'  as,  for 
instance,  in  his  well-known  "Twilight  on 
Tweed.' '  Amongst  early  memories  which 
I  possess  is  a  companionship  with  Andrew 
Lang  when  we  were  both  Fellows  of  Merton 
and  when,  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Merton,  the  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey  " 
was  first  attacked. 

But  Andrew  Lang  as  the  poet  is  not  so 
familiar  to  us  in  these  later  days  as  the 
indefatigable  explorer  of  early  folk-lore. 
The  "  Ballades  in  Blue  China "  was  the 
little  garden  which  Mr.  Lang  culvitated,  the 
little  garden  of  his  own,  to  keep  his  mind 
sane  when  he  was  writing  several  articles 
every  week  for  the  Daily  Ncivs.  Some 
of  these  articles,  by  the  way,  were 
touched  with  a  wayward  fantasy  of  their 
own.  In  their  collected  form,  under  the 
happy  title  of  "Lost  Leaders,"  they  still 
afford  happy  proof  that  a  man  may  be 
engaged  in  writing  "pot-boilers"  and  yet 
succeed  in  keeping  his  soul  alive.  But  the 
serious  study  was  neither  poetry  nor 
journalism,  but  folk-lore.  All  the  origins 
of  life  and  civilisation ;  all  the  curious 
circulation  of  early  stories;  the  meaning 
of  ancient  religious  formulae  and  practice ; 
the  slowly  acquired  apparatus  of  thought 
by  which  men  lift  themselves  from  an 
animal  existence  into  a  mental  life;  the 
worship  of  dead  ancestors ;  the  beginnings 
of  the  alphabet — these  are  the  kind  of 
studies  in  which  Andrew  Lang  has  ex- 
celled, winning  many  victories  against 
redoubtable  opponents  with  unfailing  verve 
and  humorous  irony.  He  has  broken  a 
lance  with  Max  M  tiller,  and  certainly  not 
got  the  worst  of  it ;  he  has  argued  with  Dr. 
E.  B.  Tylor ;  he  has  had  something  to  say 
even  to  the  scholarly  author  of  "The 
Golden  Bough."  In  this  department  his 
contributions  have  been  numerous. 
"Custom  and  Myth"  was  produced  in 
1884,  "Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,"  in 
two  volumes,  was  published  in  1887,  and 
both  works  were  at  once  recognised  as 
solid  contributions  to  the  study  of  primi- 
tive man,  adorned  with  a  prodigal  wealth 
of  felicitous  illustrations.     In  1888  he  was 
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elected  the  first  Gifford  lecturer  in  St 
Andrew's  University,  and  the  result  may 
be  seen  in  "  The  Making  of  Religion  "  and 
"  Magic  and  Religion."  To  these  we  have 
to  add  his  historical  researches.  He  is 
attracted  by  every  form  of  superstition; 
a  tale  of  mystery  has  a  wonderful  fascina- 
tion for  his  mind  He  will  write,  for 
instance,  "Cock  Lane  and  Common 
Sense"  or  "The  Book  of  Dreams  and 
Ghosts."  And  perhaps— I  hope  I  may  do 
him  no  wrong — he  has  a  kind  of  wavering 
belief  in  occultism,  in  crystal-gazing,  in  all 
the  curious  phenomena  connected  with 
what,  since  Mr.  Myers's  book,  we  call  the 
"  sub-liminal  consciousness."  On  "The 
Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart"  he  has  written 
much  that  every  future  historian  must 
consult,  while  his  books  on  "Prince  Charles 
Edward,1;  on  "  Pickle,  the  Spy,"  and  "  The 
Companions  of  Pickle,"  are  based  on 
original  documents.  He  has  not  always 
been  a  successful  biographer,  witness  "  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Iddesleigh,"  but 
"  The  Life  of  J.  G.  Lockhart "  is  a  sound 
and  valuable  piece  of  work.  I  suppose 
"The  Monk  of  Fife"  might  be  considered  a 
notable  novel,  but  it  is  hardly  in  novelistic 
literature  that  Andrew  Lang  excels.  He  is 
an  extraordinarily  prolific  writer,  so  much 
so  that  his  name  is,  in  current  literary 
chaff,  supposed  to  stand  for  a  syndicate; 
but  I  imagine  that  most  of  those  who  have 
known  him  for  many  years  and  have 
followed  his  career  with  interest  and 
sympathy,  go  back  with  the  keenest  satis- 
faction to  the  graceful  felicity  of  his  poetry, 
especially  when  he  has  an  ancient  model 
before  his  eyes  or  is  dealing  with  the  ballads 
of  Old  France.  His  "  Ballade  to  Theo- 
critus in  Winter  "  is  as  characteristic  as  any 
other.  Andrew  Lang  lives  in  the  dusk  and 
gloom  of  a  fog-laden  and  rain-swept 
London  metropolis,  but  his  heart  is  else- 
where. 

Ah !    leave  the  smoke,  the  wealth,  the  roar 

Of  London,  and  the  bustling  street, 
For  still,  by  the  Sicilian  shore, 

The  murmur  of  the  Muse  is  sweet. 
Still,  still,  the  suns  ot  summer  «reet 

The  mountain-grave  of  HelikS, 
And  shepherds  still  their  songs  repeat 

Where  breaks  the  blue  Sicilian  Sea. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  enjoys  his  own  villeg- 
giatura  at  St.  Andrew's. 
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Bookman :  July. 
Rite  of  passing  through  Fire.  Contemporary:  Aug. 
Wisest  Aunt   telling  the  Saddest  Tale.    English 

Illustrated:  Oct. 
William  Morris.    Longman  :  Oct. 
My  Literary  Heresies.    Bookman:  Nov. 
Black  Dogs  and  the  Thumbless  Hand.    Cornhill : 

Dec. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans.    English  Illustrated :  Dec. 
F.  J.  Child.    Folk-lore:  Dec. 
1897.— The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 
A  Collection  of  Ballads. 
Modern  Mythology. 
Pickle,  the  Spy. 

Bishop  Atterbury's  Plot,  1733.    Blackwood :  Jan. 
The  Works  of  Byron.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley. 

Bookman :  Jan. 
Literery  Heresies.    Bookman :  Jan. 
Genius  in  Children.    North  American:  Jan. 
Literature  and  New  Books.    Cosmopolitan :  Jan.- 

Oct. 
Celtic  Renascence  in  Literature.   Blackwood :  Feb. 
Victorian  English  Literature.    Good  Words :  Feb. 
Prof.  Mai  Muller's  "  Contributions  to  the  Science 

of  Mythology."    Bookman:  April. 
Red  and  White  Roses.    Longman  :  April. 
The   Woman    Question:     The   "New"    in     the 

"  Old."    North  A  merican :  April. 
Joan  of  Arc    Longman  :  May. 
Ghosts  and  Right  Reason.    Cornhill:  May.  Living 

Age:  June. 
J.  C,  Duke  of  Marlborough.    Blackwood:  Tune. 
Robert  Burns  and  Scottish  Song.      English  Illus- 
trated -'June. 
Frederick  Fisher's  Ghost.    Blackwood :  July. 
K.    S.    RanjltMnhji's    "Jubiiee    Cricket    Book." 

English  Illustrated  :  A  ug. 
H.  Fleming's  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  Bookman: 

Oct. 
Some  Spies.    Cornhill:  Oct. 
Jubilee  Cricket  Book.    Longman:  Oct. 
Alfred  Tennyson.    Longman:  Nov.  Eclectic:  Dec. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  "  Unconscious  Trea- 
son."   Blackwood:  Dec. 
Ker  of  Kersland.    Blackwood :  Dec. 
Grant  Allen's  "  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God." 

Contemporary :  Dec. 

1898.— The  Companions  of  Pickle. 

Alexandre   Dumas,    senr.,    in   Warner    Library. 
Vol.  9. 

History   of  Cricket   in     Steel     and     Lyttleton's 
"Cricket." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Warner  Library.    Vol.  32. 

The  Making  of  Religion. 

Literature  and  New  Books,    Cosmopolitan:  Jan.- 
Nov. 

F.  Podinore's   Studies    in    Psychical     Research. 
Psychical:  Feb. 

Murder  of  Cardinal  David  Beaton.    Blackwood : 
Mar.   Macmillan :  July. 

Child's  English  Ballads.    Academy:  May. 

Col.  John  Macdonnell;  a  Cousin  of  Pickle.    Mac- 
millan :  June. 

Poems  of  J ean  Ingelow.    Longman :  July. 

Sir  George  Douglas.    Macmillan :  July. 

Sir  John  Murray.    Blackwood :  Aug. 

Literary  Shop.    North  A  merican :  Nov. 

Celtic  Stories.    Blackwood:  Dec. 

N.  Munro.    John  Splendid.    Bookman:  Dec 

Charles  Dickens.    Fortnightly :  Dec. 

Who  Shot  Glen ure  ?    Macmillan:  Dec. 
1899. — Parson  Kelly.    Longman:  Jan.,  Dec. 

Gods  of  Savages.    Nineteenth  Century  :  Jan. 

Our  Fathers.      Blackwood :  Feb. 

Archaeological  Problem" Cup  and  Ring."  Contem- 
porary :  Mar. 

Charles  Dickens.    Eclectic :  Mar. 

Gods  of  Australia.    Folk-lore :  Mar. 

Totemism.    Fortnightly :  June. 

Golf  from  a  St,    Andrew's  Point  of  View.    North 
A  merican :  July. 

Langlois   and    Seignobo«'s    Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  H  istory.    Blackwood  :  A  ug. 

To  Helidorc.    Eclectic :  Sept. 
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MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED' 


By  justin  McCarthy 


THE  present  year  is  an  appropriate  time 
for  an  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed.  The  authoress  of  so  many  novels, 
illustrating  widely  different  conditions  of 
the  world's  life  and  scenery,  appears  now 
to  have  opened  up  a  new  chapter  in  her 
literary  career.  She  became  first  known 
to  the  reading  world  as  the  authoress  of 
novels  which  pictured  with  remarkable 
vividness  and  artistic  completeness  the 
life  of  various  parts  of  Australia — and, 
indeed,  I  think  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  she  created  modern  Australia 
for  the  novel-reading  public.  She  accom- 
plished for  Australia  something  like  that 
which  Bret  Harte  achieved  for  the  Wild 
West  of  America,  and  enabled  most  of  us 
to  realise  for  the  first  time  the  idea  of  a  life 
wholly  unknown  to  us  before,  although  led 
by  an  English-speaking  people.  My  ap- 
preciation of  Mrs.  Praed  must  at  all  events 
have  the  advantage  of  being  not  merely 
superficial  or  formed  exclusively  from  the 
reading  of  her  books.  I  have  known 
her  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  her  household 
after  she  and  her  late  husband  had  settled 
in  England.  She  was  born  in  Queensland, 
Australia,  and  was  married  there  to 
Campbell  Mackworth  Praed,  a  nephew 
of  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed,  who  may 
be  fairly  described  as  the  most  successful 
author  of  Vers  de  Societe  in  English  litera- 
ture. Mrs.  Praed  is  of  Irish  descent  on 
her  father's  side.  Her  father,  Mr.  Murray 
Prior,  who  had  settled  in  Australia,  ac- 
quired great  influence  and  distinction 
there,  and  held  high  office  more  than 
once  in  the  Queensland  administration, 
and  his  father,  Colonel  Murray  Prior, 
commanded  a  regiment  of  Hussars  on  the 
Field  of  Waterloo. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Praed  she  was  best  known  to  the 
English  public  as  the  successful  authoress 
of  Australian  romances,  and  I  can  well 
remember  that  I  expected  to  find  in  her  an 
"  Australian  Heroine,"  of  what  I  may  call 
the  conventionally-accepted  order.  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  she  must  be  a  vigorous, 
energetic,  and  rather  effusive  young  woman, 
loud  and  rapid  of  speech,  expressive  in  word 
and  action  of  that  wild  and  untrammelled 
life  which  I  had  come  to  associate  with  the 
descendants  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  the 
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shores  of  Australian  seas.  I  found  Mrs. 
Praed  to  be  a  young  woman  of  fragile  and 
delicate  frame,  speaking  in  sweet  and 
musical  tones,  with  a  manner  of  the  most 
exquisite  refinement,  and  utterly  unlike  my 
preconceived  idea  of  a  being  who  had 
thrilled  us  with  the  stirring  romances  of 
the  Queensland  "  stations."  I  soon  came 
to  know  that  she  had  the  nature  and  the 
soul  of  a  genuine  artist,  that  she  had 
studied  literature  in  its  most  various  forms, 
was  deeply  interested  in  ail  the  mysteries 
of  the  human  heart,  and  had  a  tempera- 
ment prone  to  seek  refuge  from  the 
ordinary  discourses  of  every-day  life  in 
quiet  half-poetic  contemplation.  As  our 
acquaintanceship  grew  into  friendship  I 
found,  however,  that  she  could  take  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  active  movements  of 
the  life  that  was  around  us,  and  to  my  great 
gratification  I  came  to  know  that  the  study 
of  our  parliamentary  work  had  a  fascination 
for  her.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  enable 
her  to  become  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  she  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  Ladies'  Gallery  and  the 
Terrace,  and  she  was  often  a  guest  in  the 
ladies'  dining-rooms  in  the  House.  I  was 
very  often  a  guest  at  her  own  home  both 
in  town  and  country,  and  she  and  her 
husband  once  were,  to  my  great  gratification, 
fellow  passengers  of  mine  in  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  from 
which  we  made  several  visits  to  scenes  and 
places  then  new  to  both  of  them  but 
familiar  to  me  from  old  days.  Since  that 
time  Mrs.  Praed  has  been  a  great  traveller, 
has  re-visited  her  Australian  home,  has 
been  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Japan,  and  has 
more  than  once  traversed  the  great  American 
continent  from  sea  to  sea.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  collaborating  with  Mrs.  Praed  in  the 
production  of  three  novels,  and  in  a  book 
called  "  The  Grey  River,"  which  described 
and  descanted  on  many  places  of  historical 
or  picturesque  charm  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  was  profusely  illustrated  by 
sketches  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Mortimer 
Menpes.  Of  the  books,  however,  which  have 
made  her  literary  reputation,  Mrs.  Praed  was 
the  sole  author,  and  it  is  only  mere  justice 
to  say  of  her  that  her  work  was  of  the  most 
various  kind,  and  that  she  seemed  to  have 
the  faculty  of  discovering  for  herself  new 
fields  of  romance  which  even  those  who 
knew  her  best  might  well  have  believed 
to  be  outside  her  artistic  range.     Most  of 
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her  early  novels  gave  one  the  idea  that  her 
artistic  capacity  found  its  congenial  and 
•characteristic  occupation  in  the  newest  life 
of  the  present,  but  we  who  knew  her  soon 
became  convinced  that  her  soul  lived  much 
in  the  far  past,  and  that  while  she  was 
■entertaining  her  friends  in  her  London 
house,  and  attending  "first  nights"  at  the 
theatres,  and  working  at  novels  about 
Australia  and  narratives  of  her  own 
"Australian  Girlhood,"  her  mind  was 
dwelling  much  on  the  records  which  are 
left  to  us  of  the  days  when  Rome  was  yet 
-an  Empire.  She  was  always,  too,  a  deeply 
interested  student  of  those  stages  of  human 
•development  which  are  yet  but  as  mysteries 
to  us,  and  she  contemplated  the  problem 
of  humanity's  possible  pre-existence  in  far- 
distant  periods  of  human  growth  as  an  in- 
spiring subject  for  the  worker  in  romance. 
This  is  the  field  of  study  from  which 
grew  up  her  latest  novel,  "  Nyria,"  a  story 
cast  in  the  days  of  Domitian,  and  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  the  Rome 
of  the  decline  and  fall.  One  of  Mrs. 
Praed's  previous  novels,  "  As  a  Watch  in 
the  Night,"  had,  indeed,  already  given  to 
her  readers  a  foretaste  of  this  growing 
tendency,  but  that  tendency  has  more 
fully  and  clearly  made  itself  manifest  in 
the  newest  production  of  her  pen,  the 
novel  which  I  have  already  named. 
While  I  am  writing  this  article  the  novel, 
""Nyria,"  is  still  unpublished,  but  I 
have  had  some  opportunity  of  becoming 

,  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  can  say  that  it 
impressed  me  deeply  by  the  vivid  reality 

.  with  which  it  enters  into,  describes  and 
illuminates  the  life  of  those  far-distant 
days.  Now,  I  can  quite  understand  that 
a  careful  and  intellectual  student  might, 
from  the  materials  preserved  for  us  in  the 

'  later  literature  of  Imperial  Rome,  contrive 
to  bring  out  a  literally  accurate  description 
of  the  daily  life  going  on  in  the  palaces 
and  ordinary  dwelling-houses  of  that  era. 
There  are  books  enough  still  preserved  to 
•supply  the  student  with  ample  information 

,  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  task. 
But  Mrs.  Praed's  book  seems  alive  from 
first  to  last.  Its  men  and  women  are 
living  figures,  and  the  ways  and  habits  of 
Domitian's  Court,  even  when  they  are 
most  strange  to  all  our  modern  ideas,  are 
made  to  seem  in  these  animated  chapters 
as  real  and  as  natural  to  us  as  if  we  had 
been  personally  familiar  with  the  society 
which  they  illustrate.  I  shall  be  much 
surprised  indeed  if  the  reading  world  does 
mot   find   in   the  sparkling  pages  of  Mrs. 


Praed's  forthcoming  novel  something  like 
a  living  restoration  of  that  dead  past. 
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Illustrated  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author. 


A  SUMMER  wet  beyond  any  within 
the  recollection  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation —if,  indeed,  such  a  succession  of  days 
and  weeks  and  months  of  almost  incessant 
rain  and  chilling  wind  could  rightly  bear 
the  appellation  "  Summer  " — had  but  passed 
away,  and  in  the  latter  days  of  Sep- 
tember, as  if  ashamed  of  summer's  sorry 
treatment  of  the  earth,  Autumn  was  vouch- 
safing some  days  of  brief  sunshine  and 
kindly  warmth  to  hearten  her  before  she 
passed  to  her  long  winter  sleep — sunshine 
ushered  in  by  veiling  mists  drawn  from  the 
sodden  earth  by  previous  days  of  shine, 
and  going  out  in  nights  dank  with  the 
death  dew  of  the  expiring  year. 

'Twas  on  such  a  day  as  this,  determined 
to  snatch  yet  one  more  hour  of  sun  and  birds 
and  flowers  from  the  fast-approaching  time 
of  dreary  winter,  that  I  started  forth,  before 
the  earliest  milkman  had  begun  his  round, 
from  a  small  Midland  town  of  world-wide 
fame,  with  wheels  in  lieu  of  wings  to  speed 
me,  my  way  bent  towards  the  Cotswold 
Hills  to  the  southward,  knowing  that  there, 
if  anywhere,  I  should  find  a  remnant  of 
summer  lingering  in  the  great  rolling  Downs 
and  open  sky  that  canopies  them. 

Grateful  as  the  elms  of  Warwickshire  are 
in  summer-heat,  in  Autumn  their  mist- 
distorted  forms  at  times  oppress  and  weigh 
one  down,  engendering  a  great  longing  to 
get  above  their  tops  and  stand  on  the  free, 
open  hills,  with  nought  above  one  but  the 
unencumbered  sky. 

Once  fairly  started,  I  found  myself  and 
the  outside  world  enshrouded  in  a  thick 
grey-white  atmosphere  of  fog,  striking  cold 
and  wet  as  the  bottom  of  a  well.  In  spite 
of  depressing  surroundings,  the  starlings  are 
holding  forth  vociferously  in  the  elms ;  on 
a  gate-post  by  the  railway  crossing  sits  a 
bonny     cock     blackbird,     alert,     eagerly 


expectant  of  the  early  worm,  the  proverbial 
reward  due  to  his  early  rising ;  beyond  the 
railway,  out  in  the  open  country,  hustling 
hordes  of  greedy  sparrows  and  busy  bust- 
ling finches  dash  in  and  out  of  the  low-cut 
hedgerow  which  separates  the  now  harvested 
cornfields  from  the  highway.  In  the  fog 
I  cannot  distinguish  of  what  species  the 
finches  are,  beyond  that  once  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  bullfinch's  white  rump. 
Beneath  the  hedge  the  roadside  grass  is 
borne  down  and  lies  almost  flat  under  its 
burden  of  dew,  and  only  a  forlorn  bloom  of 
yarrow,  sturdy  dandelion  clock  or  extra 
strong  bent  stands  solitary  and  erect 

I  pass  a  lone  swallow  sitting  on  the 
telegraph  wire  preening  her  poor  little  damp 
body,  and  as  I  look  up  and  advise  her  a 
speedy  journey  to  the  sunny  south  a  green 
woodpecker,  with  hoarse  laugh  and  stooping 
flight,  dips  across  the  road  to  vanish  imme- 
diately in  the  white  sea  of  fog. 

Next  I  see  a  pair  of  pied  wagtails, 
alternately  running  and  flying  down  the 
road,  scarce  twenty  yards  in  front  of  me. 
As  I  admire  their  graceful,  dainty  move- 
ments I  hear  a  muffled  whir-r-r,  and  a  bird, 
big  as  a  pheasant  in  the  fog,  flies  imme- 
diately over  my  head,  and,  like  the  wood- 
pecker, it,  too,  swiftly  vanishes  from  sight, 
swallowed  up  in  the  fog.  It  is  a  magpie, 
and  catching  sight  of  me  it  utters  a  warning 
kr-kr-krack  to  an  unseen  companion,  who 
from  out  the  fog  responds  in  like  terms. 

There  is  a  belief,  common  in  the  country, 
that  to  see  one  magpie  and  no  more  fore- 
bodes ill-luck  to  the  person  seeing  it,  and 
in  this  country-side  when  an  individual  of 
the  old  school  sees  a  solitary  magpie  he 
either  spits  at  it  or  "heaves  his  beaver," 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  raises  his 
hat  to  it — the  former  action  bespeaking 
a   contemptuous  attitude   of   mind  and  a 
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disregard  of  the  warning  of  approaching  ill 
given  by  the  bird ;  the  latter  being,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  act  of  propitiation  to  the 
evil  genius  of  the  bird.  An  old  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  however,  goes  through 
both  ceremonies  when  he  chances  upon 
this  handsome  bird  in  the  singular  number, 


the  same  warning  cry  before  me,  and  all 
possible  fears  of  ill  luck  to  come  are  thus 
eflectivily  banished. 

I  am  now  nearing  the  hills  ;  the  road  is 
rougher,  its  side  strips  wider  and  covered 
with  coarser  growth,  brambles  and  great 
thistles  with  abundant  down,  now  wet  and 


I   GROUP  OF  SOMHRE   FIRS. 


a  chance  which  he  deems  of  evil  import, 
and  to  my  argument  that  the  two  acts 
must  surely  nullify  each  other — the  second 
destroying  the  virtue  of  the  first— he 
solemnly  replies  that  "  with  them  birds  'tis 
best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,"  and  declines 
to  pursue  the  conversation  further. 

Soon   several   more   magpies  cross  with 


draggled,  but  the  whole  made  beautiful  by 
multitudes  of  cobwebs  of  fairy  texture  woven 
in  and  out  and  round  about  their  straggling 
runners  and  tall  stems.  These  snares  owe 
their  exceeding  and  transient  beauty  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  steeped  in  dew,  which 
clings  in  tiniest  drops  on  all  their  strands, 
till  these   innumerable  cobwebs  resemble 
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little  handkerchiefs  of  finest  muslin  strewn 
about  At  a  distance  these  cobwebs 
appear  horizontal  and  three  or  more  sided, 
according  to  the  number  of  their  main  guy 
threads,  but  a  closer  examination  discloses 
the  fact  that  in  reality  though  the  main  web 
is  horizontal  yet  both  above  and  below, 
more  particularly  above,  there  is  a  very 
maze  of  moisture-threaded  spider-silk  of 
finest  quality. 

A  sudden  rum  in  my  upward  road  shows 
me  over  the  hedge  a  field  of  cut  but  un- 


know,  is  but  the  earnest  of  a  sunny  day, 
and  in  that  knowledge  I  am  serenely 
happy. 

A  passing  breath  of  air  shakes  the  elms, 
here,  half  way  up  the  hills,  of  shorter 
stature  than  down  in  the  more  fertile  valley, 
and  sets  them  trembling  with  a  shivering 
sob.  They  shed  great  splashing  drops — 
tears  for  the  time,  so  close  at  hand,  of 
their  approaching  nakedness,  when  no 
kindly  cloak  of  leafy-green  shall  shield 
them  from  the  biting  winter  blast. 


THE  ALL   BUT   EMPTY  SUNDAY   STREET. 


harvested  beans.  Black  and  repellent  they 
look  in  the  now  thinning  fog.  The  wet 
season  has  made  the  harvest  some  month  or 
six  weeks  later  than  usual. 

I  greet  a  rural  postman,  all  huddled 
together  in  a  much-worn  cart  behind  a  sorry 
horse,  with  a  cheery  "Good  morning." 
He  barely  responds,  passing  on  his  way 
with  a  look  of  grieved  surprise,  or  so  it 
seems  to  me,  upon  his  face  as  if  wondering 
in  his  own  mind  how  any  reasonable  mortal 
can  find  cause  for  cheeriness  in  such  a 
melancholy  atmosphere;    but  the   fog,   I 


The  movement  in  the  air  rouses  into 
fuller  wakefulness  the  day,  which  has  as  yet 
but  yawned  and  turned  uneasily,  reluctant 
to  leave  the  couch  of  night.  The  sun, 
like  an  incandescent  disc,  shows  brightly 
through  the  dispersing  fog.  Once  I  catch 
sight  of  a  small  patch  of  blue  through  a 
momentary  rift  in  the  veiling  vapours.  A 
woodpigeon  calls  "coo-coo";  a  merry 
flight  of  long  -  tail  -  tits,  called  by  the 
boys,  "  mumruffins,"  jerks  from  tree  to 
tree  down  the  hedgerow  with  a  "  siz,  siz, 
siz"  to  one  another,  and  a  long  way  off, 
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from  a  hedge  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  I  hear  the  thin  pipe  of  a  bullfinch. 
The  sparrows  seem  more  self-contained,  and 
converse  in  more  hopeful  tones  than  ihey 
did  an  hour  ago,  whilst  over  the  elm  tops 
the  rooks  are  wheeling  and  noisily  dis- 
cussing the  prospects  of  the  day  now 
bursting  on  them. 

But  presently  this  awakening  breeze 
dies  away  with  as  little  warning  as  it  arose. 
An  ominous  stillness  and  gathering  dark- 
ness pervade  the  air  now  almost  clear  of 


whilst  set  deep  in  the  grass  the  ever  watching 
eye  of  the  sleepless  eyebright  looks  bravely 
forth.  But  as  the  brightest  gem  of  this 
jewelled  bank  I  espy  under,  and  set  in 
brilliant  contrast  to,  a  background  of  rich 
ochraceous  rock  of  oolite,  a  mass  of  pure 
white  campion  flowers,  giving  a  greater 
pleasure  now  than  in  the  days  of  summer, 
because  so  unexpected — a  second  blossom- 
ing of  richest  value  because  so  soon  to 
perish. 

Before  I  reach  the  top  of  the  ascent, 


THE   ENCIRCLING   MOUND   AND   FOSSE   AT  AVERURY. 


vapour.  Slowly  I  walk  up  the  last,  long 
hill,  which  shall  gain  me  the  open  Downs. 
On  my  right  I  pass  a  held,  bounded  by 
stone  walls,  in  which  wheat  is  standing  in 
shocks  still  unearned.  Then  the  road 
runs  in  a  cutting,  and  the  high  banks  on 
either  side  are  sprinkled  with  late  blossoms 
of  pale  scabious,  yarrow,  great  dark  knap- 
weed, hawkweed,  these  as  yet  asleep,  their 
yellow  petals  tightly  gathered  together  in  a 
point  like  the  hairs  of  a  wet  brush,  red 
clover,  and  here  and  there  an  occasional 
head  of  the  great  nodding  purple  thistle, 


a  cold,  steady  wind  suddenly  springs  up  out 
of  the  north-west,  driving  before  it  the 
vapours,  reluctant  to  be  vanquished,  but  at 
the  same  time  bringing  with  it  an  increase  in 
the  blackness  of  the  sky.  A  brown  butter- 
fly, haply  the  last  of  its  race  is  borne 
helpless  and  unresisting  before  the  chill 
blast  across  the  road,  and  disappears  over 
the  brow  of  the  hank  into  the  outer  gloom. 
At  length,  breasting  the  hill,  I  attain  the 
comparatively  level  plateau  of  the  Cotswold 
Downs.  The  wind  blows  keener  and 
stronger ;  great  round  leaves  of  the  lime — 
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first  leaves  of  all  to  fall— bowl  on  their  edges 
slantwise  across  the  road,  here  broad  and 
spacious  as  befits  the  approach  to  one  of 
the  wide-set  stone-built  towns  of  the  great 
Downs,  where  all  things,  following  Nature's 
example,  should  be  on  a  liberal  scale. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  am  through  the  little 
town,  and  as  I  fly  along  before  the  gale  I 
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I  look  up  and  around;  I  do  not  see  the 
gallant  singer,  but  over  to  the  east  I  see, 
what  doubtless  he  also  has  in  view,  a 
rounded  shoulder  of  the  Downs  lit  up  by  a 
gleam  of  watery  sunshine.  The  wind  shifts 
to  a  point  just  east  of  north,  becomes  less 
violent  and  less  cold,  and  in  a  few  short 
minutes  the  black  clouds  are  rolling  and 


THE   STANDING  STONES  C 


bethink  me  of  my  friend  the  postman,  and 
wonder  whether  after  all  he  may  not  have 
the  laugh  of  me  over  the  weather, 

Darker  it  grows  and  darker,  till  the  only 
thing  blacker  than  the  sky  is  a  group  of 
sombre  firs  by  the  road  side.  The  lightest 
object  in  the  landscape  is  the  lime-white 
road  stretching  on  in  front  of  me;  then 
unexpectedly  I  hear  the  trill  of  a  skylark 
falling  down  to  me  from  out  the  blackness. 


tumbling  in  great  solid  masses  away  to 
the  south-west,  there  tq  vanish  over  the 
edge  of  the  horizon,  and  as  I  drop — ten 
miles  from  where  I  first  attained  the  hills — 
down  into  a  valley  of  the  Downs,  the  sun 
flashes  out  over  all  the  yellow  earth,  from 
which  another  year's  harvest  has  but  just 
been  gathered  in,  and  high  in  heaven  many 
a  skylark  is  singing  a  joyous  welcome  to 
another  day  of  sunshine.     My  white  vapour 
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shrouded  dawn  has  not,  after  all,  belied 
me ;  a  glorious  day  of  life-giving  light  finds 
triumphant  birth  from  amidst  the  dark 
clouds  of  a  wintry  morn. 

Straggling  away  in  a  single  broad  street 
ascending  the  opposite  slope  of  the  valley 
is  a  town,  one  of  the  most  old-world  of 
many  such  in  this  Down  county;  and  of 
this  old  sleepy  town  the  chiefest  glory  is 
its  church. 

I  enter  this  church  and  sit  down  to  rest 
awhile,  rlt  is  about  the  time  of  morning 
service,  and  for  this  I  stay.  It  is  a  service 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest  just  gathered 
in  from  the  bare  fields  I  have  been  passing 
through.  The  time  of  the  sermon  comes, 
and  sitting  in  a  spot  too  far  from  the 
preacher  to  hear  his  words  without  making 
a  conscious  effort,  my  thoughts,  wandering 
far  away  from  the  present  service,  with  a 
start  return  to  contrast  its  glad  peaceful- 
ness  with  certain  stern  happenings  that  took 
place  within  these  walls  some  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago. 

In  this  town,  then  a  place  of  worth  and 
importance,  Cromwell  ran  to  earth  certain 
dissentients  from  his  iron  rule,  and  here  in 
this  church,  grand  in  the  massive  Norman 
work  of  its  tower,  rich  in  its  lavish  carven 
work  of  shrine  and  tomb,  its  pulpit  re- 
splendent in  crimson  and  blue  and  gold, 
imprisoned  them,  man  and  horse,  and  later, 
against  the  churchyard  wall,  shot  some 
three  of  their  number  as  a  solemn  warning 
to  their  fellows ;  "  mercifully  "  sparing  the 
rest  of  the  mutineers,  who  from  the  church 
leads  beheld  the  "  sad  spectacle." 

Though  these  events  happened  so  long 
ago  are  they  not  very  real  to  this  day  ?  Can 
you  not  see,  rusty  and  thin,  one  of  the  very 
chains  with  which  the  horses  were  secured, 
held  to  the  inner  wall  of  a  side  aisle  by  a 
staple  driven  in  between  two  tombs  ? 

Marshalled  down  the  wall  of  this  aisle 
are  seven  tombs,  all  similar,  ranging  in  date 
from  1568  to  1890,  and  in  the  lozenges 
carved  on  the  front  of  the  more  ancient 
of  them  are  the  words,  in  thin  cramped 
capital  letters,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
lyveth,  and  that  I  shal  rise  in  the  last 
daye."  Strange  it  is  to  reflect  that  from  the 
stones  bearing  these  sacred  words    horses 


have  fed  as  from  a  common  manger.  One 
wonders  by  how  many  of  the  "sad  and 
heavy-hearted  prisoners,"  daily  expecting 
death,  these  words  of  hope  were  read 
and  taken  to  heart.  Did  they  bring 
comfort  to  any  of  the  poor  souls  shot 
to  death  against  the  churchyard  wall 
without  ? 

In  this  wall  are  yet  to  be  seen  pitted 
marks  where  such  of  the  bullets  as  missed 
their  human  billets  struck,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  found  lodgment.  This  bullet- 
scarred  wall  forms,  though  mute,  an  eloquent 
witness  to  the  stem  doings  of  those  Puritan 
days. 

On  the  lead  lining  of  the  font  is  pecked, 
as  with  the  point  of  a  jack-knife  or  a 
dagger,  in  rude  characters,  built  up  of 
many  small  cuneiform  marks,  the  legend, 
"Anthony  Sedley,  1649,  Prisner."  Few 
words,  but  conjuring  up  strange  scenes  of 
bygone  days. 

Service  ended,  I  linger  in  the  church  till 
the  last  member  of  the  congregation  has 
left,  then  I,  too,  pass  into  the  quiet  church- 
yard, hard  by  which  flows  the  river,  its 
waters  green  with  the  greenness  of  jade 
stone,  and  with  that  stone's  semi-trans- 
parency. By  a  short  by-passage  I  gain  the 
all  but  empty  Sunday  Street,  broad  and 
sunny  and  calm,  its  old  stone  houses  with 
their  stone  slab  roofs  pearly  grey  in  the 
sunshine,  the  vista  at  the  end  of  the  street 
closed  in  by  a  yellow  stubble,  shining 
whitely  up  on  the  Down  side.  Nearer  to 
me  in  the  valley,  but  across  the  river,  stand 
some  gigantic  elms,  throwing  a  tracery  of 
olive-green  across  this  distant  stubble  on 
the  higher  ground  beyond,  and  over  all 
broods  a  serene  sky  of  intensest  blue. 

For  many  minutes  I  stand  drinking  in 
the  wondrous  colours  in  earth  and  sky,  then 
face  about  to  the  South  again,  and  climb 
the  steep  white  street,  to  win  once  more 
the  freedom  of  the  Downs.  At  the  level  I 
mount  my  wheel,  and  on  a  favouring  breeze* 
under  a  fair  sky,  slip  noiselessly  past  the 
folded  sheep  and  close-cut  stubbles,  where 
busy  flocks  of  fraternising  rooks  and  star- 
lings are  feeding  on  the  grubs  which  they 
could  not  reach  when  the  corn  was 
standing.      Gradually  the  scene  changes:. 
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almost  imperceptibly  the  road  falls  away 
to  the  south,  and  the  bare  Downs  give 
place  to  a  small  forest  of  oak  trees,  to 
which  succeeds  a  stretch  of  green,  park-like 
land,  thickly  studded  with  fine  timber,  be- 
neath whose  shade  tiny  hamlets  snugly 
shelter,  and  soon  I  find  myself  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Thames.  I  cross,  first,  one  of 
its  tributaries,  and  in  a  few  miles'  space  the 
infant  Thames  itself,  both  crystal  clear; 
and  this  one  would  expect,  for  both  streams 
have  their  origin  in  rocks  composed  of 
lime. 

On  through  restful  one-streeted  towns  I 


centuries  ago,  the  greatest  of  the  so-called* 
Druid  ical  circles  in  this  country. 

Of  all  these  groups  of  upright  stones, 
Stonehenge,  is  no  doubt  to  a  casual1 
observer  the  most  striking,  but  the  ruins 
at  Avebury  are  those  of  a  vastly  more- 
stupendous  group,  and  to  realise  this  the 
person  seeking  to  gain  a  true  idea  of  the 
former  aspect  of  the  place  should  mount 
the  highest  remaining  portion  of  the  earthen 
mound,  which,  like  a  rampart,  surrounds. 
the  village;  gazing  from  the  top  he  yet 
may  trace  the  plan  of  this  encircling  mound, 
though  it  is  broken  through  and  levelled  in. 


5ILBURY   HILL. 


ride — in  one  market-place  still  stand  the 
ancient  stocks — till  for  the  last  time  I  dis- 
mount by  reason  of  the  steepness  of  the 
way,  and  walking  up  a  zig-zag  road,  I  finally 
gain  the  north-western  edge  of  one  of  the 
Wiltshire  Downs;  the  chalk  county  yields 
a  wilder,  freer  prospect  than  even  th«  Cots- 
wolds  afford. 

Five  miles  more  and  enquiry  from  a 
countryman  of  cheerful  countenance 
elicits  the  information  that  Avebury,  "the 
village  where  the  ruins  be,"  is  only  one 
mile  further  on.  This  is  the  goal  of  my 
day's  journeying. 

Truly  may  Avebury  be  called  a  village 
where  the  ruins  are,  for  it  is  actually  built 
within  a  few  scattered  remains  of  what  was, 


many  places.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  round, 
and  still  on  one  side  some  forty  feet  high  ;. 
within  is  a  deep  fosse — had  the  place  been. 
a  stronghold  this  fosse  would  have  been. 
without  the  mound — and  immediately 
beyond  this,  on  the  edge  of  the  enclosed) 
area,  stood  a  circle  of,  so  we  are  told,  a 
hundred  mighty  stones.  Within  this  circle 
were  two  others,  side  by  side,  each  again. 
having  within  it  other  stones  yet  more- 
gigantic.  In  all,  over  650  stones  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  arrangement  of  circles,  and 
the  stone-bounded  approaches  to  them. 

Of  all  these  hundreds  of  stones,  scarcely 
a  score  now  remain  standing,  and  about  an. 
equal  number  lie    prostrate   and    partially 
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buried  in  the  green  fields.  But  what,  you 
ask,  has  become  of  the  rest  of  these  great 
stones,  some  weighing  sixty  tons  and  more  ? 
How  have  they  vanished?  Where  have 
they  gone?  Ask  the  village,  that  to-day 
stands  within  the  few  remaining  stones 
that,  solitary  and  wide  apart,  jut  out  of  the 
turf  as  do  the  last  scattered  stumps  from 
an  old  crone's  jaw;  ask  the  walls  that 
bound  the  roadsides ;  ask  the  very  roads 
themselves.  Could  they  but  speak,  they 
would  tell  you  of  what  material  they  are 
built  and  founded.  The  inhabitants  of 
Avebury,  most  likely  originally  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  the  abundance  of  good  building 
material,  have  from  time  jto  time  removed 
and  broken  the  stones  up,  using  their  frag- 
ments in  the  construction  of  their  houses, 
walls,  and  roads;  and  if  they  considered 
the  matter  at  all  it  was  doubtless  only  to 
thank  Providence  for  so  generously  placing 
such  good  store  of  building  stone  for  them 
at  their  very  doors.  One  hears,  with 
sorrowful  regret,  of  how,  in  comparatively 
recent  years,  a  stone  of  ninety  tons  was  to 
such  base  uses  put  The  modern  village 
has  been  the  ruin  of  the  old  stone  circles. 

The  yet  surviving  remains,  fragmentary 
as  they  are,  impress  the  thoughtful  beholder 
with  a  wondering  awe,  and  there  arises  in 
him  an  unbounded  respect  for  prehistoric 
man's  capacity  for  hard  work  and  the  over- 
coming of  difficulties.  Consider  the  labour 
and  ingenuity  expended  in  moving  and 
placing  upright  close  upon  700  blocks  of 
stone,  weighing,  some  of  them,  as  much  as 
ninety  tons  apiece,  and  none  of  them  less 
than  about  thirty.  What  an  expenditure 
of  human  muscle  and  sweat  is  there  repre- 
sented. 

But  if  these  standing  stones  of  Avebury 
form  a  monument  to  human  endurance, 
hard  by,  scarcely  a  mile  to  the  south, 
stands  a  monument,  equally  striking,  to  his 
patience — Silbury  Hill,  an  artificial  mound 
which  stands  in  a  hollow  of  the  Downs. 
This  mound,  or  rather  hill  as  it  deservedly 
is  called,  rises  to  a  height  of  1 70  feet,  and 
its  base  covers  five  acres  of  ground.  What 
patient  spade  work  and  days  of  toil  before 
this  hill  was  completed  1     It  rises  abruptly, 


like  an  inverted  basin,  from  a  shallow 
encircling  fosse,  on  whose  outer  edge  once 
stood  a  number  of  raised  stones,  now  all 
vanished. 

Leaving  the  high  road  I  take  a  cart  track 
between  a  pasture  field  and  a  field  of 
mustard  in  yellow  bloom — in  a  corner  of 
this  latter  field  sheep  are  folded — and  after 
riding  as  far  as  the  roughness  of  the  track 
permits,  I  dismount  and  leave  my  iron 
horse  beside  a  this  year's  corn  stack,  then, 
getting  through  a  wire  fence  I  climb,  with 
hands  assisting  tired  feet,  up  the  steep 
slippery  side  of  the  basin-like  hill.  The  top 
gained,  I  sit  awhile  and  watch  the  lengthen- 
ing shadow  cast  by  a  row  of  tail  elms  below 
me.  Further  and  yet  further  creeps  the 
round-edged  shadow  over  a  smooth  stubble 
at  the  foot  of  the  elms,  till  it  reaches  to  a 
field  of  yellow  mustard  beyond,  and  dims 
the  brightness  of  its  pure  clear  colour. 

This  hill,  like  the  ruined  circles  of  stone, 
has  its  mystery  too.  Is  it  the  burial  place 
of  some  mighty  chieftain,  who  wrought 
great  deeds  of  valour  in  this  land  of  ours  in 
unrecorded  days — an  English  pyramid — or 
was  it  perchance  the  great  high  altar  of  the 
neighbouring  temple  of  the  sun,  if  such  in 
truth  the  stones  of  Avebury  were?  The 
twilight  deepens.  To  my  questionings 
no  answer  comes :  the  wind  makes  no  reply. 
With  slow  reluctant  feet  I  descend  the 
silent  hill  of  mystery.  On  a  bowed  scabious 
bloom  sleeps,  head  downwards,  a  small 
blue  butterfly,  light-hearted  child  begotten 
of  the  sunshine  and  the  open  Downs;  he 
bothers  not  his  tiny  head  about  such 
matters:  the  hill  for  him  grows  sweet 
honey-laden  flowers,  and  that  is  all  his 
care.  In  the  fading  light  the  empty  calyx 
cups  of  the  spent  knapweeds,  now  wide 
open,  their  seeds  all  scattered,  look  strangely 
white;  faintly  they  shine,  like  stars  at 
twilight,  against  the  dark  background  of  the 
short  grass. 

And  now  I  go  to  seek  me  a  night's 
shelter  after  a  day  of  crowded  beauty  and 
interest;  peace  and  a  deep  content  within 
my  heart  that  I  have  snatched  yet  one 
more  day  from  winter  to  set  it  on  the  side 
of  Summer  in  my  memory. 


XHE  hour  that  is  passing  is  the  season 
of  Lent,  and  though  few  among  us 
erve  the  fast  as  was  the  fashion  with 
our  forefathers,  we  all  have  a  more  or  less 
vague  idea  that  we  are  called  upon,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  of  year,  to  think  of  our 
sins.  Only  the  rabid  Protestant  or  the 
militant  Secularist  makes  a  point  of  having 
a  good  time  during  Lent  The  influence 
of  old  associations  is  opposed  to  such  a 
resolve ;  the  weather  is  against  it,  and 
there  are  the  cruel  east  winds  which  assist 
so  materially  the  work  of  the  Churches. 
The  Commination  Service  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  is  appointed  to  be  read 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  sets  the  key  of  the 
season,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  safety-valve,  by 
means  of  which  we  can  with  impunity,  once 
a  year,  before  considering  our  own  sins, 
curse  in  good  bold  Saxon  terms  our 
children  who  fail  in  their  duty  to  us,  our 
neighbours  who  encroach  on  our  liberties 
and  preserves,  those  "  who  make  the  blind 
go  Out  of  his  way,"  deceivers  generally, 
hitters  below  the  belt,  and  all  those  who 
are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  It  is  a  very 
human  touch  in  the  service  that  when  we 
are  especially  called  upon  to  think  about 
our  sins,  our  greatest  indignation  is  called 
forth  against  the  sins  of  others.  So  im- 
pressed have  I  sometimes  been  with  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  function,  and  with 
my  own  freedom  from  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  offences  which  are  condemned  by 
the  congregation  in  loud  Amens,  that  I 
have  gone  away  with  the  heretical  and, 
indeed,  shameful  question  haunting  my 
mind,  "  Why  am  1  so  good  ? "  I  am 
conscious  it  is   the  wrong  key  for  Lent, 


but  there  it  is,  and  if  we  drop  at  once  the 
personal  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  apply 
the  question  to  ourselves  generally,  we  can 
perhaps  make  out  of  it  a  profitable  medi- 
tation. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  John  Oliver 
Hobbes'  novel,  "  The  Sinner's  Comedy," 
which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  give  the 
best  explanation  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  us  are  what  the  world  calls  "good 
people."  Speaking  of  one  of  her  characters, 
she  says,  "As  his  nature  was  sensuous 
rather  than  sensual,  however,  the  refine- 
ment of  his  taste  did  for  him  what  the  fear 
of  God  has  done  for  few."  Could  the 
motive  which  keeps  so  many  of  us  in  the 
right  path  be  more  neatly  expressed? 
There  must  have  been  some  impelling 
reason  why  the  prodigal  son's  brother 
remained  at  home,  and  by  so  doing 
missed  seeing  the  world  and  experiencing 
lajoit  it  vivre  as  well  as  a  glorious  home- 
coming. I  like  to  think  that  it  was  the 
refinement  of  his  taste  which  prevented 
him  being  a  wanderer,  and  that,  perhaps, 
he  inherited  his  nature  from  his  mother, 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  his 
father  possessed  it. 

I  knew  a  man  who  could  have  been 
described  in  the  words  I  have  quoted, 
but  there  was  a  time  in  his  life  when  he 
felt  that  there  was  an  incompleteness  about 
himseir,  and  that  some  experience  in 
wickedness  was  necessary  for  his  develop- 
ment. Even  the  most  refined  people  have 
their  wilderness  side,  if  it  only  takes  the 
form  of  occasional  longings  after  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  But  in  the  case  of  this  man 
it   was   curious,  almost    ludicrous,  to    see 
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how  the  dominant  nature  within  him 
manifested  itself  in  all  his  sincere  efforts 
to  become  wicked.  He  haunted  drinking- 
bars,  but  the  fastidiousness  of  his  taste  in 
liquors  seldom  enabled  him  to  imbibe 
sufficient  to  overthrow  his  reason.  More- 
over, he  loathed  public-houses:  he  pre- 
ferred the  railway  refreshment  bar  or  the 
secluded  Bodega.  But  even  when  he  had 
obviously  taken  more  than  was  necessary 
to  satisfy  a  very  moderate  thirst,  his  fasti- 
diousness survived;  he  might  be  drunk, 
but  he  was  never  disorderly.  If  he  found 
a  difficulty  in  explaining  by  word  of  mouth 
his  unfortunate  position  to  the  policeman, 
he  never  forgot  to  be  courteous  and  to 
raise  his  hat  when  his  name  and  address 
were  taken.  He  had  in  a  highly-developed 
degree  that  admiration  of  women  which 
every  sensuous  man  possesses,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  becom- 
ing deeply  involved  in  intrigues  and 
affairs,  except  a  certain  fastidiousness  which 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  with  him  to 
make  a  selection.  He  tried  his  best  at 
times  to  live  beyond  his  means :  he  used 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  was  really  "  going 
it,11  but  at  a  pinch  he  had  at  least  always 
half-a-crown  concealed  up  his  sleeve. 
Comparative  poverty  had  artistic  attrac- 
tions for  him,  but  he  drew  the  line  at 
simple  pauperism.  He  did  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  use  of  strong  language  was 
one  of  the  necessary  ingredients  of  la  joie 
de  vivrty  but  when  he  himself  practised  it, 
he  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to 
pervert  the  meaning  of  the  original.  As 
a  mutual  friend  pointed  out  to  me,  "He 
can  say  as  big  a  D  as  any  of  us,  but  the 
funny  thing  about  him  is  that  when  he 
does,  the  word  seems  exactly  to  fit  the 
occasion."  I  have  even  seen  clergymen 
look  gratefully  up  to  him  after  such  a 
deliverance.  There  was  a  certain  artistic 
fitness  in  his  oaths.  He  was  always  a 
great  deal  more  sensitive  to  errors  in  others 
of  taste,  form,  and  grammar,  than  he  was 
to  offences  against  the  moral  code  ;  but  in 
his  own  case  the  moral  code  was  a  portion 
of  what  he  called  good  form. 

There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  one  of 
James  Martineau's  sermons,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  occasionalism  of  piety 
is  not  its  shame,  but  its  glory;  and 
he  lays  stress  upon  the  intermittency  of 
the  devout  affections  being  the  law  of  the 
spiritual  life.  The  spirit  has  tides  like  the 
sea :  the  greatest  natures  are  subject  to  the 
most  powerful  ebbs  and  flows.  But  in 
such  a  man  as  I  have  described  there  was 


nothing  occasional,  and  it  was  in  a  way  a 
true  instinct  which  told  him  sometimes  he 
lacked  development.  His  spirit  was  tide- 
less,  like  the  Mediterranean  And  herein 
lies  the  defect  of  such  natures  :  they  never 
rise  or  fall  below  a  certain  level ;  and  though 
we  respect  and  admire  the  delicacy  of  their 
construction,  we  rarely  love  them.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  irony  of  life  that  our  affections 
go  out  more  frequently  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  plumbed  the  depths  as 
well  as  sounded  the  heights.  In  "The 
Mettle  of  the  Pasture,"  Isabel,  the  con- 
sciously pure  and  innocent,  the  girl  who  is 
sensuous  rather  than  sensual,  who  has  come 
to  regard  her  lover  as  a  sinner  past  forgive- 
ness, goes  to  church  to  have  her  views 
supported  and  strengthened.  And  it  is  a 
delightful  touch  on  the  part  of  the  author 
to  make  her  leave  the  building  disappointed 
and  disheartened.  "She  had,  indeed,, 
listened  to  a  personal  message,  but  it  was  a 
message  delivered  to  the  wrong  person,  for 
at  every  stage  of  the  worship  she,  the 
innocent,  had  been  forgotten  and  slighted : 
Rowan  the  guilty  had  been  considered  and 
comforted.  The  very  hymns  of  the  Church 
were  on  Rowan's  side— every  one  gone  in 
search  of  the  wanderer.  '  Grandmother/ 
she  whispered,  *  I  shall  not  wait  for  the 
sermon.'"  And  she,  too,  asked  my  question,. 
"Why  am  I  so  good?" 

But  there  is  no  occasion  for  despair 
on  the  part  of  the  most  fastidious  among 
us.  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil  alike  are  often* 
too  ambitious.  There  are  minor  sinners  as- 
well  as  minor  poets  and  prophets,  and  a 
good  text-book  for  beginners  in  crime  is 
the  late  Bishop  Jackson's  work,  "  The  Sin- 
fulness of  Little  Sins."  Who  knows  but  by 
another  Ash  Wednesday  we  may  even  be 
asking  ourselves,  "Why  am  I  so  bad?"" 
That  will,  at  any  rate,  be  the  first  step- 
towards  inducing  somebody  to  love  us. 


It  is,  however,  dangerous  at  best  to- 
get  into  the  habit  of  classifying  individuals 
as  either  sensuous  or  sensual,  good  or 
evil,  or  even  as  men  or  women.  Human 
nature  is  full  of  surprises,  and  philosophies 
of  life  built  on  such  divisions  have  a  way 
of  suddenly  becoming  ridiculous.  There 
is  the  case  of  the  journalist  who  recently- 
published  a  book  on  the  subject  of  woman,, 
and  who  failed  to  obtain  damages  against  a 
newspaper  which  attempted  to  bring  home 
to  himself  the  charges  that  he  made  against 
the  sex.  He  sought  refuge  in  the  plea 
that   what   he   said   was   humour,   but   htr 
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disputed  the  right  of  the  reviewer  of  his 
book  to  use  this  excuse.  If  I  may  fight 
the  author  with  his  own  weapons,  it 
seemed  to  me  so  essentially  feminine  a 
proceeding  to  start  such  an  action,  for  I 
thought  the  review  more  humorous  than 
the  book,  which  is  full  of  the  cheap  and 
nasty  gibes  against  women  that  were 
becoming  stale  even  in  Shakespeare's  day. 
The  thing  was  done  better  in  "The 
Proverbs"  and  "  Ecclesiasticus."  The 
author  is  not  even  as  charitable  as 
Erasmus,  who  held  that  "woman  was  an 
absurd  and  ridiculous  animal  though  enter- 
taining and  pleasant.1'  There  is  ground 
for  thinking  that  this  was  the  opinion  held 
of  Erasmus  himself  by  some  English  ladies 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  took  him  so  little 
seriously  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
kissing  him  when  he  arrived  and  when  he 
departed.  My  opinion  of  the  ladies  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  so  high  that  I  decline 
to  believe  they  would  have  done  this  to 
anybody  but  one  whom  they  regarded  as 
"an  absurd  and  ridiculous  animal." 

Then  there  is  the  German  Emperor,  who 
has  recently  had  the  temerity  to  attack 
clever  women.  He  says  "a  woman  who 
writes  is  a  ridiculous  being."  He  further 
says  that  a  frown  on  the  face  is  habitual 
with  writers,  and  that  this  spoils  women 
as  things  of  beauty.  How  silly  and  stale 
all  this  sounds,  either  with  the  heavy 
humour  of  Mr.  Crosland  or  the  ponderous 
playfulness  of  the  German  Emperor! 
Surely  the  twentieth  century  is  going  to  put 
away  these  childish  things  and  recognise 
that  in  the  world  of  character  and  of 
intellect,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  there 
is  neither  man  nor  woman.  "  Do  men 
dislike  clever  women?"  was  recently  the 
only  item  on  the  contents  sheet  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  which  is  directed  by  a  very  able 
journalist,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
fact  of  such  a  question  being  asked  might 
explain  a  dislike  that  a  woman  would 
naturally  experience  towards  some  clever 
men.  But  although  the  day  for  labelling 
a  whole  sex  or  a  group  of  individuals  is 
over,  everybody  possesses  one  or  two  key- 
notes which  enable  people  of  sympathetic 
imagination  to  come  to  very  trustworthy 
judgments  of  character  on  what  would 
be  called  a  quite  superficial  acquaint- 
ance. You  can  sometimes  know  a  person 
as  easily  in  five  minutes  as  in  five  years  if 
you  chance  to  strike  during  that  time  one 
of  these  keynotes.  And  this  applies  more 
especially  if  you  can  take  them  unawares. 
The  principle  extends    to  the    writers    of 


books  who  occasionally    give    themselves 
away  unconsciously. 

Not  infrequently  a  single  phrase  which 
gives  the  keynote  to  a  character  is  better 
than  volumes.  Matthew  Arnold  was 
especially  fond  of  concentrating  his  reader's 
attention  on  a  single  phrase,  and  making  it 
illustrate  his  subject's  character.  A 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall  said  of  the 
poet  Gray,  "He  never  spoke  out";  and 
Arnold  has  made  this  criticism  the  basis 
of  one  of  the  finest  of  his  studies  of 
character.  And  in  a  well-known  essay  on 
Eugenie  de  Guerin,  one  little  sentence  in 
a  letter  to  her  brother  is  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  delicate  and  subtle  analysis  of 
Eugenie  de  Gu^rin's  character :  "  A 
certain  ennui  which  I  have  in  me."  It  was 
a  chance  unpremeditated  confession,  but 
it  was  just  one  of  those  revelations  of  self 
which  are  the  keynotes  of  character.  The 
true  biographer  is  the  man  who  recognises 
them,  and  the  great  portrait  painter  is 
he  who  can  give  us  the  picture  of  a  man 
in  his  most  characteristic  mood.  Just  as  in 
moments  of  repose,  and  not  when  the  indi- 
vidual is  active,  does  character  reveal  itself 
in  the  face,  so  it  is  when  a  man  is  off  the 
platform,  when  he  is,  as  it  were,  taken  un- 
awares, that  we  get  at  his  buried  life.  How 
a  sentence  like  the  following,  taken  from  a 
letter  of  John  Bright,  illumines  our  under- 
standing of  the  honesty  which  inspired  all 
his  utterances,  and  at  the  same  time  reveals 
to  us  the  singular  limitations  of  his  in- 
tellect :  "  It  is  the  dialogue  that  spoils 
Shakespeare  for  me.  The  break  from 
sentence  to  sentence,  the  question  and 
answer,  the  continual  interruption  of  the 
thought  divert  the  attention  and  impair  the 
interest.  The  flow  of  thought  is  not 
sustained;  the  style  goes  to  pieces."  The 
style  goes  to  pieces  !  One  can  almost  hear 
Arnold  himself  gibbeting  this  criticism, 
and  instancing  it  as  a  note  of  provinciality 
in  his  old  enemy's  character. 


One  of  the  duties  impressed  upon  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  in  the  Church  of 
England  Baptism  Service  is,  "  Ye  shall  call 
upon  him  to  hear  sermons."  In  my  own 
case  the  position  held  by  my  godparents 
was  a  sinecure,  as  my  father  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  I  am  now  turning  the  tables  by 
acting  as  godfather  to  the  readers  of 
The  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Hereditary  tendencies  have  created  in 
me  an  interest  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
history  of  the  pulpit.    The  sermon  is  under- 
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valued  in  these  days ;  but  it  may  be  made 
as  fine  a  work  of  literary  art  as  the  sonnet 
or  the  essay.  Coleridge  said  of  Jeremy 
Taylor :  "  The  most  eloquent  of  divines — I 
had  almost  said  of  men;  and  if  I  had, 
Demosthenes  would  nod  approval  and 
Cicero  express  assent."  It  is  of  this  man  that 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  given  a  delightful 
picture  in  his  new  volume  contributed  to 
Macmillan's  English  Men  of  Letters  series. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  best  piece  of  literary 
work  that  Mr.  Gosse  has  yet  produced. 
He  tells  us  the  story  of  the  Bishop's  life, 
sympathetically  and  delicately  ;  he  touches 
lightly  on  its  controversial  aspects,  and  he 
shows  us  Taylor  as  a  man  whose  style  lay 
in  the  very  tissue  of  his  character.  He 
was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  careless  and 
inexact  thinker.  He  sometimes  wrote  un- 
intelligibly, and  lost  himself  in  long 
involved  sentences.  He  had  an  artistic 
temperament,  and  was,  therefore,  very 
unequal.  He  was  most  certainly  a  rhe- 
torician, but  he  was  very  frequently  some- 
thing more.  The  thoughts  which  he 
clothed  with  such  rich  language  and  quaint 
and  curious  adornments  are  beautiful,  even 
when  stripped  of  their  decorations,  and  like 
great  architecture,  they  can  stand  bare  and 
yet  command  our  admiration.  It  is  a 
severe  test,  but  Taylor  stands  it. 

Among  the  great  preachers  of  England 
who  can  also  be  called  men  of  letters, 
Taylor  occupies  a  place  with  Butler,  New- 
man and  Martineau.  The  language  of 
Newman  was  simpler,  more  direct,  than 
Taylor's,  but  both  preachers  were  alike  in 
their  intense  spiritual  insight  It  was  said 
of  the  late  Dean  Church,  one  of  the  rarest 
spirits  of  our  generation,  when  he  was 
elected  to  an  Oriel  Fellowship,  "  There  was 
such  a  moral  beauty  about  Church  that 
they  could  not  help  taking  him.M  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Taylor,  Newman 
and  Martineau.  As  men  listened  to  Dr. 
Newman,  in  St  Mary's,  Oxford,  preaching 
on  the  simplest  of  subjects,  they  would 
suddenly  be  struck  by  words  which  seemed 
to  go  right  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  the 
form  of  which  was  as  beautiful  as  the 
thought.  So  it  was  with  Jeremy  Taylor. 
He  is  preaching,  for  instance,  on  "The 
Faith  and  Patience  of  the  Saints,"  and  he 
tells  his  hearers  that  "Jesus  was  like  the 
rainbow  which  God  set  in  the  clouds  as  a 
sacrament  to  confirm  a  promise  and  estab- 
lish a  grace.  He  was  half  made  of  the 
glories  of  the  light  and  half  of  the  moisture 
of  a  cloud.  In  His  best  days  He  was  but 
half  triumph   and   half    sorrow."      These 


sentences  would  fall  upon  the  ear  and 
charm  by  their  haunting  melody,  but  they 
would  also  strike  the  imagination. 

Mr.  Gosse' s  description  of  Taylor's  life 
in  retirement  in  Wales  during  the 
supremacy  of  the  Puritans  is  deeply  inter- 
esting. These  were  the  golden  years  of 
Taylor's  life.  They  were  the  years  of  the 
"  Sermons  "  to  which  Mr.  Gosse  assigns  a 
higher  place  in  literature  than  "  Holy 
Living,"  or  even  "Holy  Dying."  They 
were  preached  in  a  private  chapel  to  a 
nobleman's  family,  and  with  none  of  the 
usual  stimulants  to  pulpit  eloquence.  But 
among  his  small  and  select  audience  he 
could  always  depend  on  one  sympathetic 
listener,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  fancy,  at  least, 
to  think  of  Taylor  composing  his  sermons 
with  the  fear  and  thought  of  that  lady's 
criticism  and  appreciation  ever  before 
him.  English  literature  owes  something  to 
Frances,  Countess  of  Carbery :  she  made 
Taylor  do  his  best ;  she  criticised  him  ;  she 
appreciated  him ;  to  him,  as  he  says,  she  was 
conversationis  suavissima.  In  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  he  said,  "You  might  as  well 
have  suspected  the  sun  to  smell  of  the 
poppy  that  he  looks  on  as  that  she 
could  have  been  a  person  apt  to  be  sullied 
by  the  breath  of  a  foul  question."  She 
died  young ;  in  her  own  quaint  language, 
she  had  "to  go  a  great  way  in  a  little 
time,"  and  her  sensitive  chaplain  lost  in  her 
one  of  the  best  influences  of  his  life.  Lord 
Carbery  married  again,  but  the  second 
Countess  took  no  interest  in  Taylor. 
Perhaps  this  arose,  as  Mr.  Gosse  suggests, 
from  the  characteristic  tactlessness  of 
Taylor,  who  dedicated  his  book  "The 
Great  Exemplar"  to  her,  and  spoke  of  her 
as  "  the  successor  to  a  very  dear  and  most 
excellent  person."  It  was  her  way  of 
declining  to  become  an  item  in  a  collection. 

It  is  certain  that  Taylor's  best  work  was 
done  during  these  years.  He  was  enabled 
to  live  at  Golden  Grove  the  existence  most 
suited  to  his  genius,  "the  life  contem- 
plative." In  later  life  he  became,  against  his 
will,  more  and  more  the  man  of  action,  and 
it  is  a  sad  story  of  ineffectiveness  and  dis- 
couragement There  is  a  forlorn  under- 
tone in  most  of  his  later  utterances  as  of 
one  out  of  his  natural  element  The  author 
of  the  "Liberty  of  Prophesying"  was 
called  upon  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
persecute  his  fellow  Christians,  and  he  did 
it  in  much  the  same  temper  of  mind  with 
which  William  Pitt  the  younger  made  "war 
upon  France.  It  was  said  of  Taylor  by 
Coleridge   that,  "in  fact,  he    would  have 


